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come of disagreeable feelings or aversions, —Contact with unclean 
infidels polluting, p. 4.—Sexual intercourse polluting, p. 4 xq .—Ideas 
about mcnstruous blood, ri/W. —^About the blood of a parturient woman 
and hymoncnl blood, p, 5.—^Evil influences ascribed to the male organ of 
generation, iWrf.—The notion that womnn is an unclean being, pp, 5-7.— 
Old women particularly dangerous, p. 7.—Widows and barren women 
ill-omened, idid. — A bride b somewhat dangerous person, pp. 7-5.—^Tho 
iffs ascribed to a wedding, p, g,—Benign virtue also ascribed both to brido 
and bridegroom ond weddings, p. 9 ^17.—Beliefs relating to other feasts, 
funerals, and dead bodies, p. to.—Monslaycrs regarded as unclean, pp. 
10-12.—But also acting as doctors, p. II.—^Wrongdoing in other cases as 
woU containing magic energy productive of evil, p. 12 sq. —Certain clnssea 
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magic causes or omens of ill-luck, pp. 13-15.—Persons possessed of the evil 
eye, gluttons, blind or one-eyed persons, baldhcadcd persons, and albinos, 
p. 13.—Certain peculiarities regarded as either unlucky or lucky, p. 13 sq, 
— A left-handed person a bearer of ill-luck, p, 14.—Acts performed with 
the left and the right hand, p. 14 sq. —^Black people regarded as unlucky, 
p. 15.—^The colour black a bad omen and a source of evil, pp. 15-18.— 
Cases in which people make use of the colour Mack for their own benefit, 
p. 18.—The colour white regarded as good fdl, pp. 18-20. — Green, 
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a rope, on account of its shape, p. 24 sq. —Precautions taken when tents 
are pitched, pp. 24-26,—Pointed and sharp objects regarded as ill-omened, 
p. 25 sq. —^Euphemisms, pp. 26-30.—^Auspicious words and sounds, p. 
30 sq, —^Events apt to produce a disagreeable or uncanny feeling looked 
upon as inauspicious, p. 31 sq. —To do something which is contrary to 
custom followed by misfortune, pp. 32-34.—Whistling, p. 34.—Gnashing 
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the teeth in one’s sleep, tbid. —SneezinR, p. 34 sq. —Belching, p. 35 "‘~ 
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of a sequence of facts, ibtd .—True dieams and false dreams, p. 54 sq .— 
Some dreams only fulfilled after some time, others very soon, p. 55. — 
Some of the beliefs mentioned, in agreement with the Muhammadan 
traditions, ibtd. —^The popular views and interpretations of dreams influenced 
by Muhammadan writers, ibid, —Individual iuterprelations of dreams in 
particular cases, p. 56.—Prophetic dreams specially sought for, p, 56 sq. — 
At a saint-shrine or in a sacred cave, ibid. —At a saneluaiy in classical 
antiquity and among the ancient Aiabs. p. 57.—At Iho graves of anccstnis 
among ancient Libyans, ibid. 
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RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR 

The Month of the 'A^Sr, pp. 58-86.—The tenth day of this month, called 
nhdr ‘<UiJra or nhar l-'iSdr, practically the Muhammadan New Year’s 
day, p. 58.— JUd! ibid. —^The month of the ‘Asfir rich in magical 

qualities, ibid.- —^Magic extensively practised on the ’aMra day and on the 
preceding night 'Stird), pp. 58-60.—Charms written on the first ten 
days of the month, p. 60.—Whatever people do on the ‘oMra morning or 
on the night before they will do during the ensuing year, p. 60 sq. —Much 
lejoidng at 'aSira time, pp. 60-62.—Good food eaten at ‘afUra, p. 61 sq. 
—Something of the anim^ sacnficed at the Great Feast left to be eaten 
at 'diHra, pp. 62-64.—^Ritual use made of eggs at this period, p. 64 sq .— 
Ambulation of schoolboys, ibid, —A white fowl bruned alive, p. 65.—Fire 
rites at ‘dSHra, pp. 65-69.—Water rites, pp. 69-71.—The fire and water 
lites of 'Mra presumably old Berber customs transferred to this period 
from Midsummer, p, 71 sq .—Ceremonial fights and tugs of war in the 
month of ‘Asir, p. 72.^—Ceremonial expulsion of the jackal at 'dSAra, 
p. 72 sq. —Other rites of a prophylactic or purificatory character practised 
at 'dHtra, p 73 sq. —Almsgiving, p. 73.—^Use made of antimony and walnut 
root, p. 73 sq.—‘AiHra and the month of ‘Asir fraught with evil influences, 
which call for precautions, p. 74.—Taboos observed m this month in the 
days of old, ibid. —Fasdag, ibid .—Suspension of work, p. 74 sq .—^Taboos 
relating to sweeping and brooms, p. 75 sq .—To matrimonial intercourse. 
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p. y6.--A’o the halcliiiig of chicks, /W//.—Mourning taboo!), pp. yCj-78. 
—Other mourning riles iinri ceremonial burials of a elate or a puppet, 
evidently reprcsonling the Old Year, p. 78 sq. —Other puppeU irapersonnling 
the New Your, p. Ho.—The mourning for Stdna 1 A-T;l&en and 1 -l^IOsin 
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evil spirits, p. rr6 sg. —The sacrifice, pp. 118-120.—Consecration of the 
knives ■with which the animals are going to he killed, p. 119.—The head 
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of a kindred character, p. 126.—The holiness of the sacrificed animal also 
used for the purpose of divination, pp. 126-129.—Prognostications made 
from its death, p. 126.—From its blood, p. 126 sg, —^From its gall and 
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urinary bladder, p. 137.—From ils inleslinos, p. 127 sif. -From Us right 
shoulder-blade, p. 138 ry.—From the process of its liver culled riii, p. 129. 
—Indications given by the condition of ils heart, ibiif. —The saevilieed 
animal a source not only of beneficiiU influences but of harmful ones as 
well, p. 139 sg .—^The iuk/irrUs {Hhcprrils, biiharnis), p. 130 sij, -Practices 
by which those who celebrate the feast seem to guard themselves against 
or shake oil the injurious elements of ils holiness, pp. 131-133.—^Walcr 
rites, p. 131.—^Abstinence from travel and vvork, ibid. —Tugs of war, 
p. 131 sy.—Racing, powder play, and target-shooting, p. 13a sg .—(lames 
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holiness of the feast so as to be able to return without danger to their 
ordinary occupations of life, p. 149.—The carnival rites, with the obvious 
exception of die toy-house at 'dHra, may be assumed to have been first 
attached to Muhammadan feasts in the Berber countries of North Africa, 
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Kalends of January, the Roman New Year’s festival, which had attracted 
the ritual of the Saturnalia and was cdobraled all over the Roman Empire, 
pp. 153-157.—In Rome itself men dressed in skins known to have figured 
on other occasions, and these rites, though of a local character, may possibly 
have suggested imitations outside the places in which they were performed, 
p. 154 ry.—Two Algerian carnivals, reported to take place between the end 
of February and the middle of March, also suggest Roman influence, 
p. 157.—Sir James Frazer’s hypothesis that the Saturnalia may once have 
been held about that time of the year, p. 157 sq.- —Besides Roman 
reminiscences and rites of later origin, the North African plays and masque¬ 
rades may contain survivals of andent Berber practices, p. 158.—^The 
prominent part played in those masquerades by mummers representing 
various kinds of animals, ibid, —^Drawings of persons masked as animals 
found among palsolithic remains in Spain and the south of France, ibid. 
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RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN DATES 
or THE SOLAR YEAR 

The Moors also familiar with the Julian calendar, p. 159,—^Their names for the 
months, ibid . —^The solar year divided into twenty-eight mSn & sil , p. 159 sq . 

—^Thc four seasons, p. 160.—The liili , ibid . — New Year, pp. 160-174._ 

Names for it, pp. 160-162.—^New Year’s meals consisting of some special 
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kind of food, and divination from the food, pi>. i(i<|-it)S.—rrohilntiim of 
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p. 274 —Cats and Tovrls in riles intended to prevent or stop rain, p. 
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CHAPTER XII 

VARIOUS MAGICAL INFLUENCES AND OMENS—^DREAMS 

In the last chapter we noticed many instances of the belief 
that qualities, acts, and events have a mysterious power of 
producing more or less similar effects. In other cases of 
magic causation the effect is more indefinite or more unlike 
its cause. Yet even then we very frequently find the law of 
association of ideas by similarity operating in combining 
agreeable qualities or events with agreeable, and disagreeable 
qualities or events with disagreeable, consequences. And 
there is a parallel combination in the case of omens, which 
are often hardly distinguishable from magical influences. 

In theory there is of course this difference between an 
omen and a magic cause, that the former indicates a future 
event, whereas the latter produces it. In both cases there is 
a sequence of two phenomena, a and b, but in the former 
case a is determined by 3, and in the latter case b by a. There 
can be no genuine omen without being followed by the 
firognosticated event, whereas the same event may take place 
without a. previous omen. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that something which is apt to produce a magic 
effect is in some way or other prevented from* producing it, 
but there can be no magic effect without its cause. Yet as 
both in prognostication and in magical causation there 
is a succession of fcwo phenomena, it may be impossible to 
decide in each case whether the post hoc is a propter hoc or 
not. It is of course considered to be the effect of a cause if 
the preceding phenomenon, a, is an act performed for the 
purpose of producing it. It is probably looked upon more 
VOL. II I B 
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or less in the same light if a is something which is generally 
believed to be possessed of magic energy, It may also be 
said that a is not a pure omen if the occurrence of d may be 
prevented, as, for example, when the death foreboded by the 
hooting of an owl is warded off if the owl is driven away or 
killed.^ It will perhaps be argued that an omen may be 
conditional, that it may indicate the future occurrence of an 
event only in certain definite circumstances ; when a person 
starts on a journey there are many omens which forebode 
misfortune in case he goes on but not in case he turns back. 
Yet even in such cases there is probably some vague notion 
of a causal connection. We must not expect to find much 
clear thought on a subject which is of merely practical 
interest for the people concerned. The important thing 
is the sequence of events and not the nature of their 
connection. 

In Morocco this confusion of thought is reflected in the 
terms of the language : the word /«/, or /a/, is used both 
for a magic influence and for an omen.® In Arabic writings 
the ja'l is represented as an omen consisting of spoken 
words, and it has come to mean a good omen, although it 
originally had a wider significance ; ® the Prophet believed 
in good omens consisting in words, but told his followers 
not to put faith in bad omens.* The Moors speak both of 
good and of bad fal, fdl l~p.dsdn and fal l-gdbe^, and also 
use the verb " to give a fdl ”, for both kinds of it. 

A person who has a bad fdl given to him by somebody tries 
to throw it back on the latter by saying, Fdlek f rdsdk, 
*' May your fdl be on your head ” ; or, FdUk f k'dbdk, 
" May your fdl be on your ankle ” ; or, Fdlek f gdrzek, 
” May your fdl be on your stitch ” (that is, the stitch 

1 Infra, p. 335. 

® In Hebrew there is a word which, means both to divine and to 
practise magic (Wellhausen, Reste arabtschen Heidentum^ [Berlin, 1897], 
p. 200 n. 2). 

® Ibid, p. 205 ; Doutte, Magie ei rehgion dans I’Afrigne du Nord 
(Alger, 1909), p. 363 ; Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), 
p. II 4 - 

* Mishkdt, xxi. 2. i (English translation by Matthews, vol. ii. 
[Calcutta, i8io], p. 381). 
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in your slipper).^ A more general way of warding off a 
bad fdl is to curse it by saying Alldh yen^'ld fdl. A 
bad fal is also called tera. Among the ancient Arabs 
the words fair and tira assumed the meaning of omen in 
general from the great prevalence of divination from 
birds ; ® and the meaning of bad omen attached to tlra 
and Hydra in Islam ® is connected with, if not originally 
due to, the fact that the Prophet, according to the traditions, 
forbade omens taken from the flight of birds and the running 
of animals * This prohibition, however, is by no means 
observed, as will be shown in the chapter dealing with the 
belief in magical influences and omens, as well as other 
superstitions, connected with animals. M. Delphin says that 
in Algeria the tlra is a bad presage, which “ se revele soit 
par un mot qui sonne mal, soit par un fait ”.® But in 
Morocco at least the word tira is used in many cases which 
distinctly suggest the notion of magical influences ; it is often 
applied to acts which are tabooed because they are supposed 
to lead to a death in the family.® 

In our discussion of baraka we have already seen that in 
many cases that which is deemed good for other reasons is 
also supposed to possess magic energy productive of good 
effects. Baraka, or blessed magic virtue, is ascribed to the 
words of the Koran and everything else connected with the 
religion of the Prophet on account of their spiritual goodness ; 
while the baraka of animals like the horse and the sheep, of 
animal products like milk and honey, and of fruit trees and 
corn and other good things, is due to their material useful¬ 
ness or agreeable taste. On the other hand, the notion of 
“ uncleanness ”, which is a magic force productive of evil, 
is an outcome of disagreeable feelings or aversions. Un¬ 
cleanness, as already noticed, is particularly injurious to 

^ For other phrases see Margais, Textes arabes de Tanger (Paris, 
ipn), p. 41s sq. 

* Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 202 sq. 

® Hughes, op. cit. p. 114 ; von Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden 
Culturgeschichte, iii.-iv. (Wien, 1890), p. 69 ; Doutte, op. cit. p. 362. 

^ Mishkdt, xxi. 2. 2 (English translation, vol. ii. 382). 

® Delphin, Recueil de textes pour I'etude de Vcerate parti (Paris & 
Alger, 1891), p. 146. ® Infra, p. yj sqq. 
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baraka or anything holy, but it is also in other cases a source 
of contamination. Contact with unclean infidels may be 
polluting. Once when I arrived at a governor’s place in the 
Great Atlas* mountains my host would not shake hands with 
me. In an Arab tribe in the interior a boy refused to accept 
a coin I offered him for some little service. When, on a 
journey in the neighbourhood of Marraksh, I halted on the 
banks of a river, a woman came there immediately after to 
fetch water but hesitated what to do, because, as my servants 
told me, she was afraid that I had drunk from the river. 
The Jews are a cursed people, and very dirty ; you may eat 
their food but must not sleep in their beds— L-ihud kul 
td'amhum la t^n'as fi Jrdlhum. A man who has had sexual 
intercourse with a Jewess is so polluted by it that he has to 
bathe in seven different rivers in order to get rid of the 
defilement (Tangier). 

Sexual intercourse is in itself polluting and must be 
followed by an ablution. A person who is sexually unclean 
sleeps badly, being haunted by jnUn or abandoned by his 
guardian angels. If he comes into contact with baraka he 
will not only spoil it or otherwise injure the holy person or 
object, but may also himself be hurt.^ If he steps over 
another person the latter will have boils or other sickness in 
consequence (Andjra, Temstman). He must keep out of 
sight of any one who has been bitten by a mad dog, so as 
not to cause the rabies to break out (Ulad Bu'aziz). At 
Fez I was told that it is bad for a person to have sexual 
intercourse on the night before he starts on a journey; but 
at Tangier I heard just the reverse. In the latter town and 
elsewhere it is considered necessary that blood-letting should 
be followed by three days’ continence.® 

Everywhere it is a stringent rule to refrain from sexual 
connection with a woman who has her monthly courses and 
with a woman who has just given birth to a child ; in the 
former case the abstinence should last for eight or twelve or 
even fifteen days, and in the latter case for forty or sixty 
days, though this rule is by no means always observed. 
Menstruous blood (demm l-baid) is due to Hawwa’s eating 
^ Sufira, i. 230 ryy. ® See also supra, i. 410. 
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of the forbidden fruit in Paradise, which was transformed 
into such blood (Tangier), or to “ the blowing of the jniin ” 
(Andjra), and the blood of a parturient woman ^demm n-nifds) 
is equally polluting; witchcraft is practised with both. As 
to hymeneal blood (demm t-lfdhltya [Tangier], sdaq [Fez], 
ssdaq [Ait Warain], sbaljf. [UlEd BCi'aziz], ssba^ [Ait Sadden]) 
opinions differ. It is sometimes said to contain baraka and 
be wholesome for the eyes ; among the U 14 d Bd'aziz, when 
the blood-stained garment of the bride is exhibited, the 
people come and look at it and rub their eyes with the stains.^ 
But I have also heard it emphatically denied that there is 
baraka in such blood, and it is regarded as a seat of danger. 
In Andjra there are bridegrooms who take care that no 
offspring can result from the defloration of the bride, since 
many people believe that the child would be diseased if the 
semen came into contact with the hymeneal blood ; while 
others maintain that the child Ivill be all right if only the 
bride and bridegroom avoid cleaning themselves with the 
same towel. There is b§s in the male organ of generation. 
If a barber does not carefully .clean the razor after shaving 
a man’s pubes, the next person whose head he shaves will 
have boils (Andjra), or the part of a man’s body he shaves 
next will get diseased (Tangier) ; he should clean it with 
water and ashes and then smear it with oil. If in starting 
on a journey in the morning you see the nakedness of a man 
who is urinating or bathing you should turn back:— Ida 
Iglf le-mdilli ger willi (Hiaina). 

It seems that sexual intercourse and, generally, the dis¬ 
charge of sexual matter are looked upon as polluting largely 
on account of the mysterious propensities of such matter and 
the veil of mystery which surrounds the whole sexual nature 
of man. But the defiling effects ascribed to them are also 
in all probability connected with the notion that woman is 
an unclean being. Particularly during menstruation and at 
childbirth she is supposed to be charged with mysterious 
baneful energy, no doubt on account of the marvellous 
nature of these processes and especially the appearance of 
blood ; and it is presumably such frequent temporary defile- 

^ Supra, i. 199. 
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ment of a specifically feminine character that has led to the 
notion of the permanent uncleanness of the female sex.^ 
But women are also for other reasons looked upon with an 
unfavourable and suspicious eye. Islam pronounces their 
general depravity to be much greater than that of men.® 
According to Muhammadan tradition the Prophet said :— 
“ I have not left any calamity more hurtful to man than 
woman. . . . O assembly of women, give alms, although it 
be of your gold and silver ornaments ; for verily you are 
mostly of hell on the day of resurrection ”.® The Moors are 
acquainted with the Muhammadan saying ^ that women are 
defective in understanding and religion— N-nsa ndqisdf'A (or 
'dqlifi wddin (Fez, Tangier); and God has excluded 
them from his mercy— N-nsa nsdhum llah m^n ra^dmtA 
(Ul 3 .d Bil'aziz). They are friends of the devil. They are 
possessed by jniin, who help them to practise witchcraft,® 
nay many women are really/««« in disguise.® Their looks 
are dangerous,’ their curses are more fearful than those of 
men,® their bodies exhale evil influences. In the I^idina and 
among the Ait SiddSn, if a strange woman spends a night 
as guest in another person’s house, she is not allowed to 
undo her girdle unless a fowl is killed or a cut is made in 
the ear of a sheep ; the blood of the fowl or sheep is then 
supposed to destroy the has emanating from her when she 
loosens her belt. Similarly, among the Ait Wardin a married 
woman, widow, or divorced wife must not open her girdle 
when she spends the first night in a relative’s house or tent, 
unless an animal or fowl is killed, or a cut is made in the ear 
of an animal, and the threshold is sprinkled with the blood ; 

’ Cf. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i, ^London, 1912), p. 663 sq.; Idem, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London. 1914), pp. 337, 338, 341 sg.-. Idem, The History of Human 
Marriage, i. (London, 1921), p. 416 sq. 

* I.ane, Arcdiian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 219 ; 
OougUty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1S88), p. 238 sg. 

* Laiie-Poole, The Speeches and Table-Talk of the Prophet Moham¬ 
mad (London, 1882), pp. i6i, 163. 

* Coldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii. (Halle a, S,, 1890), p. 296. 

» Supra, i. 276, 571. » Supra, i. 266 jy. 

’ Supra, i. 420. a Supra, i. 490 sg. 
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and the same rule has to be observed whenever such a woman 
is guest for a night in the home of a stranger. Among the 
Ait Nder, again, she is in no circumstances allowed to loosen 
her girdle in another person’s tent, and if she stays there 
overnight for the first time the host kills a fowl or makes a 
cut in the ear of a goat, and in the latter case he also 
secretly smears a little of the blood on her clothes. 

Old women are particularly dangerous. An old woman 
is worse than the devil— L-dgusa dkfdr men S-Hfan ; nay 
the devil himself is much afraid of her—she bottles him up 
(Tangier). There is a saying that when a boy is born a 
hundred evil jniln are born with him, and that when a girl 
is born there are born w'ith her a hundred angels ; but every 
year a jenn passes from the man to the woman and an angel 
from the woman to the man, so that when the man is a 
hundred years old he is surrounded by a hundred angels and 
when the woman is a hundred years old she is surrounded 
by a hundred devils (Andjra). He who has an old woman 
for wife has all sorts of trouble —Li 'dddit Sdrfa ‘dddA naqima 
(Ulid Bfi'aztz). If a man meets an old woman on his way 
he should say, “ In the name of God the merciful the com¬ 
passionate ” ; and if he meets her in the morning when he 
sets out on a journey he should not proceed on that day but 
turn back (Ait Wary&ger). It is also unlucky to meet a 
widow or a barren woman in the morning (IgHwa), and so 
it is to meet a widow in the evening as well (Ait Wary&ger). 

A bride is also a somewhat dangerous person. Her 
glance or the sight of her may cause misfortune.^ The 
ceremonies which precede, or are connected with, her arrival 
at the bridegroom’s place are largely intended to prevent her 
carrying evil with her to her new home. It is presumably 
for this purpose that she, on her way thither, is taken to a 
river which she has to cross on her mule three times to and 
fro,® and that, if the procession passes a shrine, she has to 
ride round it three times and fdtha is made.® For a similar 
purpose she is taken three or seven times round the bride- 

^ Supra, i. 420 ; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 
148, 163, 169, 172, i8r, 189, 219. 

® Ibid. pp. 185, 190. 


® Ibid. pp. i8s, 186, 190. 
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groom’s house or tent ^ or the mosque of his village ® or the 
village itself; ® purifying substances, like milk,^ water,® and 
henna,® are offered her or sprinkled on her ; and the wheat, 
flour, siksU, or tHsa which is given her and which she casts 
over her head is represented as a means by which she rids 
herself of evil influences.’ The animal which she has ridden 
is purified in some way or other,® and the saddle used by her 
is smeared with henna or blood.® Before she is carried into 
the bridegroom’s tent guns are fired off close to her in order to 
prevent her evil influences from affecting the isldn, that is, the 
bridegroom’s bachelor friends.^ Other guests at a wedding 
seem also to be exposed to some danger, since various rites 
performed by them, and especially by those who come into 
close contact with the bride or bridegroom, suggest a prophy¬ 
lactic or purificatory origin.^^ It is bad/i/ to meet a bridal 
procession on the road (Shawia, Andjra, Ait Waryfiger). In 
Andjra it is believed that if two bridal processions meet, one 
of the brides will die, being affected by the other one’s ; 
and among the Ait Waryiger it is the custom for the women 
of both parties to throw stones at each other to drive away 
the evil. At Tangier I was told that it is bad /a/ if two 
'amm§rtyat‘ (more often called a'mdmer), or bridal boxes, 
meet, or if anybody meets one in the morning, because the 
'ammartya means a bier.^® But this explanation cannot apply 
to the tribes mentioned above, among whom a woman’s bier 
is not made to resemble an 'ammariya or, as in the Shawla 
and among the Ait Wary&ger, 'ammdrtydt^ are not used at 
weddings. Moreover, at Tangier there is a belief that if 
women who have been brides on the same date meet in the 
street, one of them will be divorced or die before long.“ 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 196-198, 200, 
206, 209, 215. 

® Ibid. pp. 199, 200, 203, 208, 215. 

® Ibid, pp. 203, 215. « Ibid. pp. 194, 203, 207, 210, 212 sqq. 

* Ibid. pp. 203, 209, 2T2, 215 sq. 

* Ibid, pp. 214, 217. ’ Ibid. pp. 197, 207, 2 o8, 217. 

® Ibid. pp. 194-196, 201, 205, 207, 2H, 214, 2 i8 sq. 

® Ibid. pp. 210, 219. 10 Ibid. pp. 2io, 218. 

11 See ibid. p. 327 sq., and the references in the footnotes. 

1 ® See infra, p. 453. 

i» Cf, Emily, the Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Siory (London, 1911), 
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The idea that a bride is apt to carry evil with her to her 
new home is easy to understand considering that she is both 
a newcomer and a woman; and the bas attached to a 
wedding may be explained by the belief that bride and 
bridegroom arc much haunted by which are, pre¬ 

sumably, vague personifications of the supernatural dangers 
threatening the young couple on account of the new state of 
life into which they are about to enter, and of the particular 
character of the act by which marriage is consummated.^ 
After a wedding careful notice is taken of anything of im¬ 
portance which happens in the house or tent or village. 
Among the Ait Yiisi, if shortly after the bride’s arrival at 
her new home a death or some other unhappy event takes 
place there or in the village, it is attributed to her unlucky 
taiima, or fringe, whereas good events indicate that she has 
a lucky fringe. There is a similar belief among the Shloh 
of Glawi and Aglu : if the woman whom a man has married 
has a good tatinsa he will prosper, but a bad taiinea will 
bring him misfortune. In Aglu, where all the young men 
of a village who- marry in the same year generally have their 
weddings on the same day in the autumn, it is believed that 
if shortly after this occasion a swarm of locusts makes its 
appearance instead of the expected rain, the plague has been 
caused by the weddings, and the newly married people are 
therefore taken outside the village and told to make sacrifices 
at a saint’s tomb so that the locusts shall fly away. 

But although a bride is looked upon with some suspicion 
and a wedding is not without its dangers, benign magic 
virtue is on the other hand ascribed both to bride and bride¬ 
groom, and the wedding is a blessed occasion from which 
those who take part in it and even the community at large 
expect various benefits.® For marriage is a good thing, 
approved of by religion and contributing to the happiness 
and comfort of life. If a person in travelling comes to a 
village where a wedding is going on, he should stop there 
overnight (Andjra) or at any rate join in the feast (Ul 4 d 

p. 308 :—“ Three brides of the same date must not meet for forty days ; 
if they do the consequences are that one or other will be divorced in the 
same period ^ Supra, i. 388. ® Supra, i. 198 sq. 
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Bti'aztz, Ait Waryager), and it is bad fdl if he does not do 
so ; and the same applies to other feasts besides weddings. 
These beliefs may spring from a feeling that a person should 
not miss the opportunity to be present on a blessed or joyful 
occasion—it is in particular good fdl if the host invites the 
traveller to stay over the whole occasion. But there may also 
be another reason for it, which suggested itself when I dis¬ 
cussed the matter with a native informant ; a gathering of 
happy people may have a tendency to throw off the bqs^ 
which is then floating about and liable to affect the passer-by. 
Some consider it bad fdl to meet a party of people who are 
making merry (Andjra, Shawia). So also the contrary belief 
that it is good /«7 to meet a funeral (Shawia, Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Waryiger, TemsSman) might be explained by the 
tendency of the latter to attract the bqs ; the person who 
meets it will live long (Tangier). In Andjra I was told that 
it is good fal for a traveller to find on the road the dead 
body of a person because his bqs is attracted by it. On the 
other hand, a native of Aglu said that if a person in starting 
on a journey meets people carrying the body of a man who 
has been killed he should turn back, although if he meets a 
funeral he may go on. 

Manslayers are unclean. Poison oozes’for ever out from 
underneath their nails (Andjra, piiaina. Ait Warain) ; hence 
anybody who drinks water in which a manslayer has washed 
his hands will fall dangerously ill (Andjra), and those who 
may have to eat with him from the same dish will take care 
to avoid any portion of the food which he has touched with 
his fingers (Ait Warain). Indeed, people refuse to eat 
together with a homicide (I;Iiaina)—members of the Darqiwi 
brotherhood are particularly careful in this respect (UltLd 
Bu'aziz) ; food partaken of in his company is indigestible 
(Andjra). The meat of an animal which he has killed is bad 
to eat (Andjra, Ulad Bu'aziz, Ait Warain, Ait Sadden). 
When the heart of such an animal is cut, its inside is found 
to be black with blood (Ait Wardin). In many tribes a 
homicide must not perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast 
with his own hands.^ In the yiaina he is not allowed to 

^ Infra, p. u8. 
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butcher an animal, nor to skin one, nor to cut up its meat, 
and at a market he must keep at a little distance from the 
meat offered for sale by the butchers ; when the governor 
wants to squeeze money out of the butchers he sends to them 
a homicide, who can punish any obstinacy on their part 
simply by touching the meat to make it unsaleable. A 
homicide is not allowed to go into a vegetable garden or an 
orchard, nor to tread on a threshing floor or enter a granary, 
nor to go among the sheep, nor to visit a mosque (Hiaina). 
It is a widespread belief that if a homicide comes to a place 
where people are digging a well, no water will appear, or 
the water which has already appeared will run away 
Andjra, Aglu). In Andjra I was told that even a person 
who has killed somebody in war is meskun or mejnitin ; but 
elsewhere the taboos just mentioned were expressly said to 
refer to private manslayers alone. 

On the other hand, homicides also act as doctors. In 
Andjra, if a person suffers from pain in some particular part 
of the body, a homicide thrusts his dagger three times 
towards the affected part without touching it ; and if a person 
is generally ill and confined to bed he pretends to stab the 
patient all over his body, at the same time reciting something 
from the Koran. Feigned stabbing by a homicide is a very 
widespread cure for stinging pain, in Arabic called nd^sa, 
nogza, bdb, or bibdn, among the Igliwa nnahst or nnogzt, 
among the Ait Warain tduwurt, among the Ait Waryfiger 
^auwort. In the last-mentioned tribe ashes are put on the 
part of the body where the pain is felt, and the homicide 
then pretends to stab it with his dagger seven times, every 
alternate time touching the flesh. In the ^iaina he thrusts 
his dagger three times towards the chest without touching it, 
and he does so in the morning before breakfast; or he rolls 
up a small piece of calico, sets light to it, and then touches 
the affected part of the body with it. In Sus a person who 
has a sty {ild) is cured by a homicide pretending to stab it 
seven times. The curative power attributed to a homicide 
is obviously due to an association between the idea of 
killing a man and that of killing an illness.^ 

^ See also supra, i. 326; infra, p. 404 n. i. Cf. infra, p. 558 sq. 
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The uncleanness of a manslayer is not merely due to the 
blood pollution but also to his sin. Among the Rifians of 
the Ait Wary^ger an ordinary manslayer is not considered 
unclean, nor is he blamed for his deed. They admit that 
murder was forbidden by the Prophet and that a murderer 
will go to hell; but if he says his prayers and gives alms and 
invites scribes to recite the Koran he is likely to get rid of 
his sin, and besides, a Rifian is not much afraid of hell. 
Whatever religion may say on the matter, a man who has 
not taken anybody’s life before he is married is not con¬ 
sidered a man. When a young fellow has for the first time 
killed a person he goes to the next market at the head of 
his family, dressed in his best clothes and wearing a new 
bag (Jdjbirt) \ and he wears it not on his left side, as usual, 
but on his right, to announce to all the people what he has 
done and to show that now he is a man. This is done 
whether the homicide took place in revenge or not. But 
though ordinary homicide is admired, it is considered very 
bad to kill a scribe without sufficient reason because of 
his knowledge of the Koran, and it is also considered bad, 
though not in the same degree, to kill an unoffending shereef 
on account of his holy parentage; and if a man who has 
committed either of these crimes slaughters an animal, its 
meat will be difficult to digest. This indicates that the 
taboos imposed on manslayers have something to do with 
the moral side of the matter. And the same is obvious from 
the general view that it is neither sinful nor polluting to kill 
in war. 

In other cases also wrongdoing contains magic energy 
productive of evil.i On the spot at the market-place where 
the judge and the notaries {'ddilV) are sitting no grass will 
grow because it has been contaminated with the has of 
wrongdoers (I^iaina). At Fez, if a person is going to do 
something of importance, for example to buy a horse or to 
make arrangements for his son’s wedding, he avoids passing 
the place where the judge and the notaries are sitting ; if 
he passed it he would not succeed in his business, since there 
is much sin in such a place.® If the first person you meet in 
Sec also supra, i. 238. ® Cf. supra, i. 238. 
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the morning when you set out on a journey is one who does 
not observe his daily prayers, the best thing you can do is 
to turn back (Ait Waryager). Stealing, lying, and fornica¬ 
tion are said to be " had fdl" (Andjra). If a boy or girl 
pilfers food he or she will have white spots on the face on 
the eighth day (ibid.). According to an old Andjra woman, 
it was a belief in times of yore that a person by telling lies 
shortens his life, lessens his size, and decreases his money, 
whereas he who always speaks the truth thereby increases 
his age, strength, family, understanding, and property. 
People who tell stories in the daytime will have children who 
are born baldheaded (^ibid.). 

There are still to be mentioned certain classes of persons 
who, on account of some unpleasant peculiarity, are held to 
be magic causes or omens of ill-luck. We have seen above 
that some persons for this reason are supposed to possess 
the evil eye.^ The Ulid Bu'azlz say that it is better to meet 
a person who is reputed to have an evil eye than to meet a 
glutton (fi.kk&t)'.—Lldhfima yitldga m'a wdfiid ?-$ga‘ Hla 
m‘a wd^id Hkkdi- It is unlucky to meet a blind or a one- 
eyed person in the morning when you start on a journey 
(ididina) ; ® the one-eyed is like 5 ftan, the devil, who also 
has one eye only (Fez). If you meet such a person in the 
morning you should go back to your house and have a nap, 
as otherwise you will not succeed in what you are about 
(Aglu). In Dukkdla it is said that if a one-eyed person, 
a perfectly baldheaded person, and an albino meet in a boat 
it will not move :— La-'wdr l-figgsi u l-qra' t-tdlsi u s~ihdb 
l-ddsi tldfa Id tldgqu f s-sfina trdssi. The Ait Wary&ger 
say that the same will happen if a man who is blind, one who 
is bald, and one who has a sore under-lip meet on board a 
vessel. In the pliaina it is considered unlucky both for the 
person himself and for others to have a nahla, or feather, in 
the hair over the forehead ; to have a feather on one side 
of the crown, on the other hand, is lucky in the case of a 

^ Supra, 1. 419 sq. 

® Cf. Burckhardt, Arabic Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 5 ;—“ The 
Arabs regard a one-eyed man as of bad omen, and nobody wishes to 
meet him ”. 
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man though unlucky in the case of a woman, but to have a 
feather on both sides of the crown is just the reverse. It is 
goodfdl for a man to have much hair on his chest (I^iaina, 
Andjra, Ait Waryiger), evidently because it suggests 
strength ; such hair is called s-SaW de s-sbd'd, or “ lion’s 
hair ”. It is also good fdl for a person to be born with six 
fingers on one or both hands (Fez, Tangier, Dukkala) ; they 
suggest exuberance. And for a similar reason any abnormal 
outgrowth on the body with which a person is born is supposed 
to be a portent of good luck (Fez, Tangier). 

A left-handed person is a bearer of ill-luck. When a 
scribe from Dukkala mentioned to me the Arabic word for 
such a person (^dsri ; at Tangier ‘iJtrrf), he spat and said that 
the 'dsri is a sga‘. To meet him in the morning is unlucky ; 
nobody but another 'dsri employs him as a ploughman ; and 
if an animal is tied with a rope made by such a person the 
rope will break and the animal get loose. My Berber 
secretary from the Ail Sddden refused to eat a fowl which 
had been killed by one of my servants who was left-handed. 
The disfavour with which a left-handed person is regarded 
is due to the notion that the left side is bad and the right side 
good, which is found among so many other peoples and also 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs.^ It is bad fal to use 
the left hand for good acts, which in accordance with custom 
are performed with the right, such as eating, giving alms, 
offering and receiving food or drink or other things, greeting 
a person, telling the beads of one’s rosary ; whereas the 
right hand should not be used for dirty acts, such as cleaning 
one’s anus or genitals or blowing one’s nose, and when you 
spit you should do it to the left.® Whatever the left hand 
writes is bad Jdl, and even a left-handed man tries to use 
his right hand in writing words from the Koran. We shall 
subsequently notice a similar distinction between right and 
left in the meaning attached to some of those spasmodic 
jerks or bodily sensations which are regarded as portents of 
good or evil. Yet in certain magical practices, even though 

^ Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 202, 

® C/. al-Bubriri, SaJjuli, viii. 35 (French translation by Houdas and 
Mar^ais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. 153), 
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performed for no evil object, the left hand is used,^ obviously 
because there is magic energy in the unusual. 

Black people are regarded as unlucky. Among the 
Ul&d Bfl'azlz there are persons who would only buy slaves 
of a somewhat lighter shade. A scribe from the same 
tribe, resident in Mazagan, told me that he always ate some 
bread and salt in the early morning before he left his 
house, since otherwise some misfortune was sure to befall 
him if he happened to meet a black man or a person who 
had an evil eye ; but he said that another method of averting 
the danger was to ask the black man to smile so that he showed 
his teeth, the whiteness of which would neutralise the evil 
caused by his blackness. In the IJiaina, if a party of 
hunters or other people in starting in the morning meet a 
black person, they say to him, Bdiya^, bdiyad, “ Whiten, 
whiten ” ; if he then opens his mouth and shows his teeth 
it is all right, but if he keeps his mouth closed it is a bad 
omen. That black people are evil-omened may in some 
degree be connected with the contempt in which they are 
held ; ® but the colour black is by itself a bad omen and a 
source of evil,® no doubt on account of the gloomy impression 
it makes on the human mind, which is averse to darkness. 

Many families or persons avoid buying animals which 
are perfectly black, as they believe that such animals would 
bring misfortune.* Among the Ulld Bii'aziz there are 
persons who sell any black foal or calf brought forth by their 
own mares or cows, or who give it to somebody to keep for 
them until it is grown-up and then sell it. They also 
maintain that a black dog may cause death in its owner’s 
family; I was told of a case in which two brothers died 

^ Supra, i. 88, 112, 341, 357, 55s, 559 - Cf. infra, p. 382. 

® A negro is only worth salt:— Li-'abd qimdt‘ l-milba. Generosity 
is rare in him:— L-'^d tdajad men qdllat^ lf.dsbit. A free man is made 
to obey with a wink, a negro only with a box :— L-ff.orr bl l~pdmsa u 
l-abd bi d-debza (Dukkala). The conceit of the latter is so great that 
if he Ls not beaten every Sunday he says that there is nobody like him :— 
JL-abd ida ma ycft&l Si l-d^a ne l-fuid ne l-bdd idiqhl ma b/hdlH liad. 
But a negro is stronger than a white man ; he has an extra rib and also 
an extra cup of blood :— L-^abd zdySd ddl'a it ids de d-demm. 

® .See also 'Index’, s.v. Black. * Cf. infra, pp. 287, 289ry. 
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because their father had a little black dog with red legs. 
Many people in different parts of the country dislike having 
black dogs, as being bad for the house, and black pups are 
frequently thrown away.^ As has been said before, a black 
dog the ears of which have not been cut is supposed to be 
a jenn^ and the same is the case with a black cat (IJiAina). 
A black hen is used in witchcraft for the purpose of causing 
quarrels between friends.® In Andjra it is considered 
unlucky to give a black bullock, sheep, or goat as h^tya, 
or “ present ”, for a wife, as it would make the married life 
” black The ominousness attributed to the sight of a 
raven ^ and to the fluttering of a black moth about a light ® is 
obviously due to their colour. If the heart of a slaughtered 
animal is found to be black it is badya/for him who slaughtered 
it (Tangier), or it means that his heart is black (ibid,, Ait 
Sadden, At Ubajtti).* 

In various parts of the country there are families whose 
members never wear anything black lest some misfortune 
should happen to them or their relatives (Dukkila, Salli, 
Tangier, Andjra, Ait SdddSn, &c.). A scribe from Dukkala 
told me that an uncle of his fel} into the sea and was drowned 
because there were black stripes on the white cloak {jillabiyd) 
which he had on. In the same province the cloth of which 
a person’s first tent is made is never blackened, because it 
would be bad Jal for him if it were. At Fez it is bad fal 
to offer a person anything black, especially in the morning. 
Among the Ait TemsSman it is considered bad for a person 
to meet in the early morning not only a black man or woman 
(ismag, iismafi'i') but a donkey with a black mouth, and he 
tries to ward off the evil by the usual phrase, “ In the name 
of God the merciful the compassionate ”. In the ^liaina it 
is bad fell to meet the first thing in the morning a black 
animal and a man dressed in a black cloak, as well as a black 
person ; if anybody on setting out on a journey in the morning 

1 The Prophet is reported to have said :—“ Kill black dogs having 
two white spots upon their eyes ; for verily this kind of dog is the devil ” 
xviii. 2. 1 [English translation, vol. ii. 308]). 

® Hupya, i. 268. ® Supra, i. 360. * Infra, p. 333. 

* Infra, p. 359. * Cf. infra, p. 129. 
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meets a black dog or somebody carrying tar he ought not 
to proceed, nor must tar be taken into another person's 
house lest it should cause misfortune. In Andjra, if any¬ 
body who is carrying something black meets another person, 
he must put down what he is carrying while the other one 
is passing; otherwise the latter will not pass at all but turn 
back, lest he should have some misfortune on that day. A 
similar custom prevails among the Shloh of Aglu and Glawi 
and among the Rifians of the Ait Wary 3 .ger ; the person 
who is carrying the black object says when he puts it down, 
ffasak, or if he addresses more than one person, ffasakum, 
" With your permission ”, to which the answer is, 'Ask dlldh 
(in Rifian 'assik dlldh), or if‘the person to whom it is said 
is a woman, 'AskSm dlldh, corresponding to our “ pray 
Among the Ait Sadden, if a woman is dyeing a tent-cloth 
with sulphate of iron (Jjdj) to make it black and sees 
somebody coming, she warns him not to pass. 

Sooty kitchen utensils are regarded as dangerous. Among 
the Ulid Bd'azlz an earthenware pan (tdji 9 t) must not be 
carried about in the village with the sooty side visible. 
Among the AiJ Sadden, if a person who sets out on a journey 
or goes out hunting, or goes to visit a shrine or to attend a 
market, meets a woman carr3dng an earthenware pan {ofan 
or, if small, tafanf) or a pipkin {Ima'un) with the black side 
turned towards him, he returns home. At Tangier a person 
must not pass between or in front of other persons with a 
sooty pipkin (^qddrd), an earthenware saucepan Qdjin), or a 
pan used for frying or the baking of bread {mdgla) in his 
hand ; and if anybody lends to another his mdqla made of 
copper he strews into it some flour, which is good fdl calcu¬ 
lated to neutralise its blackness. Among the Ait Tems&man, 
also, nobody is allowed to pass between other persons carrying 
a sooty pipkin {taqmtdf), earthenware saucepan (ttajiri), or 
pan used for baking (ana^ddm). In Andjra, if a person 
leaves a place and the people there do not want 
return, they break an earthenware pan used for the^TStiag 
of bread (^mdqld) and throw the pieces after him|,gaying, 
Akna slyibna l-khdla u dhna ma fwqlina We 

threw the blackness, and no trouble will come nesp^^j^i, 
VOL. II 
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meaning that the other person went away with his trouble 
for ever. 

There are other cases in which people make use of the 
colour black for their own benefit. It is used as a charm 
against the evil eye,^ and as a means of influencing the 
weather in accordance with the principle of homoeopathic 
magic.® To have intercourse with a black woman is a cure 
for back-ache (Garblya, Ait Waryflger, &c.) and gonorrhea 
(Tangier, &c.).® The gall of a black cow is a medicine for 
leucoma, which is characterised by whiteness of the eye.^ 
The milk of a perfectly black she-goat is drunk as a remedy 
for whooping-cough.® Cats which are perfectly black are 
used for many purposes.® In sacrifices to jnun the victims 
are by preference black. The best of all sacrifices at the 
Great Feast is that of a ram with black rings round its 
eyes.’ The noblest and holiest of all horses is the black 
horse.® There are certain families for whom black is 
considered a lucky colour.® 

While black is the colour of darkness and gloom, white 
is the colour of light and brightness, and is therefore regarded 
as good The benign magic virtue attributed to milk 

is due not only to its usefulness and taste, but also to its 
colour, which is often emphasised by the natives themselves. 
It is partly on account of its whiteness that milk plays such 
a prominent part in the marriage rites.^’- At Fez at the 
betrothal feast of a young man some milk is ceremonially 

^ Supra, i. 436^^7. ® Infra, pp. 258, 264, 265, 271. 

® See Quedenfeldt, ‘ Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und aberglaubische 
Kuren in Marokko in Das Aasland, Ixiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 

* Infra, p. 294. s Infra, p, 303. Cf. infra, pp. 302, 340. 

® Supra, i. 599 ; infra, p. 308^9. ’ Infra, p. 116. 

* Supra, i. 98. ® See supra, i. 320. 

As an illustration of these feeling^s with regard to black and white 
may be quoted the following statement made by Sir Drummond Hay :— 
“ The fact of the Sultan having mounted a milk-white horse is meant to 
be emblematic of peace and goodwill. When His Majesty is displeased 
he rides a black horse, and according to the royal humour he is said to 
vary the shade of the steed he mounts” (Mrs. Brooks, A Memoir 
of Sir John Drumtnond Hay [London, 1896], p. 216 sgi). 

See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, ' General 
Index s.v. Milk. 
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given to him and his friends to drink in order to make his life 
" white ” ; 1 at the corresponding feast in his fiancee’s home 
milk is, with a similar purpose in view, offered to her and the 
women guests 3 ^ and the same ceremony is repeated at a 
later feast preparatory to the wedding which is celebrated in 
the bride’s house,® as also on her arrival at her hew home.* 
At country weddings, when the bridal procession passes a 
village on its way to the bridegroom’s place, the bride is 
sprinkled with milk or milk is offered to her, and this is 
sometimes said to make her a good wife ® or to give her 
good luck,® and sometimes to make her future “ white 
If a person meets another who is carrying milk and drinks 
of the milk which in such circumstances should be offered 
him, or dips his finger into it, the day will be “ white ” or 
lucky for him (Fez, Andjra, Ait Nder) ; ® and at Fez I was 
told that the offering and acceptance of any other white 
thing, especially in the morning, will produce a similar 
result. In various tribes milk, flour, wool, and eggs are, on 
account of their whiteness, used in rites intended to have 
good effects on newly bought animals.® Owing to the same 
quality eggs figure prominently in marriage ceremonies. In 
Andjra, on the occasion when the corn to be used for the 
wedding is cleaned in the young man’s house, an egg in a 
bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps of corn lying 
ready in the yard, “ in order that the wedding shall be 
without rain^® and the life of the bridegroom shall be white ” ; 
and the egg is afterwards buried under the threshold of the 
house that it shall be stepped over by the young couple, 
whose lives are thereby supposed to become happy.“ Among 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 25. 

® Ibid. p. 27 sq. ® Ibid. p. 139. * Ibid. p. 194. 

® Ibid. p. 170. ® Ibid. pp. 180, 185. ’ Ibid. p. 172. 

* Cf. Tremearne, The Ban of the Bori (London, [1914]), p. 220 
(North African Hausa); Eijub Abela, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss aber- 
glhubischer Gebranche in Syrien ’, in Zeitschriff des Deutschen Palos- 
iina-Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 107 (Metawile). 

® Infra, p. 285. 

For instances in which eggs arc used to make the weather 
bright, see infra, pp. 278, 281. 

Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 89 sq. 
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the Ait Waryiger, when the bridegroom is painted with 
henna, a raw egg is put in the bowl containing the henna, so 
as to make his life " white Among the Tsui, who have 
the same custom, the egg is afterwards removed from the 
bowl and eaten by the bride and bridegroom on the second 
night they pass together, in order that their future shall be 
bright.® At Tangier, when the bride is belted on the evening 
of the seventh day after her arrival by two little boys, a raw 
egg is given to each of them to make her life “ white 

The whiteness of silver is also constantly referred to by 
the natives when they speak of this metal as a charm for 
good luck. Among the Ul 4 d Bu'aziz the young man sends 
to the family of his fiancee a silver coin, which is afterwards 
put underneath the handmill when wheat is ground and then 
taken by the girl or her mother, in order to make things 
“ white ” and lucky ; ^ and among the same tribe, when the 
bride has been lifted out of her tent to be taken to the bride¬ 
groom’s place, a brother or friend of the latter gives her a 
silver coin to make her “ white ” like silver, that is, a good 
wife.® Among the AiJ Yfisi, when the new slippers which 
have been sent by the bridegroom are put on the feet of the 
bride immediately after she has been painted with henna, a 
silver coin is, professedly for the same purpose, placed in the 
right slipper.® It is generally considered necessary that the 
cloak worn by the bridegroom should be white, partly, I 
believe, for the sake of purity, but also, as is expressly sajd, 
in order that his days shall be "white”.’ We have pre¬ 
viously seen that when an incantation has been read over a 
sick person, or a charm has been written as a cure for his 
illness, he must necessarily give some money to the doctor or 
scribe, or if money is lacking something white instead.® 
White is also a lucky colour when found in animals. An 
excellent horse is one which has five white parts, namely, its 
forehead and its four legs ; ® and white fowls are considered 
to bring good luck.“ 

^ WestPrmarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 115. Cf. 
p. X13. ®p. loi. ® /(}?<?. p. 293. ^ Ibid. 2,2,. 

® Ibid. p. 174. « Ibid. p. ISO. Ibid. p. 106. 

® Supra, 1. 156, 218 . Cf. supra, i. 166 ; infra, p. 411. 

* Supra, i. 98. ^ Infra, pp. 65, 203, 310, 379. 
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Another colour which is good fdl is green, the symbol of 
vegetation,^ To offer a person something green, especially 
in the morning, is to give him good luck (Fez). Grass is 
thrown in the direction of the new moon to make the month 
“ green ” or blessed,® Among the Ait Warain a green 
candle is lighted close to a new-born child in order to make 
the child good.® Among the Tsui, when the wedding has 
come to an end and the young wife has been girdled, she 
goes and gathers some fresh palmetto leaves, so that her 
days shall be " nice and green ” and the year blessed. 
Among the Ait N^er, when the new pieces of tent-cloth are 
inserted in the place of the old ones, one or two fresh palmetto 
leaves are sewn in between them. Green is, and especially 
used to be, the colour most favoured by the shereefs.* Yellow, 
the colour of the shining sun and of the most precious of 
metals, is also possessed of magic virtue. The game called 
si£, which is played with the quarter parts of split bamboo 
cane, is believed to cause sunshine ; ® and, as said above, 
if little boys ride on bamboo canes " the good is coming ” 
or the year will be good.® A person wearing yellow slippers 
which are always clean and bright is thereby protected from 
the evil eye, people will respect him, he will never suffer want, 
and his face will not turn yellow (Tangier), It is to its colour 
that saffron owes its prophylactic virtue.Blue and red 
are also charms against the evil eye,® and some curative 
power is ascribed to the latter. At Fez, if a child is troubled 
with hiccup (jAwdqd) a piece of red paper or calico or silk 
is fixed with spittle on its forehead above the nose. In 
Jbel ybib I saw a man wearing a red thread through the 
upper part of his right ear as a remedy for a diseased eye. 

^ See also supra, i. 117, 128, 243; infra, p. 169. 

® Supra, i. 124. * Infra, p. 384. 

* Cf. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia, ii. (Edinburgh, 1792), p. 206. 

® Infra, p. 278. ® Supra, i. 601. 

Supra, i. 443. Over large parts of Asia, ancient and modern, 
yellow is the supreme and most sacred colour ; in ancient Egypt it was 
held in high honour; in Greece and Rome it was a favoured colour, 
mentioned with a tone of delight (Havelock Ellis, ‘ The Psychology of 
Yellow ’, in The Popular Science Monthly, Ixviii. [New York, 1906], 
p. 458 sq .; Ewald, Die Pca-ben6ewegung [Berlin, 1876], p. 65 sqg.). 

® Supra, i. 431. 439 . 44 °. 443 - See infra, p. 421. 
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Among the Ait Warydger a person suffering from jaundice 
who cannot persuade himself to drink his urine as medicine 
ties a red silk thread through his right earlap. Red is used 
in witchcraft,^ and in wedding rites.® I have elsewhere 
suggested that the use of red which is found in the 
marriage ceremonies of so man 5 ’ countries, is meant to be 
not only a sign of virginity, but also a means of ensuring 
defloration.® 

Qualities of taste are supposed to produce magic effects, 
good or bad according as the taste is agreeable or not. 
If schoolboys eat sour things they will become stupid, 
whereas sweet things make them docile (Andjra, Tangier). 
Red raisins, in particular, exercise a wonderful influence on 
their intelligence. An old schoolmaster at Tangier assured 
me that if a boy eats twenty-one raisins every morning on an 
empty stomach for forty successive mornings, he will learn 
in six months as much as he would otherwise learn in a 
whole year ; and he added that scribes also profit greatly by 
a similar diet. The benign virtue of sweet things is utilised 
in childbirth * and marriage rites. The raisins, dried figs, 
or dates which are offered the bride or thrown over her are 
in some tribes said to bring good luck on account of their 
sweetness,® or to make everything sweet,® or to make the 
bride sweet to the bridegroom’s family.® To achieve the 
last-mentioned object a date or raisin is, among the Ait Yfisi, 
put into the right slipper of the bride.® At Fez, a few days 
after the proposal on behalf of the young man has been 
accepted, some women of his family or kin, including his 
mother, go to visit the girl’s mother, and she offers them, 
besides other food, honey in order that her daughter shall 
be sweet ’ to the family of her future husband and there 
shall be no quarrel between them.® That iaraia ascribed 
to honey®" is of course due to its sweetness. The 6araka of 
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Sitpra^ i. 572. 

^ estermarck, Ceremonies in Morocco^ pp. 148, 284. 

Jdemy The History of Human Mamage, ii. 447, 466 so. 

Infra, pp 376, 381, -f / 

Westemarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, p. 204. 

Utd p. 206 sq. 7 Ibid. p. 209, 8 p j jQ 

I 6 td. p. 23. See also infra, p. 193 sq. 10 Sufra, i. 104. 
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salt^ is likewise connected with the taste of this, the most 
indispensable of all seasonings. The bitter taste again, being 
disagreeable, is productive of evil. If a woman wants a man 
to divorce his wife—for example, if she wishes to get rid of a 
rival—she puts the gall of a fox in the bed in which the man 
and his wife are sleeping together, in order to sow discord 
between them leading to divorce; and my informant said that 
it is the bitter taste of the gall that makes them quarrel (Ul9.d 
Bfl'aziz). The gall of a raven is used for a similar purpose 
Absinthium mixed with tea is supposed to cause 
quarrels between persons who partake of it together for 
two or three days in succession.® 

It is no doubt, in the first place, on account of their 
foulness and nasty odour that excrements of men and of 
animals which are not allowed to be used for food are 
regarded as “ unclean ” and haunted by jniin ; ^ yet the 
unlawfulness of these animals from the dietary point of 
view must also have something to do with the matter. For 
the dung of cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is not considered 
unclean but, on the contrary, is even supposed to have 
some baraka,^ presumably because of its usefulness as 
manure. Curative or other beneficial effects are nevertheless 
in certain cases ascribed to the excrements of animals which 
are not used for food,® and even to those of people.'^ I know 
a man in the Carbiya who applied his own excrements to 
his neck when its skin was scaling off; he sat in the sun until 
the filth had dried, and then washed it off. In Andjra I was 
told that a person suffering from fever caused by the eating 
of figs is made to inhale the fume of a Moslem’s excrements, 
which are burned for this purpose. At Fez the itch Q,dkkd) 
is cured by a bath in the Buhrareb, which carries away the 
sewage, and jaundice (b'Asffar) by the eating of radishes and 
lemons and the drinking of a little of one's own urine. 
Among the Ait Waryfiger a person who has jaundice 

1 Su^a, i. 115. Cf. supra, i. 310. * Infra, p. 332. 

® Supra, i. 112. * Supra, i. 380. 

® Supra, i. 103 ; infra, p. 294. ® Infra, Chapter XVIII. 

’ See also infra, p. 385. For the use made of human excrements 
in summoning-ywwM and by jugglers, see supra, i. 360, 362 ; infra, p. 340. 
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(bosdffir) cures it by having a similar drink on three con¬ 
secutive mornings before breakfast; and a person who in 
walking knocks his toes against a stone stops at once and 
makes water on them. In Andjra a newly bought earthen¬ 
ware oil-lamp is put underneath an uncircumcised boy in 
order that he shall make water in it, and the urine is left 
there for three days; then the lamp will not " drink the 
oil ”, because there is baraka in the urine of a little boy. At 
Fez, where the water-closets are cleaned by the unmarried 
girls of the households, they are thereby supposed to become 
lucky in their married life; but in this case the salutary 
effect is evidently attributed to the act of cleaning, which is 
said to make their fortune (sa'd) “ white 

An object which, on account of its shape, is much feared 
among people who live in tents is the small curved or swallow¬ 
tailed piece of wood, called in Arabic ^orb (plur. fy.rdb') 
and in the Berber of the Ait Ydsi aftrib (plur. if^rtbSn), which 
is used for attaching the tent-cloth on the right and left sides 
of the tent to the peg (Arab. 4fSd, plur. uf&d ; Berb. of the 
Ait tdgivUst, plur. $ig^iisin) by means of a rope. It is 
said to have the power of the evil eye and even to be more 
frightful than a human eye. Among some tribes this is 
only the case with the fyrdb in the four corners of the .tent or, 
particularly, the two on either side of the entrance. The 
Ulftd Bfi'aziz consider these two h^rdb to be very dangerous, 
if the tent is pitched in such a manner as to make one 
of them overlook a neighbour’s yard, where he keeps his 
animals. The two foremost hrdb of two neighbouring tents 
should be opposite each other— ^rb mgdbel ^orb. If this 
rule is not observed, the neighbour may complain about it 
to the pvernor, and in any case he would protect himself 
by putting between the tents a pan or pipkin with the sooty 
side turned towards the dangerous horb ; but this may lead 
to new quarrels, since the black object is bad /«7for the other 
party. The projecting ^orb is dangerous even though there 
IS a considerable distance between the two tents, but not if 
they are separated by a row of cairns. The Ait Ydsi and 
the AiJ S^ddgn maintain that all the ihAb&n hurt the animals 
if overlooking them, and the inhabitants of another tent as 
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well if turned towards its entrance. In summer the tents of 
a village (iigHmmi, plur. are pitched in two or 

more rows, not necessarily of the same length, whereas in 
winter, when the village is more exposed to robbers and 
jackals, it is made in the shape of a square or rectangle ; 
and the animals are kept overnight outside the entrance of 
the tents of their respective owners, though in the morning 
before being taken to the pastures they are often moved to 
the place behind the tent. Thus one tent in a row must not 
project ahead of another, nor must the right or the left side 
{timgmdm) of a tent be turned towards the front or back 
(afds) of another. The i^ribSn, however, have no power to 
strike beyond a landmark made of a low wall of earth 
(agdem), and the evil influences emanating from them may 
also be neutralised by a piece of an old and black afli^^j 
(such a rag is called ahlds^ tahldst^ or abttan) stuck up in 
front of them, which is said to absorb the has. When a tent 
is pitched, one or two of the ijtribSn are smeared with henna 
mixed with water or spittle, which is regarded as good fal. 
There is a similar custom among the Ul&d Bti'aziz, who 
smear the dangerous hrdb with a mixture of henna, cloves, 
and rose-water, as I was told, to give baraka to the tent and 
to make them harmless. 

There are still other precautions which have to be taken 
when tents are pitched. Among the UlSd Bfl'aziz the ridge¬ 
pole of one tent must not be on a line with that of another— 
l-^mmdr ma igdbel l-homm&r ; if this rule is not observed, 
the people inhabiting the tents and the animals which are 
kept between them will have to suffer. In the same tribe 
one of the needles {mt-aif, sing, mdf^yaf) with which a tent 
has been sewn must be hung up inside it and left there for 
three days ; it is called 'dzri l-lfdima, " the bachelor of the 
tent”. So also among the Ait Ydsi and the Ait Sadden 
the needles (zssig’'na [Ait Ydsi] or issig^nan [Ait Sadden], 
sing, issig^nt) are hung up on the ridge-pole (ai^dmmar) for 
three days, or among the former, according to another account, 
for seven days, after which they are given back to their 
owners ; and I was told by an old Ait Ydsi woman that if 
they were returned before they had been hanging in the tent 
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for three nights, the bas Qbcis) would strike the tent and 
cause it to be burned. 

Pointed and sharp objects are often regarded as ill- 
omened. It is bad/a/ to find a nail (Fez, Tangier) or a 
needle (Tangier) in the street or on the road. In the tlidina 
it is believed that if a prickly-pear bush is allowed to flourish 
opposite the door of a house, its leaves will make the house 
empty. If you hand to a person a pair of scissors, you 
should put them on the upper side of your right hand, or 
you should lay them on the ground and let the other person 
pick them up, lest you should have a quarrel with him 
(Tangier, Andjra), Or if you hand to any one a pair of 
scissors or a knife or a dagger, you should keep the blade 
in your own hand and offer him the handle (Ait Warytlger). 
The Ait Sadden consider it very bad fdl to make a cutting 
in the ^arrselt, or vertical pole supporting the roof of a 
house or tent, or even to pretend to do it; hence a boy 
■who touches the pole -with a knife is stopped at once. 

The fear of ill-omened persons, animals, or objects ex¬ 
tends to their names, for which euphemistic expressions are 
often substituted.^ When a Jew is mentioned to the Sultan 
or a high official or some other person in a prominent position 
he should not be called ihudi but demmi (written d^mmi), 
which means a “ client ” (Fez). A qdhba, or prostitute, is 
called bagtya, which indicates a woman who is “ desirous ” 
of men. A person who is blind (a'md) is bser, " sharp- 
eyed ”, and one who is one-eyed (^dwar) is firdi, ” single ’’ 
or " odd ”, or ;firdi min 'ainina or 'ain, “ odd-eyed ". 

Many animals have euphemistic names. A dog is styled 
qdni'i (Fez) or qdnd (Tangier), “ contented ”. In the IJiaina 

Cf. Host, Efterretninger om Mardkos og Fes (Ki0benhavn, 1779), 
p. 3 o8 sq. ; de Dombay, Crammaiica linguae mauro-arabicae (Vindo- 
bonae, 1800I, p. 39 sq. ; Mar9ais, ‘ L'Eaphemisme et 1 ’Antiphrase dans 
les dialectes arabes d’Algerie *, in Orientalische Studien Theodor 
mideke gewidmet (Gieszen, 1906), p. 425 sqq. ; Monchicourt, ‘ Repu¬ 
gnance ou respect relatifs k certaines paroles ou a certains animaux ’, in 
Sevut iunisienne, xv. (Tunis, 1908), p. 5 sqq. ; Poivre, ‘ Repugnances 
ou respect relatifs k certaines paroles ou a certains animaux ’, ibid. xv. 

271 sq.-, 'Oov.tXb, Magie et religion dans I’Afriqwe dtt Nord {AXgsr, 1909), 

p. 364 sqq. 
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it is in the morning, in the presence of people not belonging 
to the household, called mdrbdS^, “ bringer of profit ” ; a fox 
is then called mdrbdha, and a jackal t-tdleb 'Ali, “ the scribe 
‘Ali ”, The Ait Sadden call a jackal (uHiiz) ttdlb 'AU at 
any hour of the day ; and in the morning they name a 
hedgehog iinst) amdrbSoit., “ bringer of profit ”, and a fox 
(ik’dS), a wild-boar {ahdllttf or obAlher), and a porcupine 
{drui) wdrssbai^, ” one who has no morning Among the 
Ulid Bil'aziz a fox is in the morning spoken of as t-tdleb 
'Ah, a name which is said to be given to it by its own wife. 
Among the Ait Waryiger a fox is styled si ‘Ali, as though it 
were a scribe, other persons of that name being called ‘Alius. 
They say that the fox was once a scribe, which is indicated 
by its Arabic name fd'leb —a confusion between t^d'leb and 
tdleb. The gall-bladder (mdrrdrd) of an animal is termed 
h.l'dwa, ” sweet ” (Fez, Tangier). The dung of cattle is in 
many places euphemistically named ” henna ” (I^iaina, Ait 
Wardin, Ait N^er) ; while the Ait Sadden call it in the 
morning l^dnna iazidm, ” the henna of the cattle ”, instead 
of the usual zebel. Wine and spirits are called l-kds l-^arr, 
“ the hot cup ”, 

Euphemistic names are very frequently given to black 
things. Swed or swud is a better word for black than the 
usual khal ; but a black horse is styled l-aud le-dhdm. 
The Shloh of Aglu and Glawi use the berberised word Idham 
for a black horse, mule, or donkey. Tar {qdtrdn, qetrdn, 
or getrafi) is often named biad or biaf, "white”, but at 
Fez it is called Id-sel l-hdrra and in the IJiaina l-dsel l-harr, 
“ hot honey ”. The Ait Sadden call it in the morning 
burbd^, "disposer of profit”, instead of the usual ll&to^\ 
and the Ait Wardin, I am told, never speak of it by any 
other name but bArbd^. The Ait Yiisi call sulphate of iron, 
which is used for the blackening of the tents, Ihdnna ifildn, 
" the henna of threads ” ; and some of the Ait Sadden 
apply to it the same term in the morning, instead of the 
ordinary jjdj, while others refrain from mentioning it alto¬ 
gether. In the same tribe it is considered unlucky to speak 
of a piece of an old tent-cloth, af),lcH or (if small) tal^ldst, in 
the morning ; if a woman nevertheless does so she calls it 
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the a^las of such or such a tribe or village, the people of 
which have killed some near relative of hers, or ahlds n 
irAmin d u^din, “ the ahlds of the Christians and Jews ”, or 
tdhldst n Anna ur iyei^miln, “ the ta^ldst of any one who 
does not like me 

Among the UlSd Bfl'aziz an earthenware pan (fdjln) is 
called by the men farrdft^ “ bringer of joy ”, and a pipkin 
{g^dra) bdrma ; and if a woman, in speaking to a man, 
makes use of either the word fdjln or g^dra, the latter replies, 
Llah ijd'lik tftargik d'la Ajh^k, " May God make you break 
it over your face But though the women among them¬ 
selves are allowed to use those words, they also euphem¬ 
istically call the pan hdint, “ manservant ”, and the pipkin 
^dinia^ “ maidservant In the IJiaina a pipkin may inside 
the household be called either gidra or borma (or bdrmd), 
but outside it the proper term is msdkhra, ” a woman who 
is compelled to serve ”, while an earthenware pan is called 
■msdl}fiar, as if it were a manservant. The Ait SdddSn 
insist that in the morning, or before some member of the 
household sets out on a journey, or in the presence of a 
shereef who understands their language or a governor, an 
earthenw^are pan (n/«« or, if small, fdfani) shall be called 
umlil or tumlilf, “ white ”, and a pipkin {Imdiai) of any 
size tumliif. At Fez charcoal is euphemistically 

called biadi, ” white ”, and the same is the case in the IJidina, 
although the ordinary word which is there used for it, fd^dr, 
is itself a euphemism meaning “ stout 

At Fez, if a person asks another to give him powder 
(bdritd), he calls it mesk r-rjdl, ” the musk of the men 
Lead \rsaj) is termed iflf, “ light ” and a bullet 

(gfd^d) bjtfa (Tangier) or fiffaft, “apples” (Fez, IJiaina). 
Fire is very frequently called *dfiya, which is only another 
pronunciation of the word 'dfiya, “ health " ; while ndr is 
particularly used for hell-fire. The Ait Warain avoid men¬ 
tioning the word timssi (fire) when .they ask any one to lend 
them fire, and use the term I'dflH instead. 

The broom is euphemistically called rndfldlM, " one that 
is making [something] good ” (Tangier). At Fez, if a person 
asks another to give or lend or sell to him a big needle, such 
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as is used for the sewing of coarse materialj he says 
“ key ” (literally “ opener instead of mdhyat, and if he 
asks for an ordinary sewing needle he says mef^dJia instead 
of yibra. In the IJiaina a mdhyat is in the morning called 
vtdffa^ and a yibra m-Affd^a. Among the Ait SaddSn the 
words tasarutt^ which means both sewing needle and key, 
and issi^ni^ which means big needle, must not be mentioned 
in the morning, but a sewing needle should be called 
tdlmef0^t, “ small opener ", and a key and a big needle 
almef^dfi, " opener " ; and at the threshing floor the word 
issig^ni must not be used at any time of the day. Among 
the Ul^d Bfi'aziz the men call the horb of a tent mirbah 
(plur. mr&baJf), " bringer of profit ”, and if a woman uses 
the word horb in speaking to a man the latter says, Llah 
ijd'lu yihdrj d'lek, " May God make it fall on you The 
Ait Ydsi call the ihribin in the morning by the name of the 
whole side of the tent, tizzmdm. In the Hiaina the threshold 
(^dfbd) of the house is called bab r-rasq^ " the door of pro¬ 
sperity ”, a term which in Tangier is only used for the 
threshold of a shop. 

In asking somebody to extinguish a light many people 
avoid the direct expression tfi and say biyif 

"Make the light spend the night”. When a person is 
going to ford a river he says nd'di l-wdd instead of ndqta' 
l-wdd, because ndqta' also means " I shall cutAnother 
instance of avoiding a word on account of the unpleasant 
ambiguity of its meaning is to call one’s maternal uncle 
^bibi, ” my dear one,” instead of hdli, which also means 
" empty ”. 

We have previously noticed euphemistic names given to 
the jniin and the devil; ^ and euphemisms and periphrases 
are also used for the other great enemies of mankind, illness 
and death. A person who is ill is said to be 'aiy^n, " tired ”, 
and one who is hopelessly ill md'dtim, ” lost ”. If a person 
who is very ill speaks of it himself he says, Ana fd r-rdfima 
d dlldh, " I am in God’s mercy ” ; or. Ana l-krdma d 
dlldh, “ I depend on God’s generosity ” ; or, Ana kdf 
dlldh, " I am as God will Of a person who is seriously 
^ Supra, i. 263, 263, 412. 
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ill and whose face has turned yellow it is said, Sdgfaf l-wdrqa 
dydlii, “ His leaf has fallen” ; and of one who has died 
of a disease, Hgdi mudda u l-wdrqa dydlA sdqta, “ Since 
some time his leaf is fallen ” (Fez)- These expressions are 
allusions to the person’s leaf on the tree of Paradise which 
falls when a person is destined to die.^ A death is announced 
lo the Sultan by the statement that So-and-so 'dbba bqs sidna, 
“ took away the bas of our lord 

There an; auspicious words as well as inauspicious ones. 
It is a {food omen for a person who sets out on a journey in 
the morning to hear the words mbdrak^ “ blessed ”, or 
mes'ild, '* lucky ” ; and if persons who are intent on robbery 
at night hear either of these words, which are also used as 
names for people, cried out, they are encouraged by it to 
carry out their evil intentions (DukkS.la). The Ait W3.ryS.ger 
regard it as good fdl for one who starts on a journey in the 
morning to hear the names ‘Absram (‘Abdsslam) or Moll 
(Muhammed), but as bad fdl to hear ']£sa or Musa. In 
other cases omens are drawn from words or statements which 
are by themselves neither lucky nor unlucky, but may become 
good or bad fdl in accordance with the circumstances in 
which they are heard. If a person is speaking of something 
which he intends to do, and a stranger is at the same moment 
heard saying something which might be applied to the object 
of the conversation, then that which is said is regarded as 
For example, if he says that he is going to travel or 
to marry, and somebody is heard saying “ No ”, he should 
refrain from doing it (Tangier, Andjra, Ait WarySger). If 
in similar circumstances the mddden's call to prayer, or the 
of women, or the music of fabbdlin is heard it is good 
/«/, but it is bad fdl to hear somebody weeping (Fez). If a 
person unexpectedly appears at the moment when other 

'■ Infra, p. }i«j jy. 

• The Tuareg do not say of a person that he “ has died ”, but make 
use of a periphrase instead (Houist, Sur le Niger et au pays des 
Touaregs [Paris, 1808I, p, 227; Aymard, Les Tauareg [Paris, 1911], 
p. 57). In Pale-jtine people have a great objection to announcing a 
person’s death directiy to any one (Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy 
Land [iMnilon, l9o6|, p. 155). 

* Cf. Delphin, op. cii. p. 14G (Algeria). 
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people are speaking of him, he will live long. They say to 
him, B&qi 'domrak twll (Tangier, Andjra, &c.), “Your life 
is still long”, or Igzzif la'mdrnik, “Your life is long” 
(Iglfwa) ; and in Andjra and Aglu he stamps three times 
with his right foot. 

All sorts of events which are apt to produce a disagree¬ 
able feeling are looked upon as inauspicious. If a person 
has some serious misfortune on the day when he is going to 
make arrangements for his marriage with a certain woman— 
for example, if he is caught by the authorities—^he refrains 
from marrying her. An old man from the yidina told me 
that the following events are bad fdl for you if they occur 
when you are setting out on a journey in the morning :—^to 
knock your foot against a stone ^ or get a thorn into your 
foot just outside your door ; to see two men or dogs or cocks 
fighting or two donkeys biting each other ; to meet two men 
one of whom wants to take the other one to the governor or 
the sheikh to accuse him of some offence, or to compel him 
to make an oath ; and to meet a person who is being taken 
to prison. And whether you are starting on a journey or 
not, it is bad fal for you to hear, the first thing in the morning, 
somebody weeping or to see two persons quarrelling or 
animals fighting, or the corpse of an animal; whereas it is 
good/d7 if you meet children who are playing or women who 
are singing or some one who is praying. 

If an animal on which a person is riding when he sets 
out on a journey falls down three times, he should not proceed 
(Aglu). If anything falls down when you are riding you 
ought not to go to the place to which you intended to go, and 
if an object falls from your hand while you are doing some¬ 
thing you ought not to complete it (Dukkala, &c.). Once 
when two persons were playing with sticks at Mulai Abdllah’s 
shrine in Dukkila and a third person passed between them, 
one of them dropped his stick; the other people who were 
present advised them to stop playing, but they did not follow 

^ There are similar superstitions among the Fors (Felkin, ‘ Notes on 
the For Tribe of Central Africa ’, in Proceedings of tfw Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, xiii. [1886], p. 330) and the Nandi (Hollis, The Nandi 
[Oxford, 1909], p. 79). 
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the advice, and in consequence the one -who had dropped his 
stick shortly afterwards lost his eye. On the other hand, I 
have also heard the opinion that it is good fat if the animal 
on which you are riding falls down, or if you drop anything 
you hold, because then it removes the has, which at the same 
time falls to the ground (Andjra). 

If a person starts on a journey or goes to the market and 
finds that he has left something behind or is called back, he 
should not turn back, or if he does he should not make 
another start on that day (Shawia, U14d Bd'aztz, Andjra, 
Ait WarySger) or he should eat a little flour before he sets 
out afresh (At Ubahti) ; otherwise he will have some mis¬ 
fortune.^ Hence if some one at home notices the thing left 
behind he should not ask the other one to return, but call 
out to make him stop and then take the thing to him. So 
also when the ploughman fetches the animals, plough, and 
seed from the master’s house in the morning he must not 
be called back once he has left, but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go to him (^idina).® 

The uncanny feeling caused by an unusual event makes 
it bad fat. If a hen is heard crowing like a cock somebody 
in the house will die, unless it is killed at once, in which case 
the has will fall back upon the hen (I;Jiaina).® If a person in 
buying a thing happens to take out of his bag the exact 
amount of money without counting the coins, it is said that 
the devil counted them for him, and he should throw them 
back into the bag to avoid ill-luck (Andjrah or he should 
spit on the money (Tangier). But there are also people who 
consider it good fdl and kiss the hand which took the money 
from the bag (fbidt). 

To do something which is contrary to custom, and there¬ 
fore improper, is followed by misfortune and, as we have 
noticed above, is often associated with the activity of 

t lu Syria, also, a person who sets out on a journey must not turn 
back to fetch anything he may have left behind (EijQb Abela, loc tti. 
p, 07). There is a similar superstition among the Fors of Cential Africa, 
particularly in the rase of a person who goes out hunting (Felkin, loc. 
cit. p. 230). Among the Nandi “ to call back a person who has started 
on a journey portends evil ” {Hollis, oJ> cit. p 79). 

* Infra, p. 219. ® Cf. Eijab Abela, loc, cit. p. 85 (Syria). 
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jnUn ^'or the devil,® It is h&dfdl to light a candle or a lamp 
in the daytime (Andjra, Ait WaryS.ger). It is bad to leave 
your bed unmade when you go out in the morning (yiaina). 
If a woman puts on her head the turban (rdssa) or fez (tdrb^f) 
of a man, the glass- and earthenware of the house will break 
(Fez). It is bad fdl for a man to use a palmetto rope as a 
turban, or to wear a turban made of camel’s-hair which has 
not been cut off with shears, as it should be, but pulled out 
by hand (yiaina). It is bad to reverse your cloak when you 
take it off (Fez) ; a married man who does so will divorce 
his wife (yiaina). It is likewise bad to wear a garment 
with the inside out—such a thing is only done by Jews, 
Of him who does it people say that " his religion is reversed ” 
(Ait WarySger), or that “ the world will be reversed for 
him ” (Andjra) ; but scribes maintain that although it is 
bad Jdl to do it purposely, he who does it unawares will soon 
get a new garment (Tangier).® It is bad/(z7 to put out the 
hand through one of the arm-holes slit in the upper corners 
of the or through the small opening in its front 

(Andjra).* It is bad to walk with one slipper only (Igllwa); 
it is said that he who does so is like the devil, who has only 
one foot (Andjra), or like a one-eyed person (Ait WarySger), 
or that one of his children will die (I;Jiaina). To wear a 
single slipper is in fact strictly prohibited in the Muhammadan 
traditions, because in the days of ignorance the removal of 
one of the sandals was a symbol of annulling an oath of 
allegiance.® It is bad to sleep with one’s slippers ® or belt 
underneath the head ; he who does so will have nasty dreams 
(Tangier). It is bad fdl to eat or drink standing,^ to drink 
water from one hand only instead of drinking from both 
hands united (Andjra, IJiaina), and to drink with the mouth 

Supra, i. 271 sq. ® Supra, i. 409 iq. 

® In Syria a person who has put on his shirt or trousers reversed 
without knowing it is supposed to be proof against witchcraft (Eijub 
Abela, /oc. eit, p. 82}. For a similar superstition at Libanon see 
Tallqvist, Pd helig ach ohelig Mark (Helsingfors, 1918), p. 119. 

* Cf. supra, 1 . 272. 

® Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, i. (Leiden, 
1896), pp. 47. 49 sq- 

® Cf. supra, i. 272. ^ Cf. supra, i. 271 sq. 

VOL. II D 
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in the water like an animal (IJiaina, Andjra, Ait Waryiger); 
if you drink in the latter manner the water will go out 
through your anus, and if you eat standing or eat in a doorway 
you will become poor (Tangier). It is bad fdl to leave a 
vessel from which people are in the habit of eating turned 
upside down overnight (ibid^ ; the bos will remain in it 
(Ijliaina). If a person walks with his hands joined together 
behind his back, his father or grandfather or some other 
relative of his will die (Ait Wary&ger).^ It is bad fdl to 
fold one’s hands (Tangier, Aglu). 

To whistle inside a house or tent is to make it empty— 
T-isfar i'diydf I Id-hla (Ulid Bfi'aziz) or t^add'di be l-^ld 
(Fez) ; in other words, its inhabitants will either die or 
abandon it (Ulid Bu'azlz, Uiaina, Fez, Tangier, Andjra). 
The house will also be deserted by the angels (Tangier). 
It is forbidden to whistle in a mosque or on a threshing- 
floor,* and bad fdl to do it on the road (Uiaina, Andjra, Ait 
Waryiger). But it is the custom for the shepherd to whistle; 
he thereby drives away evil influences from the animals 
(Uidina, Ait Waryiger). From a passage in the Koran ® it 
is understood that whistling was in the days of ignorance 
one of the idolatrous rites in the Meccan temple, and it is 
therefore generally held to be unlawful for pious Moslems.* 

To gnash the teeth in one’s sleep is to call for the death 
of a member of the family (Tangier) or, if habitual, " to 
eat one’s nearest relatives ”—^that is, one of them will die 
—(Uiaina), or he who does so is going to kill somebody 
(Andjra). If a woman sneezes while engaged in weaving, a 
member of the household will die before long; but if she 
sneezes while grinding corn in the daytime, the house will 
have a guest in the evening (I^iaina). To sneeze when some¬ 
body is talking is good fdl (Dukkala), or indicates that what 
is said is true (Tangier),® and it does so also if it is the 
talker himself who sneezes. The Prophet is related to have 

^ Cf. supra, i. 409. 

* Among the Nandi nobody is allowed to whistle in the plantations 
(Hollis, op. eit. p. 20). 

® Koran, viii. 35. « Hughes, op. eit. p. 666. 

* Cf. Eijab Abela, loc. cit. p. 106 (Syria). 
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said that God loves sneezing, and that if a person sneezes 
and immediately afterwards says, as he should do, “ God be 
praised”, it is incumbent upon everybody who hears it, or 
at least one of the party, to exclaim, ” God have mercy on 
you This prescription, which is generally followed in 
Morocco, suggests that sneezing was originally looked upon 
as dangerous.* When a person belches he says, Astag/ir 
dlldh, “ I implore the pardon of God 

The twitches of muscles and itchings are interpreted as 
omens, which are in most cases considered good or bad 
according as they occur on the right or the left side of the 
body.* Twitching of your right eyelid indicates that some 
absent member of your family will come back or that some 
other pleasant event is in store for you, but a twitch of your 
left eye means that a member of your family will die or that 
you will have some other sorrow (fjiaina, Tangier, Aglu, 
Iglfwa, AiJ Waryiger). In Aglu itching of the big toe of 
the left foot presages the news of a death ; but at Tangier 
it is believed that if the big toe of either foot itches, a member 
of your family who happens to be ill will die. According to 
a scribe from the Ait WaryS^er, itching of the right palm, 
the right side of the face, or the right eyebrow indicates 
happiness, but itching of the left palm, the left side of the 
face, or the left eyebrow indicates sorrow. A very prevalent 
belief is that if your right palm itches you will receive money, 
and if your left palm itches you will give out money 
(Dukkala, Shawta, Rabat, IJiaina, Igliwa, Aglu) ; but at 
Tangier there is just the opposite belief.* If your right 

^ Mishkai, v. i. i, xxii. 6. i sg. (English translation, vol. i. 339; 
vol. ii. 413 sq.) ; Hughes, op, cit, p. 600. 

* Cf. Haberland, ‘ Die Vorbedeutungen am eigenen K6rper ’, in 
Globus, xxiLY. (Braunschweig, 1879), p. 60 sq. For superstitions and 
customs connected with sneezing see Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 
(London, 1891), p. 97 sqq.; Lawrence, Tbe Magic of the Horse-Shoe 
(London, [1898]), p. 306 sqq. 

* For omens drawn in Morocco from the twitches of muscles and 
itchings cf. Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), 
p. 308 ; and for such omens elsewhere see Haberland, loc. cit. p. 61 sq.; 
Preuss, ‘ Die Vorbedeutung des Zuckens der Gliedmassen in der Volker- 
kunde ’, in Globus, xcv. (Braunschweig, 1909), p. 345 sqq. 

* So also in Syria (Eijub Abela, loc, cit. p. 100). 
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cheek itches you will have pleasure, whereas itching of the 
left one is a bad omen (Tangier). It is said that if your 
right eyebrow itches and you rub it with one finger, one 
person is speaking kindly about you, and that if you rub it 
with two fingers two persons are doing so ; whereas if your 
left eyebrow itches jealous people are talking badly about 
you (Aglu, yi^ina). But I have also heard the opposite 
opinion that itching of the right eyebrow means bad talk 
about you and itching of the left eyebrow good talk (Dukkala, 
Tangier) ; ^ while in Andjra I was told that itching of either 
eyebrow indicates that some of your relatives are speaking of 
you. If your beard itches and you scratch it with your right 
hand you will receive something, but if you scratch it with 
your left you will not receive anything (Aglu). 

In other cases of omens drawn from itching no difference 
Is made between right and left. If your moustache itches, 
you will soon shake hands with somebody (Tangier, Dukkila, 
Iglfwa, Aglu) ; hence it is the custom at Tangier, after 
scratching it, to kiss the hand, as is done when a person 
greets another. A scribe from the ^iaina, however, told me 
that the itching of the moustache below the nose means that 
you will soon partake of a good meal, while itching of the 
lips is slam, indicating that somebody whom you like will 
call upon you. If your nose (Dukk&la, Iglfwa, Aglu) or the 
tip of it (I^iaina, Tangier) itches, you will eat meat; whereas 
itching at the bridge of the nose means that you will soon hear 
the news of a death in your family (^iaina).® If the sole of 
one of your feet (yidina, Iglfwa, Ait WaryS^ger) or of your 
right foot (Dukkdla, Shawia, Aglu) itches you will travel, or 
the itching of either sole indicates that you will soon visit a 
house or a place where you have never been before (Tangier). 
Some people also believe that you will travel if you feel 
itching between the toes (Ait Wary&ger) ; but in Andjra I 
heard that this sensation, which is called bitniSsds, presages 
rain. I was also told there that if the skin chaps at the back 

^ In Syria itching- of the left eyebro-w indicates that a friend will 
soon come as guest, whereas itching of the right eyebro-w presages evil 
tidings (Eijab Abela, loc. cit. p. 97). 

® Cf. Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, of. cit. p. 308. 
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of the heel the wind will change, although much chapping 
indicates that the heel has come into contact with water 
which has been used for the washing of a dead body. If 
your ears are tingling it means that death is passing by your 
head (Andjra), or is " trying you ” (Dukkala), or is measuring 
your life and finds it long (Aglu) ; or that little children who 
have died are chinking something in Paradise (Tangier) ; or 
that another person’s leaf on the tree of Paradise is falling 
and touches your own leaf (Iglfwa). At Fez it is called pnln 
l-muf, " the tingling of death 

In a large number of cases the belief in fal obviously 
consists of a priori assumptions based on associations. If 
the expected event happens it is naturally looked upon as a 
confirmation of the belief, whereas instances to the contrary 
mostly escape notice or are explained away in one way or 
another. But there are also cases in which the belief in a 
jfil has originated in hasty conclusions drawn from experi¬ 
ence. It is readily believed that an event which follows upon 
another is caused by it. For example, the reception of a 
letter from home which induced me to leave the village Dar 
1-Hjar in Andjra, where I had been staying for months, 
was associated with the whitewashing of a room in my cottage 
which had taken place on the same day. Even an individual 
belonging to a class of persons whom it is bad/d7 to meet in the 
morning may on strong evidence be regarded as an exception 
to the rule. During my stay in Mogador there was a black 
woman whom people liked to meet in the street in the 
morning, because they thought that it gave them good luck. 
So also, as said above, there are certain families for whom 
black is considered a lucky colour. 

Of great interest in this connection are the taboos which 
particular families have to observe for fear lest otherwise a 
member of the family should die, or, in less extreme cases, 
some other evil should befall them. This tira, or bad fdl, is 
hereditary in the family, and when it goes sufficiently far 
back in time the taboo based on it must consequently be 
observed by all the relatives on the father’s side. I was told 
that every family in Fez regards some particular act as tera 
for its members and that its performance would cause a death 
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among them. But a family may have more than one par¬ 
ticular tira, and different unrelated families may have the 
same fera. There is a saying, L-ain haqq H f-fira bdtal, 
“ The evil eye is true and the tira is false ’’ ; but even he 
who is a sceptic in theory is probably a believer in practice. 
When a person speaks of the t&ra of his own family he avoids 
this word and says mdliruj ‘dlina. 

The forbidden acts vary indefinitely in different families. 
My landlord in Fez and other members of his family could 
never buy a spoon, but somebody else had to procure it for 
them. For other families it is fira to buy needles or lemons 
or olives or butter, or to buy the sheep which is going to be 
slaughtered at the Great Feast some time in advance for 
the purpose of fattening it, as many people are in the habit 
of doing. My Arabic secretary, belonging to an old Fez 
family, told me that it was tira for his family to let any of 
their hens or pigeons hatch an egg, and that it also was t^ra 
for them to arrange the circumcision of their boys, which 
should be done stealthily by a person belonging to another 
family. In the IJidina it may be tira for a family to allow a 
stranger to live with them in the same dwelling, and it may 
be ter a to buy butter. At Tangier there are families who 
have to refrain from eating the head or the tongue or the 
cars of any animal, or from eating goat’s flesh, or from 
doing this or that, lest some misfortune should befall them. 

There are similar customs in Berber-speaking tribes. 
A man from the Ait Warain told me that nobody in his 
family was allowed to eat the feet of an animal. For other 
families in his tribe it is tera to eat some other part of the 
body, for example the shoulder, or to eat fat or some 
particular kind of meat, like mutton or beef or hare, or any 
kind of meat or fish, or to drink milk. A native of the At 
Ubajiti said that if any member of his family sold his own 
butter there would be a death in his tent or among his 
animals—although no evil would result from selling butter 
which he had bought,—and that if red earth (J^idviri) were 
taken out of the tent one of its inmates would die or become 
ill or some of the cattle would die or be stolen. Another 
man from the same tribe asserted that the last-mentioned 
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restriction also applied to his family, with the exception that 
there would be no evil consequences if the red earth which 
was taken out of the tent were given to another member 
of the family. Among the Ait Temsiman there are families 
for whom it is itedt (^ird) to make whitewash and to white¬ 
wash anything, or to make a mat of esparto (art) ; and there 
are other family taboos like these : a man who has left for 
the market must not go back to fetch a thing which he has 
forgotten to take with him, although he may send some 
other person for it, and if anybody who is going somewhere 
happens to tumble, or if the animal he is riding falls down, 
he must not proceed but has to return. 

There is no doubt a striking resemblance between these- 
customs and taboos of a totemistic kind : they have reference 
to groups of kindred, they are hereditary, transgressions are 
followed by supernatural penalties, and in many cases they 
are prohibitions of eating a certain kind of food. Yet there 
is no reason whatever to regard them as survivals of ancient 
totemism, which is not known to have existed either among 
Arabs or Berbers.^ The explanation given of these family 
taboos by the natives themselves seems quite satisfactory. 
A boy dies soon after he has been circumcised, and the same 
happens to his younger brother ; then the next son is taken 
stealthily by some of his mother’s relatives or, if she and her 
husband are of the same family, by some unrelated person, 
to be circumcised without the knowledge of his parents. If 
the boy remains alive the same procedure will for the future 
become the custom of the family, as it is believed that the 
elder boys died because they had been circumcised on the 
initiative of their parents. Among the Ait Tems§.man, I 
was told, there are families who do not allow members of 
other households to partake of the biestings of their cows, 
because they have noticed that after they have shared the 
biestings with strangers the cow has died ; and there are 
other families who have found by experience that it is ttedt, 
or bad fdl, if any grown-up person partakes of the biestings. 
In other cases a family taboo is based, not on individual 

Cf. van Gennep, actuel du ^oblhne totimiqtte (Paris, 1920), 

p. 226 sqq. 
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experience, but on information received from a learned 
scribe who by the aid of his books has found out that the 
children of a family die because its members eat a certain 
kind of food, from which they will have to abstain thence¬ 
forth.^ 

It is interesting to notice that customs quite similar to 
those I have now described are found among other African 
peoples. Thus among the Nandi, " besides holding certain 
animals sacred, there are various things which the members 
of the different clans may or may not do ”. For example, 
the members of one clan may not make traps, nor build 
their huts near a road ; those of another may not plant 
millet, or may not hunt, or may not eat the meat of an animal 
killed by a lion, and so forth.® 

There arc magical influences of many kinds in the various 
days of the week. I have previously spoken of beliefs 
relating to Friday, the holy day of the Muhammadan world, 
as also of the abstinence from work on Sundays observed 
by the women in some Berber tribes.® Sunday is generally 
considered the most favourable day for the beginning of the 
autumn ploughing, and in some places even the only lucky 
day for it, being the first day of the week.* In several tribes 
the reaping also begins on that day,® and in some tribes 
the threshing.® In fact, it is a good day for the beginning 
of any enterprise (Tangier).® It is a favourite day for the 

^ Supra, i. 403. 

® Hollis, op. cii, p. 7 sqq. Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
River every kind of food is permanently tabooed to some one, and very 
frequently the taboos are hereditary (Weeks, ‘ Anthropological Notes on 
the Bangala of the Upper Congo River in The Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. xl. [London, 1910], p. 366). Cf. Roscoe, 
The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 1915), p. 116 (Banyankole). 

® Supra, i. 133, 134, 224-226, 235, 236, 255 sq. See also ‘Index’, 
s.v. Friday. 

* Infra, p. 209. See also Laoust, itude sur le dialecte berb&re des 
Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 310. 

® Infra, p. 224. ® Infra, p. 229. 

’ Cf. Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life (London, 1895), p. 
49 :—“ Sunday is a favourite day with Muhammadans for the beginning 
of an enterprise ”. This statement is partly corroborated by Musil, 
Arabia Peiraea, iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 309; and by Eijflb Abela, loe. cit. 
p. 80 (Syria). 
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fetching of the bride to her new home (Tangier, Andjra, 
Iglfwa, Ait Tamcidu, Aglu),^ matrimonial intercourse being 
very auspicious on the night between Sunday and Monday 
(Tangier, Ait Waryiger, Iglfwa, Aglu); ® it is said that a 
boy conceived on that night, or on the eve of Friday, will 
become a mujdhed (yidina). In some tribes Sunday is a 
day of circumcision (Ulid Bh'aztz, Iglfwa). The Ulid 
Bfi'aztz hunt on it. and if the hunters stay away overnight 
they continue the hunt on the following morning. The 
Shloli of Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday a lucky day for 
travelling,® whereas in Andjra people do not like to start on 
a journey on that day. Charms are often written on 
Sundays ; and a charm written with rose-water mixed with 
saffron on the first Sunday of the month before sunrise is 
considered particularly powerful. 

Monday is also in some tribes considered a favourable day 
for the commencement of the autumn ploughing,^ reaping,® 
and threshing.® The Ait WarySger maintain that it is a 
good day for the beginning of any kind of work. Both 
among them and the AiJ SaddSn it is one of the two most 
suitable days for the fetching of the bride. At Tangier it is 
considered lucky to be born on that day.'^ Monday, like 
Sunday, is a good day for travelling (Tangier, Aglu, Iglfwa),® 
In Aglu it is held particularly lucky if a person who starts on a 
journey on a Monday morning meets on the road somebody 
carrying milk or water ; he dips his finger into the milk and 
licks it, or he drinks of the water. Among some Berbers 
Monday is the best day for hunting,® and in Andjra the best 
day next to Saturday. Among the Ulfid Bfi'aziz and the 

^ Cf. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (Paisley & London, l8g6), p. 175 sq. (Cairo). 

® Cf. ibid. p. 271. 

® Cf. Eijub Abela, loc. cit. p. 80 (Syria). 

* Infra, p. 209 sq. ® Infra, p. 224. 

® Infra, p, 229. ’ See infra, p. 399. 

® See also de Urrestarazu, Vitges for Marruecos (Madrid, s.d.), p. 207, 
Cf. Benhazera, Six mois ekes les Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 1908), 
p, 62; C. G.' and Brenda Z. Seligman, ‘ The Kababish, a Sudan Arab 
Tribe ’, in Harvard African Studies, ii. (Cambridge, 1918), p. 156. For 
an opposite statement see Laoust, op. cit. p. 309 (Ntifa). 

® Cf. Musil, op. cit. iii. 309 (Arabia Petraea). 
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Igliwa it is one of the clays suitable for circumcision.^ It is 
a good day for the writing of charms ; at Fez it is held to be 
even better than Sunday. 

Tuesday is in Andjra, like Friday, one of the days chosen 
for the commencement of the sowing of maize and durra. 
Among the Ait Wary&ger it is a good day for visiting saint- 
shrines. It is a day for writing charms which are intended 
to cause evil; but at Fez I was told that these charms should 
be written at the end of the month, after the twentieth day 
of it, when the nights are black like the purpose they serve. 
Among the Ui&d Bfi'aziz, however, charms for good purposes 
are also written on a Tuesday. It is a day for shaving (U19,d 
Bu'aztz, Ait Sadden, Iglfwa), and, all over the country, a 
day for blood-letting.® It is the day when people are 
attacked by the most dangerous of all evil spirits, the Ulad 
bel la-ymar, who are closely associated with blood; ® and 
there is on that day bad blood in the body which ought to 
be removed (Fez), and it also comes away easily (Igliwa). 
Generally speaking, Tuesday is an inauspicious day— 
T-fldfa nhdr nftis (Fez).* In Andjra it is said that on 
Tuesdays the Jniln are quite unmanageable : if they are 
imprisoned they escape, and nothing keeps them off, not 
even the Koran. It is unlucky to be born on a Tuesday ; 
at Marraksh I was told that a child born on a Tuesday about 
‘dsar is sure to die.® A bride must not be brought to her new 
home on a Tuesday (Fez, Tangier, etc.) ; ® among the Tsui 
she may be fetched on any other day of the week. No good 
undertaking should be begun on a Tuesday : students should 
not resume their studies after a holiday, nor builders com¬ 
mence any new work (Fez), nor anybody start on a journey 
(ibid., Tangier, Aglu).’ In Andjra many or most people 

^ Cf. Seligman, loc. cit. p. 157 (Kababish). For days held suitable 
for circumcision in Morocco see also infra, pp. 420, 421, 423. 

® Cf. Lane, op. cit. p. 271 (Egypt). ® Supra, i. 275, 277. 

* This is a widespread opinion in the Moslem world (Lane, Arabian 

Society in the Middle Ages, p. 92 ; Idem, Modem Egyptians, p. 271 ; 
JafFur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India TMadras, 1863], p. 274). ® Infra, p. 399 sg. 

* See also Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 183 

® The same statement is made by Senor de Urrestarazu (op. cit. 
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consider Tuesday to be an unlucky day for hunting, though 
others say that on that day the saints of the district arc 
willing to help. Target-practice is avoided there on a 
Tuesday. Clothes which are washed on that day will 
shrink (Marraksh, Iglfwa).^ A person must not pare his 
nails on a Tuesday (Tangier). 

Wednesday is at Fez regarded as a lucky day. It is 
said, L-drb'a bulnrbdfii “ Wednesday is the master of gain ” ; 
and it is considered fortunate to be born then. The latter 
opinion, however, is not held at Tangier. At Fez Wednes¬ 
day is the best day for the fetching of the bride; and it is 
also a good day for doing it among the Shloh of Aglu and 
Glawi, who consider matrimonial intercourse on the night 
between Wednesday and Thursday auspicious. In the 
Garbiya, while the shereefs U14d Sidi ‘Abdlh&di in the 
village of Bris inaugurate the first ploughing season on a 
Sunday, the other farmers of the tribe begin their ploughing 
on a subsequent Monday or Wednesday.® The Ait War- 
ySlger consider Wednesday, like Monday, to be a good day 
for beginning work of any description. At Tangier and 
among the Igliwa Wednesday is the best day for the washing 
of clothes. The latter say that a person who starts on a 
journey on that day is sure to return ; ® whereas in Aglu and 
Tangier it is supposed to be inauspicious to do so before 
^hor (about 1.20 p.m.), and in Aglu on the last Wednesday 
of a month of the solar year at any hour of the day. At 
Fez and among the Ait Warain circumcision is performed on 
a Wednesday, but elsewhere it is avoided on that day (Ul&d 
Bvi'aziz, Igliwa) ; at Fez Wednesday may have been chosen 
for circumcision because all the barber’s shops are then 
closed.* So they are in other Moorish towns as well, 

p. 207) and Emily, Shareefa of Wazan {pp. cit. p. 306), who also says 
that it is most unlucky to commence any big undertaking on a Tuesday. 
On the other hand, M. Laoust asserts {pp. cit, p. 309) that among the 
Ntifa people by preference start on a journey on a Tuesday or Wednesday. 

^ Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, states ipp. cit. p. 309) that clothes washed 
on a Tuesday or Saturday or on the last Wednesday of the month are 
supposed never to come out properly cleansed. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

® See also ibid. p. 309 (Ntifa). * Infra, p. 419 sq. 
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Wednesday being generally held to be a day on which nobody 
should have his head shaved.’- It is said that he who is 
shaved on a Wednesday (Andjra) ® or on three successive 
Wednesdays (Ulid Bh'aziz) will die by violence, or that he 
who is shaved on forty Wednesdays imut' be l-Jidld, that is, 
will be killed with a dagger or knife or sword (Fez, Tangier).® 
Blood-letting is also frequently avoided on Wednesdays 
(Ul&d Bii'azJz, Andjra, Tangier, Igh'wa),^ though not at 
Fez. According to the Muhammadan traditions the Prophet 
said, " Whoever is let blood on a Wednesday or Saturday, 
and gets leprosy, must blame none but himself”.® At 
Tangier women do not comb their hair on a Wednesday ; if 
they did it would fall out. There and elsewhere (UlAd 
Bij'aziz, Igliwa) people refrain from paring their nails on 
that day. To sleep in the afternoon after ‘dsar is particularly 
bad on a Wednesday (Tangier) ; the jnun are very dangerous 
on Wednesdays, even some half an hour before 'd^ar (Andjra). 

Thursday is in some tribes held to be a favourable day 
for the commencement of the autumn ploughing,® the 
reaping,'’ and the threshing; ® the At Ubal 3 .ti consider it 
even a better day than Sunday for the beginning of the 
ploughing. It is a very suitable day for the fetching of the 
bride (Tangier, Andjra, Ait WaryS.gcr, Ait Sadden, Igliwa, 
Ait Tameldu),® the eve of Friday being an excellent time for 

’ This taboo, however, is not observed among the Aij SaddSn and is 
becoming obsolete in the Hiaina. 

® Cf. Tremearne, op. cii. p. 219 (North African Hausa). 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

® See also ibid. p. 310 (Ntifa). 

® Mishkat, xxi. i. 1 (English translation, vol. ii. 376). Cf. ibid, xxi 
I. 3 (vol. ii. 380). 

® Infra, p. 209. 

’ Infra, p. 224. 

® Infra, p. 229. 

® Cf. Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 175 sq. \ Burckhardt, op. cit. 
p. 114; Mrs. Todd, Tripoli the Mysterious (London, 191a), p. 94 
Among European peoples Tuesdays and Thursdays are frequently 
considered the most suitable days for -weddings (von Schroeder, Die 
Hochzeitsbremche derEsien und einiger andrerfinnisch-ugrischer Vblker- 
schaften, in Vergieichung mit denen der indogermanischen Volker 
[Berlin, 1888J, p. St ^ 9 - ! Sartori, Sitte und Branch, i. [Leipzig, 1910], 
p. 60). 
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matrimonial intercourse (Fez, yiaina, Tangier, Ait Wiir- 
ytger, Ignwa)> It is a good day for travelling (Mogador, 
Aglu).® Among the Ul^d Bu'aziz it is, with Sunday, a 
day for hunting. It is also among them one of the days for 
circumcision. At Fez it is considered a still better day than 
Sunday for the writing of charms for good purposes. In 
the same town a person should not pare his nails either on 
a Thursday or a Saturday at ‘afar. 

Saturday is very generally considered the best day for 
hunting. It is a good day for enjoyment and picnicking 
(Marraksh) ; at Fez it is the custom to go out to the country 
for this purpose on all Saturdays in the spring when the 
weather is fine, and many shops are closed in consequence. 
It is also a day for travelling (Fez, Tangier, Mogador, 
Aglu); ® the At Ubahti maintain that it is the best of all 
days for starting on a journey, and that he who does so on 
a Saturday has nothing to fear.* It is a good day for 
blood-letting (Fez, Tangier, Iglfwa) and shaving (Ait 
Waryiger, Iglfwa; ^ at Fez shaving is allowed, but not 
particularly auspicious) ; but in Andjra it is believed that 
he who is subject to blood-letting on a Saturday will die 
by violence, and according to the Muhammadan traditions 
Saturday is likewise a bad day for it.® At Fez I was told 
that blood-letting is good because on that day also, as on 
Tuesday, there is bad blood in the body which ought to be 
removed ; and in Andjra and Tangier it is said that shaving 

^ Modern JLgypHans,'^.i‘j\. Among the Turks “ Donners- 

tag ist der allgemeine Heirathstag. Infolge der Empfdngniss des 
Propheten Mohammed, wird die Nacht, die von Donnerstag auf Freitag 
folgt, als die gUnstigste betrachtet; sie muss daher auch die erste 
Hochzeitsnacht sein. Witwen und Geschiedene heirathen am Montag ” 
(Lobel, Hochzeitsbrauche in der TUrkei [Amsterdam, 1897], p. 25 n. i). 

® See also de Urrestarazu, of. cit. p. 207 ; cf. Eijub Ahgla, loc. cit. 
p. 80 (Syria). 

* See also de Urrestarazu, of. cit. p. 207 ; cf. Benhazera, of. cit. 
p. 62 (Tuareg of the Ahaggar). 

^ The opposite belief is held in Egypt (Lane, Modern Egyftians, 
p. 272). 

® See also Quedenfeldt, loc. cit. p. 77 n. i ; cf. Tremearne, op. cit. 
p. 219 (North African Hausa), 

® See sufra, ii. 44. 
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is good on a Saturday because every hair will then curse the 
Jews. Charms for evil purposes arc written with success on 
a Saturday, at Fez after the twentieth day of the month. 
On the whole, Saturday, like Tuesday, is an evil day.^ It is 
held unfortunate to be bom on a Saturday (Fez, Tangier, 
and elsewhere),® though some people are of the very opposite 
opinion (Ait Waryiger). In Andjra it is said that matri¬ 
monial intercourse should be avoided on a Saturday night 
because a child conceived on that night will have ringworm 
or become an unfortunate individual. On a Saturday there 
should be no wedding (Fez, Tangier) and no circumcision 
(Fez, UlSd Bil'aziz, Iglfwa), students should not resume 
their studies after a holiday (Fez), builders should not begin 
any new work clothes should not be washed (Igliwa, 

Aglu ®)—if they w?re, they would soon become dirty (Andjra).* 

There” -are, fina-Uy,_ magical forces and presages in 
dreams. The Moors do not draw the same distinction as we 
do between that which a person experiences while awake and 
that of which he dreams. They believe that during sleep 
tljc soul is absent from the body, a belief which is also pre¬ 
supposed by a passage in the Koran; ® and they maintain 
that what they hear or see in their dreams is a reality and 
not an illusion. 

Sometimes a disagreeable dream is looked upon as a 
punishment. A person who has neglected his prayers is 
liable to dream that he is bitten or persecuted by a snake 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryiger), and the same is the case 
with one who has not observed the fast of Ramadan nor 
made up for it by subsequent fasting (Ai% N^er). The 
dream of being attacked by an ox is a punishment for 
having spoken irreverently about some saint (Tangier). If 

^ This is a widespread opinion in the Moslem world (Lane, AraMan 
Society in the Middle Ages, p. 9a; Idem, Modem £gy^tians, p. 272 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, iy>. «V. p. 274 [Muhammadans of India]). 

® Among the Arabs of Moab a child bom on a Saturday is supposed 
to die, unless the evil is averted by a sacrifice (jaussen, Coutumes dee 
Arabes aujiays de Moed [Paris, 1903], p. 30). 

® Cf. Tremearne, of), cit. p. 219 (Hausa of Nigeria). 

* See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, 0^. cit. p. 309. 

® Koran', xxxix. 43. 
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you dream that you are going to fall from a roof or into a 
well but do not fall after all, you have committed a fault 
on the previous day and given alms as an atonement 7 ” the 
idea of falling symbolises the fault, while the almsgiving 
prevents its realisation (ibid.). 

In other cases the dream is an admonition that some¬ 
thing should be done. If you dream of a departed member 
of your family you should give alms at his grave or otherwise 
on his behalf, at least if he is complaining of hunger or 
thirst or appears in a pitiable condition ; and you should 
do the same if you dream of dried figs or other kinds of 
dried fruit, which are distributed in charity on a death. 
If you dream of bees you should offer food to the scribes in 
the mosque, th jjbp Koran (Ait WiarySger). 

If a man has a nightly pollution in dreaming/of a certain 
woman it is good for him to marry^her, even^hough she is 
married before and has to be di'wrccd her husband 
(IJiaina). 

Sometimes a dream is an indicatran of a present fact. 
One of my servants told me that once when he dreamed 
that a piece of raw meat rose in his throat and issued from 
his mouth, he consulted a scribe from the Garbiya about the 
meaning of the dream and got the answer that the meat was 
his sins which were leaving him. If you dream that your 
father or mother is weeping it means that they are well and 
have a feast that night (Andjra), though according to an¬ 
other interpretation it means that you have done something 
wrong (Tangier). If you dream that they are dressed in 
dirty clothes, they are quarrelling with each other or with 
some relatives ; but according to another opinion they are 
in good circumstances, whereas if you dream that they are 
prosperous and cleanly dressed they are poor (Shawta). If 
you dream that you have connection with a certain woman, 
she is in love with you or is talking about you (Igliwa). If 
you dream of a dog somebody is speaking badly about you, 
barking as it were (Ait Wary^ger). 

Most often, however, a dream is regarded as an indica¬ 
tion, or as a cause, of a future event. Here again it is 

^ Infra, p. 484 . 
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impossible to draw a definite limit between prognostication 
and causation. That a dream is supposed not merely to fore¬ 
shadow, but to influence, the future is quite obvious. When 
a person has had an evil-omened dream he says to himself, 
Alldhumma, afina min fiavriha u ngiidna min Serriha, " O 
God, bestow upon us its goodness and free us from its evil ” 
(Tangier, etc.). He may also go and say it to a stone in a 
desert place, first saluting the stone and telling it about the 
dream ; then the bgs will go into the stone (tliaina). Or a 
person who has an evil dream goes to the water-jar of the 
household and mentions it in the mouth of the jar, so that the 
evil shall go into the water and be neutralised (Tangip^r).'^'’lT 
yO^JiSiention your evil dream to another person, he liable to 
be affecteb^by it; to avertXbs. darigt,*: bre’vviii ■uftn'fupt you by 
saying, Hdirix^n wd sdldfAdn(^angi&r, etc.), or he may ask God 
to let the evil di)|^eam fall/ on yourself (Ul9.d Bfi'aziz). Again, 
if you mention toX^anyb^dy a good dream you have had it will 
lose its efficacy (^ikli^, AiJ Waryiger), especially if you have 
dreamed of a saint ^jf^^ngier). Yet if you do not understand 
the meaning of your drea^-m, you may ask somebody to explain 
it to you. I was even tol^ that the effect of the dream may 
be influenced by what hd^ says about it: if he says that the 
dream is good it may tumj out to be so even though it was by 
nature a bad dream, and ik* fie says that it is bad it may prove 
to be so even though it [,really was a good dream. jHence 
you should never mentioLi your dreams to anybody but a 
friend, who may be expected to put a favourable interpre¬ 
tation on them (Ait N^^r). Sometimes you must yourself 
do something to make y^ur dream effective. If you dream 
of having connection witLh a woman of whom you are fond 
and then turn your cloaCk—a Moor generally sleeps in his 
cloak—she will also dreaan of you and the love will be mutual 
(Ait Waryfiger). Or if you have a similar dream, accom¬ 
panied with a nightly pi jllution, your dream will be realised 
if you put your head wh( :re you had your feet and vice versd ; 
then the woman will Jilso dream of you that night, and 
when the next day you mention your dream to her she will 
readily comply with youi- wishes (Ait Nder). 

, 1 i. 60 s : infra, p. 485 . 
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In many cases the interpretation of a dream has obviously 
been suggested by some resemblance between the dream and 
the event which is supposed to be foreshadowed or caused by 
it. If you dream that you have long flowing hair on your head, 
you will have much corn that year ; your crops will be as 
exuberant as your hair (Ait N^er). If you dream that you 
are being shaved, somebody will deprive you of your property 
or money {ibid., IJiaina). If you dream of a swarm of bees 
entering your mouth and flying out again, you will become 
a good singer and accompanist; this dream is said to be a 
particularly trustworthy one (Ait N^er). If you dream that 
one of your teeth falls out, some relative of yours will die 
(Andjra)—a child or unmarried young person if it is a fore¬ 
tooth and a grown-up person if it is a molar (Tangier) ; or 
in the former case a relative will die and in the latter an 
enemy (Ait Waryiger). 

If you dream of eating honey you will eat food which has 
been stolen by yourself or by somebody else (Ait N^er), obvi¬ 
ously because the bees have been robbed of their honey. To 
dream of eating fresh figs (Andjra, Ait Waryiger, AiJ N^6r) 
or grapes (yidina, Andjra, Ait N^Sr) means rain, because 
they arc juicy ; or to dream of eating grapes means rain if 
they are black, and sunshine if they are white (Ait Wary3.ger). 
If you dream of eating dried figs there will be death among 
your goats (Ait N^er), because dried figs are given in charity 
on the death of a member of the family. If you dream of 
eating siksA, you will have much corn {ibid ."); or your children 
will have smallpox, professedly on account of the resem¬ 
blance between seksA and smallpox (IJiaina) ; or there will 
be fighting with the firing of guns (Ait Waryiger), probably 
because sSksA makes one think of powder. If you dream 
that you eat, or that somebody gives to you, durra or bread 
made of it, you will have a lot of boils {ibid!). If you dream 
of bread you are going to travel (IJidina), presumably because 
when you are travelling you have nothing else to eat. If you 
dream that you have bread in your hand and birds come and 
eat of it, there will be hunger in your house {ibid!). To 
dream of a vegetable garden is an exceptionally good omen 
(^bid!). To dream of eating fish means prosperity (Tangier). 
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If you dream that you have a large number of ants in 
your house, it likewise indicates that you will have resq 
(Tangier). If you dream that lice are creeping up your leg 
(yiaina) or that your clothes are full of lice (Ait N^cr), you 
will have many animals and wealth. So also if you dream 
that your clothes are full of' excrements or that you dirty 
them, it means wealth (IJiana). There is a saying, also 
referring to dreams, L-fpdrd i^qir u l~bul tira, “ Dung 
means good and urine is a bad foreboding ” ; the former has 
once been food and will, as manure, become food again, 
whereas the latter only makes the ground sterile (Tangier). 
I have also heard that to dream of doing one’s needs indicates 
the removal of sin (Andjra). 

If you dream that you are tending cattle the Government 
will appoint you to a high post, the cattle representing the 
people who will be subject to your rule (yiaina, Ait N^er). 
If you dream of catching hold of a fowl or a partridge you 
will be prosperous, the multitude of its feathers indicating 
rezq (Ai£ N^Sr). If you dream that a dead person gives 
you something it is likewise a good augury, whereas if you 
dream that such a person takes something from you one of 
your children or your wife will die (Fez). If you dream that 
you receive silver money you will have much barley, which 
has the colour of silver, and if you dream that you receive 
copper coins you will have much wheat, which has the colour 
of copper (Ait N^er); but according to other interpretations 
copper coins in a dream mean poverty (yiaina, Andjra), and 
silver means wealth (AiJ Waryiger) or is good fal generally 
(IJiaina). 

If you dream that you are bitten by a snake, somebody 
will cause enmity between you and a person who has previ¬ 
ously been your friend (Ait N^er). The same thing will 
happen if you dream of being bitten by a dog (ibid.'), or 
somebody will do you harm (^Jiaina, Tangier). A lion seen 
in a dream means a saint (Tangier; a name for a saint is 
sbq', “ lion ”) ; but I have also heard that it is an evil omen, 
foreboding famine in Morocco (Ifiaina). If you dream of 
being gored by an ox or a cow, the authorities will come down 
upon you (ibid.). If you see a camel in your dream some 
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member of your family will die, the camel representing a bier 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryiger, Igllwa). But if you dream 
of riding a camel it means wealth (IJiaina), or it is good fdl 
because it is to ride the zmSn, or “ time If a camel 
attacks you but you chase it away, you will become pros¬ 
perous and lucky because “ you have conquered time ’ ’ ; 
whereas if it bites you, you will become poor and miserable 
because “ time has conquered you ” (Ulftd Bfl'aziz, Ait 
N^er). To dream of riding a mule also means wealth (Fez, 
yidina, Tangier), and so, according to many people, does the 
dream of riding a horse (yiaina) or a mare, a stallion rather 
foreshowing a high office (Tangier) ; but according to others 
he who dreams of riding a horse will die (Fez). If a person 
dreams that he is riding (Uldd Bii'aziz) or sees (Andjra) a 
white horse he or some other member of his family will die, 
no doubt because its colour is that of a shroud ; and if he 
dreams of riding a black horse he will be put in prison 
(Dukkdla), the black colour being bad /i/ in dreams as 
otherwise (Tangier, Ait Waryiger, Dukkila [black grapes or 
figs]). If you dream of slaughtering an animal close to your 
tent, there will be a funeral (Andjra, Ait N^er); and if you 
dream that somebody brings meat into your house, there will 
be death among the people or the animals (liiaina). If 
you dream of eating meat you will speak badly about some¬ 
body on the next day, "eating” him as it were (Andjra); 
but I have also heard that although it is a bad foreboding to 
dream of eating raw meat, it is good /o/ to dream of eating 
meat which has been cooked (Ait Waryiger). 

If you dream that you are flying, you will make a journey 
which you are longing for (IJiaina), or you will travel and 
your journey will be successful (Tangier). If you dream 
that you are on board a steamer together with many other 
persons dressed in white and that the steamer goes ashore, 
you will make a pilgrimage to Mecca (Andjra) ; and the 
same will be the case if you dream of a hill, because the hill 
represents Mount 'Arafa (^liaina). To dream of travelling 
on the sea generally forebodes trouble given by the authori¬ 
ties, because the sea is a sultan (Tangier); but if you dream 
that you are crossing a river, you will likewise have some- 
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thing to do with, the Government (IJiaina, Iglfwa). , It is also 
said that if you dream of the sea or a river, you or some 
member of your family will be put in prison (Andjra). If 
you dream of falling into a river which you are crossing, you 
will become poor or, if you are a poor man, you will become 
poorer still (Dukk41a). If you dream of being drowned 
while swimming, some evil will befall you (Tangier). 
Otherwise it is good f&l to dream of water, because " there is 
safety in water ” (Ulid Bti'aziz, Ait N^er, Ait Waryfiger),^ 
or he who does so will have no fear (Tangier). If a person 
dreams of drinking water, he will meet a woman with whom 
he will have intercourse followed by an ablution (yiaina). 
To dream of fire is bad (ibid.. Ait Waryiger); the authorities 
will give trouble (Shawla, Andjra). If you dream that the 
fire burns you (Dukkala, Iglfwa) or catches your clothes or 
tent (Ait of even "that you see fire lit in your tent 

(U14d Bil'aziz), you or your family will be caught or squeezed 
by the governor, or the Government “ will devour you like a 
fire But I have also heard that to dream of fire means 
health if the fire is called ‘djia, but is an evil foreboding if it is 
called ndr (Tangier).® 

It also means health to dream of a new garment (Ait 
Nder), because when a person is seen wearing it his friends 
wish him good health. But if a sick person dreams that 
he dresses in new clothes he will die, the new dress repre¬ 
senting his grave clothes (Tangier). If you dream that you 
have lost your slipper, you will lose your wife ; but if you 
find somebody else’s slipper on the road and take it, you 
will take a wife or have connection with a woman (Ait 
N^er). If you dream that somebody removes the turban or 
cap from your head, he removes other people’s respect for 
you (Tangier). If you dream that you are walking naked 
in the street, you will be guilty of a sinful action (ibid.'). 

Some people say that he who dreams of a Christian will 
have to suffer from hunger (Ait WaryRger) ; but according 
to others the dream of a Christian is a good omen because 
he represents n-n^ar min dlldh, ‘‘ a help from God ”, a 
belief which is due to the phonetic resemblance between 
f See suj>ra, i. 89 . ® See siijira, ii. 38. 
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n^drat “ Christians ”, and nsar, ” help It is also said 
that if you dream of Christians who are persecuting you and 
anxious to kill you, those Christians are saints and you will 
prosper (Andjra). 

In many cases the interpretations of dreams do not 
follow the rule of homoeopathic magic but are based on an 
association of ideas by contrast; in other words, the dream 
is supposed to foretell or cause an event which is more or 
less contrary to that which is dreamed of. That dreams so 
often go by contraries, in Morocco and elsewhere,^ is no 
doubt connected with the fact that night is the opposite of 
day.® 

Thus if you dream that you or somebody else dies or is 
dead, you or that person will have a long life (Shawla, 
Dukkala, yiiina, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryiger, Xem- 
siman, Ait N^er, Igllwa). To dream of sorrow or weeping 
means happiness, and to dream of happiness or laughter 
means sorrow (Shawia, Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryig-er, Ait 
N^er, Igllwa). To dream of a funeral is good fdl (Tangier, 
Andjra, Ait Waryiger), but to dream of a wedding is bad 
fal (I^iaina) ; somebody in the tent or house where the 
wedding is celebrated will die (Ul&d Bfi'azlz, Dukk&la, 
Tangier, Ait Waryiger, Xeitts&man, Aij N^er), or if you 
dream of your own wedding you will quarrel with your wife 
and send her away (Tangier, Andjra). If you dream of 
women, well dressed and painted, who are playing and 
dancing in a tent, some of its inhabitants will die ; and if 
you dream of somebody playing the tambourine in a tent 
there will be hunger in it (Ait N^er). On the other hand I 
have also heard that he who is happy or sorry in the dream 
will likewise be happy or sorry when awake, because in such 
a case his angels felt joy or sorrow during his sleep (IJidina) ; 
that if a person dreams of seeing a funeral, some member 
of his family will die or is already dead (Igllwa) ; and that 
if he dreams of his wedding he will become rich (ibid!). 

Tylor, Primittve Culture, i. 122 sq.\ Griffis, The Mikado's Empire 
(New York, 1883), p. 472 (Japan). 

® Al-Qas.allani, quoted by Doutte, Magie et religion dans I’Afrique 
du Nord, p. 406. 
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If you dream that you receive money you will not receive 
it (Dukk^la). If you dream that you are poor you will 
become rich (Tangier), and if you dream that you are rich 
you will become poor (ibid., Andjra). If a person dreams 
that he has connection with a certain woman, he will never 
have it (Dukkila, Tangier). To see a Jew in dream is 
according to some people a bad omen (Tangier), but accord¬ 
ing to others a good one because the Jew represents a saint 
(yiaina, AiJ WarySLger) ; and if you dream that he gives 
you something, a saint will give it to you (Ait N^er). If you 
dream of eating sweetmeats, honey, or raisins you will 
quarrel with somebody (Ait Waryager), which is the opposite 
of '* sweetness To dream of honey is frequently con¬ 
sidered bad fdl (fjiaina, Tangier). 

There are other dreams the interpretation of which is 
not equally easy to explain. If you dream of eating red 
raisins there will be east wind (^idina). If you dream of 
salt butter you will have some bad news or be put in prison 
or experience some other misfortune (Ait Ndgr, Ulad 
Bfl'Szlz, IJidina). If you dream of partaking of oil you will 
get a fright (Ait N^Sr). To dream of cats is bad/d;7, and so 
it is to dream of fowls (Ait Waryiger) ; the latter indicates 
that a member of your family will die (Tangier). 

It is reasonable to suppose that the interpretation of a 
dream is sometimes based on experience, a sequence of facts 
being taken for a causal connection or a foreshadowing. 
Yet there can be no doubt that in the vast majority of cases 
the dicta of oneiromancy are a priori in nature, being appli¬ 
cations of the laws of association either by similarity or 
contrast. 

The belief in a certain interpretation of a dream needs 
not be shaken by facts which are contrary to it. There are 
false dreams as well as true dreams. Sitan constantly 
deceives people with false dreams. If a person does not 
observe his religion, and particularly if he omits saying his 
evening prayer (Fez), his dreams are sent by the devil and 
therefore not to be trusted; whereas the dreams of the 
religious man who never neglects his prayers are true 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait WarySger, Ait N^er, Aglu). In the 
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first ploughing season, however, dreams arc generally un¬ 
trustworthy, because Sitan then turns them topsy-turvy as 
the plough turns the earth.^ The most trustworthy dreams 
are those which occur at daybreak (Tangier). Dreams which, 
a person has at the beginning of the night will only be 
fulfilled after some time, whereas dreams in the morning will 
be fulfilled very soon (IJidina). 

Some of the beliefs mentioned above are in agreement 
with the Muhammadan traditions. Like the pre-islamic 
Arabs, the Prophet was a believer in dreams. He said that 
the good dream of a virtuous or pious man is the forty-sixth 
part of the prophecy.® “ A good dream is from God’s 
favour, and a false dream is from the devil; therefore when 
any one of you dreams of what he likes, he must not tell it 
to any one but a friend; and when you see any thing you 
dislike, you must seek protection with God from its evil and 
from the wickedness of the devil, and spit three times over 
your left shoulder, and not tell the dream to any one ; then, 
verily, it never will do you any harm ”.® He also said, 
*' The truest dream is the one which you have about day¬ 
break”.* Von Kremer maintains that among the Arabs 
the symbolic interpretation of dreams was the original one, 
and that the interpretation a contrario was a later innovation, 
probably due to the influence of Artemidorus’ treatise on 
dreams, which was known to them through Arabic transla¬ 
tions, and partly also perhaps to Persian dream-books.® 

The popular views and interpretations of dreams in 
Morocco have been greatly influenced by Muhammadan 
writers. S-Selj. Ibnu Sair is regarded there as the chief 
authority on the subject, and his dream-book is spread all 
over the country. Yet the interpretations mentioned above, 
whatever their origin, may be taken to represent beliefs 

^ Supra, i. 408. 

® Al-Buharl, Sailtih xci, 2, xci. 4. 2 sg., xci. 10. 2 (Frencli translation 
by Houdas and Margais, vol. iv. [Paris, 1914], pp. 452, 4S4). 

® Mishkat, X3ci. 4. l (EngUsh translation, vol. ii. p. 388). Cf, al- 
Bubarl, op. cit. xci. 3. 2, xci. 14 (French translation, vol. iv. 452, 457). 

* MishkSt, xxi. 4. 3 (English, translation, vol. ii. 392). 

® von Kremer, Studien nur vergleicJiendm Culturgeschickte, iii,-iv. 
(Wien, 1890), p. 73. 
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commonly held by people who have no special knowledge of 
oneiromancy. But there are also individual interpretations 
of dreams in particular cases, many of which are given by 
women. My friend, Sldi ‘Abdsslam, dreamed some months 
ago that he was on board a steamer on his way to Mecca, 
and that he felt embarrassed because he had only brought 
with him Moorish money. He consulted a scribe on the 
meaning of his dream, and was told that he would have an 
honour conferred on him; and shortly afterwards he received 
an order from Finland in recognition of the valuable services 
he had rendered me. Another friend of mine told me of a 
dream he had in the East, while on a pilgrimage : his dead 
mother appeared to him with a sorrowful expression on her 
face. Two years later he had a fight with a soldier in 
Tangier and was imprisoned for a few hours. He thought 
that his dream had been a forebodement of this event, and 
found his interpretation of it confirmed by a scribe who was 
well versed in oneiromancy. 

Prophetic dreams are also specially sought for. A man 
says at night two rek'dt, or forms of prayer, recites the suratu 
'l-ihldf, and repeats one hundred times the phrase Asfagfir 
dlldh, “ I implore the pardon of God ”, then adding the 
words, Jnna lldha gafor rdiftim, ” Verily God is forgiving 
and merciful ”. After this he goes to bed and asks God to 
show him in a dream what will happen if he does what he 
intends to do—for example, goes on a journey, makes a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, buys a certain thing, or contracts a 
marriage. This practice is called the stihdra or, in the 
literary language, istihdra. The same name is given to the 
practice of sleeping at the shrine of a saint or in a sacred cave 
to receive during sleep answers to a pressing question. This 
rite is particularly prevalent among the Shloh.^ A man 
from Aglu told me that once when he had been robbed of 
five guns he went to the shrine of a certain female saint ^ and 

1 See also Doutte, Magie et religion dans I'Afriqm du Nord, p. 
41 r sqq.\ Idem, Missions au Maroc—En iribu (Paris, 1914), 275 sq.\ 
H. Basset, Le culte desgroites an Maroc (Alger, 1920), p. 61 sqq. 

® Cf. the statement made by Procopius {De hello Vandalico, ii. 8) that 
among the Mauri it was the women and not the men who prophesied. 
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slept there for three nights. On the third night the saint 
appeared to him in a dream and told him where he could 
find his guns. He went to the place indicated, without 
speaking a word to anybody, and there^ he recovered his 
stolen property. In the district of the Unziitt (Nzuda) in 
the Great Atlas there is, on the top of a mountain, the shrine 
of a very ancient female saint named Lalla Tamjlfijt, who 
is reputed to give prophetic dreams to persons spending a 
night at the shrine for the purpose of obtaining information 
from her. 

The practice of sleeping at a sanctuary in order to receive 
oracular dreams from the deity prevailed not only in classical 
antiquity, but also among the ancient Arabs ; ^ and incuba¬ 
tion at the graves of ancestors existed in North Africa in the 
days of Herodotus. He writes of the Nasamonians, “ For 
divination they betake themselves to the sepulchres of their 
own ancestors, and, after praying, lie down to sleep upon 
their graves ; by the dreams which then come to them they 
guide their conduct ’ ’ 

^ von Kremer, op. cit. lii.-iv. 70. 

® Herodotus, iv. 172. Pomponius Mela {,De chorographia [situ 
or 6 {s\, i. 8) relates the same about the Augilae. 



CHAPTER XIII 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE 
MUHAMMADAN CALENDAR 

The Month of the *AS5r 

MuharraM, the first month of the Muhammadan year, is 
in Morocco called S-Shar de l-dSilr (l-d^dr, l-*dsur), “ the 
month of the ‘ASur ”, or simply l~‘dsAr (l-dHor^ l-ddur) or, 
among the Berbers, by some Berberised form of the same 
word. It has derived this name from the feast on the tenth 
day of the month. This day, called nh&r (or yduni) ‘dsdra 
(^‘d^Sra, ‘diurd) or nAdr l-'aMr, is practically the Muham¬ 
madan New Year’s day. Much less notice is taken of the 
first day of the month; but from a ritual point of view the 
first ten days sometimes form a period by itself. Towns¬ 
people call the first day rds whereas among country¬ 

folks this term is used for the first day of the solar year. 

The month of the ‘Asfir is rich in magical qualities. 
According to Sidl Halil the ninth and particularly the tenth 
day are blessed days, and on the latter many sacred or wonder¬ 
ful events are said to have taken place in the past.® In 
Morocco baraka is also generally ascribed to those days. 
Magic, good or evil, is extensively practised on the 'aSAra 

I In Tunis this term is applied to the first ten days of the year (Mon- 
chicourt, ‘ La fete de I’Achoura in Ssvue tunisienne, xvii. [Tunis, 1910], 
p. 299). 

® Sidl Ilalll, Mubinfar, i. 4. i, 3 {Perron, Pricis de jurisprtidence 
tnusulmane . , . selon le rite malikUe :par Khalil ibn-Ish’dk', vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848J, p. 464 j^.). 
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day and on the preceding night ‘as‘&rd)^ which is said 
to favour the witches. In the ^iaina, if a member of the 
family is absent from home, one of the women who wants 
him to come back takes on this night the spoon which she has 
used for her supper, goes outside the house, and moves the 
spoon seven times in the direction of the place where her 
absent friend is staying, muttering, A fldn (or fldna) dji ba 
bdrkaf llah u l-dsiir, “ O So-and-so, come here by the 
baraka of God and the ‘ASur Then the absent person will 
soon return. Among the Ait Warain the blacksmiths make 
on the same night rings of iron to be worn on the little finger 
or the ring-finger of the right hand as a protection against 
witchcraft ; but it is necessary that the maker shall be 
absolutely naked while doing his work. At Fez rings of 
steel, which are worn as a remedy for piles (bwdser), are made 
on the ^dMra day before sunrise.® The Ait Mjil4 on this 
day cut a tuft of wool from every sheep in the flock, mix the 
tufts together, and use the mixture when they are weaving 
materials for their clothes, which are then supposed to 
protect them from illness. Much curative power is ascribed 
to chameleons which have been caught on the ^aS‘&ra day, 
or which have been born and caught in the month of the 
‘Asfir.® Among the Ait Temsftman women catch on that 
day a certain grasshopper, called qdsq^za, crush it between 
their hands, and smear their eyes with it, to prevent them 
from getting diseased. The Bni ‘Aros cut on the same day 
branches of the oleander, which they hang in their houses to 
use the leaves as a remedy for fever by burning them and 
making the patient inhale the smoke.* Various kinds of 
herbs, such as pennyroyal, thyme, harmel, rosemary, and 
Airactyltis gummifera, are then gathered by the country¬ 
folks, and also offered for sale in the towns, to be used for 

^ See also Castells, Note sur la fite de Achoura d Rabat (reprinted 
from Les archives berberes, vol. i. [Paris, 1916]), p. 5 sq. 

® Cf. ibid. p. 6 (Rabat). 

® Infra, p. 346. 

* For a similar custom in Algeria see Hilton-Simpson, ‘ Some Arab 
and Shawia Remedies and Notes on the trepanning of the Skull in Algeria*, 
in The Journal of the Royal Anthrofological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, xliii. (London, 1913), p. 707. 
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fumigation; and mixed incense is bought on the same 
occasion. The so-called fabhira de l-dsAr (in the Berber 
of the Ait Sadden ttbaher n ‘aitlrd), consisting of a mixture 
of such herbs and incense, is regarded as an excellent remedy 
for illness and troubles caused by jniin, witchcraft, or the 
evil eye. Among the Ait Warain forty different kinds of 
herbs or incense are gathered or bought at the market on the 
‘aiura morning, to be used in the course of the year when 
required. On the afternoon of the same day, and only then, 
these Berbers play a game with their slippers, called ardui (in 
the Fah§ called shdbldk, though played somewhat differently), 
which is held to be good fal. Great efficacy is attributed to 
charms written on the first ten days of the month (Tangier, 
yiaina), and particularly to those written on the 'al^Lra day 
or the preceding night (Tangier). 

It is believed that magic practised at this time will produce 
an effect which lasts for the whole year. So also people 
believe that whatever they do on the 'dS'dra morning or on 
the night before they will do during the ensuing year. At 
Fez, Tangier, and elsewhere everybody who can afford it puts 
on a new garment or a pair of new slippers on that morning, 
so as to have something new to put on another time. He 
who prays or goes to the hot bath or quarrels on this occasion 
will also do the same till next 'a^Ara. At Fez married people 
are for a similar reason anxious to have intercourse on the 
‘dsAra eve, and at Aglu it is likewise believed that a man 
who has connubial connection on that night will thereby 
strengthen his sexual capacity for the whole year; but, as 
we shall see presently, there are also other opinions on the 
subject. Among the Ait SAdden the women put some 
wheat in their handmills so as to have corn to grind till the 
year comes to an end.^ 

There is much rejoicing at 'dsAra time. Among the 
Ulad Bii'aziz the women go to some place outside the 
village, where they sing and play and dance. At Aglu the 
people refrain from sleep for three nights, giving themselves 
up to play and merriment. At Fez the scribes and bigger 

^ For a similar custom in Algeria see Biarnay, itiide sur le dialecte 
herbire de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), p. 213. 
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schoolboys assemble in the schools on the ‘dS'&ra eve and 
amuse themselves till daybreak with singing and playing, 
tea-drinking and eating. Children, in particular, should be 
made happy on the 'dSAra day, and toys are then given them 
by relatives and friends. At Fez the shops in which toys, 
tambourines and other instruments played by women, and 
pottery are sold are kept open throughout the preceding 
night, and large quantities of pottery are also offered for 
sale in the streets. This night and the two following days 
are really the only time of the year for the sale of women’s 
instruments and most of the children’s toys ; and it is 
believed that if these articles-are then sold out in the whole 
town, the commerce during the year will be good. The 
other shops of Fez are opened on the 'd^dra day at daybreak 
so that there shall be many customers on that morning and, 
consequently, also many customers in the ensuing year. 
So, too, people are then anxious to make many purchases, 
as it is believed that those who do so will also afterwards 
have much money to spend. The seventh day after the 
'dSd,ra day is the time for the sale of tin toys. The tinsmiths 
(^qdzadriyd) then take the toys specially made for this 
occasion to Sidi ‘Ali Bttgaleb’s i^iorm, which is soon filled 
with a crowd of women and children. The vendors of sweet¬ 
meats {halwiyd) also gather there; and if all the tin-ware 
and sweetmeats offered for sale are sold out before the day 
has passed, it is again considered a good augury for the 
commerce of the city. 

Good food has a place in the rejoicings of 'd^Ara, in 
accordance with the traditional saying of the Prophet, 
“ Whoso giveth plenty to his household on the ‘dsurd day, 
God will bestow plenty upon him throughout the remainder 
of the year Among the Ait N^er a cow or bullock or 
some sheep or goats are slaughtered, and the meat is divided 
between all the families of the village ; the people feast on it 
on the ‘dsdra eve and also have a good meal on the following 
morning, after which many of them go to Mequinez to enjoy 
themselves. The Ait Tems&man consider it very obligatory 

^ Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & 
London, 1896), p. 435. 
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to kill a sheep or goat or at least a fowl for their supper 
on the n t'asod^^ or ‘asura eve. Among the Ul3.d 

Bfl'azlz all the men of the village sup together in the mosque 
on fowls or meat bought at the market and other food, while 
the boys have a similar meal outside and the women in ^ome 
private tent; and on the following morning the men eat 
sel‘a —that is dried dates, walnuts, almonds, and figs—and 
bread in the mosque, after which they fdtha, while the 
women eat seVa in their tents. At Tangier it is the custom 
to eat, and particularly to give to the children of the family, 
dried fruit on the 'dMra eve, and to eat fowls with t^rld — 
thin cakes made of wheaten flour, water, oil, and salt butter— 
or sSksA on the folio-wing day. Among the Ait Mjild the 
father of a family goes on the 'dSiira morning to the market 
to buy dried fruits. There he ties up in his clothes a little 
salt on one side and a little barley on the other side, and when 
he comes home the knots should be untied, not by himself, 
but by his wife ; this is supposed to prolong his life, presum¬ 
ably because the salt and barley are looked upon as charms 
against evil influences. The dried fruits are eaten by himself 
and his family, but before they begin to eat, some of them 
are thrown about in the tent. Dried fruits, as has been 
noticed above, are possessed of baraka. 

It is a very widespread custom in Morocco to leave 
something of the animal sacrificed at the Great Feast to be 
eaten at ‘asura. The Ulad Bfl'azlz, before having their 
supper on the ‘dsura eve, eat the last remains of the geddid 
men l-td, that is, the meat from the feast which has been 
salted and cured in the sun in strips ; it is now roasted and 
eaten plain- Those who have no such meat, as they should 
have, throw into the fire a little dried blood of the sacrificed 
animal, there being bdrok l-td, baraka of the feast, 

both in the meat and the blood. The Shloh of Aglu 
partake on that evening of a dish consisting of sSksli 
together with sun-dried pieces of the flesh, lungs, kidneys, 
stomach, guts, and tail of the sacrificed animal, whereas 
no bread must be eaten; the dish in question is eaten 
in the mosque of the place, before the big bonfires arc 
lighted in the various quarters of the village. At Demnat 
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I was told that on the same evening the last remains of the 
animal are eaten, and that these should consist of pieces from 
seven dilferent parts of its body—^the liver, lungs, flesh, fat, 
tail, testicles, and guts. The Ait Waryiger cut little pieces 
from the flesh, fat, liver, and other parts of the animal’s 
body, and make sausages, called dVa^banin, of them,. 
using its guts for skins ; and these sausages are eaten, 
together with sSksH, on the 'dS‘&ra day only, neither before 
nor after. The Amanuz eat on the same day the animal’s 
right shoulder, after which the shoulder-blade, with the 
suratu 'l-ijtlds written on it, is suspended in the room in 
which they keep their grain. The Ait Ydsi cut the animal’s 
stomach into little pieces, which are tied around with bits 
of its guts, salted, and dried in the sun ; and all this has to 
be eaten on the 'dS^ra eve, together with siks'A. So also 
the Iglfwa preserve a part of the stomach to be eaten on this 
evening. The Ait SaddSn, again, keep the thick part 
of the tail (taidr^ot, abdr^o^ meaning the tail as a whole) 
till the same occasion, when they eat it with siks^ ; and should 
a family have failed to preserve it, some neighbour would 
send them a portion of such meat in a dish of siks'd. At 
Fez the thick part of the tail, called md^as^ and at Tangier 
the tail in its entirety, is likewise eaten with siksd on that 
night. In Andjra the dried tail is on the ‘dMra day given 
to the schoolboys, together with eggs and other food, to be 
eaten in the mosque ; it is believed that if the tail is thus 
presented to them the house will be blessed with a multitude 
of victuals, whereas in the contrary case the schoolboys will 
curse it by singing, Z-ziydfa m'dllqa u muldfa mtdllqa, 
“ The bottle is hanging [empty] and the mistress [of it]. is 
divorced The custom of eating the tail of the sacrificed 
sheep on the ‘dSdra eve occurs among the Ait Warain and 
among various Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains.^ The 
professed object of leaving a portion of the sacrificed animal 
till the following 'dMra is to transmit the baraka of the Great 
Feast to the new year. For this reason, I was told, the 
Arabs of the hlidina preserve some of the dried meat to be 

^ Some of them arc mentioned infra, p. 66. Cf. Castells, of. cit. 
p. 3 sq. 
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eaten on the ‘dSAra eve only in case the animal is a ram 
without defects and with its horns turned upwards, since 
there is little baraka in any other sacrifice. 

In some parts of Morocco^ and Tunis® eggs are eaten, 
as it seems ceremonially, on the 'ds'^ra eve. They also figure 
in other ways in the 'Asfir rites. Among the Imintagen in 
Sus people break eggs over charcoal on the 'd^4ra day and 
paint their faces with them. At Fez it was some twenty 
years ago the custom for the schoolboys to walk about in the 
town in small groups, consisting of some six or seven boys 
each, every day during the week preceding the ‘ds^ra day. 
They went from house to hous^ and from shop to shop, 
carrying with them a writing-board with an ornament 
painted on it in different colours. They sang, A Idlla Buda 
Bu^a b^iyi4 U I6h1^i 'and f-tdleb H t-fdleb fe j-jinna 

u j-jinna mdlilula, tidllha muldna, rnuldna A ^i^dbA 
j-j^na yensdbA, Maimuna foq s-zeifUna 'difaf yd 

rdbbi 'dmmar li i^djri hi fmdr buzkri, d Fdtma benf n-nbi 
d Fdtma benf dr-rsul, " O lady Egg Egg, make white for 
me my writing-board, my writing-board is with the scribe 
and the scribe is in Paradise and Paradise is open, our Lord 
opened it, our Lord and his friends will meet in Paradise, 
Maimuna went up in the olive tree [and] cried out, O 
God fill my bosom with dates from Tafilelt, O Fatma 
daughter of the Prophet, O Fatma daughter of the Apostle ”. 
This was an appeal for money. If the boys did not get it 
at once, they said, A mwalln d-dar bdiydiinna hdd l-loka, 
link ibdiyad ‘dddmkum fe j-jinna, " O masters of the house, 
make white for us this writing-board, God will make white 
your bones in Paradise The money given to the boys 
was subsequently handed over to the schoolmaster. This 
custom was given up because parents did not like their 
young sons to go about in the town begging money. It 
interests us in the present connection on account of the name 
given to the ornament painted on the writing-board. There 
can be no doubt that it was called " lady Egg ” because an 

^ Lnoust, ‘ Noms et ceremonies des feux de joie chez les Berberes du 
Haul et de I’Anti-Atlas in Hespiris, i. (Paris, 1921), p. 57. 

® Monchicourt, loc. cii. p. 285. 
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egg had formerly been used in the painting of it. When the 
boys wanted to have the ornament made on the board they 
went to the schoolmaster and gave him a bilyUn and an egg; 
and in Andjra, where a similar custom is still in vogue, the 
painting is partly done with an egg and partly with Moorish 
ink. At Tangier an egg is used for the same purpose in 
Ramadan; ^ and among the Ul&d Bii'aziz the boys, when 
they are making their tour on the day preceding the Great 
Feast, sing, " O mistress of the tent, give me an egg, an egg 
that I may paint my writing-board In Andjra, where the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house in their own 
village and in neighbouring villages as well, begging for 
an egg and strips of dried meat, the people kiss the star or 
sun or moon painted on the writing-board which they carry 
with them. When they come to a strange village the boys 
of it ask them to show them the board ; they refuse, and a 
fight ensues in which the boys of the village try to rob them 
of the fruits of their tour. It seems that the ritual use made 
of eggs at this period has originated in the belief that they 
are good fal for the new year. So, too, they are held to be 
very lucky at a wedding, which, like the beginning of the 
year, inaugurates a new period,® and on other occasions they 
are used as means of promoting reproduction.* The Ait 
Mjild tie a white fowl on the roof of the tent on the 'aMra 
eve and burn it alive inside the tent on the following evening, 
with the professed object of making the year white and lucky. 

Of great interest are the fire and water rites practised at 
‘ds^ra, to which purificatory and other beneficial effects are 
ascribed. At Fez, on the 'dsdra eve—called lilt’ S-Sddla, 
“ the bonfire night ”, as well as liW 'aS^ra —^the children of 
each quarter kindle a small bonfire, named bdifa, and leap 
over it. The women, again, go up on the roofs of their 
houses and make there a fire of straw or paper or any rubbish 
at hand in order to burn the iaydpin, or evil spirits ; and 
while the fire is burning they play and sing, Bdifa bdifa Hi 

1 Infra, p. 96 . ® Infra, p. no, 

® Supra, ii. 19 xg. See algo Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco (London, 1914)1 ‘ General Index’, s.v. Eggs ; Laoust, loc. cit. 
p. S3 sgq. * Supra, i. 581, 585, 
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ma hmdha yiqta' yidd-A, “ Bonfire bonfire, he who does 
not make it hot will cut his hand This performance lasts 
for about half an hour. On the same night, as said above, 
the scribes and bigger schoolboyst assemble in the schools 
{msdid, sing, msid), which are illuminated with lamps 
(ms&bdik, sing, ‘yns^h.iyd) hanging from the ceiling and candles 
standing in candlesticks on the floor. There they sit together, 
singing and playing and feasting until daybreak, when the 
smaller schoolboys appear, each with a large wax-candle, 
which he gives to the schoolmaster together with some 
money. The boys then have a lesson for an hour, after 
which they get a holiday for three days. The illumination 
may originally have been a means of frightening away the 
evil spirits by light, as the fires of the women are intended 
to destroy them by flame ; on many other occasions the 
burning of candles serves such a purpose.^ In Andjra 
candles are lighted at the graves of dead relatives on the 
'di-dra day after sunset. 

Among the Mnd^ara a fire is kindled on the 'dSAra eve 
in the sheep-pen, and the tail of the sheep which was sacrificed 
at the Great Feast in the preceding month is roasted on the 
fire. The person who roasts it says, 'Aj 'dj ma fMed 
gnimna ger n-n'dj, " 'Aj 'dj, may our sheep only give birth 
to ewes When it is roasted other persons present try 
to take it away from him ; he who secures the tail eats it, 
and this is considered to bring him good luck. Among the 
Beni Ahsen the shepherd kindles a fire near the sheep on 
the same evening, roasts on it the tail of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, mounts the ram which is the propagator 
of the flock, and says three times, 'Aj 'dj alldh ya'jena 
n~n'dj, “ 'Aj 'dj, may God give us ewes ” ; each time he 
eats a bit of the tail, and then gives it to the other people 
who are present to eat of. Among the Ul&d Bfi'aziz in 
Dukkala a small fire, called Sd'dla, is on the same evening 
(Jilt S-Sd'dld) made of straw outside every tent in the yard 
(mrafi) where the animals are kept in the night, and the people 
step over the fire three times in the same direction, saying, 
'Aj ‘dj t'dmmar mrdltna n-n‘dj, “ 'Aj 'dj, may ewes fill our 

^ Supra, i. 302 . 
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yard This is done even by people who own no sheep, 
as they, by doing so, hope to get some. Among the UlSd 
Fraj, in the same province, it is the custom for the young 
people on the day before ‘di‘&ra to fetch from the wood 
branches, which are burned after sunset. The people leap 
over the fire, asking God to give them “ health and quietness 
and prosperity and money There is baraka in the ashes 
of this fire, which are preserved and used as a remedy for 
diseased eyes. Among other Arabs of the plains I have also 
heard of the custom of kindling bonfires on the same 
evening ; ^ the people leap over the fire, and in one instance 
I was told that if anybody has an illness in his body it will 
be left in the fire and he will have a long life. On the other 
hand, I have found no such custom among the Arabs of the 
yiaina, the Jbila of the Tsui, the Bni 'Aros, and Andjra, 
the Rifians of the Ait WarySger and Ait Tems&man, and the 
Briber of the Ait Sadden and the AiJ Yiisi. But among 
the Ait Wardin a bonfire (ia^d'ali) is kindled on the roof of 
the house or in the yard, and the children leap over it; and 
they also illuminate their houses and especially the mosque 
of the village. 

Among the Shloh the custom of kindling bonfires on 
the ‘dS^ra eve is extremely common. At Demnat ® I was 
present in disguise when a big fire was made outside the 
governor’s house, and people were leaping over it to and fro. 
When I asked for an explanation of it, the answer was that 
the people thereby insure their lives till next 'asAra ; and 
I was also told that girls who are anxious to marry boil water 
over the fires kindled on this night and wash themselves with 
the water. Among the Igliwa a bonfire (taM'abi) is kindled 
outside the house of every family, and the young people 
leap over it,' asking God to keep them alive till the time for 
next year’s bonfire so that they may leap over that also ; and 
a smaller fire is kindled at the place where they keep their 
animals, which are then made to walk over the ashes. At 

t See also Villes et tribtes du Maroe; Casablanca et les Clidouia, 
ii. (Paris, 1915), p. 302 (Settat). Cf. Castells, op. cit. p. 3 sq. (Rabat). 

* See also Said Boulifa, Textes berbbresen dialecte de VAtlas marocain 
(Paris, 1908), p. 159 sqq. 
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Aglu a large bonfire, called Pdfit um‘dsur, is made of 
branches in each quarter (dderb) of the village, and it is con¬ 
sidered lucky to rob other people of their wood for this fire. 
It is lighted at three different points by a girl belonging to a 
family that is reputed for giving good luck to the community, 
and when she is lighting it she says, Bismilla irrdJimdn 
irrdlfim, yd rdbbi ddagtigt d inbdrkin / lhaldiqad, aig rdbbi 
dsdggas d tlnbarki, assdr gisn ur illi wd iqddn dggas, “ In 
the name of God the merciful the compassionate, O God, 
may you make us (instead of “ me ”) bring blessings upon 
these people, may God make the year bring a blessing, may 
there never be anything that causes them burns ”, When the 
fire.has burned down the unmarried men leap over the glowing 
embers, saying, Nssussn gigm a ta'dSurt iggdrdan dla 
tilkin dla HmAdan Iqdlb Ma ti {h?an, nzgrdm da^ imdl 
yimdl itndi yimdl imdl yimal se Ihena di fsd^l, “ We shook 
on you, O Ta'isurt, the fleas and lice and the illnesses of 
the heart, as also those of the bones ; we shall pass through 
you again next year and the following years with quietness 
and health ”. They jump over the fire barefooted, as it is 
believed that anybody who did it with his slippers on would 
fall into the fire. The unmarried men and boys and girls 
carry the charred branches to SJdi Bdsmen’s where 

they sing and dance. When they take them there they say, 
NsSrd iu^r4<^ dla tilkin dla dla lauhalad agddrrd- 

niny " We complain of the rats and lice and illnesses and these 
beasts which have hurt us But before those fires arc 
kindled a smaller fire is made of euphorbia (tikiut) branches 
outside every house, all the inhabitants of which step over it 
three times barefooted, saying, Nssdssn gigm a ta'dlurt 
iggHfdan -Ala tilkin Ala laufiaSad agdhrrdnin, "We shook 
on you, O Ta'dsurt, the fleas and lice and these beasts which 
have hurt us ”. On the following morning the animals are 
taken over the ashes by their master, who says, NssAssn gim 
a ta'dhirt gailli ird dag idarrA nikldni Ala Ibkdimndg, 
adagtdsim 44^fAra nasiaun nndfi'a, " We shook on you, 
O Ta'aSurt, that which again wanted to hurt us and also our 
animals, may you again take away that which is harmful, 
we shall take-from you that which is useful The ashes are 
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left there for three daySj and arc then removed. I have heard 
of similar fires, over which the people leap, in other parts of the 
South. At Tinduf some of the burning branches are thrown 
into a well or river. Among the imintagen the people scorch 
each other with fire taken from the burning heap, which is 
said to prevent sickness. Elsewhere in Sus small portions 
of the ashes, enveloped in pieces of calico, are worn as charms 
by men and animals. The Amanuz make a big bonfire, 
called tafraggiLt, early on the evening of the ‘dMra day, and 
fumigate their houses and animals with branches taken 
from it. Other instances of bonfires at among the 

Shloli have been recorded by M. Laoust; and in these cases 
also the chief object of the rite is to purify men and animals 
or to protect them from evil influences, there being baraka 
in those fires 

Similar effects are attributed to the water rites which, 
even more frequently, are practised on the following morning. 
It is a very general belief that there is baraka in all water on 
this morning ; in many places it is called ma Zimzem^ 
" water of Zemzem”, or amg^n n nblr Zimeim, "water of 
the well Zemzem ” (Ait Sadden), or it is said to come from 
that well at Mecca. The Ait Warain fill their jars with the 
water they require for drinking and cooking during the day. 
In Dukkala the people before sunrise wash themselves all 
over with water which has been brought from a well either 
on that morning or on the previous night, or the men have 
a bath at the well itself ; they call this to “ Zemzemise their 
bones ” (nzimzmH a'ddmnd), and believe that it will keep 
them in health till the 'disor ('dMr) day next year. A portion 
of the water which has been brought home is preserved till 
then ; and some of it is taken as medicine in cases of illness, 
or poured on the threshing-floor, or put into the vessel where 
money is laid when it is to be buried in the ground, to serve 
as a charm against the jnim. To take a bath on the morning 
of the dSAra day—at home, or at a well, or in a river or the 
sea—is a very widespread custom (Beni Aljsen,® Mnasara, 
Ait Warain, Demnat,® Tinduf), and in many cases it was 

^ Laoust, loc. cit. p. S sqq. ® See also Castells, oj}. cit. p. 6 (Rabat). 

^ See also Said Boulifa, of. cit. p. 162 sqq. 
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expressly said that it must be done before sunrise (Andjra, 
Jbel ybib, Bni ‘Arcs, Ait Mjild, Aglu) ; among the Ait 
Mjild those who bathe in a river have to do it before any 
animal has crossed the river on that morning, since otherwise 
there would be no bar aka in the bath. At Fez and Tangier 
it is considered particularly good to go to the hot bath at 
‘oMra. Among the Beni Ahsen the people, in the morning, 
sprinkle each other and the interior of their tents with water 
which must have been fetched on the same morning. The 



Fio. 130 .—’AMra morning outside Demnat. 


Aij Mjild sprinkle their animals, as well as the interior of 
their tents, with water which was fetched on the night before ; 
but this must be done before sunrise in order to produce good 
effects. At Aglu mothers throw water in the morning on their 
little children ; the older children throw water on each other 
in play; and the domestic animals, the walls of the rooms, 
and the floors and thresholds and beds are sprinkled with 
water. Among the Amanuz and the Iglfwa even grown-up 
persons, men and women, throw water on each other and 
have a fight with water at wells or brooks. Among the 
Imintagen and various other Shloh, people likewise splash 
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water on each, other,^ and in Tinduf this practice has the 
character of a fight. In the present connection should also 
be noticed the profuse distribution of water in charity and 
the custom of watering the graves on the ‘dMra day.® 

Fire® and water* customs occur in Tunis, but not, 
so far as I know, among the eastern Arabs. They are found 
among the Moslems of India,® but this may be explained 
by the prevalence of similar rites since ancient times among 
the Hindus.® There is no reason, then, to suppose that 
they were imported into North Africa by Islam, although they 
arc practised at a definite period of the Muhammadan year. 
On the other hand, there is every reason to assume that they 
were transferred to this period from a fixed date of the solar 
year. Fire and water riles are extensively practised in 
Morocco at Midsummer, and it seems impossible to doubt 
that such practices were in vogue among the Berbers long 
before their conversion to Islam.’ These Midsummer 
customs serve exactly the same purpose as the fire and water 
rites at 'dS-^ra —that of removing or keeping off evil influences 
—and for reasons which will be pointed out presently their 
transference to the Muhammadan New Year is easy to ex¬ 
plain.® That such a transference has taken place is directly 

* See also Doutte, Missions au Maroc—En tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 93 

(Ait Wauzgit) ; Laoust, JStude stir le dialecte berbbre des Ntifa (Paris, 
I9r8), p. 319. ® Infra, p. 481 sgq. 

® Gavdefroy-Demombynes, ‘ La fete d’Achoura a Tunis ’, in Revue 
des traditions ^opulaires, xviii. (Paris, 1903), p. ii sq. ; Monchicourt, 
loc. cit. p. 293 sqq. 

* At Zeriba the people bathe, not in. the morning, but on the night 
before, and their spring is then supposed to communicate with the well of 
Zemzem (Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 286). 

® Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam (Madras, 1863), p. 113; Pelly, 
The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain, i. (London, 1879), p. xviii; 
Sell, The Faith of Isldm (London, 1896), p. 310. 

® Cf. Sell, oil. cit. p. 311 ; Lassy, The Muharram Mysteries among 
the Azerbeijan Turks of C««£-a«« (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 275. 

’ Infra, p. 204. 

® It is interesting to notice that at the end of the Tartar solar year 
(commencing at the vernal equinox), which is a season of manifold evil, 
'* large fires and pyres are kindled on the roofs, the courts, and the market¬ 
places, and the youths and boys jump over them, shouting, * iUness off 1 
paleness off I misfortune off 1 ’, or something similar ” (Lassy, op. cit. 
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suggested by the fact that the 'aS^ra and Midsummer customs 
largely supplement each other. Among tribes which practise 
no fire or water rites at Midsummer wc may be almost sure 
to find such rites at 'ds‘&ra, and vice versd ; and where they 
occur on both occasions more importance is attached to them 
in one case than in the other. 

The fights with water are not the only kind of ceremonial 
fighting which takes place in the month of the ‘ASfir. M. 
Doutte states that on the ‘dS'S.ra eve the people of Mogador 
divide into two camps, which engage in simulated battles, 
and that these sometimes assume a rather serious character.^ 
At Mequinez it was formerly the custom for the young men 
and boys, likewise divided^^into two parties, to have a fight 
with slings for about an/"hour on the twelfth day of the 
month in the afternoon-. The ploughmen of MarfAksh 
have on the ‘dMra eve a tug of war between men and women, 
and it is believed that the sex that wins the contest will 'rule 
over the other sex during the year. This is quite in 
ment with the general New Year’s belief that what happB 
at this time of the year |^1 also happen during the remain 1 
of it. But at the sarae^Rie tugs of war and ceremonial figJ 
occur on other occasicJRn circumstances which suggest tl| 
a purificatory influences, or has been, ascribed to then- 
In the present case the .combats and games may also syn 
bolise the combat betwe^li the old year and the new.® ^ 

Among the Amanuz, after supper on the evening of the 

p. 227). Formerly there were also at the end of the old year water rites 
likewise of a distinctly purificatory character, consisting in the sprinkling 
of houses and persons with water for the purpose of washing awa^ 
ilt-luck (Adam Olearius, Reise-Beschreibungen [Hamburg, 1696], p. 231) 
and nowadays there are baths and tricks with water, obviously implying 
ceremonial purification, at the beginning of the new solar year (Lassy, 
op, cie, p. 244). 

* Doutte, Magie et religion dans I'Afrigue du Nord (Alger, 1909), 
p. 509, 

* Sec ‘ Index s.v. Tugs of War, Fighting. 

® There are also ceremonial fights and games at the New Year’s tide 
of the solar year, both in Morocco {infra, p. 171) and Persia (J!i4e Glory of 
the Shia World, trans. and edited from a Persian manuscript by P. M. 
Sykes [London, 1910], p. 148 sq.; see also Lassy, op, cit. p. 221 sq, 
[Tartars]). 
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'dsAra day, all the people of a village walk in procession to a 
place outside it, carrying "with them a small image of a jackal, 
made of potter’s earth. The men are firing their guns and 
the women are trilling the sgdrtt. The image is placed on 
the top of a stone, together with some figs, dates, and bread, 
and the people ask God to protect their flocks from jackals 
till next ‘dSdra. But if another party from a neighbouring 
village happens to meet them, there will be a fight. M. 
Laoust has shown that a ceremonial expulsion of the jackal 
at ‘aSdra prevails among many other tribes in Sus.^ His 
description of this rite among the Amanuz differs in some 
respects from my own. 

There are other rites of a prophylactic or purificatory 
character practised at ‘aidra. As such may be regarded 
the almsgiving enjoined by the M uh ammadan law, accord¬ 
ing to which every Moslem of full age shall give in charity 
about one-fortieth of all such property as has been a year in 
his possession, provided that he has sufficient for his subsist¬ 
ence and possesses an income equivalent to about £ $ per 
annum ; ® these alms are called zakdt, the original meaning 
of which is "purification”. The amount actually bestowed 
in charity, however, is arbitrary, and the legal standard is 
probably seldom approached. Yet I was told that among 
the AiJ Waryiger the farmers give on the ‘dS^ra day a 
tenth part of their sheep and goats to the scribes as szda 
ra'Sor, believing that there otherwise would be no baraka 
in their flocks. The Ait Warain call the 'aS&ra eve ass n 
zzka, “the day of legal alms”, although charity is really 
niore extensively practised on the following day. In 
Dukkila alms are distributed on the first ten days of the 
month, and on the tenth day in particular jars (Jtwdbi, sing. 
l],dbyd) are placed on the roadside for the use of travellers. 
In many parts of the country the women paint their eyes with 
antimony and their lips and teeth with walnut root on the 
‘asdra day (Ul&d BCi'azlz, Bni ‘Aros, .Tangier).® I have 
been told that they do so in order that they may be happy 
^•hroughout the ensuing year; but it seems that on this, as 

^ Laoust, loc. cit. p. 307 sqg. ® Sell, op. cit. p. 383. 

® See also Sai'd Boulifa, ap. cit. p. 165 (Demnat). 
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on other occasions, the use of antimony and walnut root 
also serves as a means of purification or protection against 
evil influences. In Andjra antimony is particularly applied 
to the eyes of little children, who are more exposed to super¬ 
natural dangers than grown-up persons.^ 

The prevalence of cathartic or prophylactic rites at 
'aSura may be partly explained by the general belief that 
what is done at this period will have a lasting effect for the 
remainder of the year. But there is also another reason for 
it: 'dsura, and the month of the ‘Agflr generally, are fraught 
with evil influences, which call for precautions. This 
appears both from the belief that the jniin are particularly 
active on the first ten days of this month and from the 
taboos which are observed during it. 

There were taboos in this month in the days of old. The 
name Muharram, which is said to have been first applied 
to it in Islam,® means sacred. It is one of those months in 
which, according to the Koran, Muhammadans are not 
allowed to fight among themselves.® Moreover, we arc told 
by the traditions that the Prophet fasted on the tenth day 
of this month and ordered his companions to do the same,* 
hoping that such a fast would cover the faults of the coming 
year.® It is, how'ever, only regarded as a voluntary fast. 
Sidi tialll says that it is meritorious to fast on the tenth day 
of Muljarram and on the day preceding it, as also during the 
whole of the month.® In Morocco many persons fast on 
those days, and there are a few who do so even on the first 
ten days of the month. 

Work is commonly suspended on the ‘dMra day, though 
the shops are kept open. In some places work is also 
refrained from on the followung (Demnat, Ait Warain) or 

® In some parts of Tunis the women paint their eyes with antimony 
during the first nine days of MuJjarram, and M, Monchicourt {loc. cit. 
p, 2qq) calls this a rite of purification. 

® Wellhausen, JiesU araHschen HeidenUtms (Berlin, 1897), p. 95 n. 2. 

® Koran, ix. 36. 

* Mishkat, wi. 7. 3 (English translation by Matthews, i. [Calcutta, 

1809], p. 480). 

® Ibid. vii. 7. I (vol. i. 483). 

® SldJ ^alll, op. cit. i. 4. i. 3 (Perron, op. cit. i. 464 jy.). 
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the two following (Aglu) days, or on the two previous days 
(Ul&d Bd'aziz). The Ait Warain consider it particularly 
necessary to keep the eleventh day of the month as a rest 
day ; and I was told that among the Iglfwa this day, which is 
considered unlucky, is even the only day of the month when 
work is suspended. The Ait Waryiger consider it very 
meritorious to hoe the ground on their fields or in their 
gardens on the 'ds'Ara day, even though it be only a little, 
but they do no other agricultural work on that day. The 
schools are generally, I believe, closed for three days. Yet 
the holiday may be longer; among the Ait Tems&man it 
lasts for seven days, including three days before and three 
days after the 'dMra day, during which the schoolboys walk 
about collecting money for th& fqi, so as to induce him to give 
them a whole week’s holiday. At Fez the college students 
are free for fifteen days, from the fifth to the nineteenth 
inclusive ; but the actual Holiday may be longer, since the 
work at the colleges is suspended on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays, and if the first day after the holiday happens 
to be either a Saturday or a Tuesday, which are unlucky 
days, the studies are generally resumed only on the following 
Sunday. The Ulid Bfi'aziz refrain from washing wool, 
weaving, and moving their tents on the first twelve days of 
the month. If the taboo forbidding work on a certain day 
or on certain days in the month of the ‘Asfir is transgressed, 
it is said that the work will not succeed, or that there is no 
baraka in it, or that some evil will befall the transgressor. 

At Fez and Tangier people refrain from sweeping their 
houses, on the ‘dSAra day, lest they should sweep away the 
regq from the house. It is tera for all residents of Fez to buy 
a broom in the month of the ‘Aifir ; should anybody do so 
there would be a death in the house. If a person has appro¬ 
priated a thing belonging to somebody else, especially if 
the owner is a woman, the latter says, Alldh idjtfidlha 'dlik 
bi l-hld uj-jla u S&ftab&f 'dS'd.ra, " May God let it (that is, the 
appropriated object) bring on you emptiness and expulsion 
and the broom of 'as-dra ” (that is, death). The same phrase, 
preceded by the words " If you have taken it ”, may be used 
if somebody is suspected of having taken an article which is 
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missing ; or the suspected individual may defend himself by 
saying, “ If I have taken it, may God bring on me emptiness, 
etc.”. At Tangier no broom must be bought and brought 
into the house on the first ten days of the month ; if this rule 
is not observed the rezq will be swept away from the house 
for the whole year. The Ait Warain make all brooms they 
may require during the month of the ‘ASfir in advance, be¬ 
cause no broom can then be taken into the house. Among 
the Ait Tcms&man no brooms must be made on the 'asAra 
day. It is necessary to refrain from sleeping in the daytime 
on that day (Tangier, Ait Wardin) ; he who does not observe 
this rule will become ill or be sleepy throughout the year 
(Ait Warydger). At Tangier matrimonial intercourse should 
be suspended on the ‘dSAra eve, since a girl conceived on 
that night would be born without the distinctive character¬ 
istic of a virgin. In Andjra and among the AiJ Warydger 
there is a similar taboo of longer duration, lasting for the 
first ten days of the month ; the latter maintain that a child 
conceived in that period would be deaf and dumb, and they 
consider it advisable to refrain from sexual intercourse even 
till the end of the month. The scribes of the Ait Tems&man 
say that a child or an animal conceived in the month of 
the ‘Asor will never have any offspring.^ Among various 
tribes no hen is said to be allowed to sit on her eggs in this 
month, because if chicks were hatched during it they would 
drink of the water with which some dead body has been 
washed—in other words, somebody in the house or tent 
would die (tiiaina. Ail N^er, At Ubahti, Ait Waryiger). 
But I have also heard another explanation of this taboo, 
namely, that the chicks would die. 

Various mourning taboos have to be observed in the 
month of the 'ASflr.® It is a widespread rule that there 
must be no weddings during it (Fez, Tangier, Andjra, Ulid 
Bu'aziz, Ait WarySLger) ; but among the Ait Warain this rule 

^ At Kef, in Tunis, again, “ quand I’epouse accouche en moharrem, 
le mari est m6diocrement content. De metne, si un animal domestique 
met has ” (Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 286). But at Tangier I was told that 
it is fortunate to be bom in this month. 

® See also Castells, ofi. cii, p. 7. 
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is only observed by shereefs, and among the Bni 'Aros the 
interdiction of celebrating marriages is restricted to the first 
ten days of the month. At Fez the }i.ad^drdf, tabbdlzn, and 
aliyen, who are not allowed to play on their instruments in 
a house of mourning, are also forbidden to do so between the 
tenth and the twenty-fourth days of the month of the ‘ASflr, 
and at Tangier all music but that of string-instruments is 
prohibited throughout the month. The women refrain from 
the use of henna on the ‘dMra day (Bni ‘Aros), or on the first 
three (Tsui) or ten (Tangier, Amanuz) days of the month, or 
on other days as well (Fez, Ait Wary3.ger). The washing 
of clothes is tabooed on the first three (Tsui) or ten (Tangier) 
days, or on the ‘aSdra day (Bni ‘Aros) or the two following 
days besides (Fez), or after that day till the end of the month 
(IJiiina). The Amanuz refrain from travelling and shaving 
during the first ten days of the month. Mourning taboos 
are particularly compulsory on shereefs. Among the UlSd 
Bu'aziz they and their ^dddam must not have their heads 
shaved nor their clothes washed from the first day of the 
month till the ‘dMra eve, but must observe mourning. At 
Tangier the shereefs are subject to the same taboos and must 
keep away from all entertainments and refrain from white¬ 
washing their houses throughout the month, while their 
women are forbidden to use henna during the same period ; 
it is believed that a deviation from these rules would cause 
misfortune to the family. In Andjra I was told that if a 
shereef in this month attended a feast where there was 
music, or had his head shaved, he would die in conse¬ 
quence. Among the Igllwa and at Aglu shaving is likewise 
refrained from by shereefs ; he who shaves in the month of 
the ‘A§flr, said one of my informants, is not a shereef. The 
Sultan must refrain from travelling during this month. 

Mourning rites very similar to those just mentioned are 
in this month practised in Tunis,’- where some people attribute 

^ Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 286;—“ Au Kef, le mois de I’Achoura est 
plutot consid^re comme funeste. Aucun manage, aucune circoncisioti 
ne. sont c6Hbies k ce moment. Les femmes cessent de s’appliquer dn 
hennd et ne doivent pas pousser de you you de joie. Les hommes ne se 
font ni raser ni couper les cheveux. . . . Moharrem, mois sacre, est ainsi 
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the mourtiful character of the month to the death of Fatimah’s 
sons by ‘All, al-I;Iusain and al-IJasan.^ In Egypt it is at 
any rate considered unlucky to make a marriage contract in 
Muharram, and the almsgiving on the tenth day is associated 
with al-Husain’s death at Karbala ; but the first ten days 
of this month are considered as “ eminently blessed, and arc 
celebrated with rejoicing "? Among the Shi'ah Moslems 
of Persia and India, on the other hand, these days are 
observed as a period of mourning in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-IJusain ® or of “ the martyrdoms of ‘All 
and of his two sons, Idasan and i;Iusain 

In Morocco, also, the mourning is held to be observed 
on behalf of the sons of ‘All—Sidna li-IJsen u l-IJ6sin, as 
they are called in Fez—who are said to have died on the 
'ds^ra day. In Andjra and among the Ait Waryiger, 
however, it is popularly believed that the Prophet died and 
was buried on this day, and that it is he who is mourned for, 
especially by his descendants, the shereefs. The Ul&d 
Bfi'Szlz say that they mourn for ‘Ai§6r ('ASfir) ; and their 
mourning does not consist in taboos only. On the first 
evening of the month, when the new moon becomes visible, 
the unmarried girls scratch their faces, as when somebody 
has died, and wail, Hdya bd^a 'AiSdri d'lih hdligt S'8ri, 
hdya htaih baba 'Aiior mdt, " Ah my father 'AiSor, for him 
I have cut my hair (in mourning), fidya ]}aih (a usual 
exclamation on a death), father ‘Ai§6r has died ”. This 
wailing is then repeated on every evening till the ninth day 
of the month. On the following day, the tenth, girls whose 
hair is not so thick as they wish, take a date, smear it with 
a mixture of water, saffron, and dried and pounded roses 
and pinks—a mixture also used for the smearing of the head¬ 
stones of graves—tie round it a little hair from their heads, 

regard^ comtne un mois n^faste au sens religieux de ce dernier adjectif. 
Cette croyance n’est pas aussi vive a Kairouan M. Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes states (/oe. cit. p. n) that at Tunis the old women abstain from all 
needle-work on the tenth day of Muharram and put on red dresses as a 
sign of mourning. 

^ Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 387. ® Lane, op. cit. p. 432 sqg. 

® Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 407. 

* Sell, op. cit. p. 306. 
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wrap it up in a small piece of calico, and then either bury 
it or throw it into a well ; this is supposed to give to the 
girl an abundance of hair. The interesting feature of the 
rite is that the date which is buried or thrown into a well 
is said to be bMa ‘Aisbr, “ father 'Aisor Ceremonial 
burials on the same day have been reported from other parts 
of the country. At Settat, in the Shawia, the children dig a 
hole in the ground and bury in it a puppet made of a bone 
enveloped in rags ; ^ and among some Berber tribes, also, 
a puppet, which is called “ ‘Asur my brother ” or “ uncle 
‘Asur”, or "the bridegroom of ‘Alura”, is buried or de¬ 
stroyed.® 

The mythical being ‘AiSor or Baba ‘Aisor, for whom the 
people mourn,® is obviously a personification of the Old 
Year, which has been succeeded by the New. He corre¬ 
sponds to the female spirit of an old and hideous appearance 
called yaguza—a name derived from the word 'dgAza, 
meaning an old woman—^who represents the Old Year of 
the solar calendar,* and to Tam^aii:, meaning the same, who 
represents the end of the winter,® So also the burial of the 
date called Biba ‘AiSor, or of the puppet called by some 
similar name, is the burial of the Old Year. M. Laoust 
suggests that the puppet which is buried or destroyed 
represents the spirit of vegetation, though he also seems to 
regard it as a symbol of the year which has come to an end ; ® 
but I can find no sufficient ground for that suggestion. That 
the puppet is carried about in the gardens or the fields, as 
well as in the village, does not prove that it is a personifica¬ 
tion of the spirit of vegetation which is supposed to impart 
baraka to the crops. It may be a means of ridding the 
plantations of evil influences, which are attracted by the 
puppet and afterwards destroyed with it; this would be in 
the style of other rites practised at the same period. There 

^ Villas at iriius du Maroc ; Casablanca at las Chdouia, ii. 302. 

® Laoust, Atude sur la dialecte berbira das Ntifa, p. 319 Idem, in 
Hesjibris, i. 30 sqq. 

® According to M. Doutte {Merrdkech [Paris, 1905], p. 371), the same 
personage is mentioned in mourning chants in the Rahdmna. 

* Infra, p. i6r. Infra, p. 174, 

® Laoust, in Hesfiris, i. yi sq. 
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are other puppets which are of interest in this connection. 
At Fez the broom, or one of the brooms, of the household 
is on the ‘ds^ra day dressed up as a bride with a silk kerchief 
and made to lean against the wall in an upright position. 
Among the Ait Warain, again, the women on the previous 
evening dress up a piece of wood as a woman, lift it up, and 
dance with it, singing and playing on their tambourines ; 
they call this puppet Tanjawiya, meaning a woman from 
Tangier, which indicates that she is regarded as a newcomer. 
I presume that the dressed-up broom and piece of wood 
represent the New Year with its anticipated joys and good 
luck, just as other puppets and Baba 'AiSor impersonate the 
Old Year with its worries and evils. 

It seems that the ignorant women of Dukkala really 
have a truer conception of the mourning at ‘dS^ra than the 
learned theologians of Islam. We have reason to believe 
that the mourning for Sidna Ia-^sen and l-^Idsin on that 
occasion has the same origin as that for B^ba 'Ai§6r, being 
only an islamised interpretation of rites connected with 
the Old Year. In his interesting book on the Mu^arram 
mysteries among the Tartars, Dr. Lassy justly observes that 
these mysteries appear to reflect the very character of the 
end of the year, and that it is not surprising to find the Year 
End, which is considered “ a most unpropitious season and 
one when the doings of the people in a particular degree are 
directed upon the getting rid of the besetting misfortunes 
of life ”, connected with the commemoration of the most 
calamitous event of the ShTah history.^ 

There are other rites connected with death that are 
practised at this time of the year. On the 'dMra day the 
people visit the graves of their dead friends, pour water 
over them, and distribute alms at them. Not infrequently 
recitations from the Koran are made there, and in some 
parts of the country sprigs of myrtle are put on the graves. 
Alms on behalf of the dead are also given to poor people 
and children at other places than the cemetery, and water 
or small jars are frequently distributed in charity.® 

In many places a masquerade or carnival takes place in 

^ Lassy, 6 p, cit. p. 334 sqq. ® Infra, p. 481 sqq. 
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the month of the ‘ASfir. When the Court is in Fez the Sultan’s 
soldiers arrange there a great show, which is performed 
before the Sultan on the 'dS^ra eve and on the following 
nights till the end of the month in the houses of his ministers 
and other dignitaries or wealthy persons. An essential 
feature of this show is a large toy-house, called bsdt, made of 
cardboard ornamented with designs in different colours and 
mounted on wooden frames, and provided with a cupola 
like a saint’s tomb. It is illuminated inside with candles, and 
is carried by soldiers, who are surrounded by other soldiers 
holding paper lanterns on bamboo canes. It is followed by 
a procession comprising a large number of persons dressed 
up as different sorts of people, spirits, and animals, as also 
some other conspicuous objects besides the toy-house. 
There is the tall image of a scrpent-like monster, called s-Sat, 
made of wood, with the head of a man and a long beard, 
its body being covered with black calico and its head with 
sheep-skin-; it is carried on a cane by a soldier, who niakes 
it dance and bow. There is a hdbbdr, or steamer, made of 
wood, with masts and sails and a smoking funnel, dragged 
along on wheels, with its captain pushing it from behind. 
There is the mS.s&qa de l-bsdt, a band of musicians playing 
on toy instruments imitating those used in the Sultan’s army, 
and one beating a drum. There are, besides, four ^liyen 
with their respective instruments—the 'iid (mandoline), 
kdmdnja (violin), rb& (two-stringed fiddle), and tar (tam¬ 
bourine)—and some twenty or thirty mwdlm d-ddqqa with 
bndder (plain tambourines), agwdldf (short clay cylinders 
with skin), and qdrqba (castanets). There is a fat qddi, or 
judge, wearing a ridiculous cupola-shaped headgear and 
accompanied by two or three scribes. There are two 
representatives of hal Mekka, the shereefs at Mecca, who 
sing in the eastern dialect; some six or eight Darqiwa with 
very tall caps made of reeds wound round with green turbans, 
rosaries of common shells, and long and thick staflEs in their 
hands, singing the grossest obscenities ; ^ a man dressed up 

^ They sing :—SSdaft darqa-md md rifii, kidari (meaning a pack- 
horse, but used as a name for a grown-up youth who gives himself up to 
passive pederasty), kidari fS l-^dlwa (another name for the zdwia of the 
VOL. II G 
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as a sAwdfa, or fortune-telling woman, equally indecent in her 
talk ; ^ three or four q^db or issir&f, prostituted women (like¬ 
wise represented by men), who address themselves especially 
to shereefs or other highly respected men, accusing them of 
not having paid their fees ; and the same number of 'drifdf, 
or superintendents of the prison for women, who beat the 
q^db when complaints are made that they have not kept their 
appointments though paid in advance. There are several 
Drawa, men from the Dra, some with a lira (cane flute) 
and the others with a bindir (tambourine), on which they 
play, marking time with their feet; a number of GnAwa, 
one with a hdndqa (the Fez name for the gimbri, or diminu¬ 
tive two-stringed guitar, used by the Gnawa) and the others 
with qdqbdf (castanets); some old iMd, or Jews, with masks 
of sheep-skin and beards, each playing on a tar (tambourine), 
and the same number of ihudiydf, or Jewesses, their wives, 
one of whom gives birth to a child with shrieks of agony 
when a performance is made in a house; some four or five 
nsdra, or Christians, among whom are a baSadSr, or 
ambassador, his fdrjmdn, or dragoman, with copybooks in 
one hand and keys in the other, and his servants carrying 
a chair; and a rdqqdf, or Moorish courier. There are, 
moreover, some jnun, represented by boys dressed up in red 
jackets and trousers, with white masks over their faces and 
long projecting teeth, holding in the hand a big needle with 
which they try to prick the people as they pass along. There 
are two other spirit-beings, l-Gol and l-Gola, the former with 
the face of a man and a big beard of wool, and the latter 
with the face of a woman and breasts made of sacks, so long 
that they can be thrown over the shoulders ; their genitals 
are particularly conspicuous, and at the performances in 
houses they dance and have intercourse. There are a Jmel, 
or camel, represented by a man dressed up as a camel and 


Diirqjlwa) fdySkAl l-qdlwa (testicle). They repeat the two last words 
many times, jumping up and down and knocking the ground with their 
staffs. Tliey also sing :— Hdna bujjdj Mf jina ti glawind fi dind, men 
bdbb ya‘tena lidwya (copulation) fidnya fkflna. 

^^She says, Selt'i u sHwilfi <ivd 'la frSq l-fiabs 'auwilfi u ntstn 
f'dtsalni 'an (instead of ‘did) l^dlek wdbwdlSk u z-zebb (penis)(anus). 
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carrying a camel’s skull on a stick, with a pack-saddle on its 
back and a kettle on the top of it, and a jemmdl, or camel- 
driver, who shouts to the people to get out of the way; as 
also a timer, or leopard, and a nimra, or leopardess, which 
copulate in public. 

When this motley crowd visits a house the bsdp is carried 
in first. Then the masqueraders enter in separate groups, 
in no definite order, one giving place to another. Each part 
of the programme, the exhibition of the beat as well as the 
performance of each group, is called a frdja (plur jrdjaf 
or frdif), and it has to be paid for separately. The money 
is given to the so-called dmin, who enters together with the 
bsat. He is a qdid r-rha, or battalion commander, and the 
other persons in the show are mostly soldiers, although there 
are also hired performers among them. The masqueraders 
try to excel each other in indecencies, the qd^i as well as the 
gfidb, and the better they succeed the more money is paid 
to the dmin. The most decent of the lot seems to be the 
Christian ambassador. He sits down on his chair, looks into 
his copybooks and writes, and receives letters from the 
courier. 

This show is collectively named bsdt, like the toy-house ; ^ 
and the same name, or bsdt, ss it is also pronounced, is given 
to the 'asdra play in other Moorish towns, even when there 
is no representation of a house—for example, at Mazagan, 
where two paper lanterns with lighted candles inside are 
carried about in a procession made up by persons dressed 
as Christians and Jews, who walk from house to house and 
receive money from the people. 

In country districts which have a masquerade in the 
'A§fir neither a toy-house nor lanterns are, so far as I know, 
connected with it. At Aglu a party dress themselves up to 
represent a variety of persons and animals—an old man and 
an old woman, Jews and Jewesses, Christians, a she-ass, a 
hyena, a leopard, a lion, and a wild sheep {udad). They are 
called imgarn iyiid, “ the chiefs of the night ”, because they 

^ Illustrations of such toy - houses, after photographs taken by 
M. Wattier, are reproduced in M. Laoust's essay in Hesperis, vol. i., 
in connection with the text, p. 255. 
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walk about at night, commencing on the evening of the 
twelfth day of the month and not finishing the tour until they 
have visited all the villages of the tribe. They imitate the 
idioms of the persons or the sounds of the animals they 
represent, they sing and play, their talk is most lascivious, 
and the behaviour of the old couple in particular is as indecent 
as it could be. Among the Imintagen, on the ^ds^ra day, 
four men dress themselves up as a Jew, a Jewess, an Arab, 
and an Arab woman ; the Jew has a paper mask over his 
face, and the Arab a mask made of a pumpkin peel. The 
audience insult the Jew, the Arab robs him of his wife, and 
when the poor husband tries to get her back he is shot dead 
by the Arab with a toy gun made of cane. Masquerades in 
the 'A§ur have also been recorded from other parts of 
Southern Morocco,^ as well as from Algeria ® and Tunis.® 
But in most country districts of Morocco they are held at the 
Great Feast, and where a masquerade occurs on some other 
occasion, either in the 'ASfir or at the New Year of the solar 
calendar, there may be another one at the Great Feast. 

The bsap is connected with the Muharram mysteries of 
the ShTah Moslems. The toy-house resembles " the tomb 
of al-Husain ”, which figures in those mysteries, and at 
Tangier I heard it actually said to be the qobba of Sldna 
14-IJsen u Sidna 1-IJosiin. But in other respects the Moorish 
masquerades differ essentially from the mysteries of the 
Shfahs. They are frolicsome and frivolous, and have 
nothing of that mournfulness which characterises many other 
rites of the ‘ASir ; the very word bsdt, though applied to the 
imitation shrine, is probably derived from the verb basap, 
which in one of its forms means " to rejoice These mas¬ 
querades greatly resemble those of the Great Feast, and may 
therefore be conveniently discussed in connection with the 
latter. In the present place I shall say only a few more 

^ Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 259 sqq .; Doutt6, Magie et religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord, p. 506 sq. (Haha, Shiadma), 

® Biarnay, op. cit. p. 213 sq. (\Vargla) ; Doutt^, op. cii. p. 499 sqq. 

® Monchicourt, loc. ctt. p. 287 sqq. 

* Wahrmund, HandwSrterbuch der neu-arabischen und deutschen 
Sprache, i. (Giessen, 1898), p. 215. Cf. Castells, op. cit. p. 8 n. 3. 
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words about them. While they lack the central figure of 
the Great Feast carnival—^the man dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed animals—there is in some of them a being which 
does not seem to occur in that carnival, namely, the image 
of a hideous monster. In the carnival of Tangier, also, 
figures a serpent-monster, called s-Sat, with the head of a 
woman ; ^ while some Berber tribes of the south have their 
“ogre” or “ogre of ‘dldra”.^ The meaning of these 
images can only be a matter of conjecture. Perhaps they 
were meant to frighten away evil spirits or prevent them from 
doing mischief; the Sat at Fez is said to represent a big 
serpent living in the desert, which is known to bar the way 
for travellers. Perhaps also they are representations of the 
Old Year in all its hideousness. The old man figuring in the 
'Asfir masquerade ® seems at all events to express such an 
idea; in Tunis he is called “ the greybeard of and 

in some parts of Algeria the same name is given to the whole 
carnival.® But in the carnival the Old Year is no longer 
mourned for, like B|Lba ‘AiSor in Dukkila ; it is merely an 
object of ridicule and mockery. 

An interesting object is the big “ steamer It seems 
too important a feature of the show to be looked upon merely 
as an accessory to the Christian ambassador and his attend¬ 
ants, who themselves only play a secondary part in the play. 
Moreover, at Tarudant it is said to be the custom for children 
on the 'aS'&ra day to go about in “ une sorte de carriole ”, 
which is called ssfina, a berberised form of the Arabic sftna, 
which means “ ship ” ; and a similar custom is said to exist 
at Salli.® The bdbbdr is presumably connected with boat 
ceremonies found elsewhere. In Luxor, in Egypt, there are 
three boat processions every year, namely, at the festivals 
commemorating the birthday of its patron saint and that of 
the Prophet and at the beginning of Ramadan ; and much 
revelry and debauchery were formerly connected with these 

^ For a similar monster in a carnival held at Rabat, see Castells, op. cit. 
p. 8 n. 3. ® Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 259 sqq. 

® See ibid, p. 279 sqq. ® Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 290. 

® Douttd, Magic et religion dam PAfriqtte du Nord, p. 499 sqq. 

® Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 291 n. i. 
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festivals. Professor Sclignian connects these rites with the 
importance of the boat in ancient Egyptian ceremonial, as 
shown by the number of representations of sacred boats on 
sledges or wheels which have come down to us.^ He also 
points out that the " Moormen ” of Ceylon have a ceremony 
in which figures a boat on wheels, and maintains that it is a 
survival of an old Egyptian rite which, after being absorbed 
into Islam, was introduced by “ Arab ” traders into Ceylon.® 
It may be added that during the closing years of the Roman 
period, according to Apuleius, a naval procession in honour 
of the Egyptian Isis was held at the opening of navigation 
in spring, a ship richly equipped and laden with spices 
being then sent to sea as an offering to the goddess.® Boat 
ceremonies have also been widely distributed in Europe. We 
know that in the sixth century B.c. a ship, dedicated to 
Dionysius, was driven on wheels through the sti-eets of 
Athens ; and a ship-waggon was in use at a spring festival 
in certain parts of Germany.* The original meaning of these 
ceremonies is not clear ; but they may have served a cathartic 
purpose. Vessels laden with disease-demons or misfortunes 
are found among many peoples.® And like the Moorish 
carnivals, those of Europe are combined with purificatory 
ceremonies, such as fire and water rites.® 

The Month of the Mulud 

The third month of the Muhammadan year, RabTu 
’1-Awwal, is in Morocco called S-Shar de l-mulild (l-mduliid, 
l-meilicd), " the month of the Mulud ”, or simply l-mtilHd 

* Seligman, ‘Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egrypt’, in Essays 

and Studies presented to William Ridgeway on his sixtieth Birthday 
(Cambridge, 1913), p. 453 sg. ® Ibid. p. 454 sg. 

® Apuleius, Metamorphoses, xi. 16. 

* Rademacher, ‘ Carnival in Hastings, Enryclopeedia of Religion 
and Ethics, iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 226; Clemen, ‘ Dcr Ursprung 
des Karnevals in Arehiv fur Religionstvissenchaft, xvii. (Leipzig, 
1914), p. 147 sgg. 

® Frazer, The Scapegoat (London, 1913), p. 185 sqq. 

® Rademacher, loe. cit. p. 227; Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, iii. 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 105 sqq. “Fastnacht ist ja iiberhaupt eine Zeit der 
Reinigung ” (ibid. p. \ 17). 
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{l~mdulud,l-nieilud)oY, among the Berbers, by some bcrberisccl 
form of the same word. These names are given it on account 
of the feast celebrating the birth of the Prophet, which com¬ 
mences on the twelfth day of the month and lasts for a week. 
I'hc first day of this feast is called nhdr l-‘zd, “ the day of 
the feast ”, and the previous night Izlf I-mulud or lUf I-Id. 

The Mulud is a particularly blessed month, and all 
children born during it are considered fortunate. On the 
evening preceding the first day of the month the Hamziya 
and the Bfirdah of Sidi al-BfisIri are recited in many of the 
mosques between sunset and the hour of the evening prayer ; 
these recitations are repeated on every evening until the eve 
of the feast, and on the last occasion they are continued till 
daybreak. On this night also minor mosques, sdwiflf, and 
shrines arc illuminated, and the same recitations are made 
there. At Tangier the house attached to the zdwia of Mulai 
'Abdlqader, which is inhabited by shereefs of his family, is 
then visited by a crowd of women, who play and sing the 
prayer for the Prophet throughout the night. At daybreak 
they get up and salute the birth of Muhammad, who is said 
to have been born at that hour ; and in celebration of the 
same event twenty-one cannon are fired at the fort. On the 
eve of the seventh day of the feast saba' I-id) there are 
similar gatherings in the houses of two shereefs belonging to 
the family of Stdi Mfihammed l-hla‘'''j. 

The first day of the feast is kept as a holiday, but labour 
is also suspended on other days of it. At Fez the shops 
are open throughout the preceding night, but are then closed 
for three days, except those of the butchers, which are kept 
open in the morning. M any people abstain from work during 
the whole week. The colleges are closed between the first 
and the nineteenth days of the month and the schools between 
the tenth and the eighteenth; and between the second and 
the ninth the latter are only open for an hour or two in the 
morning. The Ait Sadden keep the whole week of the feast 
as a holiday. Among the Ait Yiisi the women perform no 
other work than such as is necessary for the preparation of 
food during the three days preceding the feast and during 
the week of the feast itself. 
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At the time of the feast the people enjoy themselves with 
banqueting, powder play, target-practice, singing, playing, 
and dancing. At Tangier friends visit each other on the 
morning of the first day of the feast and breakfast together 
on hirrbell —consisting of pounded wheat with the husks 
removed, boiled in water and mixed with butter, and some 
honey in a hole made in the centre—or 'dseda —a porridge 
made of semolina (smid) with the addition of butter and often 
honey as well; and there are similar banquets on the eve 
of the seventh day. In the Ijliaina on the first day of the 
feast the men fire their guns at daybreak and the women 
trill the zgdrtf ; later on there is powder play on horseback 
and in the afternoon target-practice. Among the At UbAhti 
everybody who owns a gun fires it on the eve of the feast, 
and the women play and sing, as they have been doing every 
night since the beginning of the month ; and on the following 
morning the men go on horseback to the place of some 
shereef, where they practise powder play till 'dsar, while the 
women assemble there to play and sing. 

In some parts of the country this is a favourite time for 
the circumcision of boys,^ and many saints have then their 
yearly festivals.® On the ninth day of the month the ‘Esiwa 
of Fez start for Mequinez with flags and music, practising 
their usual j^dd7-a till they reach the river outside the town, 
when they mount their animals. People kill and throw to 
them sheep and goats, which they tear to pieces and eat 
raw. This particular sidra is called l-frisa. 

The women paint their hands and feet with henna, their 
eyes with antimony, and their lips with walnut root on the 
eve of the feast. Among the Ait Sadden many of them also 
smear their hair with henna on the following day. Among 
the UlSd BCi'aziz the boys and lads, on the eve of the feast, 
put some henna on the palms of their hands, while the 
grown-up men only dip one of the finger-tips in henna, or 
if they put a little of it on the palms wipe it off at once ; and 
they also apply henna to their horses, camels, cattle, and 
sheep, and to the ridge-pole of the tent. This is said to be 
good fdl. At Tangier the women on the morning of the 
^ Infra, pp. 420, 421, 433, 429. ® Supra, i. 175. 
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first day of the feast paint with blue a vertical stripe, called 
gammdea, between the eyebrows or behind the ears of their 
little children to protect them from the evil eye. 

Rajab and Sa'ban 

In the seventh month of the year, Rajab—in Morocco 
called Rajab, Rjeb, or Rjem—many persons fast on the 
twenty-sixth and the twenty-seventh days ; some persons 
also on the first, fifteenth, and last day, or on one of them, 
or on every Monday and Thursday ; and a very few on every 
day of the month. The twenty-seventh day is called nAdr 
l-md'rdj or simply l-md‘rdjt and the preceding’ night lUf 
l-md'rdj. This night is the anniversary of the Prophet’s 
miraculous ascension to heaven, and those who can afford 
it celebrate it by having good food. At Tangier fowls are 
eaten both on that and on the following night; the schools 
are closed between the twenty-fifth and the twenty-seventh 
days ; and on the twenty-seventh before sunset the women 
go to the country to gather a certain grass called kossdba, in 
order that there shall be an abundance of good things, such 
as animals, food, and clothes, during the year. There is also 
a little feast (^museitC) on the fifteenth day (Fez),^ or on the 
first Thursday of the month (Tangier). 

In the following month, Sa'ban—^pronounced Sa'bSn— 
many persons fast on the fourteenth and the fifteenth days ; 
some persons also on the first and the last day, or on every 
Monday and Thursday; and a very few throughout the 
month. The fifteenth day is called fzmim l-dmdr or 
l-arwd^, because the angels are then supposed to make out 
the account of everybody's life ; or nhdr n-nisha, “ the day 
of the copy ”, because on the preceding night— lUif n-nesf 
men Sa'b§n —God is said to give to the angel of death a book 
containing a record of all living beings destined to die during 
the ensuing year. I have not heard in Morocco the belief 
that on that night the lote tree of Paradise, the leaves of 

^ Cf. ‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, ‘ Rdcit en dialecte tlemcenien in 
Journal Asiaiique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. 100 sq. (note by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes). 
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which are inscribed with the names of all living human 
beings, is shaken, and that when a person is to die in the 
year his leaf falls on this occasion ; ^ it is said there that the 
leaf of the sidrdif l-munfdh& on which a person’s name is 
written will fall forty days before his death. The food par¬ 
taken of on the night in question is better than usual; at 
Tangier fowls are eaten both then and on the following night. 
The schools there have a three days’ holiday, between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth. At Fez particular notice is taken 
of the last three days of the month, which are also considered 
to be possessed of baraka. Schools, government offices, and 
shops are closed on these days, feasting and picnics take the 
place of work, and on the roofs of houses, in the gardens, and 
in the streets there is a constant firing of guns, which reaches 
its climax and comes to an end when the new moon of 
Rama(^an is seen. 

We have in an earlier chapter noticed the activities of 
the Gndwa in Sa'bgn, their sacrifices to the jnun and other 
practices.® That this month contains an element of danger 
is instanced by two taboos observed by the Ait Temsiman. 
They must then refrain from bringing earth of any kind into 
their houses ; and they remove the eggs from their hens, 
since no chicks must be hatched in Sa'bgn. 

At Fez it is the custom for the married women at any time 
either in Rajab or Sa’ban to assume for three or four days 
exactly the same attire as is used for the same length of time 
in Ramadan by girls who are still too young to observe the 
fast, with the addition of so-called rfdfed of embroidered silk 
over the ears ; and they are also painted with henna in the 
same way as such girls in Ramadan,® with the exception of 
old married women, w'ho are painted without designs. When 
the wife is thus dressed up, her husband, if he can afford it, 
gives in his house a feast, to which he invites the men of his 
own and of his wife's family and other friends. If, how’ever, 
any of his or his wife’s relatives has died during the year, 
these practices are not to be observed. 

^ Lane, op, cit. p. 477 sq. 

® Supra, i. 380 sq. ® Infra, p. 98 iq. 
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Ramadan 

After Sa'ban follows Ramadan, popularly called Ramdan, 
the ninth month of the Muhammadan year. In towns the 
eve of it iJUf ramdan) is announced at sunset by the firing 
of cannon, “ echoed by guns in the villages, through which 
the firing rapidly carries the news to a distance At Fez 
and in other towns the mii-dden's call to the sunset prayer is 
followed by the monotonous sounds of the ‘Afir, a long and 
straight trumpet, which is blown by the nSffdr for about five 
or ten minutes. After the call to the evening prayer he again 
sounds his trumpet from the tower of the mosque, this time 
for a quarter of an hour ; and on the following morning, 
two hours before daybreak, he ascends the minaret a third 
time and blows the trumpet for a whole hour. This is 
repeated on every evening and morning thx'oughout the 
month, but at sunset time only on the last day of it after the 
new moon has appeared. Every great mosque at Fez has 
a nSffar attached to it, and the same is the case with the 
majority of the smaller mosques, while the Qarwiyin and the 
Andalus have two njdjar each, who blow their trumpets 
together. In the evening the nSjffar is followed at the 
minaret by a gdiydt, or hautbo 5 dst, who plays on his gdifa 
for a quarter of an hour. In the morning before daybreak, 
shortly after the nSffdr has finished his music, the minaret 
is ascended by the miZdden, who first repeats the formula 
A'udu billdhi men S-Htan dr-rdjlm, “ I take refuge with God 
from Satan the stoned one ”, and then begins to sing various 
religious songs j he is singing for about three-quarters of an 
hour, till dawn, when he chants the call to prayer. The 
miidden is singing thus before daybreak not only throughout 
Ramadan but also during the other months of the year. 

The most important feature of Ramadan is the complete 
abstinence from food, drink, and cohabitation from daybreak 
to sunset which is enjoined upon every Moslem, with the 
exception of young children and idiots, as also sick persons 
and travellers, who are allowed to postpone the fast to another 
^ Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 251 sq. 
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In Morocco it is considered an infringement of the 
fast if a person smokes, if he picks his teeth so that blood 
oozes out, if he purposely causes himself to vomit or at least 
if he does not wash his mouth after vomiting, if he pares 
his nails, if he burns incense, if he tells a lie, and in the 
opinion of some people if he smells a flower or puts a coin 
between his teeth. The women must also refrain from the 
use of henna, antimony, and walnut root, and are not allowed 
to smear their hair with oil.® Although the Prophet, accord¬ 
ing to the traditions, actually disapproved of travellers keeping 
the fast of Ramadan unless perfectly able to do so,® they do 
not readily take advantage of the privilege granted them,^ 
and the case is similar with sick persons ; ® it was impossible 
for me to induce my secretary from Andjra to take a tablet 
in the morning to remove his headache. On the other hand, 
lying-in women do not fast, and it is generally considered 
necessary that menstruating women should refrain from 
doing so ® and that they should take a hot bath before 
resuming the fast, which is looked upon as a holy rite not to 
be observed by a woman in a state of impurity. If a person 
who is obliged to fast is seen eating, stones are thrown at 
him and he is put in prison for the remainder of the month ; 
and formerly he was stoned ’ or flogged to death. The 
heretical At Zihri (Zkara), however, do not observe the fast 
of Ramadan. This I was told by an eye-witness from a 
neighbouring tribe, who visited them in that month. 

As to the origin of the fast of Ramadan, the story is told 
in Morocco that when Si)ndna Adam had eaten the forbidden 
fruit in Paradise, God punished him by commanding an 

^ Koran, ii. i8o, i8i, 183; Sell, op. cit. p. 279 sq. 

® Cf. Sell, op. cit. p. 281. 

® MishkSt, vii. 5 (English translation, vol. i. 476 sqq.'). 

Cf. Burckhardt, Kates on the Bedouim and IVa/idbys (London, 
1830), p. 57 . 

® Cf. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 
and Meccah, i. (London, iSgS), p. 74. 

* Cf. ai-Buhari, BalfiJf, vi. 6 (French translation by Houdas and 
Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 19031, p. 112). I was told, however, that among 
the Ait Waryaj^er women fast even during their menses. 

^ Cf. Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 211. 
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angel to take him down to earth, where he had to stay till 
his death and fast for thirty days, during which time the 
forbidden food remained in his body. As has been said 
above,^ it is believed that he who keeps the fast of 
Ramadan will be pardoned all his past faults, and this belief 
is in agreement with the Muhammadan traditions ; but the 
origin of the fast is not explained by it. There is no evidence 
that it was an ancient pre-Muhammadan custom to fast 
in Ramadan.* On the other hand, the Harranians, or 
“ Sabians ”, observed a thirty days’ fast in honour of the 
moon, commencing on the eighth day after the new moon 
of Adsar (March), or according to other information as early 
as the first day of that month ; and this fast seems to have 
implied abstinence from every kind of food and drink between 
sunrise, or the last quarter of the night, and sunset.® In 
Manichaeism—which is essentially based upon the ancient 
nature religion of Babylonia, though modified by Christian 
and Persian elements and elevated into a gnosis *—we also 
meet with a thirty days’ fast between sunrise and sunset 

^ Supra, i. 135. 

* We can hardly regard as such the passage in the Koran (ii. 179) 
where it is said, “ O ye who believe 1 There is prescribed for you the 
fast as it was prescribed for those before you; haplyyemay fear ”. The 
traditionists say that the Prophet was in the habit of spending the month 
of Rama^tin every year in the cave at Hira, meditating and feeding all the 
poor who resorted to him, and that he did so in accordance with a 
religious practice which the Koreish used to perform in the days of their 
heathenism. Others add that ‘Abd al-Mu^talib commenced the practice, 
saying “ that it was the worship of God which that patriarch used to 
begin with the new moon of RamadSn, and continue during the whole of 
the month ” (Muir, The Life of Mahomet, ii. [London, 1858], p. 56 n. * ; 
Sell, op. cit. p. 316). But, as Muir remarks {pp. cit, ii. 56 n. *), it is the 
tendency of the traditionists to foreshadow the customs and precepts of 
Islam as if some of them had existed prior to Muhammad and constituted 
part of “ the religion of Abraham See Jacob, ‘ Der muslimische 
Fastenmonat Ramadan in VI. Jahresbericht der Geographischen 
Gesellschaft eu Greifswald, pt. i. (1893-1896), p. 2 sqq. 

® En-Nedim, Fihrist (book ix. ch. i.) i. 4, v. 12 (Chwolsohn, Die 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus, ii. [St. Petersburg, 1856], pp. 6, 36); Abul- 
feda, 6 (pdid. ii. 500); Chwolsohn, op. cit. i. 533 sqq., ii. 71, 72, 75 sq. 

* Kessler, ‘ Mani, Manichher in Herzog-Hauck, RealencyclopSdie 
f&rprotestantische Theologie,-sa\. (Leipzig, 1903), p. 198 sq.-, Harnack, 
History of Dogma, iii. (London, 1897), p. 330. 
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commencing on the day “ when the new moon begins to 
shine, the sun is in Aquarius (where it is from about the 20th 
of January), and eight days of the month have passed ” ; 
this seems to imply that the fast cannot begin until eight 
days after the sun has entered Aquarius and that conse¬ 
quently, if the new moon appears during that period, the 
commencement of the fast has to be postponed till the 
following new moon.^ Now the similarity of the fast of 
Ramadan with the Harranian and Manichaean fasts is so 
striking that wc are almost compelled to regard them all as 
fundamentally the same institution ; and if this assumption 
is correct, we may conclude that Muhammad borrowed his 
fast from the Harranians or the Manichaeans or both. Dr. 
Jacob has in fact shown that in the year 623, when this fast 
seems to have been instituted, RamadSn exactly coincided 
with the Harranian fast-month.® As to the origin of the 
Harranian and Manichaean fasts we have every reason to 
suppose that they were in the first instance due, not to 
reverence, but, like other fasts connected with astronomical 
events,® to fear of evil influences. The thirty days’ fast which 
the Harranians observed in the month of Adsar finds perhaps 
its explanation in the fact that, according to Babylonian 
beliefs, the month Adar was presided over by the seven evil 
spirits, w'ho knew neither compassion nor mercy, who heard 
no prayer or supplication, and to whose baneful influence 
the popular faith attributed the eclipse of the moon.* More¬ 
over, it may be worth noticing that the Harranian fast took 
place about the vernal equinox, which is frequently—also 
in some parts of Morocco ® and Algeria *—regarded as a 
somewhat dangerous period, and is a time at which the 

* En-Nedim, FiArist, in Flugcl, Afani (Leipzig, 1862), p. 97 ; ibid, 
p. 315 ; Kessler, loc. cit. p. 312 sg. 

® Jacob, loc. cit. p. 5. 

® bee Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, ii. (London, igi?), p. 309 sgq. 

* Jastrow. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
pp. 2G3. 276, 463. 

® Infra, p. 176 sq, 

* Destaing, ‘ Fetes ct coutumes saisonnieres chez les Beni Snoils 
in Revue Africaine, I. (Alger, 1906), p. 249 sqq. 
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Brahmins of India are wont to fast, though only for a day 
or two.^ 

From sunset to the hour of prayer in the morning the 
people are allowed to cat, drink, smoke, and amuse them¬ 
selves as much as they please, and well-to-do people then 
make up abundantly for the privations of the day. The 
ftor^ or breakfast, partaken of as soon as the sun has set, 
which in towns is announced by gun-fire, very frequently 
begins with hrira, or gruel, which in Fez is made of rice, 
or with a gruel, in Tangier called s 4 rba, which contains small 
pieces of meat and often also pieces of lemon, eggs, and 
vegetables. Another meal, called sftor, is eaten two hours 
before dawn, being preceded by public warnings in order 
that people shall rise in time; a ddqqdq or sd^heir walks 
about in every fiduma, or quarter of a town, beating or 
knocking at the doors, and there may be a tdbbdl^ or drummer, 
besides, or, in country villages, a fdbbdl only. In some 
places the ffor is partaken of in the mosque of the village 
throughout the month (Dukkala). 

Prayer is held to be particularly obligatory during 
Ramadan. In the mosques of towns recitations of the Koran 
are made for about an hour after the evening prayer and for 
the same length of time before daybreak, and after these 
services additional prayers arc said with thirteen additional 
rek'at, called far dwell ramad&n. At Tangier the whole 
Koran has thus been gone through before the night preceding 
the twenty-seventh day ; on that night the whole Koran 
(siilkd) is recited again, after which twenty-one cannon are 
fired, and a third time it is completed on the night preceding 
the ‘id ?-?ger, or Little Feast. In country districts the fqi of 
the village recites a portion of the Koran every night after 
the evening prayer, from the first till the twenty-sixth night 
of the month, and finishes the whole of it just before dawn 
of the twenty-seventh day, when some shots arc fired outside 
the mosque (IJiaina, Ait SaddSn, Ait Nder, At Ubahti). 

At Fez it is the custom on the evening of the fourteenth 
day to eat hdlwa, or sweetmeats, made of honey, and meat. 

Dubois, Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the 
People of India if-oadan., 1817), P- 
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In many country places animals are slaughtered to supply 
the people with meat for the evening, because it is con¬ 
sidered very necessary that everybody, even the poorest, 
should eat meat on that night, and those who cannot get it 
otherwise have to buy some or at any rate have to kill a fowl 
to serve as a substitute (hliaina. Ait Sadden, Ait N^er, At 
Ubaliti). The men, or the men and the boys, have their 
meal in the mosque (tliaina. Ait Sadden, Ait Nder), and the 
women may likewise have theirs together, in a house or tent 
(Ait Sadden). The Ait Sadden call this night ii4 umndsaf, 
“ the night of the half ”, that is, the half of the month. 

At Tangier there is no mtisem, or feast, in the middle of 
Ramadan. But on the fourteenth and following days the 
schoolboys walk about from house to house carrying a large 
writing-board, on which the schoolmaster has painted an 
ornament with the contents of an egg mixed with some paint 
and w'ritten with Moorish ink something from the Koran in 
the centre. When the boys have entered a house the women 
kiss the writing-board and put on it some wheat or, less often, 
a little money ; and the boys sing, BaS f'diyed had d-dar be 
l-kahk tt s-stikkdr, " May this house have a feast with cakes 
and sugar ”. On the other hand, if nothing is given them 
they sing, Bai f'diyed had 4-ddr be l-frdqdi de l-kiddr, 
” May this house have a feast with the feet of a pack-horse ”. 
This custom is called haqq hmdda (meaning Muhammad). 
At Tangier there is no such custom in the ‘A§5r. 

There is one night in Ramadan which, according to 
Islam, is of much more importance than any other, namely, 
lailatu 'l-qadr, “ the night of power ”, on which the Koran 
is said to have been sent down to the Prophet.^ It is of 
more value than a thousand months.® On this night ” Gabriel 
comes down in a crowd of angels, supplicates and asks grace 
for every servant, sitting or standing in remembering God ”.® 
He who then says the prayers " with faith and the hope of 
reward shall be pardoned of all his past sins This night 
is one of the last ten nights of Ramadan, but its exact date 

^ Koran, xcvii. i, ® Ibid, xcvii. 3. 

® Mishkdt, vii. 9. 3 (English translation, vol. i. 494). 

* Hughes, op. cif, p. 535. 
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has hot been discovered by any but the Prophet himself and 
some of the Companions.^ A tradition fixes it to be one of 
the odd nights—^the arst, 23rd, 2Sth, 27th, or 29th,—and 
it is generally believed to be the 27th, that is, the night pre¬ 
ceding the 27th day.* At Fez the whole Koran is recited 
during each of these nights in every jdma‘ l-^ 6 tba, or mosque 
in which the hotba is read on Fridays before the prayers, 
while it is recited in all the less important mosques, and at 
the great shrines as well, during the 27th night (lUt‘ l-qadr). 
All these places are then illuminated, and in the Qarwtyin, 
but not in the other mosques of the town, many women 
are seen. On this occasion it is the custom for the 
men who are assembled in that mosque to eat dried fruit 
{fdkyd), which is offered for sale outside it throughout the 
night. 

Among the Arabs of Dukkala and the Rifians of the Ait 
Waryiger the whole Koran is likewise recited during that 
night. The former do not only, as on otlier evenings of the 
month, take theirin the mosque of the village but spend 
there the whole night, eating dried fruit and burning incense, 
while the women are trilling the zgdrlt. The Ait WaryS^ger 
slaughter a number of goats and eat the meat, with oil and 
bread, in the mosque in the course of the night; this is the 
only evening in Ramadan when persons other than scribes 
take a meal in the mosque, because they are afraid of going 
out in the dark on account of the blood-feud, which is always 
rife among them. Those who have milch - animals take 
some dry palmetto leaves to the mosque and put them in the 
rmdfirab where the imSm is praying, leaving them there 
until the whole Koran has been recited ; the leaves are sub¬ 
sequently made into ropes, by which they suspend their 
churns in order to impart baraka to the butter. The Arabs 
of the IJiaina and the Berbers of the Ait Sadden, Ait N^er, 
and At Ubaljti consider it even more obligatory to eat meat 
on this night * than on the fifteenth night of the month, and 
the men again partake of it in the mosque, except among the 

^ Hughes, op. cit. p. S 34 ' ® Lane, op. di. p. 484 sq. 

* Cf. ‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, toe. dt. p. 101, note by Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes (Tlemcen). 
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last-mentioned tribe. At Tangier it is the custom to eat 
fowls on this occasion. 

The twenty - seventh night of Ramadan is not only an 
auspicious time, but also a time which is fraught with 
danger. 'Th.tjnun who have been confined in prison during 
the previous part of the month are then released, and pre¬ 
cautions have to be taken to prevent their doing harm to the 
people. At Fez a bdifa is again made on the roof of the 
house to burn the saydtin, and the women play and sing 
the same doggerel as on the ‘aS'&ra eve.’^ The At Ubahti 
fumigate their tents with harmel and benzoin to drive away 
they«M«. The Ait Sadden burn benzoin, gum-lemon, and 
other incense in their houses or tents between sunset and the 
evening prayer and in the mosques between sunset and dawn, 
“ to please ” those spirits, as I was told. The Ait Tem- 
siman take a piece of rock-salt to the mosque, where it is 
left till the morning, and afterwards put it into the stacks 
of reaped corn as a charm against the jnun. 

At Fez all boys and girls who are still too young to fast 
must once in this month be painted with henna, though no 
particular date is fixed for the ceremony. The girls have the 
upper surfaces of their hands and feet painted with a design, 
while the palms and soles are painted without any design. 
The boys may' have the hands and feet painted in the same 
manner, but their upper surfaces may also be painted without 
any designs, like the palms and soles. On the following 
day both the girls and the boys must necessarily be dressed 
in new clothes and new slippers (lerSzl [women’s slippers] 
or bdlgra [men’s slippers]). The girls should, in addition, 
have a ^olden armlet (demlij) round the wrists ; one or 
several pearl-strings {tndSjjdf or mdSijj, sing, mdpjjd) round 
the neck ; a large ring (Jidrsd) of silver, or gold, often with 
some corals {marjatC) suspended from it, in the ears ; a silk 
kerchief (sebniyd) over the hair; a round golden ornament 
or charm called tdba', of the size of a dollar piece, inlaid with 
five diamonds, on the forehead; above it one or more silk 
ribbons (Jiiof, sing, haif) with five ornaments, each consisting 
of a precious stone (which in the central ornament should be 

^ Supra, ii. 6$ sq. 
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green) surrounded by pearls, and with pearls on both sides 
of this row of ornaments ; a little higher up a so-called 
‘aiyasa, consisting of a silk ribbon with many thin golden 
plates of the size of a belyun piece, from each of which is 
suspended a smaller thin golden ornament called dildul ; 
and on the silk kerchief on the top of the head a ^dmsa ^ 
made of pearls. The tabd, the ^dmsa, and the row of the 
five ornaments on the ribbon, at any rate, are charms against 
the evil eye. The boys, again, have a ^dmsa made of glass 
beads fastened to the garn, or tuft of hair on the head, and 
over the left shoulder is hung a so-called f Shill, either a 
silver case or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containing 
a written charm against the evil eye ; these amulets are 
similar to those worn by boys at their circumcision. On the 
day when the child has been thus dressed up, he or she is 
on the afternoon about *dsar taken to the roof of the house 
to be seen by the people outside, and remains there till sunset, 
when the clothes and ornaments are removed for the night ; 
and the same is done every afternoon during the three or 
four days when they are worn by the child. Those who 
have not got these things themselves borrow them from 
others. The custoni in question, however, is not observed 
in the case of a child whose father or mother has died during 
the year, but in all other cases it is held very obligatory. 
Should anybody ask a child whose hands or feet have no 
marks of henna, " Who is dead, your father or mother ? ” 
it would be a bad augury for the parents. In Rajab or 
Sa'ban, as said above, the married women are painted with 
henna and dress themselves up in the same way, whereas the 
‘dwddaq (sing, ‘dt’aq), or unmarried girls who are old enough 
to observe the fast, are subjected to this rite neither then nor 
in Ramadan. 

The Breaking of the Fast and the Little Feast 

When Ramadan 'has come to an end and the dawn of 
day no longer is a signal to abstain from food and drink, the 
breaking of the taboo is to be preceded by a rite which 
^ See supra, i. 448. 
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obviously serves the purpose of removing the danger attending 
it. SidI tialll says that it is an obligation on the faithful to 
give special alms, called fitr, to the poor on this occasion, by 
preference on the first evening of the festival following upon 
the month of Ramadan or at the dawn of the next day. 
These alms should consist of those food-stuffs which the 
giver habitually uses ; their amount should be proportionate 
to the number of dependants comprised in the household ; 
and the quantity of grain to be given should be one sd ‘— 
that is, slightly less than half a bushel ^—for each Muham¬ 
madan member of it.® It is said in Morocco that if no 
fitra, as these alms are called there, is given, Ramadan 
will be hanging between heaven and earth. 

At Fez the fitra consists of the kind of corn, wheat or 
barley, which is the principal food of the family. An equal 
portion of it is at daybreak, before the first meal of the day 
is eaten, set aside on behalf of every member of the house¬ 
hold, servants and slaves included. It is measured out with 
a wooden measure equivalent to an_eighth part of a mudd, 
which is called ‘dbdr l-fitra or mudd n-nbi or, by scribes, 
l-mudd n~nabdwi, “ the mudd of the Prophet ”, and which 
is only used for this particular purpose ■; there are measures 
of this kind that have been brought by pilgrims from Mecca. 
The several portions are put together in a basket or sack 
or on the ground, and this com is afterwards distributed to 
various persons : to the nSffdr, or one of the nfdfar, of the 
quarter, w'ho calls for the share, called 'dwdid n-nSffdr, 
which is due to him or to all the nfdfar of the quarter in 
common ,* to indigent relatives in the town, who have a 
portion of the fetra sent to them ; to poor people who come 
and fetch their shares ; and, if anything is left, to the 
gdiydt of the quarter. The fitra must be given by or on 
behalf of every one ; but poor persons may give it out of 
the fitra they have received themselves. At Tangier these 
alms arc also given on behalf of absent members of the 
household by their friends at home, which is not the rule in 
Fez, and on behalf of deceased members as well; but the 

Ruxton, Mdliki Leno (London, 191O), p. 52 n. 3. 

® Sidl Halil, iMu^ta^ar, i. 3. 10, l sqy. (Perron, op. cit, i. 450, 451, 455). 
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fitra of the latter only consists of a double handful of grain 
or flour. 

Among the Ait Sadden these alms, called by them 
Ifdddrt, do not always consist of one kind of grain alone; but 
if the family has been eating, for example, wheat, barley, 
durra, and beans during Ramadan, portions of all these 
various species of corn or pulse are mixed together and given 
to the fql in the mosque or, if there is no fql, to a widow or 
other poor person or to some shereef living in the village or 
in its neighbourhood; but there are not many villages which 
have no fqi. The fql himself also gives his own fitra to 
some poor person. If the head of a household has no corn 
to give he borrows or buys some from the fql ; but in that 
division of the tribe which borders upon the Ait Warain there 
are persons who only fill the measure with earth, and empty 
it again, as many times as there are members of the house¬ 
hold, or give one fig for each member to some little boys. 
The measure used for the measuring out the fipra is called 
atimnif and one or two such measures are found in every 
village. These alms are also given on behalf of absent 
members of the household. In the Hiaina they are besides 
given on behalf of any member who has died during the 
month. Among the Ait N^er the fitra of a suckling con¬ 
sists of milk. The Shloh of Aglu and Glawi give only grain, 
of the kind generally eaten by the family, which is measured 
out with a so-called talftdrt and afterwards given partly to 
the poor and partly to Xhofql of the mosque; and so neces¬ 
sary is it considered that nobody, not even an infant, should 
eat before his portion has been set aside, that a mother with 
a child at the breast has to rise very early so that the child 
shall be asleep when the fifra is measured out. Among the 
Ait WarySger the fitra of a suckling is set aside on the 
previous evening. Among these Berbers the fitra consists 
of all kinds of dry vegetable food which they have been 
eating during Ramadan, including even a few almonds, 
raisins, and other dried fruits, if they happen to have them 
in the house. It is measured out with a so-called rmudd 
ne nnbi, made either of wood (in which case it has been 
brought from Mecca) or of earthenware; and absent and 
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deceased members of the hoixschold are also remembered 
on this occasion. The fetra is afterwards taken to the 
mosque and presented to the /$'?, except a small portion of 
it which is left in the house to be given to poor people and 
schoolboys calling for it. The men who carry the fetra to 
the mosque also bring with them some food for breakfast, 
which is partaken of in common by all the men and bigger 
boys of the village. The fql gives one portion of the fitra 
of his own household to the schoolboys in the mosque, while 
the other portion is distributed to the poor people calling at 
his house. Nobody can, of course, eat of the fetra of his own 
household. Among the Ait Temsiman the fitra consists 
of barley, wheat being only eaten by them on one day in 
the week and at feasts ; it is also given on behalf of absent 
members of the household, and in many cases a handful of 
barley is set aside on behalf of any deceased member of it. 

It should be added that the fitra may be set aside, though 
it ought not to be distributed, before the month of Ramadan 
has come to an end. In the yiaina and among the Ait 
Nder it is most frequently, and among the Ait Sadden 
occasionally, done on the twenty-seventh morning of that 
month or on one of the following mornings ; and at Fez, 
also, there are persons who observe this practice on that 
morning. Among the Arabs of the IJiaina and among the 
Aij Sadden people who have no fitra to offer may make 
a written promise to distribute a certain quantity of corn in 
charity after the next harvest. Among the former a woman 
who gives birth to a child in Ramadan has her fetra set aside 
before she breaks the fast, in accordance with the general 
usage of lying-in women. It is also the custom among 
them that children who are too young to fast have their lips 
smeared with a little fresh cow-dung on the morning of the 
feast. The Ait Nder put the same substance into their 
children's mouths ; and among the At Ubahti it is likewise 
applied to the lips or mouths of persons who have not fasted 
during Ramadan, before they partake of food on the first 
morning of the feast. This is presumably a method of 
purifying mouths which have been defiled by food, 

The expiration of the fast of Ramadan is the occasion of 
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I-id s-sger, “ the Little Feast ” (in Berber I'id amszian 
[Ait Warain], l‘id amszian [Ait Sadden], r'i^ amszian 
[Tcmsaman]), which lasts for seven days. On the eve of 
the feast the women frequently paint their hands and feet 
with henna, their eyes with antimony, and their lips and 
teeth with walnut root; henna is also applied to children, 
and sometimes to domestic animals and the ridge-pole of the 
tent, and even grown-up men may make a scanty use of it, 
as on the eve of the feast of the Mulud. On the first day of 
the feast the people put on clean clothes, and those who can 



Fig. 131.—The Litde Feast at Fez 


afford it some new garment or at least a pair of new slippers. 
At Fez the same rules as to the closing of shops and the 
abstinence from work as are observed at the feast of the 
Mulud also apply to the Little Feast. The schools, which 
between the twentieth and twenty-fifth of Ramaijan were 
only open for an hour or two in the morning and since then 
have been closed altogether, are not opened again until the 
seven days of the feast have passed; while the college students, 
since the fifteenth of Ramadan, have had a holiday which 
lasts for a month. Among the Ait Yiisi and the Ait Sadden 
the women perform no other work than such as is involved 
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in the preparation of food during the whole week of the 
feast, and among the latter during the three or sometimes 
seven previous days besides. 

At Fez it is the custom for the men to visit their own and 
their wives’ relatives during the first three days of the feast, 
to wish them a blessed feast, and in the entertainment offered 
them various kinds of sweet pastry—such as sdbbaMya, 
griws, and rg^fa —play a prominent part. Among the Ait 
Sadden it is the custom for all the men of a village on the 



Fig. 13a.—^The Little Feast at Fez. 


first day of the feast to have their breakfast and mid-day meal 
together in the mosque ; and throughout the week visits 
are made to relatives, especially by the women, who at Fez 
have to stay at home. Among the Ait Tems^man all the 
men of a village who have been married since the Little 
Feast of the previous year take in the afternoon of the first 
day the meat of a he-goat, siksA, eggs, and salt butter to the 
mosque, where they make a feast, called ssboft, with all the 
other men and the boys of the village as guests. Besides 
visiting and feasting, powder play and target-practice are 
common features of the feast. Among the Aij Yiisi both 
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men and women have a tug of war {mzdgmira) on the 
morning of the first day. 

The chief religious rite of the Little Feast is the service 
which is held at the msdlla on the morning of the first day. 
This is exactly similar to the service which takes place there 
at the Great Feast, except that it is not followed by a sacrifice, 
and the description of it may therefore be deferred to the 
account given of the latter. There are persons who fast on 
the six latter days of the feast, which is considered a great 
merit. ^ 

* Cj. Mishkdt, vii. 7. i (English translation, vol. i. 483). 
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RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH THE MUHAMMADAN 
CALENDAR {concluded) 

The Great Feast 

On the tenth day of the month Bu ’1‘hijjah, the last month of 
the year, the Muhammadan world celebrates its yearly sacri¬ 
ficial feast, known under different names in different Moslem 
countries. In Morocco the Arabic-speaking population call 
it I-Id l-kbtr, “ the Great Feast ”, and the Berber-speaking 
tribes by names such as I'id mqqorn (Amanuz), l‘ld amqqran 
(Ait Wariin), I'tdL amqq&ran (Ait Sadden, Ait Ydsi), or 
r'ld amqqran (Xemslman), meaning the same. In this case, 
as in the case of the 'dSir, the mtilud, and the 'td f-fgSr, the 
name of the feast is popularly given to the whole month in 
which it is celebrated. 

The customs and rites connected with the Great Feast 
may be divided into various groups. They comprise prac¬ 
tices of a purificatory or sanctifying character, the object of 
which is to prepare the people for the holy feast and its 
principal feature, the sacrifice; preparatory practices, the 
object of which is to purify or sanctify the sacrificial animal, 
as also the instrument with which it is to be slaughtered ; 
the act of sacrifice itself; practices by means of which the 
people aim to utilise the baraka of the sacrificed victim ; and 
practices by which they aim to guard themselves against, 
or rid themselves of, the evil influences of the feast and its 
sacrifice. The first of these groups of rites partly coincides 
with the last. 
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The people must purify and sanctify themselves in order 
to benefit by the holy feast and its sacrifice, as also to protect 
themselves against supernatural danger ; for holiness, as we 
know, implies not only beneficial energy but also a seed of 
evil, which is particularly apt to affect unclean individuals. 
Personal cleanliness should be observed. Men and boys 
have their heads shaved, and many persons have a bath ; 
in Fez the barbers’ shops and the hot baths are kept open 
throughout the night preceding the feast. On the morning 
of its first day the people dress themselves in clean clothes, 
and those who can afford it put on new slippers. In some 
places it is the custom to purify the clothes with rose- or 
orange-water, or to fumigate them with agal-wood or other 
incense commonly used for the purpose of keeping off the 
jniin (yiiina, Ait Sadden). 

An important preparation for the feast is the use of henna, 
which I have found among all the country people of whose 
customs I have obtained information, with the exception of 
the Rifians of Xemsiman ; and, as has been said above, 
henna is used not merely as a cosmetic but as a means of 
protection against evil influences. The women paint their 
hands with it, and in many cases (Andjra, At Ubdjiti, Ait 
Sadden, Ait Yiisi, Ait N^er) also their feet, on the eve of the 
feast or sometimes (Ait Warain) a little before; but at Fez 
I was told that the women there are too busy with household 
duties on this occasion to have time to subject themselves 
to that process, accompanied as it is by certain inconveni¬ 
ences. In some places the married women only paint their 
feet (IJiaina, Amanuz, Aglu), or paint patterns on them 
(Andjra). Children of either sex are often painted in the 
same manner as the unmarried (Ul4d Bu'aziz, yiaina, 
Andjra, Ait N^er); but henna may also be more liberally 
applied to girls than to boys, the latter only having it daubed 
on their hands (At Uba^ti, Ait Yiisi) or the right hand 
(Ait Sadden, Amanuz, Aglu). Grown-up or married men 
abstain from it altogether (Ijliaina, Andjra, Ait Sadden, 
Aglu), or only smear it on the palms of their hands or the 
tips of their fingers (At Ubahti), or dip the little finger of 
their right hand (Dukkila) or its nail (Ait Waryflger) into it. 
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Unmarried young men may make a larger use of it, applying 
it to their hands (Ait Ydsi) or to their right hand (Ait Sadden); 
but left-handed bachelors daub it on the left hand instead 
of the right 

Among some tribes the women also rub their hair with 
henna—not, however, on the eve of the feast, but on the 
first or second day of it, or even later (Ait Nder, Ait Sadden). 
Among the Ait Warain it is the unmarried girls who are 
addicted to this practice ; and that it is not merely looked 
upon as a means of improving their appearance is evident 
from the belief that they will lose their hair unless they rub 
it with henna before the hair of the sacrificed animal is singed 
off on the first day of the feast. The Ait Nder smear a little 
henna on their navels on the eve of the feast in order to 
prevent indigestion. 

Henna is applied to horses (Hiaina, Ait Yiisi, Ait N^er) 
and other domestic animals as well as people, especially to 
such white spots as may be found on their bodies. The 
Ulld Bfi'aziz, for example, daub it on the foreheads of their 
horses and sheep, and on their camels, cattle, and goats. 
The Ait Sadden smear some henna on the foreheads and 
feet of their horses and mules, on the foreheads of their cows, 
sheep, and goats, and on the tips of the sheeps’ tails ; or, 
if they have a large number of animals, sprinkle them with 
a mixture of henna and water. The At Ubaljli put a little 
henna on one animal of each species, even dogs and cats, 
and the Ait Yvisi and the Arabs of the IJidina on the sires 
of their sheep. Greyhounds have henna applied to their 
foreheads (Ait Yiisi), or to their chests and feet as well 
(Hiaina, Ait Sadden) ; while the Ait Warydger, who are 
great hunters, smear it on the feet of the greyhounds only, 
and on no other animal, on account of its being scarce among 
them. People who live in tents daub henna on the ridge-pole 
(Dukkala, Ait Sadden) or the vertical poles of the tent 
(Ait Nder, Ait Sadden), and the Ait Sadden also do so on 
the pole {tarrself) supporting the roof of a house. 

On the eve of the feast, or afterwards, the women (UlSd 
BiVaziz, Ait Sadden, Ait Yiisi, At Ubahti), or the married 
women (Andjra, Amanuz), paint their eyes with antimony 
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and their lips and teeth -with walnut root or bark. In Andjra 
the scribe who conducts the service on the first morning of 
the feast has also his eyes coloured with antimony; and 
among the UlSd Bil'aziz the same is the case with other 
men as well. 

There are other practices, of a more religious character, 
that are intended to prepare the people for the celebration 
of the feast. On the day preceding it—called nhar 'arafa, 
" the 'Arafa day ”, because on this day the hill of'Arafah or 
‘Arafat is visited by the pilgrims—^it is in some parts of the 
country the custom to visit the shrines of saints (Andjra, 
Amanuz), which is supposed to confer baraka on the 
visitors. The latter take home with them some earth from 
the shrine (Temsiman) and also some dates which they buy 
at the place (Ulid Bfl'aztz). The Ait Temsiman make such 
visits not only on this day, which they call 'afa tamqqrant 
or " the great ‘Arafa ”, but also on the preceding day, 
'd/a tamzziant or " the little ‘Arafa They abstain from 
work on those two days. At Fez the schools, which between 
the first and seventh days of the month have been open for 
an hour or two in the morning, are closed on the eighth and 
ninth. Among the Ait Yvisi and the Ait Sadden the women 
perform the necessary household duties, but no other work, 
during the three, or among the latter sometimes the seven, 
days immediately preceding the feast. The ‘Arafa day is 
very generally kept as a holiday. We have in another con¬ 
nection noticed various taboos which must be then observed 
by the people at home if a member of the family is on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.^ 

It is considered meritorious, but not obligatory, to fast 
on the ‘Arafa day till sunset,® and there are a good many 
persons who do so, although among some tribes their number 
is infinitesimal. Among the Ait Tems&man people also fast 

^ Supra, i. 238, 251. 

® Cf. Mishkdt, vii. 5. i (English translation by Matthews, vol. i. 
[Calcutta, 1809], p. 483). Sidl Halil says {Mtt^ia^ar, i. 4. i. 3 [Perron, 
Pricis de jurisprudence musulmam selon le rite maUkite par Khalil 
ibnrish'dk', vol. i., Paris 1848, p. 464]) that it is meritorious to fast during 
the days preceding the festival of the immolation from the first day of the 
month inclusive. Cf. Mishkdt, iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321 sq.). 
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on the previous day. The Ulid Bil'aztz believe that he who 
has been fasting on the 'Arafa day and on the following 
morning and breaks his fast by eating part of the liver of a 
sacrificed animal, and in addition to this says a hundred 
reh'at, or forms of prayer, is thereby enabled to pronounce 
curses of very great efficacy. Among the same tribe nobody 
is allowed to make siks^, their staple food, on the eve of the 
feast; and the Rifians of the Aij Waryiger abstain on that 
evening, and as long as the feast lasts, both from this food 
and from their ordinary daily dish damreqt, a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. The Ait Temsfiman only abstain 
from the latter kind of food, which they call 

Almsgiving is another method by which the people 
prepare themselves for the feast. Among various tribes, 
on the ‘Arafa day, the children of a village go about from 
tent to tent or from house to house in their own village or in 
neighbouring villages as well, singing a song with a view to 
inducing the inhabitants to give them presents of food or 
money. Among the Ulid Bfi'aztzthe ambulating boys, accom¬ 
panied by the little girls, sing, 'Arfa 'Arfa, lAlla tneimuna^ a 
muldt l-Jidinia a'tint bdid^ bdi4a bqS nsduwaq loJki, lofii 'add 
f-tdleb, f-tdleb b ^^dbdfi j-jinna ytt^dbA, a 'Aisa wa If lima 
rdfddt l-lima I? t-idlba mersula, " ‘Arfa ‘Arfa, propitious 
lady, O mistress of the tent give me an egg an egg that I 
may paint my writing-tablet, my writing-tablet is with the 
scribe, the scribe and his friends will find each other in 
Paradise, O ‘Ai§a and IJlima, who take away the pain 
which was sent to the scribes ! ” In the Idiaina all the 
unmarried girls of a village, accompanied by the little boys, 
walk about, not only on the ‘Arafa day, but also on the 
previous day, 'arafa s-sgera or “ the little ‘Arafa ” ; and 
there is a similar custom among the At Ubaliti. Among the 
Ait Temsfiman the ambulations of the schoolboys take place 
on the first two days of their holiday, which commences ten 

^ Another name for it is /lAar mlna. It is on this day, the 8th of gfl 
'l-hijjah, that the pilf^rims proceed from Mecca to Mina, to which place 
they again return from ‘Arafahontlie loth, when the sacrificial animals 
are killed. The Briber of the Ait Warain call the day in question umna. 
In the East, Minfi is also called Muna (Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madimh and Meccah, vol. ii. [London, 1898], p. 180), 
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days before the feast. In Fez small groups of little girls 
from the Arab villages outside the town visit the houses for 
a similar purpose from the beginning of the month till the 
‘Arafa day inclusive. These so-called 'drtfaf sing, 'Arifa 
mbarkd mlmuna 'Arifa miarkd mimuna, hdya HdmmU 
kdya Hdmm'd, ndwwdd itifek wiilla yimmak fa'tmi si 
wulla nimsii nd'fek ulid be l-kummtya u s-sdHya wd rkSb 
jdtd nhdr I-id, " ‘Arifa blessed and propitious ‘Arifa blessed 
and propitious, halloo lilammu halloo IJammii, make your 
sister or your mother get up to give me something or otherwise 
I am going away, I shall give you a little son with a dagger 
and a pointed red cap and new stirrups on the day of the 
feast During my stay in Fez in the winter 1909-10 I 
had myself the visit of a small group of these girls, nicely 
dressed and with their cheeks painted with red cosmetics. 
On the children’s return from their round it is in some places 
the custom for them to feast on the food thus collected ; and 
among the Ait Sadden it is believed that if any grown-up 
person should come and partake of the meal he would derive 
merit from it, no doubt on account of the baraka attributed 
to food given in charity to children. In other places, again, 
the children divide the presents between themselves, each of 
them taking home his portion to give it to his parents or to 
use it for his own benefit ; and the schoolboys give part 
of it to the fql (Tems&man). Some of the corn (IJiaina, At 
Ubahti), or of the corn or flour and salt (Dukkala, (j-arbiya), 
collected by the children is put into the mouth of the sacrificial 
animal immediately before it is killed. 

The gifts to the ambulating children are believed to confer 
merit on the givers, and consequently serve a purifying or 
sanctifying object. They form part of the almsgiving which 
in some form or other precedes the feast and is continued 
after the sacrifice has been performed. In Andjra, where 
the schoolboys go about collecting food and money, not 
before this feast but on the 'dSdra day and two days previously, 
the people distribute alms among the poor on the ‘Arafa 
day; and among the country-folks in various parts of Morocco 

^ A very similar song is sung at Tlemcen (Margais, Le dialects arabe 
parle d Tlemcen [Paris, 1902], p. 293 jy.). 
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it is the custom on the morning of the first day of the feast, 
nhdr l-ld}- to give charity consisting of figs or some kind of 
bread to children from other households or to poor people 
(Ait Sadden, Ait Nder). In Dukkala and the I^iaina thin 
cakes called bA^iydr are on this occasion given as alms on 
behalf of deceased members of the family, saddqt l-mufa ; 
and among the At Ubahfi the first loaf of bread is set aside 
for the same purpose. It is the general rule in country 
places that the men of the village on that morning take their 
breakfast in common, either in the village mosque or at the 
sanctuary of some deceased saint or in a large tent, exchang¬ 
ing food with one another ; while the women not infrequently 
arc sharing food with other women from neighbouring 
households, or breakfast all together in a tent apart from the 
men. Among the Ulfid Bfi'azlz the men, after finishing the 
meal, ask God to grant them a good year and a blessed feast, 
and to have mercy on their parents and the Sultan, and 
they then say the prayer for the Prophet. Among the Ait 
WUryflger the men have a common meal in the village mosque 
not only on the first morning of the feast but on the previous 
morning as well; and on this occasion the women take their 
breakfast in the cemetery of the village. 

No religious rite is looked upon as more purifying or 
sanctifying than prayer. There are persons who get up to 
pray in the middle of the night preceding the first day of 
the feast. But the chief pra)dng ceremony takes place on 
the morning of that day at a place called the msdlla, or 
" place of prayer This place may be at the sanctuary of 
a saint or outside the village mosque; but the msdlla of a 
town is either a whitewashed enclosure or, as is the case with 
the two mmllSt’ outside Fez, simply contains a long straight 
wall with a prayer niche {tnahrdb), turned towards Mecca, 
and a pulpit (fndnbar), ascended by a flight of steps, in the 
centre (Fig. 133). In some country places the msdlla is 
merely indicated by a row of stones or a cairn. It must be 
a place where the persons who pray are sheltered from any 
evil influence which might otherwise deprive their prayers 

^ Some of the BrSber, the ImarmuSSn, call this day bftisU^n, “ owner 
of skins ” {isU^cn, sing. asle^). 
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of their efficacy. If on any occasion a man -who is engaged 
in praying sees another person coming in front of him, he 
immediately for that purpose places a couple of stones or 
some other object between himself and the passcr-by. I 
noticed this once when my little caravan passed a scribe who 
was praying on the roadside ; but it also holds true of persons 
who arc praying indoors, a glass or a bottle, or anything 
near at hand, being in such a case used as a shelter. 

At Fez, on the first morning of the feast, the people who 


Fig. 133.—The vifdlla outside Eab F't'olj ai Fez. 


are assembled at the msdlla sing, Ld ildha ilia lldhn alldhit 
dkbar, wa subhdn alldhi u l-^amdu li lldhi, wa la hdula wa 
l§ qdwwdfa illd bi lldh, " There is no god but God, God is 
most great, and praise be to God and thanks be to God, there 
is neither power nor strength but with God When the 
Sultan arrives, the singing comes to an end, and the fqt 
who is going to conduct the service enters the mdltrdb and 
says there two rek'dt, in the usual manner, with his face 
turned towards the East and his back towards the people. 
Everybody present follows his example. He then turns 
round, addressing the congregation with the phrase, 
S-saldmd 'dlikum, " Peace be with you ”, which is repeated 
VOL. II I 
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by the people ; it is believed that if anybody should say this 
before the /yf, his prayer would be of no avail. The /yf 
ascends the mAnbar and reads the hdtba, with the book in his 
right hand and a staff in his left. In country places the 
ceremonies differ in certain details. For example, among the 
Ait Sadden the men walk to the msdlla in procession, headed 
by a man carrying a flag which has been brought from 
Mecca by some returned pilgrim and is only used on this 
occasion. While they proceed, the first half of the troop 
chant, AlldhH dkbar alldhH dkbar alldkd dkbar, wa li lldhi 
l-hdmd, " God is most great, God is most great, God is most 
great, and thanks be to God ”. The latter half continue, 
Subfidn alldhi u l-l^amdu li lldhi^ wa Id ildha ilia lldkA, 
" Praise be to God and thanks be to God, and there is no 
god but God ”. This chant is then repeated antiphonally 
till they arrive at the msdlla. After the two rek'at have been 
said by the Jql and the congregation, and the/<7? has read the 
fidtba, he seats himself on a mat and calls down blessings on 
the Sultan, the people, and the feast. At the conclusion of 
every prayer the congregation, likewise sitting, express their 
assent by an amin. The fqi strokes his face with his palms, 
saying, L-liamdu li lldhi rabbi l-dlamin, " Thanks be to 
God, the Lord of the worlds ”. The people get up, kiss the 
head of the fqi, who still remains sitting, and wish him a 
blessed feast with the usual phrase, Nbdrii I'idnnes. They 
then do the same to one another and go away all together, 
chanting as before. But they must not go back the same 
way as they came; this is a rule strictly followed not only 
by the Ait Sadden but in Fez, Tangier, and other places, and 
is reported to have been observed by the Prophet himself.^ 
It is said that there is merit in every step to the msdlla — 
hull hdlfa b fiasdna —and that this merit would be cancelled 
by the homeward steps along the same route; but I have also 
heard another and, as it seems, more acceptable explanation 
of the custom in question, namely, that the people want to 
avoid the bas, or evil, which may defile the road on which 
they walked before they had said their prayers. The cere- 

^ Al-Bubari, SabUi, xiii. 24 (French translation by Houdas and 
Mar^ais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903J, p. 323). 
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mony at the msdlla is followed by the killing of the sacrificial 
animal; and that it is, partly at least, looked upon as a pre¬ 
paration for the sacrifice is suggested by the great emphasis 
which in the Muhammadan traditions is laid on the necessity 
of performing the sacrifice after, and not before, the prayer, 
in order that it shall be efficacious.^ 

Before passing to the rules referring to the sacrificial 
victim, we have still to notice some practices which in all 
probability have originated in an intention of the people to 
purify themselves for the feast or to keep away evil influences. 
Among the Ait N^er and the Ait Yiisi it is the custom for the 
men of one village to go, some on horseback and others on 
foot, to a neighbouring village to pretend to steal some of 
its animals. Then a sham fight ensues between the men 
of the two villages, with much discharge of powder at such 
close quarters that they not infrequently burn each others’ 
clothes, the smoke of powder generally being supposed to 
drive away evil spirits. The whole affair ends with meals 
partaken of by both parties in common, first in one village 
and then in the other. All this is done very early on the 
morning of the first day of the feast. Again, among the 
Uli.d Bfi'aziz, when the horsemen who have come to the 
msdlla from other villages return to their homes, they have 
a race in which those belonging to the same village try all 
together to catch hold of the unfolded turban swung by the 
man who takes the lead. 

The sacrificial animal, which is called in Arabic dhiya ® 
and in Shelha tajdska (Amanuz) or taffdska (Igliwa), is 
mostly a sheep, but people who have no sheep, or who cannot 
afford to buy one, sacrifice a goat; sometimes a bullock 
(Dukkala, Shloji) or a small camel (Aglu) is slaughtered on 
this occasion, but in such a case it is generally held necessary 
to sacrifice a sheep as well. It is said that the most meri¬ 
torious sacrifice is a ram, and that the merit in sacrificing 
other animals decreases according as the victim is a ewe, 

^ Al-BuhS.rI, Sahih, xiii- 3. 15 5- i: 7- 3 : 8. 4 ; 10. r ; 17. i; 23. i 
(vol. i. 312 , 313, 31S-317, 319. 323)- 

® From idtthd), the hour when religious people say their forenoon 
prayers. 
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a hc-goat, a she-goat, a bullock, a cow, a he-camel, or a 
she-camel. The sacrificial animal must be free from any 
defect. If it is a sheep, it should not be what is called at 
Fez a fiduli garfet or hduli bt^ar, that is, a sheep whose tail 
is short like that of a goat; and it is desirable that it should 
have not only a well-developed tail, but long ears and horns 
as well. The best of all sacrifices is that of a ram with black 
rings round its eyes, presumably because it looks as if it had 
been painted with antimony; such a ram is called in Arabic 
l-^duli s-siirdi (Fez) or l-fiduli s-srdndi (I;Iidina), and in 
Berber alkduli (Ait Sadden), ahduli addgmi (Ait 

Yfisi), aftarfi abdrqi (Ait Warain), buizula (Igliwa), or 
biziila (Amanuz, Aglu). But a ram with a white face, called 
by the Ait Sadden ahduli dgswi and by the Ait Yiisi ahduli 
abdrqi, is also a very suitable victim. If the animal succeeds 
in tearing itself aw'ay when about to be tied up, it is no longer 
considered fit for sacrifice, but another animal must take its 
place (Dukkala). 

Like the people, the sacrificial animal is commonly 
subjected to certain forms of purification or sanctification. 
In some places it is, on the eve of the feast, daubed with henna 
between its eyes (Aglu, Ait Warain, At Ubahti), or has a 
similar stain made on its back also (Aglu) ; and among the 
Ait Warain the sheep of the fqi has designs painted with 
henna both on its body and its head. But elsewhere no 
henna is applied to the sacrificial animal, even though other 
sheep are painted with it (Ait Sadden, Ait Yiisi, Hiaina) ; 
I heard an old Berber from the Ait Yiisi disapprove of the 
custom of smearing that holy colouring matter on a head 
which is going to have its hair singed off on the following day. 
At Demnat and among the Iglfwa walnut root is applied 
to the mouth or teeth of the sheep and antimony to its eyes 
or, at Demnat, to its right eye. It is considered proper that 
the sacrificial animal should fast on the ‘Arafa day (Fez, 
Mna.sara, Ait Warain, At Uba{iti, Aglu), or at least on the 
following morning, till some food is put into its mouth 
immediately before it is killed. The food given to it on this 
occasion, whether it has been fasting or not, is corn or flour 
and often salt as well, which, as has been said before, is in 
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many cases taken from the alms bestowed on the children 
on the previous day. At the same time some water may be 
poured into its mouth. Among the Ulid Bu'aziz the 
sacrificer, when he performs this ceremony, says, 'AlUfndk u 
sarrabndk fe d-diinya, tta ‘dllifna u Mrrqbna l~d^ra, 
" We gave you food and drink in this world, may you give 
us food and drink in the other world ”. The Shloh of Aglu 
give to the animal a mixture of barley, salt, and henna, 
saying. Yd rabbi ssdikka u Ihena, “ O God, health and 
quietness ” ; and this is done three times consecutively. The 
At Ubaliti put into the animal's mouth barley, salt, and a 
piece of charcoal; the Ait Waryiger and the Ait Temsiman 
some yeast. The main object of the corn, flour, yeast, and 
henna is no doubt to purify or sanctify the victim, and that 
of the salt and charcoal to drive away evil spirits. But it 
appears from the words which are said on this occasion that 
the food given to the animal is also supposed directly to 
benefit the people; and an old man from the IJiaina told 
me that it takes away the b§s from the house. In the 
Garblya, where I was once a witness of the sacrifice, a mixture 
of flour, salt, and water was not only pushed into the mouth 
of the sheep, but the remainder of the mixture was poured 
over and rubbed into its body. In Andjra, while the fqi is 
performing the sacrifice, a scribe carries a pot containing live 
charcoal and benzoin three times round the place where he 
is standing with the sheep, in order to keep off xh.tjnun with 
the smoke ; and as soon as the fql has cut the throat of the 
animal he puts some salt into the gaping wound, and also 
throws some on the blood which has flowed on the ground. 
Some salt(Mnasara)or a piece of charcoal as well (At Uba^ti) 
is thrown on the spot where the animal is going to be 
slaughtered, as a protection against evil spirits ; or that 
place is, for the same purpose, afterwards sprinkled with salt 
(Ait Sadden, Demnat, Amanuz, Aglu). Among the UlSd 
Bfi'aziz it is merely swept clean previous to the sacrifice. 
Among the same tribe there is a consecration of the victim 
after its death : it is hung up in the tent by a rope made of 
palmetto leaves which were brought from the msdlla in the 
morning. This rope is afterwards, on account of its baraka, 
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used for the tying up of a new-born calf or a newly bought 
animal. 

It is considered obligatory on each head of a family or 
household to sacrifice one animal, but there are persons who 
sacrifice more, even as many as three or four, this being 
supposed to increase their merit. Among the Ait Ydsi a 
man who has many sheep sacrifices not only one for himself 
but another one for his wife, and if he has several wives he 
sacrifices one sheep on behalf of each of them. Among 
their neighbours, the Ait Warain and the Ait Sadden, as 
also among the Amanuz, it is considered quite a duty for such 
a man to slaughter a sheep or a goat for each wife, but a 
husband who has only one wife docs not sacrifice more than 
one animal. 

The first sacrifice is generally performed by the fql, either 
at the msdlla or inside the village ; in the latter instance it 
sometimes takes place close to the mosque. Immediately 
after the sacrifice a gun is fired as a signal for the other men 
to follow the fqi's example, but possibly also with a view to 
driving away evil spirits. It is meritorious for a man to 
perform his own sacrifice. In Dukkila I heard a saying 
that he who does not wash his own clothes, who does not 
write his own letters, or vrho does not slaughter his own 
animals, is already an object of mourning before his death. 
But if a man does not know how to butcher an animal, the 
sacrifice is performed on his behalf by the fqi or by some other 
suitable man. Among the Ait Ydsi the fql kills all the sacri¬ 
ficial animals in his village, and appoints one man from 
each neighbouring village which has no fql to do the same— 
some man who is in the habit of praying and is known for 
his honesty and has never committed murder nor killed a 
dog. It is a common rule that a homicide must not sacrifice 
with his own hands (Fez, Ijliaina, Uli.d Bd'aziz, Beni 
Ahsen, Ait Yusi, Ait Nder, Demnat, Igli'wa, Aglu) ; but it 
is not universal (Andjra, Ait WarySger, Ait Sddden, Ait 
Warain), or though it be admitted in theory it is not followed 
in practice (Xemsaman). Among some tribes there is a 
similar prohibition with reference to a person who has killed 
a dog, such a person being looked upon as unclean (IJiaina, 
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Ait Yiisi, Ait Nder, Iglfwa, Aglu). Among the Amanuz a 
fqi who has committed homicide may kill his own animal 
but cannot conduct the service at the feast. 

There is also a consecration of the knives with which the 
animals are going to be killed. Among the Ul&d Bu'aztz 
each head of a household takes his knife with him to the 
m^dlla on the morning of the feast, and there all the knives 
are put together on the ground before the service commences. 
Should anybody arrive after the }i 6 tba has been read, he 
must rub his knife against a stone in the wall or enclosure 
of the sanctuary at which the people are assembled, this 
being considered to have the same effect as if it had been 
read over. In the IJiaina, again, a person who is late rubs 
his knife against one of the knives which have been placed 
in front of the fql. Among the Ait Sadden all the knives are 
thrust into the cairn which marks the msdlla ; among the 
Ait N^er they are dipped into the blood of the sheep which 
has been killed by the fqt, or into the blood of any other sheep 
which has been killed with a knife thus consecrated ; and 
among the Ait Yiisi every man who is chosen by the fql to 
slaughter the sacrificial animals of his village must do so 
with a knife which has been dipped into the blood of the 
sheep sacrificed by the fqi at the msdlla. 

In towns the fql who reads the liotba (f-^feb), and who 
may be the qddi, or judge, of the town, kills the first sheep 
at the msdlla, and, if the Sultan resides in the town, he also, 
with his own hands, performs his sacrifice at that place, 
immediately after the hfeb. In country places it is not the 
general rule that the first victim is sacrificed at the msdlla ; 
it may be slaughtered by the fql outside the mosque of the 
village or, like the other animals, in or outside the owner’s 
house or tent. The head of the animal which is going to 
be sacrificed is turned towards the East. At Fez, when its 
throat is cut, the sacrificer says, Bismilldh alldkA dkbar, 
'dla dhdyff fldn ben fidna, “ In the name of God, God is 
most great; for the sacrifice of So-and-so, son of So-and-so ”. 
The latter name is that of the owner’s mother, not of his 
father. But among the AiJ Sadden the custom prevails of 
mentioning the name of the owner’s wife instead of his own, 
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as well as her mother’s name —Bsmilld lldhtt, kbar, 'dla 
dhait flana bent fldna ; and the animal thus slaughtered is 
looked upon as her property. Although the sacrifice is as 
a general rule performed on the first day of the feast, it 
may be postponed till the second or third day, if a suitable 
animal cannot be procured for the first.^ 

It is the rule that as soon as the animal is killed its 
head and feet arc cut off. The women seize hold of them 
in great haste and singe off the hair as quickly as possible 
(Dukkala, yiaina, Ait Sadden, Ait Nder, At Ubahji). In 
Dukkala it is believed that if they do not do this rapidly 
their own hair will not grow; but the original reason for the 
practice in question seems to be the belief prevalent among 
some Berber tribes (Ait Waryiger, Ait Nder) that the 
smoke of the hair drives away evil spirits or protects from 
other evil influences as well. 

The part of the sacrificed animal which is to be eaten 
first is generally the liver, although in some instances (Ait 
Sadden, Xemsiman, certain families among the Ulfld Bfi'Sziz) 
it is only partaken of on the second day of the feast. It is either 
roasted or boiled with salt, and in several cases it is regularly 
eaten alone without bread (Ulfld Bu'Sztz, Garbiya, Ait N^er, 
At Ubaljti). The other parts of the animal are eaten in a 
fixed order, which, however, varies in different tribes or in 
different families. Very frequently the lungs and the stomach 
(Fez, Shraga, fjiaina, Mnasara, Andjra, Ait Waryiger, 
Temsiman, Ait Wardin, Demnat, Amanuz), as also the 
heart (Shriga, IJiaina, Mna§ara, Andjra, Ait Warain, 
Demnat, Amanuz), are partaken of on the first day, and the 
head (Tangier, Shriga, I^iaina, Mnasara, Andjra, Tem- 
sSman, Ait Warain, Demnat, Amanuz) and the feet (Tangier, 
Shriga, yiaina, Andjra, Temsiman, Ait Warain, Amanuz) 
on the second ; but sometimes -the lungs, stomach, and heart 
are eaten on the second day (Ait Sadddn), and the head and 
the feet on the first (ibid.) or the third (Ait Waryiger). The 
flesh is almost universally abstained from on the first day, 
and in some places (Aglu, Ait Warain, some villages among 
the Ait Imlul who are a section of the Ait Sadden), or among 
^ Cf. Alisfikat, iv. 49. 3 (English translation, vol. i. 332). 
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certain families (At Ubahti), even on the second day. It is 
believed that a transgression of the rule relating to the eating 
of the flesh would be followed by the death of the transgressor. 
The Ait Sadden say that if, on the first day, even the slightest 
cut is made in the flesh, liver, heart, lungs, or entrails, 
some misfortune will befall the members of the household. 
There are certain other restrictions to be mentioned in this 
connection. In the Garbiya there is a village whose in¬ 
habitants altogether abstain from eating the head of the 
sacrificed animal; they say they do so for the reason that 
their forefathers once at the time of the Great Feast, when 
they were attacked by the Portuguese so suddenly that 
they had no time to fetch their guns, repulsed the enemy by 
the aid of their knives and the horns of the sheep which had 
been slaughtered just before. Among the Ait Temsfiman 
and the Ait Wary 4 ger children are not allowed to eat the 
throat, because it has been cut with a knife ; the former 
also prohibit them from eating the eyes, while the latter 
maintain that if two boys should eat together the same 
eye they would quarrel. The At Ubafeti believe that if a 
man should eat the nose, he would be found out in case he 
committed theft. 

What remains of the meat is made into qaddid (or giddid 
[Ulftd Bu'aziz], Iqaddid [Igllwa], rqaddid [Temsiman, Ait 
WaryigerJ, tiqqdddidin [Ait Sadden], asdwar [Ait Yiisi], 
tagdrin [Aglu], Hftyi iqom [Amanuz]), that is, the meat is 
salted and cured in the sun in strips. At Aglu, however, no 
qaddid is made of the first animal sacrificed by a fliarried 
man after his wedding if neither he nor his wife had been 
married before. A portion of the qaddid is generally given 
in charity to poor people. We have previously seen that 
some of it, or something else of the sacrificed animal, is left 
to be eaten on the eve of the following ‘di&ra?- Among the 
Ait Wary&ger some qaddid must be preserved till the 
following mulud, and among the Ait Nder and at Mequinez 
a piece of the animal is left till the 'dnsdra (Midsummer).® 
By eating the sacrificed animal the people expect to be 
benefited by its holiness, and by leaving a portion of it to 
^ Supra, ii. 62-64, 66. ® Infra, p. 194. 
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be eaten at one of those feasts they hope to transfer its 
benign virtue to that oceasion. 

The holiness of the victim is also utilised in other ways. 
Magic propensities are ascribed to its blood. At Fez some 
of it, as it comes fresh from the wound, is smeared on the 
hands and feet of little children to prevent them from swelling 
in cold weather and the skin from chapping. A very common 
custom is for persons who have chapped skin on the feet, 
or who want to prevent the skin from being chapped, to dip 
them into the blood fallen on the ground (Dukkdla, Ait 
Mjild, Ait N^er, Ait Yiisi, Ait Warain, At Ubahti, Ait 
WarySger, Xemsiman) ; but the Ait Sadden, among whom 
-the same method is also adopted by persons who are in the 
sa.bit of kicking their toes against stones when walking, 
smdatain that the feet must be dipped into the blood of seven 
otherent victims in order that any salutary effect shall follow. 

* he At Ubahti smear a little of the blood on their stomachs 
to avoid indigestion, and the Ait Mjild anoint their eyes with 
a drop of the blood first gushing out from the wound with a 
view to preventing them from getting sore. At Rabat I was 
told that if the person who flays off the skin cuts his hand 
with the knife he will have a long life. The Mndsara 
put into the hole in the ground over which the animal is 
sacrificed not only some salt but also a silver bracelet, in the 
belief that when the blood comes into contact with the 
silver the family will become more prosperous. The blood 
of the sacrificed animal is frequently used as a means of 
keeping off or expelling jniin. Among the Ait Waryi^er 
it is drunk by persons who are troubled with such spirits ; 
whilst, as a precaution against them, the corners of the walls 
of the room inhabited by the owner of the sacrificed animal 
are sprinkled with its blood. The ShlSh of Aglu and 
Glawi sprinkle with sacrificial blood the lintel of the entrance 
door of their houses, but care must be taken that none of it 
drops on the threshold, lest anybody should walk over it; it 
would attract (Aglu), or it would chap the skin of the 
feet (Iglfwa). At Demnat the dried blood is used as medicine 
by persons who are supposed to have been struck by jnun ; 
it is burned, and the smoke inhaled by the patient. The 
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UlM Bii'aziz put some of it under the threshold of a new- 
house when building it, to serve as a protection against 
jnun. They strew the same substance on their pomegranate 
trees when the blossoms are coming out, so as to prevent 
their getting dry ; both they and the Mnasara place it at the 
bottom of their stacks on the threshing-floor on account of 
its baraka ; and in Dukkala it is also put in granaries to 
give them the benefit of its holiness. The Ait Yiisi smear 
it on the backs of their sheep and goats to make them prosper. 
In the I^iaina it is, mixed with henna, applied to the hair of 
persons- suffering from a headache; and when an easterly 
gale is blowing it is thrown in a fire-pot in order that the 
smoke may stop the wind. 

The gall-bladder of the sacrificed animal is commonly 
hung up inside the house or tent, often over the fire-place; 
there is much baraka in it. In many tribes mothers, for the 
purpose of weaning their babies, rub their breasts with it so 
as to give them a bitter taste (Ulid Bfi'aziz, yidina. Ait 
N^er, Ait Warain). Among the AiJ Sadden women paint 
their eyes with powder made from it, mixed with antimony. 
The Ait Temsiman burn it on the ‘dJldra day and fumigate 
their eyes with the smoke to prevent their getting diseased ; 
and they also, on other occasions, fumigate their children 
with its smoke as a precaution against the evil eye. In the 
I^idina, when a foal is ill, a little piece of it is burned and the 
smoke is made to enter its nostrils. The Ait Yiisi give their 
churns the benefit of its smoke in spring, when the milk is 
getting plentiful. Among the Ait Waryflger the person who 
removes the gall-bladder from the slaughtered animal throws 
it into the yard (azgaq), where the animals are kept, after 
first spitting on it. Among the At Ubahti both the gall and 
the urinary bladder are suspended from the front pole of the 
tent, and are left there for an indefinite time. 

In the same tribe a piece of the stomach is hung up in 
the tent and, when dry, is burned as medicine for headache, 
the patient inhaling the smoke. The Ait Sadden suspend a 
certain part of the gut from the roof of the house or tent in 
order to “ make the churn fat The Shloh of Aglu hang 
the so-called amgar wadan (“ die chief of the gut ”, caecum ?) 
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over the door of the house, and if any member of the house¬ 
hold gets a boil a piece of it is put on the boil to promote 
suppuration. The Igh'wa throw parts of the intestines filled 
with excrements on cornfields that are infested with certain 
larvae, called tigag, in order to attract and destroy these 
vermin. In Andjra beardless men smear their faces with 
the contents of the gut so as to make the beard grow. 

The right shoulder-blade is often preserved at least till 
the following Great Feast, being sometimes hung up in the 
tent or house, and sometimes buried among the corn which 
is kept there (Ait Ydsi, Ait Warain, Ait Waryfiger);^ but 
there are people who thus preserve it only in case it has 
been found to contain a good omen. Among the Ait 
Temsiman a person who has been bitten by a mad dog beats 
the wound with it three times after putting pepper on the 
wound. The Shl6h of Aglu paint it with henna and use it 
for the purpose of stirring the corn in the earthenware 
saucepan (ajellun) in which they dry it over the fire before 
they begin the grinding. The Ait Ydsi bury the right 
shoulder-blade in the cornfield when thunder is heard in the 
spring, in order to prevent the crops from being burned. 
Among the same tribe it is the custom for a man who has a 
daughter, sister, or paternal aunt living in another house 
or tent to send her as a present one of the shoulders of the 
animal he has sacrificed. The Ait Sddden do the same with 
the right shoulder-blade. 

Among the Ait Warain the larynx is preserved to be used 
as a charm against the evil eye, fastened to a stick which is 
thrust into a stack of corn (e^min). In Andjra a piece of it 
is tied round the neck of a new-born babe as a protection 
against evil influences ; and it is also hung round the neck of 
a child suffering from a cough. 

The jaw-bones are in Andjra used as a rain-charm ; * the 
profession of the faith is written on them, although nobody 
can see the writing. In the yiaina a person who has an 
aching back-tooth puts on the cheek the corresponding half 
of the lower jaw-bone of the sacrificed animal; whilst its 
fore-teeth are burned and the smoke is inhaled by anybody 
^ See also sujira, ii. 63 (Amanuz). ® Infra, p. 270. 
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who is troubled with giddiness. Among the Ait Tcmsdraan 
a person who has been bitten by a mad dog may use the right 
jaw-bone in the same manner as the right shoulder-blade. 
A charm is written on the jaw-bone for the purpose of 
causing a bride to prohibit her husband from intercourse.^ 
At Lagzila, among the Ida Ugord in yaha, the skull, called 
buhdrrus, is taken with music and powder play to a holy 
argan tree, Argan Isiscl, and is left there to safeguard 
animals and other property.® 

The Bni ‘Aros hang the horns in their houses and leave 
them there till the next Great Feast, so as to have the benefit 
of their baraka. In Andjra the horns are burned into powder 
which, mixed with water, is used as ink by the schoolboys 
in order to improve their writing. With the same mixture 
some scribe writes a few words from the Koran in a new 
plate, pours water over the writing, and puts some raisins 
in it.® The water is then drunk by a schoolboy who cannot 
learn his lessons, and the raisins, enveloped in a new hand¬ 
kerchief, arc placed by the scribe near the beehives. Next 
morning, before sunrise, he brings back the raisins, which 
are eaten by the boy on an empty stomach with a view to 
increasing his capacity for learning. In the same tribe a 
horn of a sacrificed sheep is hung in a pomegranate tree to 
prevent the blossoms from falling down. Among the Ait 
WarySger slices cut from the horns are thrown into the fire 
when a snake is seen inside the house, the smoke being 
supposed to drive it away. 

Among the Ait Yfisi some fat of the eyes of a sacrificed 
animal is at the Great Feast following the birth of a babe 
given to the child to eat in order to protect it against evil 
spirits. Among the same tribe the tail of the sacrificed sheep 
is cut off and preserved for occasions when there is a strong 
easterly gale, a bit of it being burned to stop the wind. 

The skin of the animal should never be sold ; yet there 
are persons who break this rule. It is sometimes given away 
in charity, sometimes used as a praying mat, and frequently 
made into a sack for holding women’s clothing (Ulid 

Supra, i. 574. ® See supra, i. 67. 

® For another charm written with such ink see infra, p. 400 
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Bfi'aziz, Ail Warain) or into a churn so as to increase the 
v(mantity of butter (Dukkala, I^iaina, Aglu). The Shloh of 
hOsrlu rub their faces with the skin immediately after it has 
sup]o flayed off. They also kiss the sheep’s mouth before it 
with ’led. The Ait Warain tie round the horns of the sheep 
larvae, is going to be slaughtered by the fqi a silk kerchief or 
vermin some childless woman, who is thereby supposed to be 
tJ^Sred of her barrenness. 

Among the same tribe the barley and salt which remains 
in the mouth of the animal after it has been killed is removed 
and sewn up in a small rag or piece of leather to be hung on 
some child or animal as a charm against the evil eye. In 
various Berber tribes (Ait N^er, Ait Warain, At Ubajiti, Ait 
WarySlger) the barley which is found in the stomach of the 
sacrificed sheep is dried and afterwards sown in a special 
place in the field. The grain of the crop resulting from it is 
called “ the barley of the Prophet ” and regarded as holy. 
It is cither sown separately or together with other seed, or, 
if there is much of it, partly used for food. 

The holiness of the sacrificed animal is utilised not only 
with a view to deriving supernatural benefits from it, but 
also for the purpose of divination. It is generally believed 
that if the animal gets up after its throat has been cut, its owner 
will prosper and have a long life; it is said of him that “his 
days ” or “ his luck remained standing " or “ stood up ’’— 
l-iydm wdqfa (Fez), nikernt lidmens (Igliwa), ibd mimdns 
iibid.), ibd Ivtaimdns (Aglu), mimunennes ibidd (Ait 
Sadden). On the other hand, if the animal dies at once the 
days of its owner are supposed to be numbered. In towns the 
sheep sacrificed at the msdlla is immediately and in great 
haste carried in a basket to the house of the qS4iy or judge ; 
if it arrives there alive the judge, or according to some the 
Sultan, will have a long life, whereas it is a bad omen if it 
arrives there dead. When the Sultan takes part in the cere¬ 
mony at the msdlla, the two sheep sacrificed by him and the 
ltt?b are carried on the backs of two galloping mules to their 
respective residences, every effort being made that the sheep 
shall not die on the way. 

In many places the people read their fortune in the sacri- 
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ficial blood (Dukkala, Mna§ara, Ait Mjild, AitN^er, Ait Ydsi, 
Ait Sadden).^ Thus, among the Ulid Bii'azlz, when the cut 
has been made and the blood is gushing out, a plate which 
has previously been carefully cleaned is held underneath the 
wound and, when filled with blood, is immediately covered 
so as to retain its prognostic qualities. The fortune-reading 
takes place shortly after, when the blood is getting clotted. 
If there is a straight split in the centre of the plate, either the 
owner of the sheep or some member of his family living in his 
tent will die before long; if there is one at the side of the plate, 
some other relative of his will die; if there arc more than one, 
their number indicates the number of persons who will die. 
Such a split is called a “ grave ” {qbar). If there is in the 
blood a long crooked split, the owner of the sheep will travel; 
it is a " road ” (tre^. Holes in the blood are named l-mers, 
which means a collection of subterranean granaries ; they 
indicate that the owner of the sheep will have much corn, and 
the more holes in the blood the more corn he will have. If 
there is any straw in the blood, he will become the possessor 
of domestic animals, and the more straws there are the more 
animals he will have ; the straw is called “ increase ” or 
“ abundance ” (ziy^a). If there is water in the blood, the 
inhabitants of the tent will have to weep ; such water is 
termed “ tears ” (dmd'S). Among the Ait Yiisi, on the 
other hand, the water is regarded as an indication of much 
rain. After reading their fortune in the blood the Ait 
Sadden bury it in the ground if the prognostication was good, 
but give it to the dogs if it contained an evil foreboding. 

Many people believe that if the gall-bladder is full the 
owner of the animal will have full churns that year (IJiaina, 
Ait Sadden, Ait Ydsi, Ait N^er). The At Ubaliti ascribe 
the same meaning to a full urinary bladder, whilst according 
to them a full gall-bladder indicates that there will be much 
corn because there will be much rain. 

The Shloh of Aglu and the Amanuz make prognostica¬ 
tions from the intestines of the sacrificed sheep. If they are 
full of leavings, there will be plenty of rain and the year will 

^ M. Doutte {Marrakech [Paris, 1905], p. 369) mentions the preval¬ 
ence of this kind of divination in the Rah^mna. 
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be good ; if there are leavings in their forepart alone, rain 
will only fall in the beginning of the ploughing season 
(October and November) and the crops will be bad ; if there 
are leavings in the end of the gut tube only, there will be 
much rain in the spring when the crops are earing and they 
will consequently be satisfactory. The Ait Sadden maintain 
that if the forepart of the intestines is thick and full, the owner 
of the animal will have much milk—“ full churns ”—during 
that year. 

Very commonly fortune is read in the right shoulder-blade 
of the sacrificed sheep (Fez, Tangier, Dukkala, Hiaina, Ait 
Warain, Ait Yiisi, Ait N^er, At Ubah.ti, Ait Wary^ger, 
Amanuz, Aglu, Demnat, Iglfwa, and other Shloh of the 
Great Atlas) ; but in order to be suitable for this purpose the 
bone must be stripped of its meat not with the teeth but with 
the fingers, so as not to be scratched (Hiaina, Ait Warain, 
At Ubaliti, Igh'wa, Aglu). When it is passed over to the 
fortune-teller it must not be given into his hand, but must 
be laid down in front of him (Ait Warain, Ait N^er, At 
Ubdbti); and I was told by a man from the yiaina that this 
must be done three times consecutively. The shoulder-blade 
is supposed to tell whether the year will be good or bad, 
whether there will be much rain or drought, whether the 
food will be cheap or dear, whether the Sultan will be strong 
or powerless, whether the Christians will trouble the country 
or leave it in peace, and whether the people will keep in good 
health or there will be many deaths. As to the manner in 
which this kind of divination is practised, none of the many 
Arab and Berber scribes whom I have asked about it has 
been able to tell anything beyond the general statement that 
it is done much in the same way as is the fortune-reading in 
the blood.'^ But I presume that it must be more complicated, 
as there are only special persons, called ketfdfa (sing. 
kStfdJ, from kfej, “ shoulder ”), who are versed in it. It 

^ M. Duutte, who mentions tlie prevalence of this practice in the 
Rahamna (o/. cit. p. 369 sq.), describes it as follows:—“ Oh d&osse 
I’epaule droite et on eu retire I’onioplate: si elle est lisse, I’annec sera 
bonne; si, au contraire, il y a une ligne blanche, e’est le signe du 
‘ kfen ’, de mauvais augure ”. 
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should be added that fortune is also read in the right shoulder- 
blades of other sheep than such as are killed at the Great 
Feast (Aglu) ; indeed, among the Ait Sadden this kind of 
divination is only practised on occasions when a single sheep 
is slaughtered and not at the feast, when the shoulder-blades 
of different animals might lead to contradictory prognostica¬ 
tions. They say that the shoulder-blade of the sacrificial 
sheep only tells lies. 

The process of the liver which is in Arabic called rblb 
(^■processus caudatus ?) is another part of the sacrificed animal 
from which prognostications are made. In the IJiaina and 
among the Ait Nder it is supposed to tell the fortune of the 
owner of the animal; whilst in the latter tribe the fortune 
of the whole village is read in the rest of the liver. 

The condition of the heart of the sacrificed animal is 
said to give an indication as to the heart of the person who 
slaughtered it. If it is dark and full of blood, the latter has 
a black heart (IJiaina, Ait SaddSn) or is inimical to the 
owner of the sheep in case it is slaughtered by somebody 
else (Ait Warfiin) ; but if it is light and bloodless, he is a 
good man or is friendly to the owner. One of my informants 
assured me that none of the she^ which he had killed had 
had any blood at all in its heart. The Ait Tems&man, again, 
believe that the heart of the animal in the same manner 
indicates the nature, not of the person who slaughtered it, 
but of him who was holding it when it was sacrificed. They 
also maintain that if an easterly wind is blowing while the 
animals are sacrificed there will be much east wind during the 
coming year, arid that if the wind is westerly there will be 
much west wind. 

As we have noticed before, the difference between prog¬ 
nostication and magic causation is often extremely vague, and 
something which from one point of view is regarded as an 
omen may from another point of view be looked upon as a 
cause of the foreshadowed event. Hence the fact that the 
sacrificed animal prophesies both prosperity and misfortune 
may be taken as an indication of the idea that, like many 
other holy things, it is a source not only of beneficial influences 
but of harmful ones as well. The rules relating to the eating 
VOL. II K 
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of the sacrificed animal illustrate the same idea; and so do 
various other facts connected with the Great Feast and its 
sacrifice. As the flesh, so also the skin is in the beginning a 
source of danger. Among the Ait Sadden it is left for three 
days on the roof of the house or tent, and during this period 
it must not on any account be taken inside the dwelling. 
The bones of the head, particularly of the lower jaw, and 
sometimes those of the feet, are looked upon as dangerous. 
Among the Ulfid Bu'aziz they are buried underneath a stone 
or cairn outside the village, since, if left near a tent, they are 
supposed to cause the destruction of its pottery or even to 
give sickness to its inhabitants. But both in this and in 
various other tribes (yiaina. Ait N^er, Ait Sadden, Ait 
Warain, At Ubahti) it is also the custom to throw some of 
these bones, which are collectively called buhdrrus (bAharrus, 
bt'ihdrnis), at or outside the tent or house of a person from 
another village or an enemy, with the phrase. Ana lajj-t 
d‘lik b&harnis, " I threw on you bdharrus ” (-Dukkala) ; or, 
“ I threw on you buhdrrus before you throw it on me If 
the person who does so is caught, he may have to undergo 
a severe flogging or even be shot dead ; but in many cases 
he is merely put to ridiculf by being smeared with dung, or 
being tied to an animal so as to be dirtied by it, or being 
dressed up as a woman, having his face daubed with a little 
henna, and sour milk poured into his beard, the whole 
affair having the character of a joke rather than being an 
expression of ill-will. The belief that the buhdrrus causes 
the destruction of pottery, which I have also found among all 
the Berber tribes who have the practice of throwing it, may 
be due cither to the fact that the bones themselves have been 
broken or to the natural function of the jaws, which in most 
cases seem to be the only bones called by the name buhdrrus. 
This word, which comes from the verb hdrres, means 
“ breaker ” ; and an old man from the I;Iiaina expressly 
connected it with the breaking of the food by the jaw-bones. 

^ In Fez the phrase, Atm rmit' 'alik buharrtts (“ I threw on you 
buMrnis ”), has lost its original meaning, and is used by a person who 
finishes his work before another tvith whom he has been working. It is 
known to mean something bad, but is said as a joke. 
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In some instances the buharrus is thrown on the evening 
of the first day of the feast or on the following evening (At 
Ubahti, Ait N^er), but in other cases (Idiaina, Ulid Bu'aziz, 
Ait Warain) the regular time for throwing it is the morning 
of the second day, which among the Ulid Bfi'aziz is called 
nhar bukarrus (“ the day of bitharrus The motive for 
this practice, however, is not merely a malicious desire to 
break other people’s crockery, but I am expressly told that 
it is also intended to rid one’s own home of bas^ or evil 
influences, The Ulid Bfi'aziz practise another purificatory 
rite on the same morning : many persons then pour water 
over each other, and it is believed that such ablutions are 
particularly beneficial to sick people. The second day of the 
feast is considered a dangerous day; it is also called 
biifnizlag (Hiaina, Ait Warain; bAmzldg [Ait Sadden], 
bUmzUg [Ait Yusi]), or “ misleader The jniin, who have 
gone away on the first day come back on the second (AiJ 
Yiisi). It is bad to travel on that day {ibid., Ait Warain), 
and labour is frequently abstained from. I was told that 
anybody who should work on the second day of the feast 
would have some grave misfortune : robbers would kill him 
at night, or some of his children or animals would die, or 
he would be struck with blindness (I^iaina). Throughout 
Morocco the first day of the feast is kept as a holiday. At 
Fez the shops are closed during the first three days and the 
schools during the remaining four as well. Among the Ait 
Yiisi and the Ait Sadden the women perform no other work 
but such as is involved in the preparation of food as long 
as the feast lasts. 

We have still to notice certain other practices by which 
those who celebrate the feast presumably try to guard them¬ 
selves against or shake off the injurious elements of its holiness. 
To these belongs the tug of war which is frequently practised 
at the Great Feast.® Among the Ait N^er it takes place on 

® The same name is given to the second day of tlie m&lUd and of the 
Little Feast (Ait Wariin, Ait SaddSn, Ait Ydsi). 

® M. Laoust (Aiude sur le dialecte berbkre des Ntifa [Paris, 1918], 
p. 330) mentions its occurrence among the Ntifa; and he also states that 
the children, divided into two camps, throw stones at each other with 
slings. 
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the afternoon of the first day ; among the Ait Warain, who 
call it djhdd n 4s^n, on the afternoon of the second day'; 
among the UlEd Bu'azlz, who call it jubb^id fibel, on the 
evenings of the fifth, sixth, and seventh days, that is, the 
last three days of the feast. But among the Ait Sadden 
the tug of war {jebbud l^bet) is practised on the morning of the 
first day, previous to the sacrifice, by the women and those 
men who are not taking part in the service at the msdlla ; 
and among the Ait Ydsi, who call it mzdgmira, it is per¬ 
formed cither before that service or on the afternoon of the 
s.nme day. Both sexes generally participate in the contest, 
the men pulling at one end of the rope and the women at the 
other, and sometimes the weaker party apply to persons of 
their own sex in a neighbouring village for assistance (Ulid 
BCi'azlz). When they arc all tugging it may happen that 
the men suddenly let the rope go, so as to upset the women 
(Ait Sadden). But in some places the tug of war seems to 
be chiefly a woman's game—^s, I was told, is the case at 
Jrlifi, in the Garb; while among the Amanuz, who call it 
fdrfdq, it is practised by the boys. An old Arab from the 
yiaina informed me that among his people ^^tjubbiid hbel 
is no longer performed at the Great Feast, as it was in his 
childhood, but that it is practised in autumn when the 
threshing is going on and the fruits are ripe. The men and 
women then have a tug of war by moonlight so that the bqs, 
or evil, shall go away, that the year shall be good, and that 
the people shall live in peace; and some man secretly cuts 
two of the three cords of vrhich the rope is made, with the 
result that both parties tumble down. In other cases, but 
not at the Great Feast, the tug of war is practised for the 
purpose of influencing the weather.^ 

Racing, powder play, and target-shooting are common 
features of the Great Feast. Among the Ul^d Bfi'aziz, 
shortly after the sacrifice has been performed, horsemen 
from a neighbouring village arrive ; oiie of them dismounts 
and goes to a tent to ask for the flayed-off skin of the sheep, 
which he then takes to his friends who are waiting outside 
the village on horseback. He gives it to the one who has 
^ Infra, p. 271 sq. 
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the best horse, for there is going to be a race for it. A man 
accompanied by friends on horseback comes riding out from 
the village to pursue the person who has the skin, trying to 
hit him with a rod and catch him. If successful, he deprives 
him of his turban or cloak as well as the skin. Then a man 
belonging to the other party again endeavours to get hold 
of the latter; and thus the race goes on till some time before 
sunset, to be continued on the following day. I have found 
no superstitious beliefs at present connected with this prac¬ 
tice, but it certainly suggests a purificatory origin. This is 
also the case with the target-shooting, which is practised on 
the afternoons of the first, second, and sometimes third day 
of the feast. It is of universal prevalence on this occasion, 
as also at other feasts. Every rifleman is compelled to take 
part in it, at the risk of having to pay a fine (Hiaina, Ait 
S^idden) ; indeed it is the custom even for men who have no 
rifles of their own to fire a few shots with those belonging 
to others (At Ubahti). I was expressly told that this practice 
has the effect of driving away evil influences (IJiaina). In 
the yidina it is also considered very good to practise target¬ 
shooting on the seventh day of this as well as of other feasts. 
Among the Ait Wardin the men and the boys play games of 
ball on the afternoon of the first day; and such games are 
also in certain cases said to remove the bas. 

An interesting feature of the Great Feast in Morocco is 
the masquerade which is extremely frequently connected 
with it. A man is dressed up in the skins of some sacrificed 
goats or sheep, and another man or boy is disguised as a 
woman. Sometimes they are regarded as husband and 
wife, and sometimes the woman is regarded as the wife of 
a third person, an old man. Other individuals are dressed 
up as Jews and Jewesses, or Christians, or animals. Accom¬ 
panied by musicians and other persons, the party walk about 
from house to house or from tent to tent, dancing and acting. 
These are the most general characteristics of the play, but 
there arc many variations in details. The following accounts 
of it are based either on my own personal experience or on 
information which I have received from native friends with 
reference to their respective tribes or places. 
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In April 1900 , during my stay in a village of the Sahel, 
a mountain tribe in Northern Morocco, I was present two 
nights consecutively at a performance of this kind, which 
was witnessed by some two hundred people. There was a 
man dressed up in goatskins, called Bdjlud (“ one who is 
dressed up in skins ”), and an “ old man " called SeljSiob 
(ieA s-Ho^, ” the oldest of the old ”), who were fighting 
between themselves for the possession of a “ young woman ”, 
called Yissuma. There was, moreover, a “ Jew ”, who 
amused the audience by his twaddle, and on the second 
occasion there were two “ Jews ” and two “ women ”. With 
a stick in his hand, Bfijlud kept the spectators in order, 
preventing them from moving about. He also imitated a 
pig, and SehSiob made him plough. The performances 
included much music, singing, and dancing, and were said 
to take place on seven consecutive nights, beginning on the 
evening of the first day of the feast. When passing another 
village in the same district, I met a procession consisting 
chiefly of children and headed by a man dressed up in 
goatskins and a " young woman ”, dancing as they went 
along. Bdjlud’s legs were bare and painted white, and so 
was his face, and on his head he wore a straw-hat with a long 
tail. His dance was distinctly indecent. The children were 
teasing him, and he beat them in return. 

In the village of 1-IJmIs, the chief centre of the Sahel, I ‘ 
witnessed a great performance in which there were three 
men dressed up in goatskins, dancing to the queer music of 
a rural band of musicians in the presence of hundreds of 
spectators. A whole farce was connected with this per¬ 
formance. There was an old man, Sehsioh, and his wife 
yiima, and the plot of the play consisted in the old man’s 
suspicions as to her fidelity and the accusation of her before 
a person acting as ^adi, or judge. The following dialogue 
gives an idea of the coarseness of the play. IJllma says to 
Seb§ioh, " I feel ill and am going away.”—S^hSiob answers, 
“You are not allowed to go; I have not slept with you for 
three months.”—IJ. “ I am not your wife. You give me 
no food.”—5. “ I am going to fetch wheat for you.”—IJ. “ I 
am not well dressed.”—5. " We shall go to the judge. He 
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will tell you if you are well dressed or not.”—Id. “ Where 
is the wheat ? ”—S. ” I have it in my posteriors.”— H. “ I 
am not good enough for you.”—S. “ Oh yes, you arc still 
good : I am not going to give you up.”—y. “ Go and beg 
in an Arab tribe ! ”—5. “ I am not a beggar.”—IJ. “ May 
God curse you and make you destitute ! I am with child.”— 
S. "You must swear that the child is mine." Seb^iol} takes 
yiima to the judge and goes then to a group of women, who 
treat him somewhat badly. He returns with one of them, 
by whose aid .he wants to make himself sure as regards 
yiima’s condition. She now gives birth to a child, which 
she carries away and hands over to one of the spectators. 
Sehsioh says to the judge, “ It is not my son ”; and to 
yiima, “ Come and let us sleep together I It is not my son, 
not my son ! ” y. " Go away! ” A fight follows ; yiima 
beats S^hsioji, and then runs away. SeJiSioh cries out in a 
rage, " I wish to kill her ! ” I was told in the same village 
that a man dressed up as a camel formerly took part in the 
performance. 

In the village Dar Fellaq, in the mountain tribe of Jbel 
ybib, the party consists of Biijlu^, SdljSio}}, his wife (who 
is here called ‘AiSa ymeqa, that is, " Foolish ‘AiSa ”), a 
“ mule ”, and a " Jew ” who pretends to sell goods and is 
made fun of. Biijlud is pushed by the people, and beats 
them with an olive stick which he holds in his hand. In 
Andjra the company is made up of Bfijlud, Sapalj, his wife 
Yissuma, a " Jew ” with his wife ‘Azzuna and his " mule ”, 
and also a " judge ”. Bujlti^ is dressed in the skins of 
animals which have been sacrificed at the feast, but otherwise 
imitates a Christian, and is also called by that name (ndsrdni). 
He runs after the people and beats them, whilst 5a!^§ah 
throws ashes into their eyes from his bag. Biijlud is com¬ 
monly represented by some poor man, who is either hired 
for a fixed sum or receives a third part of the eatables and 
money collected by the company while they go begging from 
house to house and from village to village, the remainder 
being divided among the other members of the party, 
including the musicians. But the part of Biijlud is also 
sometimes played by a man who suffers from skin disease 
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or Ijoils, which are supposed to be cured by the contact 
wich the skins of sacrificed animals. The play begins on 
the afternoon of the second day of the feast and is repeated 
on the following days, as long as the feast lasts, unless the 
people are busy, in which case it comes to an end sooner. 
The scribes look upon it as “ forbidden ” Qirdm)^ and there 
are many persons who refuse shaking hands with the man 
who played the part of Biijlud. 

From the Arabic - speaking mountaineers of Northern 
Morocco we shall pass to the Arabs of the plains. Among 
all their tribes with whose customs lam acquainted there is 
likewise a masquerade connected with the celebration of the 
Great Feast. Among the Ulid Bfi'aziz it commences on 
the evening of the first day, after supper. A man,-with the 
assistance of some friends, dresses himself up in six bloody 
skins of sacrificed sheep, of which he fastens one to each arm 
and leg, one to the forepart of his body, and one to his back. 
On his head he puts something black, such as a piece of an 
old tent-cloth, and on either side of his head he ties a slipper 
to represent ears. He is called s-Sbg.' be 1-Buldin (“ the lion 
with sheepskins ’’). He is generally a person who suffers 
from some illness, since he is supposed to be cured by the 
holiness of the bloody skins. Two other men disguise 
themselves as women, covering up their faces with the 
exception of their eyes; they are called by the name 
K'aiwina, and are regarded as the wives of the Sba‘. From 
the place where they dressed themselves they go with their 
friends into the village, and are there joined by the unmarried 
men carrying their guns. They all now make a tour from 
tent to tent in their own and neighbouring villages. The 
Sba‘ beats with the skins on his arms everybody who comes 
within his reach; there is baraka, holiness, in this beating, 
and hence sick people are anxious to approach him. He 
likewise beats the tents so as to give them also the benefit 
of his baraka. His two wives dance and cry out kra' kra\ 
in order to induce the inhabitants of the tents to give them 
a foot {kra'') of their sheep ; and they get what they want, 
there being merit in such a gift. The Sba' also dances, 
imitating the roaring of a real lion, and behaves most inde- 
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cently before the public, pretending to have sexual intercourse 
with his wives ; while the accompanying bachelors from 
time to time discharge volleys of gunpowder. After they 
have visited some three or four villages, the party return 
before the morning and have a feast on the food given them. 
On the second day after supper one of the bachelors is dressed 
up as a Jew, having his face covered with a crude mask to 
which is attached a long beard of wool, and his head with a 
blue kerchief {gdszd) in the Jewish fashion, and carrying in 
his hand a stick. Two other bachelors make a camel, 
called n-nwtga (diminutive of W^(3!,“she-camel”), by throwing 
over their heads a palmetto mat and carrying on the end of 
a stick the skull of some animal. The Jew leads the camel 
by a rope tied round its neck, and thus they walk, like the 
party on the evening before, from tent to tent in their own 
and neighbouring villages, accompanied by unmarried men 
and boys, the Jew asking for fodder for his camel and the 
people giving him eggs. He is addressed as l-geddid 
(" the chief of the strips of dried meat ”). On the following 
evening a young man again simulates a Jew and two boys 
are dressed up as a mule, called l-bgdila (“the little she- 
mule"), and the same tour is made. On the evening of 
the fourth day the Jew is in a similar manner accompanied 
by a “leopard" {n-nmer)\ and on the evenings of the 
following three days the people have tugs of war, as alreadj' 
mentioned. Another custom may still be noticed in this 
connection. On the third day of the feast a man dresses 
himself up as a woman and, accompanied by horsemen and 
a few musicians, makes a tour from village to village, himself 
dancing, the musicians playing, the horsemen firing their 
guns; and the people give them food and money, which 
is spent in buying fodder for their horses. They thus 
pass the night away and then proceed to another village, 
accompanied by horsemen from the place where they stayed. 
Thus they go about day after day, until on the seventh day 
they retire to a saint’s tomb, where they amuse themselves 
till the early morning and then return to their homes. 

Among the Beni Ahsen the man who is dressed up in 
the skins of sacrificed sheep is called by the same name as 
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among the Ulid B^l'az^z. He carries in his hands two 
sticks, with which he beats the tents and also the people who 
are pushing him. His " wife ” is called Yissuma or Suna, 
and two other men arc dressed up as a Jew and a pig. They 
all receive money, chickens, eggs, and other small presents 
from the people. 

Among the Mnasara a man is on the second day of the 
feast dressed up in the bloody skins of sacrificed sheep. He 
is called s-Sba‘ Bulbtain (pu l-btain) (" the lion dressed in 
sheepskins ”), or simply Bubtain (" the one who is dressed 
in sheepskins ”), and is accompanied by his wife Sfina, a 
“ Jew ”, a " leopard ”, and a “ camel ”. They go about 
in their own village for three days, but may also visit other 
villages till the week of the feast comes to an end. Bubtain 
beats people and tents with the skin on his arm. A sick 
person is supposed to recover if thus treated by him, and 
anybody whom he beats on the head will be free from head¬ 
ache ; for in him is the haraka of the feast. The same beliefs 
prevail among the Arabs of the Shawia. 

At Jriifi, in the Garb, the chief figure of the masquerade 
is dressed in goatskins and is called Bajlud. His “ wife ” 
is here also named Suna, whilst Sahsolj is the name of an 
old ‘‘Jew ”, The people tease Bajlud by saying to him, 
A Bdjliid l-drydn bdld 'dlik j-jidy&n, “ O Bajlud the naked, 
the buck-goats made water on you He then beats them 
with his stick, and the person thus beaten is supposed to be 
benefited by it owing to the baraka possessed by Bajlud. 

In the Hiaina a man, on the evening of the second day 
of the feast, has his face covered with a mask made of the 
skin of a sacrificed sheep with the wool turned outwards ; 
a long beard is attached to it, and two locks are hung over 
the temples. He is called BaSseh, and is considered to be 
an old Jew, whilst his wife Suna is a Jewess. There is 
besides a third person representing the rbib, or step-son, of 
the Jew. Suna dances, BaSseh pretends to have intercourse 
with her on the ground, and the rbib washes him clean with 
earth. They are surrounded by a ring of musicians playing 
on tambourines and others who simply mark time with the 
motions of their feet and bodies and the clapping of their 
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hands. This performance is repeated in all the villages 
visited by the party, till the seventh day of the feast inclusive; 
and wherever they go Basseh is presented with money, eggs, 
and dried meat. 

The masquerade at the Great Feast is also found among 
the various Berber groups. Among the Briber of the Ait 
Warain it takes place on the evenings of the first three days 
of the feast. A man has the whole of his body covered 
with the skins of sacrificed sheep and puts over his face a 
mask made of such a skin; he is called Buihedar, which 
means “ one who is dressed in skins ”. His wife Tudeit, 

" Jewess ", is nicely dressed in a woman’s costume, and the 
two " Jews ” (udein) who go with them have long beards 
and teeth of pumpkin seeds. They are accompanied on their 
tour by people playing the tambourine (allun). Buihedar 
carries a stick in either hand, and beats everybody who comes 
near him ; this is said to be a cure for Buihedar himself if 
he is unwell, whereas the person beaten is not supposed to 
derive any benefit from it. Buiheqlar, who is most indecent 
in his appearance, pretends to have intercourse with Tudeit. 
The latter dances, and the people stick coins on her forehead. 
The Jews do not sell any goods, but collect money for 
Buihedar. 

The neighbouring Br&ber of the Ait Sadden likewise have 
a masquerade during the evenings of the first three days of 
the feast. A man is made to represent a ram or a he-goat 
by being dressed in the skins of sacrificed sheep or goats, 
and holding in either hand a short stick, which gives him 
the appearance of walking on four legs. In many cases 
another man is in a similar way dressed up as a ewe or a 
she-goat, and sometimes a camel or a donkey is made up 
by four men. These animals are collectively named Bfijlud. 
There are, besides, one or several " Jews ” (udein) and 
“ Jewesses ”, each of whom is called 'Ajjuna—^the name by 
which every Jewish wife is c 2 dled by the Briber and by the 
Jews themselves in case her real name is not known to 
them—and a small crowd of men and youths carrying 
tambourines. The whole party, called by a common name 
suna, make a tour from house to house and from village to 
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village, entertaining themselves and others with music, 
singing, and dancing, in -which, ho-wever, the animals do not 
join. The Jews have in their hands papers from which they 
read out fictitious claims to get a little money from the 
people, while the sheep or the goats amuse the publie with 
the grossest obscenities. At present, however, there is not 
so much ambulation as there used to be. The people refuse 
to admit to their village any party as to whose intentions 
there can be any doubt; for it happened a few years ago 
that a s-iina who went from the Ait Sadden to the Ait Segru§- 
sen consisted of disguised enemies going to exact blood- 
revenge, and the Ait SaddSn fear being paid back in their 
own coin. 

Among the Ait Yiisi the masquerade commences on the 
evening of the first day of the feast, and is continued on the 
two or three following evenings, as the case may be. The 
party, here also collectively called suna, consists of BUjlud, 
who is dressed up in goatskins, his wife ‘Ajjiina, who in spite 
of her Jewish name is dressed like a Berber woman, several 
old “Jews”, a “camel”, a “mule”, and sometimes a 
“ lion ”. Bdjlud carries a basket filled with ashes, which he 
throws on the people. His behaviour is very indecent. No 
holiness was said to be attached to him. 

Among the Ait Nder the masquerade takes place on the 
evening of the second day of the feast, and on the two 
following nights. The parly is made up of Bdjlud, his wife 
Silna, and two " Jews ”, besides a number of followers who 
go with them singing and playing the tambourine. Biijlud 
is dressed in the black skins of goats which have been 
sacrificed at the feast, his face is covered with a mask made 
of a goat’s stomach, on his head he has a piece of dark 
cloth, on both sides of it he has slippers representing ears, 
and at the abdomen he wears an artificial penis. He beats 
w’ith the skin on his arm tents and people, including the 
two Jews, who are thus chased away by him, and he pretends 
to have intercourse with Suna, as also with any she-ass he 
happens to meet. He and Suna dance, but they carefully 
refrain from speaking, so as to escape identification. The 
two Jews have at their temples tufts made of goat-tails, and 
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on their faces are fastened long beards of white wool. In 
their hands they carry a long stick and a basket, supposed 
to contain goods which they sell to the people, receiving in 
return a little money, meat, and eggs ; and similar gifts are 
presented to Biijlud’s followers. They all keep together 
when they walk from one village to another, but when they 
arrive there they divide themselves into two groups, the Jews 
going ahead and Biijlud and Shna following with the 
musicians. 

Among the At Ubd^ti the play commences on the evening 
of the second day of the feast and is continued till the seventh 
day inclusive. There is a man, Biijlud, dressed in the black 
skins of goats sacrificed on the day before, his wife Suna, an 
“old Jew ”, and two " younger Jews ”. They all dance, 
and the Jews and other people accompanying Biijlud and 
Sfina sing, A Hdima mS lek md lik ? a Hdima md lek md 
lik ? d Hdiwn rdddi bdl&k, a Hdima bent Umbdrek, Bdflud 
md gad a'ld^, Sdna bgat l-geddid, Biijlud md zal ?gir, Sdna 
bgdt l-geddid, ”0 Hdima (‘libidinous one’), what is the 
matter with you, what is the matter with you ? O Hdima, 
what is the matter with you, what is the matter with you ? 
0 Hdima, look out, O Hdima, daughter of Ambarek (' the 
blessed one ’), Biijlud is good for nothing, Suna wants strips 
of dried meat (an indecent allusion), Biijlud is still young, 
Suna wants strips of dried meat.” As in many other tribes, 
Biijlud has a phallic appearance, and pretends to have inter¬ 
course with Suna. The people make him presents of raw 
flesh of the sacrificed animals, there being merit in such a 
gift. He has baraka in him. 

I have also information of the prevalence of a masquerade 
at the Great Feast among the Berbers of the Rif, although 
in some parts of the country constant blood feuds are an 
obstacle to it. In the villages of the Ait Temsdman it is 
arranged, on the evening of the second day, by the boys of 
the village. One of them is dressed in a ragged cloak 
(aje^^jgb), his face is covered with a mask of goatskin, and 
over his shoulder he carries a cane as a gun. He is called 
S§wiyh, because he is the chief of the party. He has a wife 
named Alihlima, represented by a boy dressed up as an old 
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woman. Another boy is dressed up as a donkey; he has the 
hood of his cloak drawn over his head, on both sides of it he 
has slippers representing ears, and on his back he carries a 
pack-saddle (tbdda) with panniers (igaiynerC). S§wiyh leads 
the donkey, and when they walk about the people put food 
into the panniers. The party is called bujrud. From other 
parts of the Rif I have heard of a man dressed in the skins of 
sacrificed goats, a “ wild-boar ”, a ” lion ”, a “ huntsman ”, 
and a “ Jew ” selling his goods. Biijlud runs after the 
people who tease him, and beats them; and he is privileged 
to enter the houses and to take from them whatever he 
wants.^ 

Among the Shlohi of the Great Atlas and the province 
of Sus,® in Southern Morocco, similar customs are found. 
The Igllwa call the man who is dressed up in the skins of 
sacrificed animals Builmaun, from the word ilmaun (sing. 
Hem'), meaning ” skins ”. He is accompanied by his wife 
Ti'azza and one or several “ Jews ”, and beats the people 
either with a stick or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or 
goat. This masquerade commences on the second day of 
the feast. In Aglu, in Sus, the only dressed-up person is 
Bdjlud, as he is here called. He is likewise covered with the 
skins of sacrificed animals, and has the horns of a sacrificed 
goat on his head. On the second, third, and fourth days of 
the feast he goes about from house to house, accompanied 
by musicians, receiving various kinds of provisions, and 
beating the people with the foot of a sheep hanging from his 
arm. He represents the holiness of the feast and transfers 
its benign virtue to those whom he beats ; sick persons in 
particular are supposed to profit by this, and mothers take 
to him their little children to be cured of their ailments by 
being touched and frightened by him. When he visits a 
house the owner of it addresses him with words like these :— 
Adagijk rdbbi ssa^t d lihina mas akdagntmuqqir imal 

^ M. Mouli^ras (Zs Maroc inconnti, Premiire partie, Exploration 
du Rif [Oran, 1895], p. 106 sqf.) speaks of a masquerade in the Rif 
not only at the Great Feast, but at the Little Feast and 'dSdra as well. 

® See also Ubach and Rackow, Sitte vnd Recht in Nordafrika 
(Stuttgart, 1923), p. II sqq. 
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yim&l CL Biljlud si Ihina d ssaiit, a sidi ribbi, " May God 
give us health and quietness so that we shall meet you again 
next year and the year after, O Biijlud, with quietness and 
health, O my Lord God To this the people accompanying 
him reply, Afillaunig rdbbi I'aidad d unbdrki, igag fillaun 
d inbdrkin, '* May God make this feast blessed for you, may 
he make us blessed for you Among the Imintagen, on the 
second day of the feast, a man is likewise dressed up in skins 
with horns of a goat. He goes round visiting the houses, 
takes from them fowls or eggs or any other things he wants, 
dances, and beats the people. Mothers come to him with 
their little children so that they shall be frightened by him 
and thereby keep in good health or, if ill, be cured. The 
name given to him is H6rma, an Arabic word meaning 
“ decrepit 

The same name is used at Saflfi, a little town on the 
Atlantic coast, and in Marraksh. In the latter town I saw, 
at the Great Feast, a man dressed up in goatskins, with a 
mask over his face and a stick in his hand, walking about 
in the streets, dancing and frightening the people. He was 
accompanied by a man playing the tambourine, and a small 
crowd of spectators (Fig. X 34 ). I was told that there was a 
similar personage moving about in every quarter of the town. 

In various other Moorish towns a masquerade takes place 
at the Great Feast. At Fez it is arranged by the farrdna, 
or bakers, of each quarter (Jbdumc^ of the town separately. 
It is there called bdise^, after the name given to the chief 
figure in it, who is represented by a person dressed up as an 
old man with his face covered with a mask made of the skin 
of a sacrificed sheep. The woolly side of the skin is turned 
outwards, but the wool has been cut off so as to leave only 
eyebrows, whiskers, beard, and a moustache. His wife, 
named §una, is a fat old lady represented by a youth well 
padded with clothes, with several kerchiefs on his head and 
a mask made cither of sheepskin, with the woolly side turned 
inwards, or of paper. Sfina has her cheeks painted with 
ochre, her under lip with walnut root, and her eyes with 
Moorish ink, as a substitute for antimony; but if her part 
is played by a beardless youth his face may be left uncovered. 
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and in such a case there is no blackening of the eyes and both 
the under lip and the cheeks are daubed with ochre, the 
stains of which are easily removed. The party consists of 
many other persons as well. There are three or four old 
“ Jews ’’ {ihucf) with masks of sheepskin and beards, each 
carrying a tambourine (tar), and the same number of 
“Jewesses” (j.kudiydf), their wives, who wear masks like 
Suna’s and have with them tambourines, like their husbands. 



Fig. 134.—^H^rma at Marraksh. 


There is, moreover, a “ Jew” called l-ihudi l-kduwaf (“ the 
Jew the fisherman”), carrying on his shoulder a bamboo cane 
with a basket (sdlld) which is supposed to contain fish. 
There is a ” Christian ” (ndsrdnt) —an “ ambassador ” with 
a three-cornered hat on his head,—^who is accompanied by 
his Moorish servants; and a " courier ” (riqqa^) brings 
him letters. There is a " mule ” (bdgld), represented by a 
person who is carrying the skull of a camel on a stick, who 
is provided with a tail of horsehair, and whose head and 
back are covered with a rug (fillis) on the top of which is 
a pack-saddle. There are fabbdlln, playing drums and 
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oboes ; and there are dancing boys i^diyat) from Arabic¬ 
speaking mountain tribes. All these persons go about 
from house to house every night from the evening of the 
second day of the feast till that of the seventh day (sdba' *td). 
The performance opens by the entering of Ba§§eh and the 
fabbdlin. The former begins to dance, while the latter play 
and sing, A BaiU}% aiiddi, a l-ldfiya d abirdi, a BaHdh 
l-fdrrdn, a l-ld^iya de l-gdrrdn, “ 0 Bassch my dear fellow, 
O beard of reeds, O BaSSeh .of the oven, O beard of the 
cuckold ”. Suna enters and dances in her turn, after which 
she and Basseh perform together a lascivious dance, the 
former wagging her stomach, and the latter kissing and 
embracing her and giving himself a most indecent appearance 
by making a fold in his clothes. The fabbdlin, who have 
been playing all the time, now sing, A BasUl}. twa iwa iwa 
lil-d !—^which implies an exhortation to Basse^ to have 
sexual connection with Suna. After the owner of the house 
has given them some money, which they hand over to the 
manager of the play, they go aside and are succeeded by the 
Jews, who play on their instruments, dance, and sing some 
nonsense in the Arabic idiom peculiar to the Jews. The same 
is then done by the Jewesses, who dance first alone and 
afterwards with their husbands. The Jew with the basket 
enters and dances ; the other Jews and the Jewesses gather 
round him to buy fish; one of them is pushed down and dies; 
his wife weeps over him, scratching her face in the usual 
manner ; the Jews ask the owner of the house to give money 
for the funeral, telling him that otherwise they will leave the 
body where it is ; and the money demanded is paid and 
given to the manager. All the Jews and Jewesses disappear 
from the scene, and the Christian ambassador enters with 
his Moorish servants, who are carrying copybooks, keys, and 
a chair, on which he sits down. The courier now brings 
him some letters, which he opens and reads ; and he then 
calls for a mule, which is brought in by one of his servants. 
When he mounts the mule it falls down and dies. The 
groom summons the Jew from whom the animal was bought, 
and shouts to him, Zirga mdfef, “ The gray [mule] died ’’; 
but as the Jew is very deaf this is shouted several times into his 
VOL. II L 
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ear, and even then he does not hear what is said until the 
groom yells it out close to his posteriors. After the usual 
payment is made all these people retire, the tabbdlin strike 
up a tune, and the dancing boys enter and begin to dance. 
Their fees, consisting of small silver coins, are stuck with saliva 
on their foreheads, as is the custom of the Jbala, and are after¬ 
wards taken by the manager of the play. The performance 
has now come to an end, to be repeated at another house. 

Much more simple was the play performed at the Great 
Feast in the garden occupied by me during my stay in Fez. 
Late at night I was visited by a party consisting of an “old 
man ”, with a mask of sheepskin, two “ women ”, three 
musicians—two of whom had a bendir (small tambourine) 
and one an dgwql (short clay cylinder with skin),—and a 
small crowd of men who lined themselves up in a row and 
with rhythmical clapping of their hands accompanied the 
music of the little band and the dancing of the old man and 
the two women. This performance was arranged by immi¬ 
grants from the surrounding country, who were living in 
cottages (tiwdil) in the same quarter of the town. 

As regards the origin of the masquerade at the Great 
Feast, I was told at Marraksh the following story. After 
the death of the Prophet his followers once captured a 
Christian king, who was afterwards bought back by his 
people for a dog. He was taken to his country, dressed up 
in goatskins and accompanied by musicians playing on their 
instruments. This was done at the time of the Great Feast; 
hence a man is still on that occasion dressed up in goatskins 
and taken about with music. This is the only native expla¬ 
nation I ever heard of the masquerade, and I need hardly 
add that it is a very unsatisfactory one. 

Masquerades or carnivals take place on various occasions, 
mostly in connection with Muhammadan feasts, but some¬ 
times at certain periods of the solar year. We have pre¬ 
viously noticed those held at 'didra ; others are reported to 
occur in a few districts at the mMud'^ and, in the Rif, at 

1 Biarnay, £tude sur k diakete berbire de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), 
p. 214; Laoust, MUidc sur le diakete berbire des Niifa, pp. 319, 329 
sqq .; Idetn, in Hesperis, i. (Paris, 1921), p. 257 n. 6. 
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the Little Feast, ^ though the latter statement seems to me 
to require further corroboration. In a subsequent chapter 
I shall speak of masquerading at New Year’s tide (Old 
Style); ® at two places in Algeria carnivals are known to be 
held between the end of February and the middle of March ; ® 
and among the At Zihri (Zk&ra), in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda, there is said to be a little masquerade, called suna, 
about the middle of May, the persons taking part in it 
representing a Jew, his wife ‘Azzuna, and a Christian.* 
But in Morocco the most usual occasion for rites of this kind 
is the Great Feast, and the same is said to be the case in 
Algeria and Tunis.® 

A distinguishing feature of the masquerade connected 
with the Great Feast is that the chief figure in it is invariably 
dressed in skins of sacrificed animals, or at all events has 
his face covered with a mask made of one. He walks 
about beating people and tents with a flap of the skin which 
covers his arm, or with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or goat, 
or, very frequently, with one or two sticks which he carries 
in his hand. By so doing he is supposed to benefit them, 
and especially to expel illness, owing to the benign virtue 
inherent in the instrument with which he beats, or to the 
baraka of the skins in which he is dressed ; and if he is ill 
himself he is considered to be cured by the contact with the 
skins. But at the same time he is teased, mocked, pushed 
about, and sometimes slapped with slippers—in other words, 
he is to some extent a scapegoat as well as a positive expeller 
of evil. 

The scapegoat idea may also be at the bottom of the 
custom of dressing up men as animals, which are then taken 
about or chased and sometimes killed.® The domestic 

* Mouli^ras, Le Maroc inconnu, i. 106 sq. ® Infra, p. 172 sq. 

® Doutte, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du Nord, p. 505 sq. 

* Moulidras, Utic Tribu Zenete anti-musulmane au Maroc (Paris, 
1905), p. 102 sqq. 

® Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 258 n. 2. 

® Cf. the European custom of hunting the wren and the processions 
of men disguised as animals (Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii. [London, 1912], p. 317 sqql\. For the ceremonial hunting of the 
wren or other birds or animals, and the practice of carrying them about 
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animals which are represented in the masquerades on the 
various occasions are almost invariably beasts of burden— 
camels, mules, or donkeys,^—presumably because such 
animals arc considered most suitable to carry away the evils 
of the people.® The mule in the masquerade of Fez falls 
down and dies, and among some Berbers, according to M. 
Laoust,® " the little mule ” is said to be identified with “ the 
mule of the cemeteries ” these cases suggest the expulsion 
of death. Again, the representation of wild animals, and 
particularly the hunting of them, may, like the jackal cere¬ 
monies among the Amanuz and other Berbers,® serve as a 
magical means of protecting the flocks. A cathartic object 
may also underlie the presence of " Jews ” and “ Chris¬ 
tians ”, who, like the simulated pigs, on account of their 
uncleanness seem to be particularly apt to attract evil 
influences ; and a notion of the same kind may have some¬ 
thing to do with the gross obscenities characterising the 
plays. A feature of them which likewise suggests the idea 
of purification is the custom of giving presents of food or 
money to the masqueraders ; almsgiving, as we have seen, 
is at feasts extensively practised for such a purpose. The 
ashes which are thrown on the people by Bdjlud or §ah§ah, 
or—in t\vo cases mentioned by M. Moulieras ® and M. 
Laoust ’—^by the ” Jews ”, remind us of the purificatory 
fires at Midsummer and 'aSAra. It is indeed a fact which 
tells strongly in favour of the cathartic nature of the Moorish 
masquerades that they occur hand in hand with other cere¬ 
monies which are obviously of a purificatory character. This 


in procession, Mr. Thomas (‘ The Scape-goat in European Folklore ’, in 
Folk-Lore, xvii. [London, 1906], p. 270 sqq.) has, I think for good reasons, 
suggested a cathartic origin. 

^ See also supra, ii. 82 sq.\ infra, p. 172; Laoust, in Hespiris, 
i. p. 302 sq. 

® At Yanbo‘, in Arabia, when the plague is raging, a camel is taken 
about in all the quarters of the town in order to attract and take away 
the disease, after which it is killed (Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
i. [Halle a.S., 1889], p. 34). s Laoust, in Hesp&ris, i. 303 sq. 

* See st/pra, i. 404 sqq. 6 Supra, ii. 72 sq. 

® Moulieras, Une Tribu Zdnite anti-musulmane au Maroc, p. 103. 

’ Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 280. 
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is the case both with those performed at the Great Feast 
and ‘dMra, and with the New Year’s masquerade.^ 

Certain features of the Moorish carnivals may be supposed 
to fulfil a useful function, not only by driving or carrying 
away evil influences, but also in a less material manner. 
These carnivals turn into mockery what is otherwise regarded 
with religious veneration. At the Great Feast the man who 
is dressed up in the skins of sacrificed animals, and who is 
frequently considered to embody the baraka of the feast, is 
put to ridicule and treated with indignity, he is surrounded 
by unclean individuals, and his own behaviour is most 
indecent. A similar spirit of blasphemy and impurity per¬ 
vades the play ; the grossest obscenities are sung by 

persons representing pious men, and the very rites of religion 
are scoffed at. At Wargla, in Algeria, according to M. 
Biarnay, “ un imam vient inviter les gens d6guis6s k faire la 
pri^re avec lui, il leur demande dc s’orienter, aussitot tons 
se tournent vers 1 ’Quest ou le Nord ; I’imam r6cite-t-il une 
formula rituelle, ses accolytes la reprennent en y ajoutant 
toutes sortes d’obsc6nitds dans le geste et les paroles, le tout 
k la plus grande joie des assistants hommes, femmes et 
enfants All this mockery may possibly be a method of 
ceremonial profanation by which the people try to shake off 
the holiness of the feast so as to be able to return without 
danger to their ordinary occupations of life. It is worth 
noticing that the masquerade commences after the chief part 
of the feast is over. But, being the survival of a pre-Islamic 
ritual, it also represents, in a way, a spirit of opposition to the 
new religion. It is disapproved of by religious people, and 
Biijlud is sometimes called a Christian. 

We may take for granted that the carnival rites, with 
the obvious exception of the toy-house at 'dMra, were first 
attached to Muhammadan feasts in the Berber countries of 
North Africa ; we hear of no such things among the Arabs 
of the East. As to the origin of these rites, hypotheses have 
been set forth which are based rather on Sir James Frazer’s 
theory of the dying god than on local facts. M. Doutt6 
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and that it is the survival of an ancient custom of slaying 
the god of vegetation.^ But he admits himself that there is 
no instance of a mock-murder of the chief figure in it ^— 
who might be supposed to represent the old god ; and this 
omission can hardly be compensated by the fact that at 
Wargla, in Algeria, there is a fight between a monster, 
generally in the shape of a lion, and a native armed with a 
gun, which ends in the slaughter of the beast.® M. Doutte 
looks upon this as a reminiscence of some ancient sacrifice ; ^ 
but I can see nothing more in it than a rite of a class already 
referred to—indeed, M. Biamay, in his description of the 
'dsAra masquerade at Wargla, simply speaks of a lion-hunt.® 
Nor are there signs of any intrinsic connection between the 
masquerade and vegetation. It may perhaps be suspected 
that the sexual frivolities which form so common a feature 
of the plays are a magical rite intended to promote the growth 
of the crops ; but I am not aware of any such idea being held 
by the natives. And if Biijlud is sometimes induced to 
plough,® the reason for it may simply be a wish that he shall 
give the soil the benefit of his bar aka, just as he blesses the 
people and tents by beating them. I do not understand 
how M. Bel can say that the North-West African carnival 
“ has well preserved its original character of an agricultural 
feast, with the murder of the spirit or divinity of vegetation 
and its resurrection for a new year 

M. Laoust, again, believes that the Muhammadan Great 
Feast with its sacrifice replaced a similar feast which had 
since ancient times existed among the Berbers. They wor¬ 
shipped the ram as a god, and for this reason they used every 
year to sacrifice a ram and dress themselves in its skin. 
Originally it was put to death in its capacity of the divine 
protector and king of the flock, for fear lest it should be too 
old and feeble to secure the multiplication of the animals ; 
but at a later stage, when the Berbers began to cultivate 

^ Doutte, Magie et religion dans I’Afrigue dn Nord, pp. 525, 529. 

® Ibid. p. 532. ® Ibid. p. 498 sq. * Ibid. p. 533. 

® Biarnay, op. cit. p. 213. ® Supra, ii. 134. 

’ Bel, ‘ Coup d’oeil sur ITslam en Berberie in Revue de Vhistoire 
des religions, Ixxv. (Paris, 1917), p. 113. 
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the ground, the ram became an incarnation of the sacred 
force of the field or of the spirit of vegetation The ram- 
god, however, did not really die, but was born again in a 
young and vigorous body better able to accomplish his task.^ 

The main weakness of this theory is that there is no 
evidence of the existence of an annual feast among the 
ancient Berbers at which they sacrificed a ram. While the 
Moorish idea that the most meritorious sacrifice at the Great 
Feast is that of a ram may have something to do with the 
holiness attributed to this animal by the Berbers,® such a 
sacrifice also occupies a prominent place both in the practice 
and the traditions of Islam. The sacrifice offered on that 
occasion is said to have been instituted in commemoration 
of Abraham’s proposed sacrifice of his son Ishmael (or, as 
is often believed in Morocco, Ishaq, that is, Isaac, as in the 
Bible) in accordance with the divine command, and the 
animal which was substituted for his son was a ram. We 
read in the traditions that the Prophet sacrificed a ram with 
horns, high of stature, and with black eyes, a black mouth, 
and black legs ; ® or that, on the day of the festival of 
sacrifice, he sacrificed two rams, which were black and white 
and had horns M. Laoust argues that the sacrificial 
victim is supposed to possess divine virtue ; ® but its holiness 
is also in full agreement with Muhammadan ideas. He 
finds linguistic support for his theory in the use of the word 
tafaska, or some similar word, for the victim, or the sacrifice, 
of the Great Feast. The term, he says, is related to the 
Hobtsw passak, the Greek traa-’)(a, and the pascha, and 
was probably introduced into Barbary by the early Christian 
missionaries. The custom of eating the paschal lamb in 
commemoration of the last meal of which the apostles partook 
together with their divine Master was preserved among the 
usages of the new religion; the converted Berbers recog¬ 
nised in the slaughter of the lamb, and in the sacred banquet, 
practices by which they since ancient times bad honoured 

^ Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 254 .jyy. ® See supra, i. 100 sq. 

® Mishkat, iv. 49. 2 (English translation by Matthews, i. [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 321)- 

* Ibid. iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 320). ® Laoust, in Hesperis, i. 267. 
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their own ram-god ; they transferred to the Christian feast 
the ritual of their old paganism ; and some centuries after¬ 
wards they transferred the same ritual to the Muhammadan 
Great Feast, and called the new feast by the name of the 
old, tafaska?- I fail to see that this argument has any 
evidential value at all. If the Berbers had adopted the 
Christian feast (which seems doubtful), or only heard of it, 
we can understand that they applied the name for it to the 
Muhammadan one—at Wargla tfaska means any feast, 
whether religious or not; ^ but what support does this give 
to the supposition that they had previously had a pagan 
feast with the sacrifice of a ram ? Might we not rather 
expect that if there had been such a feast the native Berber 
name for it would have survived somewhere in the large 
area inhabitated by Berbers, just as the old Teutonic word 
for Easter has survived in Europe ? 

Moreover, where is the evidence of the supposed re¬ 
incarnation of the slain ram-god in a young and vigorous 
body? There is no hint of such an idea in the plays ; but 
M. Laoust finds evidence of it in certain Berber practices 
and legends. The Africans, he says, have a repugnance to 
selling the skin of the sacrificed animal; but he admits that 
there is nothing peculiarly Berber in this, considering that 
the Islamic traditions contain a prohibition to the same 
effect. He argues that the Berbers are also reluctant to 
disperse the bones or some other parts of the animal, which 
indicates that it is supposed to return to existence; and 
that it is a very widespread belief among them that the 
slaughtered sheep does not die but goes to Paradise, where 
it will serve as a beast to ride upon for the person who sacri¬ 
ficed it. But this belief is also essentially Islamic ; it is said 
in the traditions that the sacrificed animal will come on the 
day of resurrection, with its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, 
and will make the scales of the man’s actions heavy.® I 
cannot, on the ground of such arguments, subscribe to M. 
Laoust’s conclusion: " II n’est done pas tem^raire de con- 
jecturer que les Berbferes ont cru a la resurrection de leur 

Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 269 sq. ® Biarnay, op. cit. p. 212 sqq. 

® Mis/ikdt, iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321). 
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vieille divinite pastorale qu’incarnait Ic bclier quand, pour 
obdir a des croyances depuis longtemps eteintes, ils im- 
molaient ritucllement et solennellement un bdlier sacre 

How, then, shall we explain the North-West African 
carnivals ? I believe that they, to some extent at least, may 
be traced to ancient Roman influence. In the first place, 
there was the Saturnalia, with ils feasting and revelry, which 
went on for seven days from the 17th to the 23rd of December.® 
This was a very popular festival, which was celebrated by 
Romans in all parts of the Empire ; but it was subsequently 
eclipsed.by the feast of the Kalends of January, the New 
Year’s festival, which attracted its ritual and in the fourth 
century was described as the great feast of the Romans, 
lasting for five days.® In the ceremonial of this feast we 
recognise many traits of the Moorish carnivals. It is true 
that we do not find among the latter the best-known feature 
of the Saturnalia, which also passed to the feast of the 
Kalends, namely, the part played in it by the slaves, who 
were waited on by their masters and treated as being in a 
position of entire equality. But we have noticed the mockery 
made of the qd^i, as well as shereefs and other highly 
respected men, in the 'asdra play at Fez, which has its 
counterpart in the ritual of the Saturnalia and the Kalends; * 
and the sAltan t-tAlba, appointed by the students of .Fez in 
the spring,® is in all probability a survival of the mock king 

^ Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 275 sq. 

® The original and in a strictly religious sense the only day of the 
Saturnalia was the 17th of December; but as a popular holiday the 
festival was extended by common usage to as much as seven days 
(Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic [London, 
1899], p. 268). 

* Nilsson, ‘ Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnachtfestes ’, in 
Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, xix. (Leipzig & Berlin, 1916-19), p. 
52 sqq. ® Ibid. pp. 84, 85, 92. 

® For this custom see Budgett Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), 
p. 312 sq. : Eugtee Aubin (Dcscos), Morocco of To-day (London, 1906), 
p. 226 sqq. ; Doutt 4 , ‘ La khot’ba burlesque de la ftte des t’olba au 
Maroc ’, in Recueil de mitnoires et de textes publii en Vhonneur du 
XIV* Congrks des orientalistes h Alger (Alger, 1905), p. 197 sqq .; 
Frazer, The Tying God (London, 1911), p. 152 sq. (this account 
embodies some notes furnished by myself). 
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Moorish carnivals and that festival are not casual coin¬ 
cidences. Moreover, the celebration of the Kalends was 
particularly popular in the army; and, as we have seen, the 
'dMra play at Fez, which in various respects reminds us of 
it, is arranged by the soldiers. But there are yet other 
reasons, amounting to evidence, for assuming an historical 
connection between the Roman festivals and the African 
masquerades. Among the latter, as has been already said, 
there are some which arc still held at the beginning of the 
Julian year, and certain names for them are evidently 
derived from the Latin bonum annum?- In a statement 
made by Leo Africanus we also have positive proof that 
masquerading at that time of the year was formerly more 
frequent in Morocco than it is now.® 

It is easy to understand that, after the change of the 
calendar, the old New Year’s ritual was transferred to the 
Muhammadan New Year; and we may also divine why, 
in other cases, it was transferred to the Great Feast. This 
feast is celebrated shortly before the beginning of the Mu¬ 
hammadan year ; and just as the Roman feast of the Kalends 
attracted the ritual of the Saturnalia held in December, so 
also the Great Feast held in the last month of the lunar 
year may very well, vice versa, have attracted the ritual 
of the New Year’s feast. Rites of a similar character, 
especially such as imply a public purification or banish¬ 
ment of the troubles and evils which have harassed the 
people in the past, are often observed either at the end 
of the old year or at the beginning of the new one ; in the 
present connection it may be noticed that one of the most 
conspicuous persons in the African plays, an “ old man ”, 
who evidently represents the old year, figures both at the 
Great Feast and at the feast of 'dS-iira? Now the former 
occasion has this advantage over the latter, that it is by far 
the greatest festival of the year, and for this reason it may 
have tended to absorb rites previously practised on other 
occasions. And its tendency to do so must have been 

^ Infra, pp. i6i, 172. This has also been recognised by M. Laoust 
(in Hesferis, i. 287 jy.). ® Infra, p. 173. 

® See also Laoust, in Hesfiris, i. 279 sqg. 
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particularly great in the case of a rite which consisted in 
dressing up persons in the skins of animals ; for no skins 
could have been more suitable for the purpose than those of 
animals slaughtered at the great sacrificial feast of Islam. 

As to the two Algerian carnivals reported to take place 
between the end of February and the middle of March 
nothing else is known than that at one of them there are 
“ deguisements avec peaux de betes, panthfere, lynx, etc. 

. . . et de petites scenes dramatiques ”, and that the other 
one, which has nowadays almost disappeared, • is called 
bunann and is said always to have been called so.^ This 
name again suggests Roman influence, the old Roman year 
beginning with March. In Rome there were at that season 
other rites and festivals besides those already mentioned. 
On the 1st of March, and for days together, the Salii, or 
dancing priests of Mars, paraded the city, leaping, dancing, 
singing, and clashing on their shields, presumably in order 
to expel the powers of evil which had accumulated during 
the preceding year; ® and the Salii were not limited to 
Rome, but similar colleges of dancing priests are known to 
have existed in many towns of ancient Italy.® On the ist of 
March there was also the celebration of the Matronalia, or 
Kalendae Jemineae, which bore a close resemblance to the 
Saturnalia.* Frazer even suggests that the latter feast itself 
was once held about that time of the year and not in December. 
He argues that " if the Saturnalia, like many other seasons 
of license, was originally celebrated as a sort of public 
purification at the end of the old year or the beginning of 
the new one, it may at a still more remote period, when the 
Roman year began with March, have been regularly held 
either in February or March and therefore at approximately 
the same date as the modern Carnival ", which might then 
be the direct descendant of the Saturnalia. Considering 
the conservative instincts of the peasantry in respect to old 
custom, it would be no matter for surprise if, in rural 
districts, the ancient festival continued to be celebrated at 

^ Doutt 4 , Magie ei religion de I’Afriqm du Nord, p. 505 sg. 

® Fowler, op. cit. p. 39; Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 331 sgg. 

® Marquardt, op. cit, iii. 437 sq. * Ibid. iii. 571. 
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the ancient time long after the official celebration of the 
Saturnalia in the towns had been shifted from February to 
December. While Latin Christianity, which struck at the 
root of official or civic paganism, stamped out the Saturnalia 
in the towns, it may have suffered the original festival, dis¬ 
guised by a different date, to linger unmolested in the country; 
“ and so the old feast of Saturn, under the modern name of 
the Carnival, has reconquered the cities, and goes on merrily 
under the eye and with the sanction of the Catholic Church ”. 
But Frazer is careful to point out that the Saturnalia within 
historical times seems to have been always celebrated in 
December even in the old days, before Csesar’s reform of 
the calendar, when the Roman year ended with February 
instead of December.^ 

It is of course quite possible, and perhaps probable, that 
the North African plays and masquerades, besides Roman 
reminiscences and rites of later origin, also contain survivals 
of ancient Berber practices. I wish particularly to direct 
attention to the mummers representing various kinds of 
animals who play such a prominent part in those masquer¬ 
ades. In Europe there were similar mummers in countries 
inhabited by Celtic people before they appeared in the ritual 
of the Kalends; ® and drawings of persons masked as animals 
have been found among palaeolithic remains in Spain and 
the south of France.® Considering the prevalence of so 
many other similarities in culture between the Berbers and 
peoples on the other side of the Mediterranean, their common 
predilection for this sort of mummery makes one tempted to 
believe in its great antiquity in North Africa also. In any 
case, there is this difference between the masquerading at 
the feast of the Kalends and that of the African plays, that 
the animals represented in the former were chiefly the stag 
and the calf,^ whereas those imitated in the latter are beasts 
of burden, pigs, and animals of prey. 

^ Frazer, The Scapegoat, p. 345 sgg. ® Nilsson, loc. cit. p. 93. 

® Capitan, Breuil, Bourrinct, and Peyrony, ‘ Observations sur un 
baton de commandement ome de figures animales et de personnages 
semi-humains ’, in Revue de l’£cole d'anthropologic de Paris, xix. 
(1909), p. 72. * Nilsson, loc. cit. p. 76 sgg. 



CHAPTER XV 

RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH CERTAIN DATES 
OF THE SOLAR YEAR 

While the Muhammadan year is a lunar year, the Moors are 
also familiar with the Julian calendar, especially in country 
places', where the principal occupations of the people are 
regulated by the seasons. They call the months by their 
Latin names, more or less modified. January is called 
yenndyfr or yenndir (Fez), nnair (Ait Sddden, Iglfwa), 
inneir (Aglu); February, y^rdyer (Fez), hobrdir (Ait 
SaddSn), kobrdir (Ait Wardin), brair (Iglfwa) ; March, mars 
(Fez), mar? (Ait Sddden, Iglfwa) ; April, yebril (Fez), ibril 
(Ait Sddden), ibril (Iglfwa); May, miyyd (Fez), mdiyH 
{ibid., Ait Sadden), mdiyH (Iglfwa) ; June, yunyuh (Fez), 
yiinyuh (Ait Sadden), niinyuh (Iglfwa) ; July, yulyiiz (Fez), 
yulyuz (Ait Sadden), liilyuz (Iglfwa); August, gUsf (Fez), 
gdst (Ait Sadden, Iglfwa); September, sufdnbtr (Fez), 
iutinbir (Ait Sadden), Hutdnbir (Iglfwa) ; October, kfMdr 
(Fez), htdbdr (Ait Sadden), ktobdr (Ait Warain), htMr 
(Iglfwa); November, nodwdnbir (Fez), nuwdnbir (Ait 
Sadden), nd,wanbir (Iglfwa); December, dujdnbir (Fez), 
dujSnbir (Ait Sadden), dujdnbir (Iglfwa).^ 

The solar year is divided into twenty-eight mdndzil 
(sing, minzld), each containing thirteen days, with the ex¬ 
ception of the jebha (i8th-3ist July), which contains fourteen. 

^ For the names of the months among Berber tribes, see also Doutte, 
Missions an Maroc — En tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 92 (Ait Wauzgit); Laoust, 
Etude sur le dialecte herbere des Ntifa (Paris, 1918), p. 312 ; Destaing, 
Etude sur le dialecte berbire des Alt Segkrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. liv. 
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The first minzla is n-ndtdhi. (in the written language of 
the scribes n-natal^), from 23rd March to 4th April. The 
following ones are l-butain (Sth-i7th April); furiya 
{t-turiya), i8th-30th April; d-ddbaran, ist-i3th May; 
l-hdq'a, I4th-26th May; l-hdn'a, 27th May-8th June ; 
d-dird\ 9th-2ist June ; n-niPra (n-ndtiraJi)^ 22nd June-4th 
July; Sth-i7th July ; i8th-3ist July ; l-}}ara- 

fan {l-haratari), ist-13th August; s-sdrfa, I4th-26th August; 
l-duwd, 27th August-8th September; s-sdmdh, 9th-2ist 
September ; l-gdjar (l-gafar), 22nd September-4th October ; 
j-jdndbdn, 5th-17th October; l-iklU, i8th-30th October ; 
l-qalb, 31st October-12th November; s-Mula, i3th-2Sth 
November; n-mVaim, 26th November-8th December; 
sa'd l-bilda, 9th-2ist December; d-ddb^Jf, 22nd December- 
3rd January; sdd bid {sdd l-buld'), 4th-i6th January; 
sa'd s'Md {sdd s-sdud), I7th-29th January; l-a^btya, 30th 
January-1 Ith February ; fdrg l-moqddddm, I2th-24th Febru¬ 
ary ; far-g l-m 6 li}tar {farg l-mu'ahhar), 2Sth February-pth 
March ; bdpid l-liof, ioth-22nd March.^ 

The year has four seasons {fosdl, sing. fasP). Spring 
{fd?l dr-rbS'd) commences on 15th February, summer 
{s-saif) on 17th May, autumn {l-hrlf) on 17th August, 
winter {s-Ufwd) on i6th November. The forty days 
between 12th December and 20th January inclusive are 
called lidli, and the forty days between 12th July and 20th 
August inclusive are called s-smdim or s-smaim. 

To various dates of the solar year magical qualities are 
ascribed, and this leads to the observance of many positive 
rites and taboos. I shall first deal with those connected with 
the change of the year. 


New Year 

New Year’s day is called in Arabic 'dm jdid (Dukkala, 
Shawia, Garb. Bni ‘Aros, etc.) and in the Berber of the Ait 
Yfisi dsdgg'^as djdid, both meaning ” new year ”, or also 
yenndir (Fez), inniir (IJiaina, Aglu, Amanuz), nndir or 
nneir (Iglfw'a, Ait Sadden, Ait N^er, At Ubaliti), or nneyqr 
’ I have written the names as I have heard them pronounced at Fez. 
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(Temsaman), meaning “January”. The Ait Warain call 
it bydnnti, a word which is most likely derived from the Latin 
bonum annum} At Fez I was told that New Year’s day and 
the following day are together named jliaguza ; but else¬ 
where this name (Jrdifi in the Garb, Ait Sadden, Ait Yiisi, 
etc.), or l-^agtiza (Andjra), l-hagiiz (ibid., yiaina), or 
Jiaidtiza (Dukkala), is given to the last day of the old year 
or New Year’s eve. Haguza is represented as a female spirit 
of an old and hideous appearance,® and her name is no 
doubt derived from the word ‘dgiiza, which means an old 
woman, by a change of the letter ^ into ^—a change which 
is also met with in other cases.® In the word J^aiduza, 
again, ^ has been changed into e, as is the case in Dukkala, 

^ At Tlemcen, in Algeria, there was formerly a New Year’s ceremony 
in which the chief figure was a masked person called Bubennani or 
BQmennani (Destaing, ‘ L’Enniyer chez les Beni Snous in Revue 
Africaine, xlix. [Alger, 1905], p. 65 sq. note ; Doutte, Magie et religion 
dans I'Afrigue du Nord [Alger, 1909], p. 548 sqqi), M. Mercier states 
(Chaouia de I'Aurks [Paris, 1896], p. 38) that in the Aurfes the New Year’s 
feast is called bu iyni, whereas, according to M. F6raud (‘ Kitab el 
Adouani ou le Sahara de Constantine ct de Tunis ’, in Recueil des notices 
et mSmoires de la Societi archiologique de la province de Constantine, 
scr. X. vol. ii. [Constantine, 1868], p. 157 n.), a feast called oxbun-ini 
commences on December 24, and, according to M. Masqueray Docu¬ 
ments historiques recueillis dans I’Aurte’, in Revue Africaine, xxi. 
[Alger, 1877], p. 115), the bu-ini corresponds to our Christmas. See also 
Doutt6, Merrdkech (Paris, 1905), p. 374; Laoust, Mots et chases berbbres 
(Paris, 1920), p. 196 sq. n.; Idem, ‘ Noms et ceremonies des feux de joie 
chez les Berbtres du Hautet de 1 ’Anti-Atlas m. Hesperis,\. (Paris, 1921), 
pp. 287, 288, 387 sqq. 

® The Ntifa believe that " un demon, sous les traits d’une vieille, 
passe, cette nuit-la, par toutes les maisons et les tentes ” (Laoust, Mtude 
sur le dialecie berbhre des Ntifa, p. 314). At Salli, “ on croit qu’un 
couple de demons Chikh et Hagouza passent la nuit de Janvier sur toute 
la ville ” (Idem, in Hesperis, i. 286). At Tlemcen “ on raconte qu’un 
jour Ennayer vint, en personne, sous les traits d’une vieille femme, 
demander I’aumone h, une porte ” (Destaing loc. cit. p. 63 sq. n. 2). 

® The Arabic word sdtar, “ thyme", for example, is in Morocco 
pronounced sdlit'ar, and mdrka' is also pronounced markah (supra, i. 61). 
See also Seidel, Marokkamsche Sprachlehre (Heidelberg, etc., 1907), 
p. 3; and cf. Baist, ‘ Die arabischen Laute ira Spanischen ’, in 
Romaniseke Forschungen, iv. (Erlangen, 1891), pp. 347, 349. For a 
change of h into ‘ in Algerian dialects see Marqais, Textes arabes de 
Tanger (Paris, 1911), p. 266. 
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when the next consonant is j. The Ait Wary&ger call the 
last day of the old year and the first day of the new imgdrSn, 
“ sheikhs 

It is a common custom that on New Year’s eve or New 
Year’s day some special kind of food is made. On New 
Year’s eve the At Ubaljti eat barley porridge (a^rir) with oil 
poured over it, as also figs, pomegranates, and tim&dzzin, 
consisting of roasted barley from which the bran has been 
removed. All this is obligatory, hence if they have no figs 
or pomegranates, they must buy some ; and it is considered 
lucky to have a guest at this meal. Before they go to bed 
they put a lump of porridge on each of the three hearth-stones 
(inydn)i and believe that if the next morning the lumps are 
wet at the bottom the year will be rainy and good, whereas 
if they are dry there will be drought. They moreover place 
some porridge on the top of the tent, but I was told that 
this is not done as a means of foretelling the weather but 
simply as an offering to thetent.^ On New Year’s morning 
the men of the village have a meal in common of bread, 
eggs,® tea, and other things, but neither siksii nor meat is 
eaten on this occasion. 

Among the AiJ Nder the supper on New Year’s eve 
likewdse consists of porridge, which is made with milk, if 
they have any, and to which is afterwards added salt butter 
or oil. The men and boys eat it together in the mosque of 
the village or, if there is no mosque, in a large tent, every 
one partaking not only of his own but also of everybody 
else’s porridge. The women of the households have their 
supper either alone or in the company of female neighbours, 
and they, also, exchange porridge with one another. Of the 
porridge a few balls are made, and a lump of salt is put into 
each of them. They are then, on a palmetto tray, placed 
on the roof of the tent to tell the fortune of the year, each 
ball representing a month of the winter or spring ; and the 

^ Among the Beni SnQs in Algeria, “apres le repas, on en place 
quelques grains sur les pierres du foyer, ainsi que sur les poutres qui 
soutiennent le toit " (Dcstaing, he. eit. p. 6o). 

® For the eating of eggs at New Year’s tide see also Laoust, MoU et 
chases berberes, p. 199 (Ntifa); Ideffi, in Hespiris, i. 56. 
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following morning the wet or dry condition of the balls is 
supposed to indicate if in the corresponding months there 
will be rain or drought. This, however, is not done if it is 
a rainy night.^ On New Year’s morning bread is made 
and eaten together with figs, pomegranates, and honey, in 
the same manner as the porridge was the night before, the 
people again partaking of each other’s food. 

The Ait Warain eat on New Year’s eve («?/ ne bydnn-A) 
porridge (iuzan) made of pounded wheat boiled in water and 
mixed with salt butter and salt, but before the meal they 
put a little of it on the three inyan as an offering to the jniin 
haunting the fire-place (timssi), which are believed to con¬ 
sume it in the course of the night. The next morning at 
daybreak a woman puts some yeast in a dish and 

if it ferments much the year is supposed to be of good promise, 
whereas in the opposite case it will be a bad one. Small loaves 
of bread called bAhydr are made ; some of them are distri¬ 
buted among the widows and poor, whilst others are ex¬ 
changed between the households. On the evening of New 
Year’s day ksksu (siksd) is prepared with seven different 
kinds of vegetables {seb'a l^ddarf). 

On New Year’s eve the Ait Ydsi eat nothing but Hrhm, 
made of wheat which has been boiled in water, after the bran 
has been removed from it by soaking and pounding, and then 
has been boiled again together with milk and salt butter. 
They put into it seven little things : a date stone, an olive 
stone, a bean, a grain of durra, a chick-pea, a raisin stone, 
and a piece of that is, one of the small hard lumps 

which form in boiling buttermilk; and it is believed that 
the person who first finds one of these things when eating 
will be the luckiest in the household. They smear a little 
serSem on the three hearth-stones, and also put some on a 
plate, make a little hole in its centre, and place it on the roof 

^ Among the nomads of Mascara, in Algeria, “ on place . . . sur les 
tentes quatre assiettes renfermant du sel et dont chacune represente I’un 
des mois suivants : janvier, fevrier, mars, avril. Le lendomain, de bonne 
heure, on les examine. Si, dans I’assiette de janvier, le sel est humide, 
ce mois sera pluvieux. Si le sel est reste sec dans teUe autre, le mois 
qu'elle repr&ente verra la secheresse ” (Destaing, loc. eU. p. 67 n. 2). 
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of the house or tent to remain there uncovered over night. If 
in the morning there is water in the hole they will have plenty 
of rain that year, if there is milk they will have much milk, 
if a goat’s hair is found there they will have many goats, 
if some wool they will have many sheep, if a hair of cattle 
they will have many cattle—^it is angels who put these things 
in the Urhm. This dish is eaten at no other time of the 
year but New Year’s eve or, if they have enough of it, on 
the two following evenings as well. 

Among the Arabs of the IJidina the supper on New 
Year’s eve consists of tHsa made of wheaten meal boiled in 
water to which, while still boiling, are added salt, milk, 
and salt butter. Some of it, together with a little salt, is 
put on four plates representing January, February, March, 
and April respectively; these plates are left outside in the 
starlight, and it is believed that if in the morning there is 
water in the tSUa, the corresponding month will be rainy, 
whereas otherwise it will be dry.^ Before sunrise the same 
morning yeast is made to be preserved till harvest time, when 
it is put underneath the stacks of unthreshed corn at the 
threshing-floor to make them increase ; for there is baraka 
in New Year’s day. 

The Jbala of the Tsui likewise eat tHsa^ on New Year’s 
eve ; but before the meal they smear some of it on the three 
hearth-stones for the spirits of the fire-place, who, I am told, 
by the next morning have consumed the offerings. When they 
finish their supper they leave some tsisa on one side of the 
dish and make three small heaps of wheat, barley, and beans 
on the other side. If on the next morning water is found to 
have run from the tSUa to the heaps, the year is supposed to 
become rainy and good ; if only a little water has come out 
of it there will be a little rain, and if there is no water at all 
there will be drought and the year will be bad. On the last 

^ Cf. Doutte, Merrdkech, p. 373 (Rahamna, Shiddma); Levi- 
Provenqal, ‘ Pratiques agricoles et ft-tes saisonnieres des tribus djebalah 
de la vallee moyenne de I’Ouarghah’, in Lis archives berberes, iii. (Paris, 
1918), p. loa sg. 

® They only add salt butter to the porridge after it has been removed 
from the fire. 
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day of ihc old year buns with raisins on the top, called 
gresaf, are made for the children, who playfully show them to 
each other before they eat them. 

The people of Fez, on New Year’s day or the day after, 
pound some wheat which has been previously kept in water 
for a while, boil it with a little salt, and add to it salt butter 
and milk before it is taken off the fire. The dish is called 
hirrbell and is only made on this occasion, but then it is 
obligatory to cat it. They also make small round cakes, 
called rgaif, which they bake in an earthenware pan (mdqla) 
and eat with salt butter and honey spread over them. A third 
kind of food on this occasion is the so-called bagr^r, which 
is prepared as follows : water is poured over a dough made 
of wheaten flour with yeast and salt, this paste is left to rise 
for a couple of hours, and is then made into crumpets, which 
are eaten with salt butter and pounded sugar or honey put 
on them. I was told that the object of these three dishes is 
to make wheat, milk, and butter plentiful during the year ; 
but the rgaif and bagr$r are not, like the hirrbell, looked 
upon as compulsory. On the fifth day of the new year the 
people of Fez make the so-called siks'd seb'd fifdri, “ the 
siksd of seven vegetables ”, the eating of which is said to 
make all the various ingredients of the dish abundant during 
the year. The " seven vegetables ” which are put into the 
siksd include, besides carrots, turnips, beans, and so forth, 
also raisins and mixed spices (rds l-l^dnut^. In various Arab 
and Berber tribes, as well as towns, in different parts of the 
country it is the custom to eat a dish containing seven kinds 
of vegetable food at New Year’s tide; ^ though in certain 
places there are persons who consider it unlucky for them¬ 
selves to comply with this custom, and eat other food, as 
bread and meat, instead. The Amanuz in Sus boil together 
all sorts of corn and pulse on New Year’s eve and partake of 
this dish, called urkimn, on the following morning about 
ten o’clock ; this is supposed to make the year good. 

The Jbala of Andjra, on New Year’s eve, eat sponge 

^ See also Doutte, Merrdkech, p. 37s ; Villes et tribus du Maroc: 
Casablanca et les Chdouia, ii. (Paris, 1915), p. 302; Laoust, £tude sur 
le dialects berbhre des Niifa, p. 314 sg. 
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fritters called ifen^, and on the afternoon of the same day 
they put in cold water various kinds of corn and pulse— 
wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, and lentils—and some laurel 
leaves for the sake of their flavour. Before they go to bed they 
place all this on a slow fire, maintaining that if on the follow¬ 
ing morning the grain and pulse are much swollen the year 
will be good; ^ and if necessary, the cpoking is then 
finished. This dish, which is called Hy 6 ^a, is eaten as 
breakfast and also later on in the day, and small portions 
of it are given away to other households. Those who 
partake of it call down blessings on themselves and their 
crops saying, Allah fa'ala yerzdqna fi z-zra' wa z-zerri'a fe 
r-rezq wd l-dmdr, “ May God—^be he exalted—bestow on us 
wheat and seed, prosperity and a long life ”. On the evening 
of New Year’s day fowls are killed and eaten with thin cakes 
called rgaif or msimnqf. The Bni ‘Aros eat HySha on New 
Year's eve and on the next day. The AiJ Wary&gcr 

eat eggs and wheaten bread on the former occasion and 
sikstl with fowl on the following evening. Among the 
Rifians of Temsiman the supper on New Year’s eve consists 
of fowl and ttrid^ very thin cakes made with salt butter or oil. 

In Dukkala a chicken is killed on New Year’s eve for 
every person in the household—man, woman, and child ; 
these chickens are boiled with onions, black pepper, salt, 
and salt butter, and make, together with pieces of rgaif, a 
dish called rfha, which is eaten on that night and, if there 
is a sufficient quantity of it, on the two following evenings 
as well. The people believe that if they eat good food at this 
season the year will be good and they will prosper. Similar 
customs prevail both among the Arabs of the Shawia and 
the Igllwa, and they, too, hold it necessary that a fowl 
should be killed for every member of the family.* Among 
the IgUwa it is the custom that before anybody eats of the 
rf$sa, or arbbaz as they call it, each child of the household 
takes a handful of it, which is then put in a place where no 
cat can get at it and the stars will shine on it; and if on the 

^ Cf. Destaing, loc. cit, p. 6a n. 4 (Beni Snus). 

* See also Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca ei les Chdouia, 
i. 218, ii. 302 ; Laoust, £tude sur le dialecte berbare das Ntifa, p. 314 sq. 
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next morning the hair of a camel or horse or cow or any other 
animal is found in this food, it is believed that the family 
will have many animals of that species during the year. 

On New Year’s eve {ud inndir) the Shloh of Aglu only 
eat tagtilla, a' kind of hard porridge, mixed with oil and 
buttermilk. Every member of the family puts the first lump 
he takes of it in a large wooden ladle, which is then placed 
in an opening in the wall. If in the morning oil is found on 
the surface of the balls the year is expected to prove good, 
whereas the absence of oil is regarded as a bad omen; and 
a crack in a ball is supposed to indicate that the person who 
put it there will become ill during the year. 

Sometimes, as we have seen, the special New Year’s dish 
must be eaten alone, sometimes other food may be eaten 
with it. But there is a frequent prohibition of making 
sSksdl, the staple food of the people, on New Year’s eve (At 
Ubiljti, Ait Nder, Ait Warain, Aglu) ^ or on the following 
day (Jrdifi in the Garb) or two days (Ulid Bfi'aziz, Tsui) as 
well, or on New Year’s day and the day (Fez) or two days 
(IgHwa) after. In Andjra persons who have ploughing-oxen 
abstain from this food for three days, as it is believed that 
otherwise some evil would befall the animals. This tem¬ 
porary change in the diet may have been suggested by the 
change of the year. But at the same time the New Year’s 
meal is considered to exercise a beneficial influence on the 
supply of food, particularly vegetable food. It is sometimes 
expressly accompanied with a blessing ; but apart from this, 
the eating of a certain kind of food is, in accordance with the 
principle of homoeopathic magic, believed to cause the eating 
of the same kind of food in the future.® This seems to 
explain the custom of partaking of so many different species 
of corn and vegetables. It is said that whatever a person 
does on New Year’s eve that he -will do throughout the coming 

^ According to M. Douttd {Merrdhech, p. 375), “ on a coutume de 
dire cn Algerie que, ce jour-lk, ‘ ma iqeifelou chi ’, e’est-a-dire, ‘ on 
n’ajuste pas le “ kesk^s ” sur la marmite ’ ”. 

® Cf. infra, pp. 193, 216 sg. The Beni SnQs, on New Year’s day, eat 
bread made of wheat only, not of barley, in order that they shall have 
wheaten bread to eat throughout the year (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 62). 
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year (Ait Nder) ; that he who then puts on clean clothes will 
be cleanly dressed all that time (At Ubahti); and that he 
who fills his stomach well will not suffer want, whereas he 
who goes hungry to bed will remain hungry the whole year 
{ibid., Ait Warain, Aglu, etc.).^ Parents therefore press 
their children to eat much of the New Year’s food, telling 
them that otherwise yaguza will come and fill their stomachs 
with straw (Tangier, Rabat, Fez) ; and the animals, too, are 
well fed. A small portion of the food is sometimes left for 
9 aguza in a covered plate, and if any hair is found there the 
next morning it is said that she has been there and partaken 
of the food ; or the children hang up little bags with food as 
a bribe to her that she shall not come and eat them. That 
magical qualities are attributed to the New Year’s food is 
also apparent from the custom of utilising it for the purpose 
of divination ; and here again it is associated with the future 
supply of vegetable food, the prognostications made from it 
having reference chiefly to the question whether the year 
will be good or bad. 

The New Year’s ceremonies, however, have a bearing 
not only on the supply of food, but also on the chief instru¬ 
ment for its preparation, the fire-place. We have noticed 
that small offerings of food are made to the spirits haunting 
it, who are only personified representatives of the mystic 
forces attributed to the fire and ashes ; and in various tribes 
it is the custom on New Year’s eve to throw away one (Tsui, 
Ait N^er), two (At Ubahti), or all three (Ait Sadden) hearth¬ 
stones and replace them by the same number of new stones, 
which have never before been used for that purpose.® The 
At Ubahti maintain that if there are ants underneath the 
stones the owner of the tent is going to buy sheep during the 
coming year, whilst wood-lice (pdgyul) indicate that he will 
buy cattle or a horse or mule or some other large domestic 

^ See also Laoust, £tude sur le diahete berbere des Niifa, p, 314 ; 
Dcstaing, loc. cit. p. 64 n. 3 (some parts of Algeria), 

® For similar customs elsewhere in Morocco see L6vi-Provencal, 
lo£. cit. p. 103 (some Jb 41 a of the valley of the Wargfa), and Laoust, 
Mots et chases berbires, p. 199 (Ntifa); and in Algeria, see Destaing, 
loc. cit, p. 58 sg., Fdraud, loc. cit. p. 157 n., and Masqueray, loc. cit. 
p. ns. 
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animal. In the same tribe the men and boys on New Year’s 
eve paint their eyes with soot from the old hearth-stones in 
order to be able to find partridge eggs.^ 

On the last day of the old year the At Ubaliti, moreover, 
take into their tents something green, even if it be only a 
bunch of fresh grass, to bring prosperity to the household ; ® 
but I have also heard that anything special, either gfecn or 
dry, which is taken into the tent on New Year’s day will have 
the effect of making the year prosperous for its inmates, as it 
represents all sorts of good things which will be brought 
there during the year. At Jraifi, in the Garb, the women 
on the same day gather various herbs, fumigate them with 
incense, and hang them at the mouth of the churn to make 
the butter plentiful. In the IJiaina sendgura {Teucrium) 
is, before sunrise, brought home to serve as a medicine for 
men and dogs; it is taken internally, in the form of powder, 
by persons who suffer from dysury; made into a paste it is 
applied to the head in the case of a headache; and mixed 
with buttermilk or fresh milk it is given to dogs which have 
caught cold. It is also the custom there to preserve the yeast 
made on that morning till the time when the corn has been 
threshed, and it is then put at the bottom of the heap on the 
threshing-floor. Among the Ait Wary&ger women who have 
cows and are in the habit of making butter go on New Year’s 
day to a scribe and procure from him a charm which, he 
writes with a needle on a bullet; this charm is hung on the 
wooden hook {asfidm) from which the earthenware churn 
(aqdSrdr) is suspended, and is left there till the following 
New Year as a protection against witchcraft. The Ait Yiisi 
use for a similar purpose ashes from the fire burned on New 
Year’s eve.® 

It is not always by such harmless means, however, that 

^ The following statement made by a man from the Beni SnCis in 
Algeria is contained in the description given by M. Destaing (Joe. cit. p. 
68):—“ Si I’un de nous veut arriver ii d^couvrir, dans les broussailles, les 
oeufs de perdrix, il se teint, le premier jour d’Enn&yer, le bord des pau- 
piferes avee dii collyre ; puis, la nuit, se plagant un tamis sur le visage, il 
compte les ^toiles au ciel. Cela, alin de renforcer sa vue ”. 

® Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 57 sq. (Beni Snus). 

* Supra, i. 248. 
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people at this time try to obtain future benefits for themselves. 
Witchcraft is rife on New Year’s eve (Ait Yiisi, TemsSman).^ 
In Ancljra there arc women who on this night go secretly and 
in a state of absolute nakedness and take water from a 
neighbour’s spring and then use this water for the preparation 
of the Hydb^a mentioned above. This is called “ to rob the 
neighbour of his milk and salt butter ”. If the people 
suspect that somebody will thus come and use their spring, 
they avoid themselves taking water from it on that day, as 
in such a case the woman cannot rob them of their milk and 
butter. A woman may, moreover, on the same night visit 
her neighbour’s cattle, mount a cow, and cut off the tip of 
its tail to fumigate her churn with it; this is supposed to 
increase the butter, but to the detriment of the neighbour. 

On New Year’s day certain kinds of divination are also 
practised, besides those already mentioned. Among the Ait 
Nder, in the early morning while the others are still sleeping, 
one of the men goes to the entrance of the tent and shouts 
out dherrrrr to the sheep and orrrrr to the goats ; if the 
sheep answer first the year will become good, whereas 
the opposite is the case if the first answer is given by the 
goats.® I have seen a manuscript, written at Fez and 
consulted by the scribes, in which it is said that if New Year’s 
day falls on a Sunday there will be " safety ” in Morocco, 
except among the mountaineers, who will fight and suffer 
from famine, whilst in the Sham (Syria) there will be much 
rain. 

As appears from certain facts stated above, the magic 
forces which are supposed to be at work at New Year’s tide 
are not exclusively of a beneficial kind. There are harmful 
influences as well, and against these the people endeavour 

^ In some parts of Algeria “ I’Ennayer est le jour choisi par les 
sorcidres pour Jeter les sorts ” (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 6g n.). 

® Among the Beni .Snus, “ apres le diner, le maitre dc la maison va 
vers ses brebis et les appelle ; si elles belent, la nouvelle annee sera bonne ; 
si le troupeau se tait, I’homme se rend aupres de ses vaches et leur parle ; 
un beuglemcnt comme reponse est le presage d’une annde passablement 
prospere. Si les vaches restent silencieuses, le maitre se dirige vers ses 
chevres. L’annte sera mediocre si elles se taisent" (Destaing, loc. cit. 
p. 67). 
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to protect themselves partly by abstaining from certain acts 
which arc looked upon as more or less dangerous, and 
partly, it seems, by ceremonies of a purificatory character. 
We have already noticed the common prohibition of making 
siksi^ and the belief that certain evil consequences will result 
from a transgression of this rulc.^ In Northern Morocco I 
heard that married couples should refrain from sexual inter¬ 
course on New Year’s night, lest the children who might 
result from it should be diseased.® A very different opinion, 
on the other hand, was expressed by a Berber from the 
At Ubahti, who highly approved of such intercourse ; but, 
according to him, it is the custom in his tribe not to start on 
a journey cither on the last day of the old year or on the first 
day of the new.® At Jriifi, in the (jarb, I was told that 
haguza, or the last day of the old year, is an unlucky day, 
when no ploughing is done but the people hunt and play at 
ball; and these sports may have the object of ridding them 
of evil influences. Among the Ait Tameldu, a Berber tribe 
on the southern slopes of the Great Atlas range, it is the 
custom on New Year’s eve (iigl n iHsAggas) that the children 
of a village light a big fire on a hill, leap over it, and shout 
to the children of the neighbouring village, who have done 
the same on another hill close by, that they have now thrown 
on them all their fleas and lice; they get an answer in the 
same style, and the two parties then have a fight with stones. 
These fires and the subsequent fight also seem to be means 
of purification, like the fires and ceremonial fights which in 
other places are found at Midsummer and ‘oMra.*’ 

Among the Ait N^er, on New Year’s eve, women and 

^ The Beni Snus for several days live on cold food only (Destaing, 
loc. cit. p. 57). 

® At Tlcmccn “ certains maris evitent d’avoir, pendant la premiere 
nuit d’Ennayer, des rapports avec leurs femmes. L’enfant qui en pourrait 
naitre apporterait le malheur dans la famille " (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 68 
n. 4). 

® In some parts of Algeria “ on ne s’absents pas pour I’Ennayer ” 
(Destaing, loc. cit. p. 62 n. 3). M. Destaing mentions ijiid. p. 68 n. 4) 
some other taboos connected with New Year in Algeria. 

* M. Laoust (in Hesplris, i. 387 sqql) mentions some other instances 
of New Year’s fires among the Berbers of Morocco, 
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children have their hands and feet painted with henna, 
many men smear the same matter on the palms of their 
hands,^ and persbns of both sexes put a little of it on their 
navels to prevent eructations; it is, moreover, applied to 
domestic animals that are white or have white spots on their 
bodies. On the following day the women paint their eyes 
black with antimony and their lips and teeth brownish with 
walnut root or bark. Considering how^ generally a purifying 
effect is ascribed to the application of these colouring matters, 
we have reason to suppose that the use made of them at 
New Year also has a purificatory origin. But among the Ait 
Tems 9 .man the women have, on the contrary, to abstain from 
the use of antimony on New Year’s day, lest the year should 
be “black” ; and the whitewashing of houses is avoided 
for seven days, since otherwise there would be too much 
sunshine and too little rain during the year. 

Among the Ait Warain, in the evening of bydnnit, or 
New Year’s day, two men dress themselves up as an animal 
which resembles a camel and is called b-^jertil, that is, " one 
who is dressed in a mat ”, on account of the mat {ajertil) 
which they throw over their backs. Thus made up they 
walk about from house to house in their own and neighbour¬ 
ing villages on that night and the following night, accom¬ 
panied by two persons disguised as Jews, one of whom is 
leading b^jertil, as also by a crowd of lads and unmarried 
young men carrying in their hands oleander sticks with black 
and white designs made by the peeling off of the bark from 
some parts of the stick and the scorching of the wood before 
the removal of the rest of the bark. They sing, " BydnwA, 
bydnnA ” ; and the people give them food and money. 
Anybody refusing to do so would be severely punished by 
the chief of the troop who would break a stick and 
throw it at the door of his house with the phrase, Aderz 
rdbbi a^ltamdnnes, “ May God break your house ”. M. 
Levi-Provengal states that “ les jours du ikagouz sont chez 
certaines tribus djebalah I’occasion de pratiques carna- 

^ At Nedromah, in Algeria, “ certains se teignent les mains avec du 
henna ” (Dcstaing, loc. cii. p. 69 n.). See also Doutt6, Magie el religion 
‘ dans VAfrique du Nord, p. 547. 
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valesques : chcz Ics Fichtalah on noircit de noir de fumee le 
visage d’un homme, on lui attache les mains el on Ic revet 
d’une vicille natte. On I’appelle fidgous ; il va dans les 
villages, accompagne d’une suite de pseudo-serviteurs. A 
son approche, les femmes se sauvent, puis reviennent, et 
remetlent aux gens du personnage dcguise des beignels, des 
fruits secs et des pois chiches Leo Africanus speaks of a 
masquerade at Fez :—“ Vpon New-yeeres day the children 
goe with maskes and vizards on their faces to the houses of 
gentlemen and merchants, and haue fruits giuen them for 
singing certaine carols or songs This custom, so far as I 
know, no longer exists at Fez. In the preceding chapter I 
tried to show that the New Year’s masquerade still found 
in certain parts of Morocco and Algeria ® may be regarded 
as a survival of the old Roman feast of the Kalends of 
January. 

We have previously noticed the purificatory elements in 
Moorish carnivals, and such elements are also found in the 
New Year’s masquerade. Among the Ait Wardin there is 
the representation of a camel, which is a beast of burden, and 
there are persons disguised as Jews ; and as for the oleander 
sticks carried by the young men, it is worth noticing that 
sticks play a prominent part in cathartic rites,* and that in 
Morocco the oleander is used for the purpose of expelling 
evil influences.® Presents of food or money form another 
feature of the New Year’s masquerade ; and almsgiving is 
frequently practised as a means of purification. It is also 
found in other cases at this time of the year. Among the Ait 
Tameldu it is the custom for the children of a village on 
New Year’s eve to walk about from house to house, receiving 
bread or a handful of maize from the mistress of every house 
and making fdtha both there and in the mosque, where they 

* Levi-Proven9al, loc. cii. p. 103. 

® Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, ii. (London, 
1896), p. 4 S 3 - 

® Dcstaing, loc. cit. p. 64 sqq. ; Doutte, Magic et religion dans 
VAfrique du Nord, p. 548 sqq. 

* See, e.g., Thomas, ‘ The Scape-Goat in European Folk-Lore in 
Folk-Lore, xvii. (London, 1906), p. 263. 

® Supra, i. 109 sq. 
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afterwards have a meal together with the schoolmaster. The 
Ait Wary&ger, again, take on New Year’s morning iuzan^ 
or porridge, to the graves of their deceased relatives and 
distribute it in charity to children and poor people. 


The Hsum, or NAtah 

From 2Sth February to 4th March (Old Style) there is 
a period, lasting for eight days and seven nights, which is 
called (Fez) or hdiyan. The Amanuz in Sus call it 

i^diyan, the Ait TemsSman in the Rif ahaiyan, and the Ait 
Warain tamgart, “ the old woman ”, presumably because 
the winter is then coming to an end.’- I was told that 
Tamgart -was an old woman living at the foot of Buiblan, 
the highest mountain in the district of the Ait Warain. 
Once when it was raining during the first three days of the 
said period the calves in her yard took refuge in her tent, but 
she drove them away telling them not to be afraid of a little 
rain. Then I^diyan said to Mars (March), Yd Mdrssd 
sellif U nhdrs'd, n^qtil bih 'dgdsfsd, “0 bad March, lend me 
an evil day, I shall kill the bad old woman with it March, 
who then had thirty-two days, lent one of them to BrSyer 
(February), so that only thirty-one remained. Now there 
came much rain and cold and snow. Tamgart and her tent 
and all her animals were transformed into stones, and are 
still to be seen at the foot of Buiblan, where there is a large 
stone which from a distance looks like a woman at a churn, 
another having the shape of a tent, a third looking like a 
shepherd leaning on his staff, and a collection of smaller 
stones resembling sheep. In the IJiaina, where the second 
day of hdiyan is called nhar Id-gitz, " the day of the old 
woman ”, the following story is told. There was an old 
woman who went out on the pasture with the sheep and goats. 
As the ground was very dry and the crops were suffering 
from drought, she asked fjaiygn to send rain, ^aiyan in 
his turn asked March to lend him one day ; this he did, and 

^ Cf. Destaing-, ‘F&tes et coutumes saisonnicres chez les Beni Snohs 
in JievMe Africaim, 1 . (Alger, 1906), p. 247 n. In this article M. Destaing 
deals -with el-^usodm, en-nefh, en-nisdn, and the ‘anfdra in Algeria. 
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rain fell so heavily that the old woman was killed, whereas the 
animals escaped to the village.^ 

Hdiyan is represented as a bitterly cold time of the year, 
known for its rain, wind, and snow, which are considered 
very dangerous to people, animals, and crops. It is called 
butluj, "the master of snow”, in the saying, l^diyan 
butl 4 j, lulu bdida u aheru ‘asluj (IJiaina), which means that 
on its first day the partridges begin to lay eggs ® and on its 
last day the young sprouts of various wild herbs are big 
enough to be used for food. Nobody likes to travel during 
this period ; hence all necessaries have to be provided in 
advance ((jarb, hliaina. At Ubajiti, Temsiman, Amanuz). 
A Berber from the At Ubaliti told me that when he and some 
relatives once during Ikdiyein went to fetch dates from a 
neighbouring Arab tribe, two of their donkeys died on the 
road in consequence of the rain; but he said that people, 
also, may die if they expose themselves to the rain by travel¬ 
ling in ^diy§n. In the same tribe it is the custom to keep 
the sheep inside the tents during a rainy fydiyq,n^ but even 
then they are supposed to be in danger owing to the cold.® 
There is a saying. La fdl^seb jfdy&nak men j-jidydn ^dtfa 
idus lidli lidiyan (yiaina), or. La ffrez jedydnak men 
j-jedydn hdtfa ihorj }f,diyan (Fez), “ Don’t separate your 

^ These stories are variants of a legend which is also told in the East. 
In Palestine “ the three first days of Adar (that is, March) are called 
‘ El Mustakridat a name which means ‘ Lent out ones ’, and is 
generally explained by the following legend:—‘ An aged Bedawi shep¬ 
herdess, keeping her flocks in one of the wadies trending downwards to 
the Dead Sea, was heard by Sheb&t (that is, February), who is thought 
of as a personality, mocking him because he had failed to send rain. 
Furious at being thus derided Shebat said to Adar, “ O my brother Adar, 
I have only three days left me, and they are not sufficient to enable me 
to be revenged on the old woman who has derided me. Lend me, there¬ 
fore, three days of thine Adar willingly granted his brother’s request. 
Six days of heavy rain were the result, and the seyls, or winter-torrents 
from the hills, swept the old woman and her flock into the sea ’ ” (Hanauer, 
Folk-Lore of the Holy Land [London, 1907], p. 307 sql). See also 
Jaussen, Coutumes des Arades au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 329 sq. 
In Moab the rain at the end of February and beginning of March is 
called qerdn el-ajd‘iz. 

® Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 246 (Algeria). 

® Cf. ibid. p. 246 (Algeria). 
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kids from the flock till the nights of hdiyan have passed ”, 
or, “ till hdiyan has passed ” ; they, as also the lambs, are 
then only too liable to be killed by the rough weather. 
Especially the second day, nhar Id-gm or, as it is called in 
Andjra, nhdr l-md'sa u r-rdH, “ the day of the she-goat and 
shepherd ”, is considered to be full of danger ; the shepherd 
must then be thickly clad and eat well, and, at least if he is a 
young boy, somebody must accompany him to look after him 
and the flock (liiaina, Andjra). But rain in hdiyan is 
considered equally injurious to the grass, crops, vegetables, 
and fruit trees, its water being salt (tiiaina). The Ait 
Temsftman say that it is salt on the first day, and that in the 
middle of ahaiyan it is injurious to the trees, but that rain 
falling at the end of it makes good anything it has spoiled 
before. They also say that there is one hour in ahaiyan 
which is very dangerous, and as nobody knows what hour 
it is they refrain from working in their gardens throughout 
this period. Among the Amanuz all agricultural work 
is suspended then. Among the Ait Warain and the Ait 
Sadden nobody must go into the fields for the first three 
days of hdiyan ; should anybody go, the crops woyld get 
dry or be beaten down by a thunderstorm, and even the 
owner of the field might be personally affected. Nothing 
can be worse than a thunderstorm in hdiyan : it hurts the 
little children, animals, and bees, and makes milk and honey 
scarce. The Arabs of the I^iaina therefore say, Allah 
injjina m§n ra'd hdiys^n, "MayGod save us from the thunder 
of hdiyan ”. On the other hand, Ila hdbb s-Urgi fi hdiyan 
fhdmmam d-drd fi n-ntsdn u ihdrj I-dm zin bid ndq^an, " If 
an east wind blows in hdiyan the durra will have a bath in 
the nisdn, and the year will turn out good without scarcity ”, 
For there is no rain while an east wind is blowing. 

After all that has now been said it can astonish no one 
to hear that the world will perish in hdiyan?- This dreadful 
period is referred to in the Koran (Ixix. 6 rg-.), where mention 
is made of a violent blast of wind lasting for seven nights 
and eight days consecutively. 

The wind is also said to be bad during the period from 
^ This belief is also found in Algeria (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 246 sq^. 
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23rd March to 4th April (Tems&man), the mimsla called 
n-ndtdh, or in Berber ntah (At Ubaljti), (Xemsiman), 

or nnatfi (Amanuz), which means the Ram (Aries). The 
Amanuz say that the east wind in math is very injurious 
to the corn, and they put off the sowing of onions and 
pumpkins until it has passed. During the first four days 
of this minzla the At Ubahti abstain from all kinds of work 
in the fields, vegetable gardens, and orchards.^ They 
believe that if anybody should transgress this rule, nay only 
enter one of those places, either he himself or some of his 
family or animals would die. Nor do they visit the place 
where they have their bees. 


The NisUn 

The time from 27th April to 3rd May (Old Style) is 
called n-nisSn (J-lisdn, Idisdn). It is a propitious period, 
in which everybody is happy — N-nisan ifrdft hull isan 
(Bni 'Aro§). Whilst rain in ^diy§n is considered injurious, 
rain in the nts&n is considered very beneficial.® This refers 
sometimes to all the seven days of that period ^bid.^ Garb, 
Hiaina, Ait Nder, Ait Sddd2n), sometimes to the first three 
days (At Ubahti, Temsiman), and sometimes to the first day 
only (Tetuan, Andjra, Tsui, Ait Warain), which is in Andjra 
called nhdr Idisdn. When the people see the rain they go 
out of their huts or tents to let it fall on their bare heads.® 
The Ait N^er shear their sheep shortly before the ntsdn, as 
they consider its rain good for the growth of the wool, and 
they also regard it as beneficial to other animals and the 
bees. At Jriifi, in the Garb, I was told that even snakes 
and other reptiles come out from their haunts to get the 
benefit of its baraka ; in the ^Jiaina it is said that the rain 
enters their mouths and there becomes poison,* which will 

* Among the Beni Snus, "jamais vous ne verrez, h cette saison 
{en-nefb), un cultivateur irriguer son orge ou ses arbres ’’ (Destaing, 
loc. cit. p. 250 sq.). 

® For the same belief in Algeria see Destaing, loc. eit. p. 252 sqq. 

® The same custom is found in Algeria (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 253). 

* According to the Beni Snus, " e’est cette eau qui fait le venin dans 
la bouche des serpents ” (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 357). 

VOL. II N 
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kill any ojie they bite, and at Fez I heard that “ the rain of 
the lisdn ” de l-lisan) opens the eyes not only of blind 

people but of poisonous reptiles as well. At the same time 
I have also found quite the contrary belief, that it serves as 
a protection against snakes and scorpions by making them 
blind if it touches their eyes (Tetuan, Andjra, Bni ‘Aros, 
Tsui, Ait Sadden) or even killing them (Tetuan, Ait 
Waryft^er, Ait Warain), whereas if there is no rain in the 
nisdn their eyes are said to become like Jisdn (hoes) and their 
mouths like kisdn (cups). The rain of the nisdn is also 
considered very good for the crops (yiaina. Ait N^ler, At 
Ubahti) ; ^ but in Andjra I was told that this is the case only 
if there is a little of it, whereas a large quantity destroys them, 
its water being somewhat salt. The drops which fall into the 
sea are believed to be transformed into pearls (Fez, yiaina).® 

Owing Lo its baraka rain-water of the nisdn is commonly 
gathered and used for a variety of purposes. The Ait 
Warain keep a little of it in their houses, because its odour 
is supposed to prevent snakes and scorpions from biting. In 
the Garb it is put in a bottle and used by persons who suffer 
from a headache. Among the Bni ‘Aros people wash 
themselves with it and drink it, either to recover or to pre¬ 
serve their health ; but the vessel in which it is kept must 
not come into contact with the ground. In the ITiaina some 
of it is poured into the milk before churning in order to make 
the butter plentiful; the schoolmaster mixes a few drops 
of it with the ink to make it easier for the schoolboys to learn 
how to write, and scribes do the same with ink used by them 
in writing charms.® But in order to preserve its magic 
efficacy this water must not touch the ground, nor must it 
be exposed to the sun, nor be breathed upon by anybody. In 
Andjra rain-water which has fallen on 27th April il-md 
de Idisdn) is used as a fertility charm by women who are 
desirous of offspring; * it is drunk by persons who have 

^ Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 253 sq. (Beni Snus). 

® Cf. ibid. p. 258 (Beni Snus). 

® In Algeria, “ on ecrit souveut les amulettes avec du safran delaye 
dans I’eau de Nisan ” (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 236 n.). 

* Supra, i. 585. 
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eaten bewitched food ; it is poured over a plate in which a 
certain chapter of the Koran has been written with ink, 
and is then given to schoolboys to drink so as to strengthen 
their memory; mixed with an egg, some henna, and seeds 
of cress Qiorf), it is given as medicine to cows suffering from 
stomach trouble ; mixed with tar it is, in the hottest part of 
the summer, sprinkled on the door-posts to prevent snakes 
from entering the house ; it is also sprinkled over the heaps 
of corn after threshing, to protect them against the evil eye; 
and on Midsummer day it is used in various ways. On that 
day at sunset a ring was painted with cow-dung and red 
earth mixed with l-md de Idisdn round the trunk of every 
fig tree in the orchard where I was staying, and the people 
told me that this would prevent the figs from falling and make 
them good by giving baraka to the trees and averting from 
them the evil eye; but if there has been no rain on the day 
of Idisdn, water taken from seven springs which are never 
used for drinking purposes may serve as a substitute. Those 
who have a sufficient quantity of l-md di Idisdn wash them¬ 
selves with it on Midsummer day, and there are persons who 
soak in it some grain, afterwards to be given to the fowl 
which is going to be killed and eaten on that day. But 
in Andjra also this water is supposed to lose its benign 
virtue if it touches the ground. Among the Ait Temsiman 
rain-water which has fallen during the first three days of 
the nisdn {nnisdn) is preserved till Midsummer day, when 
it is mixed with red earth and rings are painted with the 
mixture round the trunks of the fig trees. 

The belief in the magical qualities of the rain of the 
nisdn may be traced to the East. In Palestine it is said that 
“ Nisan (or April) is the life of mankind, i.e. it revives and 
invigorates. During the rain-showers of Nisan, the bivalves 
(oysters) living at the bottom of the sea rise to the surface 
and open their shells. As soon as a rain-drop falls into one 
of these open oysters, the shell closes and the creature sinks 
to the bottom. The rain-drop inside it becomes a pearl 

^ Hanauer, op. cit. p. 308. 
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Mut L-Ard 

The 17th of May, which is regarded as the first day of 
summer, is called miit l-ar^, “ the death of the ground 
During that day the people must not sleep (Garbiya, etc.) ; ^ 
should anybody do so he would be tired the next day (Ait 
Warain) or afterwards as well (Bni ‘Aros), or " his heart 
would die ”, that is, he would lose all his courage (I;Iiaina, 
Andjra). In Andjra it is also believed that a husband’s 
affection for his wife may easily pass away on that day; 
hence she tries to make herself attractive by means of cos¬ 
metics. It is perhaps for fear of evil infiuences from mut 
l-ar 4 that among the Tsui everybody gets up at daybreak 
and has a bath, the women in their houses and the men and 
boys at springs in the gardens. Sueh a bath is said to 
strengthen their bodies since the water this morning comes 
from the well Zemzem and consequently has baraka in it; 
but the original object of the practice may nevertheless have 
been to neutralise the dangers of the day by a ceremonial 
washing. 

On the other hand, the magic force in the death of the 
earth is also utilised in various ways. The Arabs of the 
yiaina on the day in question take some barley to the field, 
put it into the keskas, or steamer used for the making of 
td'dm isiks-d), leave it there for a while over the fire, then 
dry it in the sun, roast it in an earthenware pan, grind and 
sift it, and at last mix it with fresh milk or buttermilk together 
with the root of a plant called buzeffiir. This is eaten to 
destroy the bas. It makes the people strong as there is 
much baraka in it—but only on the condition that the 
rainbow is seen on that day; otherwise the baraka in it is 
slight, and if it thunders then there is none. Among the 
same people there are many other practices connected with 
mut l-arti. Scribes write charms for women to make their 
husbands indifferent as regards their behaviour; a man who 
has killed another hires a woman who is living with the 

^ See also Levi-Proven^al, loc. cit. p. 96 (some JbMa of the valley of 
the Warga). 
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avenger of his victim to give the latter a drink mixed with 
earth taken from underneath his (the murderer’s) threshold 
so as to kill the avenger’s courage ; some earth and iendgura 
{Teucrium) stirred into milk are given to dogs that are 
savage to make them tame ; to quieten a wild horse some 
earth, taken from the place where it is tethered, is pounded 
into dust and mixed with the barley which is given it to eat; 
persons suffering from pain in their stomach allay it by 
touching the stomach with a burning piece of cotton-stuff; 
the branding of men and animals troubled with certain 
complaints is considered particularly effective on that day, 
and even persons in good health have the top of their head 
scorched with a hot iron to be protected from headache in 
the future ; and children have their ears pierced because 
the wound, too, is supposed to die like the earth. The last- 
mentioned custom also prevails at Fez ; whilst among the 
Ait Warain persons suffering from a headache have the 
crown, temples, and forehead branded with an oleander 
twig, and blood is drawn from near the eyes of sheep which 
are supposed to have too much of it. The same Briber also 
consider mut l-ard to be the best day for shearing the sheep 
owing to its healing influence on wounds, but whether they 
are sheared or not the shepherds stay at home that day and 
are entertained by their masters with t&rffist, that is, bread¬ 
crumbs kneaded with salt butter. Among the At Ubahti 
the shearing of the sheep takes place on the same day ^ and 
the ears of the lambs are marked ; whereas the Ait Yiisi 
only shear such ewes as have recently lambed, the others 
having been fleeced before. 

Mat l-ard, however, not only indicates the death of the 
ground, but is also the commencement of a new season— 
that of harvesting, threshing, and grinding. The women 
of the Ait Sadden on that day fill their handmills with wheat 
and cover them up ; and among the At Ubaljti the men 
then buy new clothes for themselves and their women. 


^ For further details see infra, p. 301. 
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Midsummer ^ 

The 24th of June, or Midsummer day (Old Style), is 
called in Arabic l-dnsdra {l-dnsrd) ; and in Berber I'ansart 
(Shloh, Ait Warain), Vansart (Ait N^er, Ait Ydsi, Ait 
Sddden), or t'dinsa{ (Temsiman) 

On that day, or sometimes the evening before, smoulder¬ 
ing fires are made in many different parts of Morocco.® 
They are common, probably universal, among the Jbala, 
or Arabic - speaking mountaineers of Northern Morocco. 
In Andjra, after sunset, bonfires are kindled in open places 
in the villages. Men, women, and children leap over them, 
believing that by doing so they rid themselves of the has 
which may be clinging to them; the sick will be cured and 
married persons will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by 
the fire since there is baraha in it. Some straw, thyme 
(sdj^far), and alum are burned in the erUa, or enclosed place 
outside the dwelling-house where the cattle, sheep, and 
goats are kept over night, so that the smoke is blown over 
the animals and makes them thrive. Straw is, moreover, 
burned inside the houses and in the orchards, the trees of 

^ This section is based on a paper entitled Midsummer Customs in 
Morocco, which I read before the Folk-Lore Society in December 1904 
and published in Folk-Lore for March 1905. In a subsequent treatise, 
published in 1913 ,1 added many facts which I had found during my later 
journeys in Morocco, and another new feature was the hypothesis that 
many or most of the purificatory Midsummer ceremonies were originally 
intended to serve as a protection against evil forces considered to be 
active at Midsummer itself. Shortly after the appearance of my article 
M. Douttc published his book Merrdkech, in which he deals with the same 
subject on pp. 377-381, pointing out in a note that those pages were 
already written when my article appeared. In a more recent book. 
Magic et religion dans I’Afrigue du Nord (1909), he again devotes some 
pages (565-574) to North African Midsummer ceremonies. M. Mar^ais 
{Textes arabes de Tanger [Paris, 1911], p. 41 sqq^ gives a native descrip¬ 
tion of the ‘dnsdra at the Jbel IS-kbIr outside Tangier, and Ur. 
Kampffmeyer (‘Weitere Textc aus Fes und Tanger’, in Mittcil. des 
Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, xvi. [1913], p. 82 sqq^ 
one of it at Fez. In his article ‘ Fftes et coutumes saisonnieres chez 
les Beni Snous ’, in Revue Africedne, vol. 1 . (1906), M. Destaing has 
dealt with Midsummer in Algeria. 

® cy. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 261 sqq. (Algeria). 
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which are thereby protected from the evil eye. In the 
orchard attached to the hut where I was living, a small 
heap of dry grass and herbs was put under each fig tree 
and set on fire at sunset, and I was told that if this were not 
done the fruit would drop off before it was ripe. In places 
where there are bees, dry cow-dung is burned to prevent them 
from being harmed by the evil eye or destroyed by thunder 
or robbed of their honey by vernrin. I have found similar 
customs among other tribes of the Jb^a visited by me. In 
that of Jbel IJbIb the people jump over the fires kindled 
on Midsummer eve, the animals arc taken over heaps of 
smouldering straw in the yards, and under the best tree in 
each orchard a fire is made of branches cut off from different 
trees. In the Sahel poplar twigs and pennyroyal (JldiyiC), as 
well as straw, are on Midsummer day burned between the 
animals, which are otherwise supposed to die during the 
year, and similar fires are made under the fruit trees. On 
the same day the Bni ‘Aro? make smouldering fires in their 
orchards and in places where there are bees, and the fruit 
trees arc sprinkled with the ashes ; and in the evening they 
kindle bonfires over which the people leap. Among the 
Tsui, one of the most southerly tribes of the Jbala, people, 
animals, houses, fruit trees, and threshing-floors are on 
Midsummer day fumigated with the smoke of herbs of various 
kinds, and persons who suffer from a headache scorch the 
temples, crown, and back of their head with a heated 
oleander twig.^ 

Fire and smoke ceremonies are likewise practised by 
the Arabs of the plains and in neighbouring towns. The 
Mnasara make fires outside their tents, near their animals, 
on their fields and threshing-floors, and in their gardens, 
and sometimes small fires are also kindled inside their tents, 
Large quantities of pennyroyal are burned in the fires, and 
over some of them the people leap three times to and fro, 
maintaining that the smoke is beneficial to everything with 
which it comes in contact. The same custom and belief 
prevail in the Shawia, where the smoke on that day is 

^ For fire rites among some other Jbala see L^vi-Provengal, he. cit. 
p. 103 sq. 
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supposed to remove evil influences from everything and is said 
to ascend to God.^ At Salli, on the Atlantic coast, persons 
who suffer from diseased eyes rub them with ashes of the 
Midsummer fire, and at Casablanca and Azemmur people 
keep their faces over the smoke, which is considered to be 
good for the eyes. In Dukkala fires are kindled, not for 
men and animals, but on durra fields and threshing-floors, 
and in orchards and vegetable gardens, and I was told that 
nobody would like to cut the crops of the season before the 
'dnsdra is over and thereby lose the benefit of the baraka in 
the smoke of the Midsummer fire.® So also in ‘Abda 
smouldering fires of straw are made on the durra fields to 
make them blessed. In the IJiaina grass and herbs are 
gathered at daybreak, especially from marshy places, so 
that they shall not flame, but only smoke, when they are 
burned in the yard for the good of the domestic animals. 
Barren women also try to benefit by the smoke through 
letting it pass underneath their clothes ; and the bees are 
fumigated with the smoke of burned cow-dung in order that 
they shall make much honey. 

The inhabitants of Mequinez burn poplar leaves with 
incense inside their houses, as also in their orchards to improve 
the fruit. As regards Fez, Leo Africanus wrote in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that at Midsummer “ you 
shall here see all about great store of fires made with straw ’’; ® 
and in the latter part of the eighteenth century Chenier 
witnessed there bonfires made at '* the feast of Saint John * 
But nowadays fire rites are not conspicuous in Fez at Mid¬ 
summer, although a gardener told me that fires are made 
in the gardens. 

On the other hand, among the Berber tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Fez smouldering fires are universal on this 
occasion, which is regarded by them as a great feast. On 

^ Midsummer fires are also mentioned in Villes et tribus du Maroc : 
Casablanca et les Chaouta, i. 219, and ii. 302. 

® M. Doutt^ (fiierrdkech, p. 377 sq^ also makes mention of Mid¬ 
summer fires in Dukkala, as well as in the Rabamna. 

® Leo Africanus, op. cit. ii. 453. 

* de Chenier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. (1788), 
p. 292 sq. 
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the morning of Midsummer day the people fumigate them¬ 
selves, their houses or tents, animals, bees, orchards, vegetable 
gardens, and threshing-floors ^ with the smoke of various 
herbs and leaves of bushes and trees. The Ait Ydsi burn 
rue Daphne gnidium (aleae), Verbascum sinuatum 

{abrdad izm, “ the lion’s tail ”), and leaves of the blackberry 
bush (asttif) and the wild olive {azemmur). The Ait Nder 
burn harmel, rosemary (azir), Artemisia alba {izrt), and 
pomegranate, lemon, and oleander (alili) leaves. The Ait 
Warain make smoke of seven different substances, namely, 
oleander, bamboo, and olive leaves, rue (itlrmi), pennyroyal 
{fltyik), thyme (iizui), and Inula viscosa {tdrrheld). The 
Ait Sadden burn rue (aiirmi) and roots of Atractylisgummi- 
fera (adddd)y believing that the smoke will keep them in 
good health till next Midsummer, whereas those who do not 
thus fumigate themselves will easily get ill or die. The 
importance ascribed to fumigation at this time of the year 
appears from the remark made to ,a person who behaves 
foolishly, Skkintin ur t'an^irt, "You did not celebrate 
Midsummer ’’ (Ait Warain), or, Ur fdnsirt ur ^rS li'qal, 
“You did not celebrate Midsummer, you have no under¬ 
standing" (Ait Ydsi). And that the magic force is attri¬ 
buted to the smoke, not to the flame, is evident from the fact 
that the herbs and leaves are prevented from blazing and 
only allowed to smoulder. Of the AiJ Mjild, I was told 
that they on Midsummer eve burn fires of straw, leap three 
times over them to and fro, and let the smoke pass underneath 
their clothes, whilst married women keep their breasts over 
the fire in order that their little children shall be strong. 
They paint their eyes with antimony mixed with ashes of the 
fire, and also put some ashes on the forehead and between 
the nostrils of their horses that they shall remain good. 

On the evening of Midsummer day the Ait Wary&ger 
make in their yards fires with poplar (psdfsaf) leaves, penny¬ 
royal, and barley straw, over which the people leap, whilst 
some other Berbers of the Rif on the same day bum 
amedzzi (gum-sandarach, in Arabic 'ar‘ar) and fddis 
(lentisk, Pistacia lentiscus, in Arabic cl^d). Sometimes they 
^ See infra, p. 229. 
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burn in the fire the dried body of a wild-cat, the smoke of 
which is considered wholesome for the animals.^ Fires of 
straw are, moreover, made under the fruit trees so that the 
fruit may remain on the tree till it ripens. Sometimes the 
ashes of the fire over which the people leap are mixed with 
water, and the tuft of hair which those Berbers allow to 
grow on their heads is rubbed with the mixture so as to 
prevent the hair from falling out. In some parts of the Rif, 

I am told, fires are made not only on Midsummer day but 
also on the previous evening. 

Among the Shloh fire ceremonies are not equally prevalent 
at Midsummer ; indeed I am not aware that any of them 
then make fires for the benefit of men and animals. But 
the Iniknafen in IJaha burn dry cow-dung among the bees, 
which were said to be purified by the smoke “ just as men 
are purified by water ”, and farther east, at Amzmiz in the 
Great Atlas, I also heard of the custom of fumigating the 
bees on Midsummer day ; but among none of the Berber 
tribes inhabiting those mountains was I able to detect any 
other fire customs on this occasion—on the contrary, the 
existence of any such customs was emphatically denied by 
my informants. However, among various tribes in Sus 
belonging to the same Berber group, smouldering fires are 
made under the fruit trees with a view to preventing the 
fruit from dropping.^ Thus the people of Aglu make smoke 
of straw and rubbish mixed with the dung of cows or camels, 
but the heap is not allowed to blaze ; if it does so the flame 
is at once extinguished with earth lest the fruit should become 
bad. The Shloh of Tazerrvalt, again, roast some river fish 
in the fire-pots which they placd under some of their fruit trees 
for the preservation of the fruit. 

In all these cases the beneficial effect is entirely attributed 
to the smoke, which is supposed to remove the bas from men, 

^ M. Salmon (‘ Une tribu marocaine in Archives marocaines, i. 
[Paris, 1904], p. 237) states that at Salli, on the Atlantic coast, it is the 
custom to burn an owl on Midsummer day. 

® CJ. Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 419:—“ En pays chleuh . . . I’usage do 
dresser le bucher solsticial est tombe en desuetude. On allume bien 
encore git et Ih quelques feux fumigfenes, qu’on alimente de plantes vertes 
et aromatiques 
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animals, fruit trees, corn, and vegetables ; but in some places 
there are also practised at Midsummer fire ceremonies with 
the object of destroying the bas by the flame. At Mequinez 
grass growing on the roof, old rubbish from the house, and, 
as the case may be, the clothes of one of its inhabitants who 
has died from an infectious disease, are at Midsummer 
burned on the house-top ; but nobody jumps over this fire, 
which is only supposed to do away with evil. For a similar 
purpose the Ait Mjild were said to burn on Midsummer eve 
three sheaves of unthreshed wheat or barley taken from the 
stack on the threshing-floor, “ one for the children, oiie for 
the year, and one for the animals Of the same Berbers I 
was told that they burn the tent of a widow who has never 
given birth to a child, to rid the village of misfortune ; but 
this statement was not confirmed by further inquiries. I 
have, however, heard of the prevalence of a similar custom 
in another tribe belonging to the same Berber group, the 
Zemmur. According to one informant, a native of Mequinez, 
they drive away misfortune from their place by burning the 
tent of a widow whose family have died in warfare ; whilst 
in the neighbouring tribe, Beni Arisen, I was told that the 
Zemmur at Midsummer burn a tent belonging to somebody 
killed in fighting during a feast or, if there be no such person 
in the village, the tent of the schoolmaster, who, like the 
widow in the former cases, is compensated with a new one. 
Among the Beni Ahsen themselves it is the custom for those 
who live near the river Sbu to make a little hut of straw on 
Midsummer day, set light to it, and let it float down the river. 
The people of Salli burn a straw-hut on the river Bu Ragrag, 
after taking it there with music and powder play; ^ whilst 
in the neighbouring town Rabat the same ceremony is some¬ 
times performed in the tanks of the gardens. 

Besides smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are 

^ Chenier wrote at the end of the eighteenth century (0^, i. 293 s-g'.), 
“ At Sallee, when the harvest is gathered before the feast of St. John, 
which among the Moors cori-esponds with the fifth of July, I have seen 
young people collect reeds and straw into a heap, set them on float down 
the river, light them in a blaze as they swam, and sport round ”. See 
also Laoust, in HespMs, i. 10. 
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frequently practised at Midsummer.^ On the 'dnsdra 
morning the people of Andjra and the Bni ‘Aros have a bath 
in the sea or rivers and also bathe their animals—horses, 
mules, donkeys, sheep, and goats ; for on that day all water 
is endowed with baraka, which removes sickness and mis¬ 
fortune. Many saints of Northern Morocco whose “tombs ” 
are situated on the sea-shore have their feasts on the same 
day,® and on these occasions much bathing takes place. 
Water ceremonies are found not only among the northern 
tribes of the Jbdla but also among the Tsui, who on Mid¬ 
summer day pour water over their children in the yard after 
removing their clothes, in order that the people may enjoy 
good health and the year may be blessed. Bathing on that 
day prevails among some of the Arabs of the plains, as the 
Beni Ahsen, and at Mazagan and Salli,® where I was told 
that such bathing makes the year cooler ; and both there 
and at Rabat, Mequinez, and Fez * people then pour or 
squirt water over each other in the streets or from the house¬ 
tops. This has often the appearance of a real fight, although 
nobody is allowed to take offence, and so large is the quantity 
of water thrown about' that the streets of Fez become almost 
as muddy as after a fall of rain. On the other hand, I have 
found no water customs at Midsummer among the Arabs 
of Dukk 3 . 1 a, the Shawta, the Mnasara, and the IJiaina, 
except that in the first-mentioned province a person who has 
eaten magic food may then go to the sea to have a bathe. 
As for the Briber living in the neighbourhood of Fez, no 
such customs are reported to occur among the Ait N^er 
and Ait Mjild, whereas among the Ait Yiisi, AiJ Sadden, 
and Ait Warain the people on Midsummer morning pour 
water over each other, and sometimes even on persons who 
are sleeping or sitting in their tents. In the Rif Midsummer 
bathing is extensively practised, either with or without 

^ For some water rites in Algeria see Dcstaing, loc. cit. p. 265 sg. n. 5. 

® Sttpra, i. 176. The same is also the case with Sidi Hmed ben 
Miirzoq at Azila and Sidi 1 -Maljfi at 1 -Qsar s-Sger in Andjra. 

® According to M. Doutte {Merrakech, p. 378), at Azemmur and 
Tetuan as well. 

* At Marraksh also, according to M. Doutte {Merrdkech, p. 379). 
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water-pouring, and animals also are bathed. Among the 
Ait Wary 9 .ger the people take their bath before sunrise, and 
those who refrain from doing so are supposed to remain 
unclean. The Ait Temsiman say that the bath on Mid¬ 
summer day is better than any other because it removes 
“ Jewesses ”, that is, all sorts of impurity, which will cling 
to a person throughout the year if he does not bathe on that 
day. Among the Shloh of the Great Atlas I found no water 
rites at Midsummer, but bathing occurs in some parts of 
Sus. I was told by an old man from Tazerwalt that on the 
Vansart day children bathe in springs and grown-up people 
in their houses. At Aglu men, women, and children on the 
morning of the same day bathe in the sea or in springs or 
rivers, maintaining that if they do so they will suffer from 
no disease during the year. Moreover, if a woman is anxious 
to know whether she will be blessed with a child or not, she 
goes to the sea-shore on that day and on the two following 
days and lets seven waves go over her body; then she knows 
that if she does not give birth to a child soon she will have 
none at all. In this case magic has dwindled into divination. 

Closely related to the smoke and water ceremonies is the 
custom of throwing earth on the fruit trees on Midsummer 
day with a view to preventing the fruit from dropping.^ 
This custom seems chiefly to prevail in tribes belonging to 
the various Berber groups, the Gigt in ‘Abda being the only 
Arab tribe in Morocco in which I have heard of its existence. 
The Ait TemsSman throw seven handfuls of earth on their 
fig trees in the morning before sunrise. The Inilcnafen in 
IJaha throw earth not only on their fig trees but also in their 
gardens, letting the wind blow it over the vegetables. At 
Aglu the sprinkling of the fruit trees with earth or dust 
alternates with the smoke custom mentioned above, and the 
dust is by preference taken from some road frequented by 
many men and animals, unless the orchard itself contains 
fine earth free from gravel. The Ait Mjild throw earth 
taken from a place where three roads meet both on their 
fruit trees to prevent them from getting dry and over their 

^ This custom also prevails in some parts of Algeria (Destaing, loc. 
eit. p. 267 sq. n. 7). 
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animals and bees to keep them in good condition ; and 
unmarried girls hang little bags filled with such earth round 
their necks as a safeguard against witchcraft. The Ait 
Sadden, again, on Midsummer morning throw earth on their 
vines to keep the fruit from withering ; when they do this 
they say, AlldkAmma sdlli 'dl 'A-nbi l-gdira diksan 

men d-diikkdr, “ O God, pray for the sake of the Prophet, 
the chosen one ; dust is better than male figs ”. 

The last-mentioned phrase alludes to the custom, found 
at Midsummer in various northern tribes (Fahs, Andjra, 
Bni ‘Aros, Temsfiman, Ait Waryiger), of hanging bunches 
of male figs in the female trees.^ This is said to prevent the 
fruit from dropping or to make it good, although it really 
serves as a means of fertilising the female figs by the aid of 
a very small hymenopter, Blastophaga grossorum, which 
lays its eggs in the interior of the figs.® I was told by a 
scribe from the Rif that one insect is sufficient to make 
forty figs good by going in and out of them. The male figs 
hung in the female trees are wrapped up in straw, esparto 
{driy; Ait Waryiger), or pennyroyal {fldiyd ; Andjra), 
the smell of which is considered good for the trees. The 
Rif Berbers and Andjra mountaineers also make a few cuts 
in the trunks of their fig trees so that the sap oozes out, in 
order to keep the tree from getting dry and the fruit from 
falling; and some of them, moreover, hang oleander twigs 
in their fig trees as a charm against the evil eye. To protect 
their apple and pear trees from the same enemy, the people 
of Andjra on Midsummer day suspend from them stone 
weights stolen from the market-place or hang on them thistles 
{dmgil) taken from the same place.® 

Various other practices, besides those mentioned above, 
indicate that at Midsummer magic forces are. supposed to 
be active in certain species of vegetation. In the ^iaina 
a barren woman then walks about naked at night in the 

^ Cf. Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 258; Salmon, loc. cit. 
p. 237 ; Uoutte, Magie et religion, p. 568. For the prevalence of this 
practice in Algeria see Destaing, loc. cit. p. 267. 

® Elfving, De vigtigaste kulturvaxterna (Helsingfors, 1895), p. 74. 

» Supra, i. 434, 438. 
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vegetable garden to be benefited by its fruitfulness. Among 
the same Arabs the women on Midsummer day gather 
Daphne gnidiUTUt which, dried in the sun, made into powder, 
and mixed with water, is daubed on the heads of their little 
children to prevent them from being affected by the sun, 
to make their hair grow nicely, and to keep away vermin. 
Among the Tsui the women on Midsummer morning take 
home some hngura, diryes {Thapsia garganied), dddd 
{Atmetylis gummifera), and sargina (Telephium imperati) 
to be used for the purpose of increasing the butter on future 
occasions, the empty milk-pan (rwdbd) being fumigated 
with the smoke of dried sengura and sargina and of the dried 
and pounded roots of dddd, whilst the roots of diryes are 
put into a hole in the ground underneath the pan. In 
Andjra, shortly before Midsummer day, oleander branches 
are taken into the house and kept on the rafters, where they 
serve as a protection against the evil eye ; in cases of sickness 
caused by the evil eye the leaves arc burned and the patient 
lets the smoke pass underneath his clothes, inhaling it as it 
comes through; and written upon, the leaves are used as 
charms, whilst pens are made of the wood. For all these 
purposes use is particularly made of the so-called “sultan of 
the oleanders to which much bar aka is ascribed, especially 
if it has been found growing in a dry place and has been cut 
immediately before Midsummer; but when brought home 
it must not touch the ground lest it should be polluted by 
any impurity. In the same district it is the custom a few 
days before the 'dnsdra to pick pennyroyal and put it on the 
rafters, there being baraka in it, but only if it is gathered 
before Midsummer. Externally it is applied to wounds, 
whilst as a medicine for coughs and colds its dry leaves are 
made into a powder and taken mixed with kAsksH, porridge, 
or milk. Another plant which in Andjra is gathered before 
Midsummer for medicinal purposes is the thyme {sdht'ar). 
In the case of a diseased eye causing a bad headache Qqiqd), 
or of white spots in the eyes, its dry leaves are burned and 
the patient holds his face over the smoke, or he scorches the 
skin near the eyes with its stalk; and if anybody is ill with 
^ See supra, i. 109. 
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jaundice (bUsdffdr), the nails of the hands and feet, the 
temples, the forehead above the nose, the top of the head, 
and the joints of the arms and legs are treated in a similar 
manner. In the Sahel pennyroyal and thyme are likewise 
picked immediately before the ‘dnsdra, to be used as medicine 
when occasion requires, the former mixed with porridge, the 
latter boiled in water; but if gathered after Midsummer 
they are considered useless. The Ait Waryager on Mid¬ 
summer day press the juice of a grape or two into their eyes 
to prevent their getting diseased; and in order to rid them¬ 
selves of fleas they put a flea inside a grape and bury it in the 
dungheap (ddzubdii). Some other Berbers on that day bury 
in the same place a flea inside a fig, and sweep the threshold 
of the house with oleander branches to clear it of vermin; 
whilst among the Ait Warain a woman puts on a skin apron 
(ttabdnta) and walks about in the house moving a sickle 
(amjer) in the air, saying that she is now reaping fleas.^ 

In many parts of Morocco certain eating ceremonies take 
place on Midsummer day.® The Arabs of the Shawla then 
roast and eat some maize on the field and also take some to 
their homes, where they boil the cones without removing the 
grain, together with four double handfuls of chick-peas and 
the same quantity of wheat which has not been previously 
kept in a mdtmilra, or subterranean granary. This dish, 
called Ursem, is eaten with sour milk, and a portion of it is 
given to the neighbours ; there is baraka in it, “it is dear to 
God And over the boiling corn and pulse siksu is made 
in a steamer. Among the Mnasara some wheat is put in 
water on Midsummer eve to be boiled without the husks the 
following morning, when it is placed on the top of a dish 
of siksit together with boiled onions, pumpkins, and beans 
with the skin on ; but before the beginning of the meal 
everybody present takes seven beans and swallows them 
whole to prevent the eyes from getting diseased during the 
year. On Midsummer morning the Arabs of the IJiaina 

For Algerian methods of cxpelUng fleas at Midsummer see Destaing, 
loc. cit. p. 266. 

® Cf. Douttd, Merrdkech, p. 377 (Rahimna); Levi-Provengal, 
loc. cit. p. 104 (some JbS.la of the valley of the Warga). 
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gather figs and grapes from the orchard, and melons, water¬ 
melons, pumpkins, and other vegetables from the garden, 
and give them to the little children to eat, after which the 
grown-up people have their share; these fruits and vegetables 
are eaten as breakfast, and there is baraka in them. So also 
the Ait Warain very early that morning go and fetch from 
their orchards and gardens all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
growing there, and have a meal of them. The Ait Warylger 
make imiihan (the Arabic HySfia) by boiling wheat which 
has been soaked over night, and adding to it salt, as also 
butter if they have any. The Ait Temsiman make a 
similar dish of wheat taken from different threshing-floors, 
and eat it on one of the floors in order that the year shall be 
good ; and they also hold it necessary on Midsummer day 
to eat of seven different kinds of food, such as figs, fish, or 
any other kind of food. The Shloh of Amzmiz partake of 
different kinds of corn and beans cooked together in their 
natural state, and the inhabitants of Demnat eat a dish made 
of barley, wheat, maize, durra, beans, and chick-peas, which 
have been kept in water for a while and then pounded and 
boiled with meat. In this case also I was expressly told 
that it is done to make the year good and corn and pulse 
abundant, and it is probable that the 'other eating rites just 
mentioned are likewise considered to increase the supply of 
food, and particularly to be beneficial to the crops. At the 
same time it is not impossible that the object of these rites 
was in the first place to safeguard corn, pulse, and vegetables 
against evil influences supposed to be active at this time 
of the year. This is almost suggested by the explanation 
given of another eating rite which takes place on Midsummer 
day among the Ida Ugord in Ijlaha : a honey-comb is 
then cut into two pieces and eaten if there is honey in it, and 
I was told that if this ceremony were not performed the bees 
would make no honey. In Andjra it is believed that if it 
thunders shortly beforj^-'*^"' ler there will be no honey. 

In the Hiaina,/'^ from worms 

. , Jr year ( Fiues et iribuS^ , 

IS on Midsurnj' the beehives and 

eaten then agr Snus in Algeria say that ^J)araka^ and is taken 
as medicin&'in order to keep away evil spirits ,.ong the Ait Mjild 

VOL. IJ' ' 0 
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the unmarried men come together and eat some honey in 
order that everything shall be sweet for them, whilst the 
married men, to get rid of evil influences, drink water into 
which some salt has been put. The Amanuz eat on the 
evening of Midsummer day tagiilla, oil, and honey in the 
mosque of the village, and rob the bees of their honey on 
the same evening.^ The Mnasara and the Ait N^er on 
that night eat snails {bdbbM) boiled with salt, pepper, and 
pennyroyal or thyme—a dish which on this occasion is said 
to have baraka in it and be good for the health. On the 
same day the Ait N^er eat a dried piece of the stomach of 
the sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast, boiled with s^ksA ; 
and in the neighbouring town, Mequinez, some portion of 
the sacrificial animal, which has been preserved for this 
occasion, is eaten as breakfast with siksA and various 
vegetables bought at the market that morning. I was told 
of a curious ceremony practised in the same town on Mid¬ 
summer day. If a woman has been married since the 
previous 'dft^dra the women of the husband’s family pay her 
a visit and are received by her in her bridal dress; on a new 
tray she offers them milk and cold siksA left from the morning, 
and they throw it over her to make her prosperous. 

On Midsummer day all sorts of magic are practised.® 
Among the Ulid Bu'aziz a woman who is afraid that her 
husband will marry again takes two cats to the sea-shore, 
ties them together before a toy-plough like yoked oxen, 
and strews some salt on the sand, saying, Le-msds ma 
Si u l~mU 1 ta ma tn^d Si u flan ma idjiiwSj Si, “ The cats 
will not plough and the salt will not grow and So-and-so 
will not marry ”. Among the Igerw^n, I was told, a woman 
who wants to make her husband loving cuts a little piece off 
his clothes and secretly burns it in the fire over which she 
cooks the food. If a girl has not succeeded in getting a 
husband, she secretly bums a little hair of her head and 

^ For the custom of eatinB({*I>oney on Midsum®’^ 

Provencal, loc.cit. p. i 04 (so™/e Jb 41 ao/thevallevnf<<.^‘^’'S®') •' Biarnay, 
‘ Etude sur les Bet’t’ioua djif' '^i^*l-Arzeu ’ m pL, ^^icaine, Iv. (Alger, 
1911), p. 315 (Ail S&dde^- 

® Cf. Villes et Irih/ dfaroc: Casablanca et let 
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pieces of her thumb-nails and inhales the smoke as it passes 
through from underneath her clothes ; she then goes to the 
cemetery without drawers and crosses it in two directions, 
presumably to destroy the evil which prevents her marrying. 
On the same day some flour and benzoin is wrapped up in a 
rag and tied at the neck of the sire of the flock to promote 
the health and growth of the latter; and on the third day after 
Midsummer some hair is shaved off the heads of the little 
children and, sealed up in a piece of bamboo, hung round 
their necks to keep them in good health. The inhabitants 
of Fez paint their eyes with antimony on Midsummer day 
to prevent their getting diseased during the year. 

Midsummer day is also a day of omens and fortune- 
telling.^ In the yiaina it is believed that if corn is cheap 
on that day it will remain so till the following Midsummer; 
if there is dew in the morning the year will be good; if there 
is west wind there will be much west wind during the year, 
and if an east wind is blowing there will be much east wind; 
and if two hens arc seen gazing into each other’s eyes some¬ 
body in the village will die within a few days. I heard 
from an eye-witness that the Ait 'Attab on the same day 
kill a fowl, collect its blood in a vessel, and when it has 
dried, take it to a scribe to have their fortune read in it. 

As appears from the above collection of facts, the customs 
practised at Midsummer are in a large measure distinctly 
intended to remove or keep off evil influences, and this may 
have been their essential object even in many instances where 
they are nowadays represented as sources of more positive 
benefits. The purificatory or protective ceremonies are no 
doubt believed to have a more or less lasting effect, but we 
have reason to suppose that their primary object in many 
or most cases is to serve as a protection against evil forces 
that are active at Midsummer itself. Various facts prove 
the belief in the existence of such forces.® It is indicated by 

^ In the Sliawia a cloudy sky is considered a good augury for the 
termination of the year (Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablauca et les 
Chdoula, i. 219). 

® The Beni Sniis in Algeria say that they fumigate their houses at 
Midsummer in order.to keep away evil spirits (Destaing, loc, cif. p. 263 
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certain taboos. The people of Andjra abstain from k^sks-A 
on Midsummer day because they must not then make use 
of the aqdffdl, or clolh employed in the preparation of k&sksA 
to prevent the escape of steam round the edge of the steamer; 
and a transgression of this rule is supposed to be accompanied 
with grave misfortune.^ Among the Ait TemsirnSn, the Ait 
Yiisi, and the Ait Nder no work is done on that day,® 
and in Fez many shops are closed. The Ait Warain and 
the Igerwan are then afraid of taking a nap, and at Tangier 
it is said that anybody who does so will be sleepy for a whole 
year. Among the Igerwan parents keep their children out 
of sight of any married woman who has not been blessed with 
children, lest they in the future should become as childless 
as she ; indeed such a woman ought not to go out at all on 
Midsummer day. The Shloh of Aglu believe that if a 
branch of a tree is broken on that day the tree will die; and 
certain omens already mentioned may likewise be taken as 
signs of harmful influences. Even the magic energy attri¬ 
buted to water at Midsummer is not always supposed to be 
of a beneficial kind. My teacher in Shcllia, a scribe from 
fjlawi in the Great Atlas, told me that the water of all springs 
and rivers then becomes salt for one hour, while that of the 
sea becomes sweet. When the former flows over the maize 
fields the corn is affected in such a way as to make those who 
eat of it excitable and quarrelsome, and as only astrologers 
know the hour when the change takes place the people are 

fj'.). They also maintain that no woman can conceive on the Midsummer 
night and that “ si, par hasard, une femme met au monde unc fille pendant 
cetle nnit, cette enfant sera sterile ; si e’est un garejon qui vient h naltre, 
il sera laid, mechant ot impuissant ” (Destaing, he. cit. p. 269). 

^ Cf. Destaing, he, cit. p. 272 n. 2:—A Qal’a, on ne fait rien cuire 
ce jour de F'Ans’hra ”. 

® Cf. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 272 n. i :—“ On ne travaille pas dans 
certaines localitds (Mascara, Figuig, Saint-Leu).—On dit au Sig que 
I’individu qui travaille le jour de F'Ans’ara est pris de trembleraents ”. 
According to au Arabic manuscript quoted by M. Destaing {ibid.), " le 
jour de l’‘Ans’ara. on ne 'S’occupe ni de la moisson, ni du ddpiquage, ni 
d’autre travail. Celui qui fait ce jour quelque travail voit les vers 
s’attaquer a son ouvrage. II est blamable de voyager ce jour-la ”. 
El-Buni writes, “ On ne plante pas d’arbres ce jour- 11 .; on ne doit pas 
se marier ni revdtit d’habits neufs ” (ibid.). 
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unable to keep the injurious water away from the crops by 
regulating the irrigation of the fields ; hence the Shloh are 
an irritable race.^ A Berber from the Ait Warain told me 
that on Midsummer day all water is unclean, because a 
Jewess called 'Ansara has urinated into it; nobody can 
pray in clothes washed in it, and all water to be used during 
the day for drinking and cooking purposes is brought home 
before daybreak. The Igcrwan believe that the water is on 
Midsummer day haunted by jniin, hence people avoid 
bathing in it and animals are kept from drinking it. And 
among the Beni Ahsen those who on that day take a swim 
in the river first throw into it burning straw with siks-A 
as an inducement to 'AiSa Qandi§a and Hammil Qaiyu 
not to hurt them.® The use made on Midsummer day of 
ntsdn water and of a portion of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, which has been especially preserved for this 
occasion, also suggests a belief in evil forces which have then 
to be overcome ; and the same is the case with certain prac¬ 
tices, yet to be mentioned, which, like some others, seem to 
have a purificatory origin. 

When I visited Salli some twenty years ago I was informed 
that the boys there were in the habit of having a fight on the 
fourth day before Midsummer. At Mcquinez it was the 
custom for the young men and boys to divide themselves into 
two parties and have a fight with slings, and if anybody was 
hurt or killed no notice was taken of it; such combats were 
fought both on Midsummer day and in the preceding weeks, 
from milt l-ar 4 , but I was told that they were stopped by the 
governor on account of the many accidents that happened. 
Of a neighbouring Berber tribe, the Igerwgn, I heard that 
similar fights on Midsummer day take place between the 

^ CJ. Destaing, loc. cit. p. 270 n. 2 :—“ On pretend, a Mazouna, que, 
pendant la iiuit de r'Ans’ara, I’eau est partout changee en sang ”. 

® Among the Beni Snus a food-o£Fering is made to the spirits in¬ 
habiting a certain river to prevail upon them not to do harm to the 
children who drink of its water (Destaing, loc. cit. p. 265). Some German 
rivers, such as the Saale and the Spree, are believed to require their 
victim on Midsummer day; hence people are careful not to bathe at 
this perilous season (Frazer, Balder the Beaulifttl, ii. [London, 1913], 
p. 26 sql). 
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boys of different villages, and that, if anybody is wounded, it 
is considered lucky for him, as he thereby gets rid of his has. 
The same custom occurs among the Ait Warain, who also 
on that day have a tug of war between men and women,''- 
after which both grown-up people and children fight with 
water ; and, as we have noticed before, this is not the only 
case in which the water ceiemonies at Midsummer have 
the character of a fight. Tugs of war and fights or racing 
of some kind or other, as we have seen, occur as purification 
rites at the Great Feast, while purificatory water and fire 
customs are common on the ‘aS 4 ra day, which is also in many 
respects a dangerous day. I think, then, it is quite probable 
that the evil force which, for example, is supposed to make 
the fruit fall down from the trees or the animals die unless 
they be fumigated on Midsummer day, is primarily ascribed 
to that day itself, and that the belief in its harmful influences 
first suggested the performance of purificatory rites. At the 
same time, the magic energy in these rites may also produce 
more far-reaching effects of a beneficial character, for example 
by curing diseases or giving baraka to the threshing-floor. 
The magic forces which are active on the day of the summer 
solstice are, as is usual in similar cases, partly evil and partly 
good, and the latter may be utilised both as a protection 
against the former and as a means of securing other, more 
positive benefits. 

Another explanation of the fire and water ceremonies at 
Midsummer has been given by Professor Doutte. According 
to him, the latter are evidently intended to secure for the 
vegetation a sufficient supply of rain.® Now it is true that 
water rites of various kinds are practised in Morocco for this 
purpose; but in spite of careful inquiries I have not been able 
to detect any such idea in connection with the Midsummer 
customs, except at Fez, where I was told that the water fights 
have the effect of making the year rainy and consequently 
good. But to this statement I cannot attach much evidential 
value, first, because it seems hardly probable that the original 

^ According to M. Biarnay {loc. at. p. 215) there is also among the 
Ait SaddSn a tug of war bet-ween men and -women on Midsummer day. 

® Doutte, Magie et religion, p. 573 ; Idem, Merrdkech, p. 381. 
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idea underlying an agricultural custom should survive in 
a city if it has died out in the country, and, secondly, because 
we have reason to believe that the Midsummer water fights 
at Fez have a comparatively late origin. Notwithstanding 
their very conspicuous character no mention is made of 
them by Leo Africanus, who on the other hand speaks of 
fire rites, which nowadays are so little prominent that their 
existence is even denied by natives of the town. At the same 
time it is easy to see that water rites practised for the purpose 
of purification may, in the course of time, have come to be 
interpreted as rain-charms, just as the Midsummer bathing 
is sometimes said to make the year cooler, although nobody 
would suppose that this was the original object of it. 

As for the fire rites M. Doutte, while admitting that they 
also have a purificatory character, accepts the explanation 
given by Mannhardt and once adopted by Frazer, that they 
are sun-charms or magical ceremonies intended to ensure a 
proper supply of sunshine for men, animals, and plants, and 
finds no reason " pour ramener tous ces rites k la sculc thdorie 
de la purification et de la transmission d’une baraka comme 
le fait Westermarck For my own part I find no sufficient 
reason to regard them as sun-charms. It is hardly necessary 
to say that no one in Morocco looks upon them in that light, 
and that the last thing a native of Northern Africa would 
do at Midsummer would be to attempt to increase the heat 
of the sun.^ It may be argued that the Midsummer fire 
rites have originated in colder regions and afterwards lost 
their real meaning ; but to this I would answer that I find 
no evidence for Mannhardt’s sun-charm theory even in 
Frazer’s exhaustive description of the European fire rites. 
In Europe, as well as in Morocco, a purificatory purpose is 
expressly ascribed to these ceremonies by the very persons 
who practise them; and far from supposing, as Frazer did 
in the earlier editions of Tlte Golden Bough, that this aspect 

^ Doutte, Magie et religion, p. 571 sgq .; Idem, Merrdkech, p. 379 sg. 

® M. Laoust writes (in Hes^iris, i. 420), " Pour peu que I’on ait 
vdcu dans les oasis sahariennes. Ton sait que les Ksouriens . . . appellent 
de leurs voeux un dtd long et chaud, car la maturity des dattes est k ce 
prix ”. But who would suppose that the 'dnfdra fires have originated 
among the growers of palm trees ? 
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is secondary, “ if indeed it is more than a later misinterpre¬ 
tation of the custom",^ I fail to see that those ceremonies have 
generally served any other purpose. Everybody admits, of 
course, that the original motive for a certain custom may have 
been forgotten and another substituted for it, but I find no 
evidence that this has been the case with regard to the 
European and North African fire customs practised at 
Midsummer. The expelling of evil influences by magical 
means is world-wide, and purifications with fire or water may 
be just as primitive as homoeopathic magic practised for the 
purpose of producing sunshine or rain. Moreover, the belief 
in days or seasons charged with dangerous magic energy is 
common both among savages and peoples more advanced 
in culture. Why, then, should we presume that the ascription 
of a purificatory purpose to the Midsummer fires of Euro¬ 
pean peasants is a later interpretation of a custom which 
their agricultural ancestors had invented for an entirely 
different purpose ? Frazer said, " The custom of rolling a 
burning wheel down a hillside, which is often observed at 
these times, seems a very natural imitation of the sun’s 
course in the sky".^ To me it rather appears as a method 
of distributing the purificatory energy over the fields or 
vineyards. Notice, for instance, the following statements. 
In the Rhon Mountains, Bavaria, on the first Sunday in 
Lent, “ a wheel, wrapt in combustibles, was kindled and 
rolled down the hill; and the young people rushed about the 
fields with their burning torches and brooms At Volk- 
marsen, in Hesse, “ in some places tar-barrels or wheels 
wrapt in straw used to be set on fire, and then sent rolling 
down the hillside. In others the boys light torches and 
wisps of straw at the bonfires and rush about brandishing 
them in their hands In Miinsterland " boys with blazing 
bundles of straw run over the fields to make them fruitful ”.® 
The rolling of the burning wheel, then, is only one method 
out of many of distributing the magic energy of the bonfire. 
It was argued that " the custom of throwing blazing discs, 

^ Frazer, TAe Golden Bough, second edition, iii. (London, 1900), p. 314. 

® Ibid. ui. 301. ® Ibid. iii. 243 sg. 

* Ibid. iii. 254. ® Ibid. lii. 255. 
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shaped like suns, into the air is probably also a piece of 
imitative magic But why should it not, in conformity 
with other practices, be regarded as a means of purifying 
the air ? According to old writers, the object of Midsummer 
fires was to disperse the aerial dragons.® Frazer further 
maintained that “ the influence which these bonfires are 
supposed to exert on the weather and on vegetation, goes 
to show that they are sun-eharms, since the effects ascribed 
to them are identical with those of sunshine ”.® But these 
effects are really such as would result from purification rather 
than from sunshine; they are not restricted to vegetation 
but apply to animals and men as well. Moreover, in Europe 
as in Morocco, the magic efficacy is often attributed to the 
smoke rather than to the flame. And it should, finally, 
be noticed that in Europe, as in Morocco, Midsummer 
day is in various respects looked upon as a dangerous day.^ 
In the last edition of The Golden Bought however, Sir 
James Frazer announces that he has changed his views. 
He writes :—“ The arguments of Dr. Edward Westermarck 
have satisfied me that the solar theory of the European 
fire-festivals, which I accepted from W. Mannhardt, is very 
slightly, if at all, supported by the evidence and is probably 
erroneous. The true explanation of the festivals I now 
believe to be the one advocated by Dr. Westermarck himself, 
namely that they are purificatory in intention, the fii'c being 
designed not, as I formerly held, to reinforce the sun’s light 
and heat by sympathetic magic, but merely to burn or repel 
the noxious things, whether conceived as material or spiritual, 
which threaten the life of man, of animals, and of plants ”,® 
This change of views has escaped the notice of M. Laoust, 
who in his recent essay on bonfires in Morocco still represents 
Frazer as a supporter of Mannhardt’s theory. In this essay 
M. Laoust has himself adduced much fresh evidence of the 
fact that the natives regard those fires as means of purifica¬ 
tion or expulsion of evil influences and of transmission of 

^ Frazer, The Golden Bough, second edition, iii. 301. 

® Ibid. iii. 267. ® Ibid. iii. 303. 

* See Sartori, Sitte und Brauch, iii, (Leipzig, 1914), p. 222. 

® Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, i. p. vii. Cf. ibid, i, 330 sq. 
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baraka. He says, " II faul reconnaitrc quc c’cst IJi I’cxplica- 
tion actuelle de ces usages, et que les indigenes n’intcrprelenL 
pas diffdremment leurs pratiques But he adds :—" On 
admettra difficilement que les feux de joie aient toujours eu 
ce sens et uniquement ce sens. On ne saurait nier que 
nombre de feux ^taient destines a la cremation de vieux dieux 
representant I’esprit des arbres ou de la vegetation, sous les 
traits d’une Taslit (‘ bride ’) ou d’un AsU (‘ bridegroom ’), 
et que nombre de pratiques agraircs se trouvent encore 
intimement associ^es aux rites du feu. Nous . . . croyons 
meme avoir etabli que des repr&entants humains des dieux, 
en des temps barbares, perissaient rdellement dans les 
flammes.—Mais les feux de joic ont revetu un autre caractferc. 
Sur cette rive de la Mediterran^e comma sur I’autre, ils 
furent aussi, en des temps lointains, des rites dc magie 
destines k soutenir le soleil a une p^riode critique de sa course. 
Maints faits tendent a montrer que les theories de Mann- 
hardt, de Frazer, g6n^ralement admises aujourd’hui, s’appli- 
quent aux usages berb^res ”, But the facts mentioned 
by M. Laoust himself in support of this theory are certainly 
utterly inadequate to its rehabilitation. They amount to 
this :—" Certains buchers sont 6normes et se dressent sur 
des hauteurs. Certains autres sont entoures d’un alignc- 
ment circulaire de buchers secondaires, qui sont les ' filles ’ 
du bfleher principal, considerd comme leur mdre. A des 
hommes k baraka incombe le soin de fair jaillir, par un 
procedc rituel, la flamme sacree qu’ils communiquent au 
combustible, un peu avant I’aurorc, au chant du coq, comme 
s’ils croyaient redonner de la force au soleil et 1’aider a 
se lever 

Nor can I attach any evidential value to the trunk of a 
tree or the column of stones, called taslit or or/f, which in a 
few cases is found in the centre of the fire ; ^ that they 
represent the spirit of vegetation is a mere conjecture. The 
same may be said of the suggestion that the live animals 
which in Europe, as in Morocco, are sometimes burned at 
Midsummer are representatives of that spirit. This theory, 

Laoust, in Hespiris, i. 419 sq. 

® Ibid. i. 8, 9, 19. 
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suggested by Mannhardl, was adopted by Frazer in the 
earlier editions of The Golden Boiigh ; but on this point also 
he has changed his views.^ He now conjectures that the 
animals, as well as men, that were burned in the bonfires 
perished in the character of witches or wizards in disguise ; 
and he finds this conjecture confirmed by the observation 
that the victims most commonly burned in modern bonfires 
have been cats—animals into which witches have so fre¬ 
quently been supposed to transform themselves.^ But it 
should be noticed that the smoke produced by the burning 
of certain animals at Midsummer may be thought to possess 
magic efficacy, just as is the case with the smoke from cer¬ 
tain plants. In Morocco the Rifians and the Jbila burn 
wild-cats under their horses or mules when ill, the smoke 
being considered beireficial to the animal on other occasions 
besides Midsummer. In Russia a white cock was sometimes 
burned in the Midsummer bonfire ; ® and similarly a white 
fowl is said to be burned by the Ail Mjild on the ‘dMra day, 
for the professed purpose of making the year " white ”, 
or lucky.* 

In all essentials there is a close resemblance between the 
European Midsummer customs and those prevalent in 
Morocco. Not only are fires kindled, but various plants are 
gathered on account of the benign virtue ascribed to them 
on Midsummer eve, and purificatory water ceremonies arc 
practised in many parts of Europe as well as in Morocco.® In 
Spain, for example, people bathe in the sea or roll naked in 
the dew of the meadows on St. John’s Eve, believing that 
this is a sovereign preservative against diseases of the skin.® 
How shall we explain this resemblance ? We know that in 
Spain bonfires were kindled at Midsummer both by the 

' Frazer, Solder the Beautiful, 11. 43 :—“ There is little to show that 
the efEgies or the animals burnt in the fires are regarded by the people 
as repiesentatives of the vegetaUon spirit, and that the bonfiics are 
sun-charms ”. 

® Ibid. li. 41 sqq ® Ibid. ii. 40. ® Supra, li. 65. 

® Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, ii. (1883), p. 588 Jj?}'.; Frazer, Balder 
the Beautiful, 11. 29 sq ., Idem, Adonis Attis Osins, 1. [London, 1914], 
p. 246 sqq.; Saitoii, op. at. 111. 223 n. 8 

® Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, i. 208. 
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Moors and Spaniards,’- but there is no evidence that the one 
people had learned the practice from the other ; indeed, that 
the Moors did not borrow it from the Spaniards is almost 
proved by the fact that the Moorish term for Midsummer 
passed into Spanish under the form alkanzaro.^ But the 
fact to which I attribute the greatest importance is a statement 
made by St. Augustine in one of his Sermons, where he says 
that in his days it was a custom in Libya to go to the sea and 
bathe there at Midsummer, and he denounces this as a relic 
of paganism.® I suppose that the purification ceremonies 
which are practised in Morocco at Midsummer arc old 
Berber customs, in some way or other connected, with 
similar rites met with on the other side of the Mediterranean. 
I am not aware that they have been found among any 
Arabic-speaking people who have not come into contact 
with Berbers, and in Morocco they are most prominent 
among the BrSber of Central Morocco, the Berbers of the 
Rif, and the Arabic-speaking Jbala, a portion of whom are 
even by themselves recognised to be of the same stock as the 
Rifians f whereas they are much less prevalent among the 
Arabs of the plains, with the exception of Arabic-speaking 
tribes bordering on the district of the Briber, and among 
the Shloh, who have been influenced by Muhammadanism 
in a higher degree than any of the other Berber groups. 
Arabic writers blame Muhatrunadans for celebrating Mid¬ 
summer, which they represent as a Christian feast; * and 
in Morocco the 'dn^dra is often represented as a Jewess, 
There, also, scribes and religious people disapprove of this 
feast and try to conceal its date, maintaining that all cere¬ 
monies connected with it are bad. A good schoolmaster 
who acts up to his religion keeps the boys in school on 
Midsummer day, refusing the money they offer him to get a 

Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mois espaptols ei poriugeds 
dirivk de Varabe (Leyde, 1869), p. 136; Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, 
i. 208. 

® Dozy and Engelmann, op. cit. p. 135. 

® St. Augustine, Sermo exevi., in Migne, Patrologiae curstts, xxxviii.- 
xxxix. (Parisiis, 1845), col. 1021:—"Natali Joannis . . . de solemnitate 
superstitiosa pagana, Christiani ad mare veniebant et ibi se baptizabant 

* Destaing, loc. dt. p. 261 n. 3. 
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holiday ; but I am told that there are not many schoolmasters 
who are so conscientious. 

It may be added that the word ‘dnsdra itself gives us no 
key to the origin of the Moorish Midsummer customs. It 
is derived from the Hebrew 'asara^ which means an assembly 
of people for the celebration of a religious feast.^ In the 
times of Josephus it denoted Pentecost, and it has the same 
meaning in the Talmud.® To this day the Arabic form 
el-ansarah is used by the Copts for Whitsunday.® Con¬ 
sidering that the real meaning of the word is feast in general, 
it is not surprising that it was adopted by the Arabs and 
Berbers as a name for the Midsummer festival. Every 
student of the language of the Berbers knows how ready 
they have been to make use of foreign words ; the 
importation of Arabic expressions in the various Berber 
dialects is truly immense. Hence the Midsummer festival 
may very well be a genuine Berber custom, although 
its name is derived from the Arabic form of a Hebrew 
word. 

Nor do we learn anything as regards the origin of the 
^dn^dra customs from the explanation given by the Moors 
themselves. They say that in the time of King Nemrud 
(Nimrod) there was in the East a Christian woman by name 
‘Ansara who was opposed to Sidna Ibrahim (Abraham) on 
account of his religion; SJdna Ibrahim was of course a 
Muhammadan, the ancestor of all the Muhammadans. 
‘Ansara had excellent sight, she could see a distance of 
seven days’ journey ; and she used to watch Stdna Ibrahim 
and inform his enemies of his whereabouts. She also used 
to strew thorns on the road where he was walking. All 
this made Sidna Ibrahim’s friends very angry with ‘Angara, 
and they finally caught and burned her. Hence Sidna 
Ibrahim’s descendants still make fires every year at Mid¬ 
summer, and call the ceremony I-ansara. This is an in¬ 
stance of myth-making serving the purpose of explaining 

^ Dozy and Engelmann, op. cit. p. 136. 

® Ibid. p. 136. 

® Lane, Manners and Customs op the Modern Egyptians (Paisley & 
London, 1896), p. 545. 
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ritual.*■ The Midsummer bonfire is no doubt accounted for 
by the burning of a Christian woman ‘Ansara because of 
the phonetic resemblance between the word ‘dnsdra and the 
word n^dra, which is the name given by the Moors to the 
Christians. 


The August—October 

The forty days between 12th July and 20th August 
inclusive (Old Style) form the period of s-smaim, or “ the 
great heat ”, It is a time of omens. Thunder in the 
smaim is supposed to indicate sickness or death among men 
or domestic animals (Fez, yiaina, Tsui, Andjra, Bni ‘Aro?, 
Ait Waryiger) or much heat (Ul&d Bfi'aziz). In Fez I 
heard the saying, Ila ra'd s-^maim l-mard fe n-nsa au 
fe. l-bhdim, “ If there is thunder in the smaim [there will be] 
sickness among the women and animals ”. In Andjra con¬ 
tinual east wind in the ?maim is taken for a sign of much 
rain in the earlier ploughing season, whilst the Ait W^ry^ger 
expect a wet ploughing season if there is much west wind 
in the ^maim. The Arabs of the IJiaina maintain that if 
a certain bird called ben srmd {Coracias garrula ?), which 
builds its nest in the smaim, builds it in the interior of the 
tree, there will be a sufficient supply of rain during the year, 
whereas if it builds it on a branch, there will be too much 
sunshine and, consequently, drought. They also say, Ida 
ddhlet' s~smaim be l-dbus yffrdh mul r-rdjila % yanked mill 
l-kdrmus, “ If the ^maim enters cloudy the owner of a ewe- 
lamb will rejoice and the owner of fig trees (lit. figs) will be 
afflicted ”. The reason for this saying is that cloudy weather 
is bad for the figs, which require sunshine to ripen, but good 
for the sheep, which would otherwise suffer from the heat. 
I have heard that during the smaim people are liable to catch 
cold and get ill by sleeping out-of-doors without sufficient 
clothing or uncovered in their houses. 

The Tartars say that their fire rites at the end of the solar year, 
the beginning of which coincides with the vernal equinox, "commemorate 
the pyre on to which IbrMitm was pul by Nhmrud ” (Lassy, The Muhar- 
ram Mysteries among the Azerbeijan Turhi of Caucasia fHclsingfors, 
1916], p. 227), 
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The month of August, especially, is looked upon as a 
Lime which contains much b(u causing sickness or dcath.^ 
In the yiaina it is then considered dangerous to sleep during 
the day, as also to take a hot bath in the morning before 
breakfast, which at other times of the year is often done by 
country-folks on their arrival in Fez; and it is said that in 
August the water goes away to the well Zemzem not to 
return till October. There is a saying, GilH leigds^ l-addmi, 
" August cheats the people ” (Bni ‘Arcs). In Andjra and 
among the Bni ‘Aros no field work is done on the ist of this 
month; and in the Garbiya I found that the people refrained 
from all agricultural labour on the first three days of it. 
They said that if they reaped, threshed, or measured corn 
on any of these days there would no longer be any baraka 
in it. The Ait Temsiman look upon August (tgAst) in a 
more cheerful light: they consider it good to commence the 
threshing in that month so as to get the benefit of its baraka. 

The month of October, on the other hand, is distinctly 
blessed. In the I^idina it is said that there is much baraka 
in the butter churned in that month, as also in the wheat 
which is sown and in the lambs that are born then. When 
people have distinguished guests they like to entertain them 
with the meat of such lambs, together with fd'avt made from 
wheat left over from October seed and salt butter preserved 
from the same month. A small quantity only of all this is 
sufficient to satisfy the guests. Its baraka may indeed be 
excessive. There is a saying that if October milk, butter, 
wheat, and lamb come together in the same dish in October, 
the dish will break.® 

^ Certain taboos are mentioned by Destaing, Etitde sur le dialeeie 
berbh-e des Ait Seghrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. Iviii. 

® Seci«^rfl, i. 221. For a similar saying elsewhere see Levi-ProvenQal, 
loc. cit, p. 92. 




CHAPTER XVI 


RTTES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH AGRICULTURE^ 

The first ploughing season nominally commences on 17th 
October (Old Style), but the ploughing may begin earlier 
or later depending on the autumn rains, which must first 
soak the ground. It is called in Arabic Jtarf l-bikri^ 1 -Ij.art^ 

l-bekri, or simply l-bikri ; and in Berber dayarza damdn- 
zuii (Ait Waryiger), tdydza tamdmuh (XemsSman), ta^ar- 
ratt umenzu (Ait N^er), aminzu (Ait Yusi), amenzui 
(AmanOz).^ During this season wheat,® barley,* beans,® 
peas,® and lentils ^ are sown ; but where irrigation prevails 

* This chapter is a revised edition of an essay published in 1913 
in Gfversigt af Finska Vetenskapssocietetejis FSrhandlingar, vol. liv. 
(Helsingfors). The same subject has subsequently been treated by M. 
Laoust in his important work Mots et chases berbires (Paris, 1920), in 
which the reader will find many additional facts, philological and others, 
together with explanations suggested by the author, which in a few points 
differ from my own views. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit, p. 257 sg. 

® In Arabic 01 gtnah, and, in Northern Morocco, by preference 

zra’, a word which farther south denotes both wheat and barley; in 
Berber irden (Shloh), er^in (Ait Yiisi), erden (Ait Wfiryager). On the 
wide extension of this Berber term see Laoust, op. cii. p. 265 sg. 

* In Arabic I'ir; in Berber timzin (Shloh), tumzin (Amanuz), iimzin 
(Aij Yiisi), a term which is very widely used in North Africa (Laoust, 
op. cit. p. 2O4). I have not, however, found it in the dialects of the Rif, 
where the word for barley is imendi. 

® In Arabic fUl ; in Berber ibaun (Shloh, Ait Yiisi, Rif dialects), 
ibdwin (Ait Waryager), See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 268. 

® In Arabic ^^jilban ; in Berber tinifin (Shlo^), tinaffin (Amanuz), 
dinifiti (Ait WarySger), jjilban (Ait Yiisi). See also Laoust, op. cit. 
p. 269 sg. 

In Arabic ‘orfej; in Berber tiniltit (Amaniiz), l‘dds (Ait Yiisi), 
ra'des (Ai£ WarySger). See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 269. 
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beans may be sown before the rains, a sowing which in Fez 
is called t-faqUr and among the Ait Yiisi ibaun imima, 
“ the early beans There is a later ploughing season— 
called in Arabic l-mdzSai or l-harf de l-mdz'&zi, and in 
Berber ddydrza damazuzt (Ait Warylger), taydza famazusi 
('I'emsiman), amazAz (Ait Ydsi), tigira (Amanuz) ’—when 
the same kinds of cereals or pulse are sown. This season, 
which commences in January, is in some places considered 
to last till the end of the agricultural year, whereas in Northern 
Morocco the sowing of durra ^ and maize ® and the cultivation 
of the vegetable garden * in the later spring form a season 
by itself called karf d-drd. On the other hand, the Ulid 
Bu'aziz in Dukkala apply the term l-mdzdzi to this latter 
season only. 

The Jbala of Andjra, the Arabs of the Shawta, Ulftd 
Bfi'aziz, and yiaina, the farmers of Fez, and the Shloh of 
Aglu and Glawi consider Sunday—^the first day of the week— 
to be the moat favourable day for the beginning of the autumn 
ploughing. ® Indeed, some of them consider it to be the only 
lucky day, whereas in Andjra and among the UlS.d Bd'azlz 
and the AiJ N^er Monday and Thursday are also regarded 
as suitable for the purpose, and the Ait Tems&man consider 
them to be the best days. So also the At Ubajjti maintain 
that Thursday is even a better day than Sunday ; but 
among them it is only the leading man of the village who 
commences ploughing on one of these days. In the Garbiya 
the shereefs UlSld Sidi ‘AbdlhSdi in the village of Bris 
inaugurate the first ploughing season on a Sunday, after 

^ See also Laoust, op. cit, p. 258. The word mazZzi, which is found in 
the Arabic of Algeria and Tunis as well as Morocco, is probably of Berber 
origin (Margais, Texies arabes de Tanger [Paris, ipli], p. 462). 

* In Arabic drd, drS, or ; in Berber tafsut (Shl6h), eA'&'li (Ait 
Yiisi). See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 267 sq. 

® In Arabic i‘urktya ; in Berber amzgur (Igliwa), amgar (Aglu), 
ddra amqqdran (Ait Yiisi). See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 266. 

® In Arabic bfidira or bfiira ; in Berber iibbert (Amanuz), tab^ert 
(Ait Wardin), tabhert (Ait Yiisi, Ait Sdddgn, At Ubdhti), ddbbert (Ait 
Wary&ger), or, if comparatively large, ablier (Ait Yiisi, AiJ SdddSn). 
See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 409 (Ntifa). 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 308; supra, ii. 40 n. 4. 

VOL. II P , 
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which the other farmers of the trfbe begin their ploughing 
on a subsequent Monday or Wednes^ay.^ 

On the day when the ploughing comnaenccs certain rites 
are performed in all parts of Morocco. The' Jbala of Andjra 
on that day, called nhar n-nzul de l-bekri, take to the 
field some ftair {ftdyar), that is, bread made without yeast, 
as also some ordinary bread and dried fruit {fdkya). A loaf 
of the ftair is put underneath the harness {berdiyd) bets^en 
the horns of each ox, the person who puts it there uttenhg..^ 
some words like these:— Bismilldh wH tfaukdlna ‘dl ^ 
dlldk, bd'da a'-Adu bi lldh mina H-Hfdn l-mdrid, bismilldh 
wA tfaukdlna 'dl dlldh^ yd rdhbi wd rzdqna t-fisir wqhd 
SI-am has nrShfiA be r-rezq wd l-baraka d dlldh wd n-nbi 
rasulA llahi “In the name of God and we trust God, I then 
take refuge with God from Satan the rebel; in the name of 
God, and we trust God, O God, and give us succour for a 
year so that we may profit by the gift and blessing of God and 
the Prophet, the apostle of God ”. The loaf is later on given 
to some passer-by with a few dried figs, or is allowed to 
remain on the ox till the evening, when it is eaten by the 
farmer and his family. The rest of the food is partaken of 
on the field by the people present, among whom the schoolboys 
are particularly conspicuous. When they have finished the 
meal they make fdf^a and say, Alldh fa'dla irizqdk w 
irzdqna fi z-zra' wd z-zerrS'a, s-sdl^fia wd l-hina wd l-'dmdr 
t-twil, inf^jik m^n l-dinin 4 bona Adam, dlldh fa'dla 
i'dunSk 'al l-^arf, " May God—be he exalted—bestow on you 
and bestow on us wheat and seed, health and quietness and a 
long life, may he save you from the evil eyes of men (lit. the 
sons of Adam), may God—be he exalted—help you with the 
ploughing ; or, Alldh ydlflef, dlldh Hidffar l-baraka, 
dlldh ySj'dl kull fydbba bS sbula, in sd lldh, “ May God pay 
back, may God send down his blessing, may God make every 
seed an ear, if God will ”. The food brought to the field is 
called s-saddqa wd l-baraka de l-^arf u de t-firdn, " the 
alms and blessing of the ploughing and oxen ". But before 
it is partaken of the ploughman makes a few furrows in the 
field and sows some wheat. 

^ See also supra, ii. 43 n. 2. 
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In the Garbiya, on the same day, the owner of the field 
entertains the men and boys with ftdyar and fdkya in the 
mosque, after which jdfha is made and blessings are called 
down on the future ciops Some of the food, however, is 
left for the ploughmen to lake with them to Lhe field, where 
a loaf of the ftdyar is stuck on the horns of each ox and is 
allowed to remain there till it falls off It is then eaten by 




Fig 135 —Ploughing in the Hloi 
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the ploughmen and others who happen to be present, as is 
also the rest of the fdkya. Besides ftdyar, ordinary bread 
made with yeast is in some cases taken to the mosque and 
the field to be eaten by the people. 

In the Shawia the ploughman breaks a loaf of bread into 
four parts over the plough-beam (femmun), saying, Bts- 
milldh tawakdlna 'dl dlldh, l-felldha au uldd m-mrah, 
" In the name of God, we trust God, farmers or the sons 
of the yard ” (meaning the oxen). Among the Mnasara, 
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again, a loaf of bread is broken into four parts over the horns 
of the oxen. In either case the bread is afterwards eaten 
by the boys and other persons on the spot. 

Among the Ul4d Bil'aziz, before the ploughing com¬ 
mences, a loaf of bread is made of wheat, barley, and durra. 
It is generally prepared by the farmer’s wife, but if she is 
sexually unclean on this occasion or if her husband is 
suspicious of her virtue, he asks some other woman to make 
the bread, fearing that otherwise an accident might happen 
to the plough or oxen. This loaf, which is called ^dbzat 
“ the loaf of the plough ”, is brought to the place 
where the ploughing is going to commence, and is broken 
into pieces by the ploughman, who gives to everybody 
present a piece to eat with the usual bismilldh, and then 
starts ploughing uttering the following words:— A^drj 
*dUim, llah yin'dl s-Htdn l-hAr&mi, l-felldfia ed-drdus, a 
men Ml H fi sdbil lldh, " Go out to learn [how to plough] 
(this is said to the oxen), may God curse Satan, the villain; 
farmers [and] poor, 0 he who has eaten something for the 
sake of God These words are afterwards repeated by the 
ploughman every morning when he begins his work. In 
some parts of Dukkila the boys after eating the bread offered 
them by the ploughman make fdtM say, Alldh isdhhal 
'dlik l-hart, ” May God make the ploughing easy for you ”. 
The Ul&d Bfl'aziz, on the day when they begin the sowing 
of wheat, beans, peas, chick-peas, or maize, but not of barley, 
pick up with the plough-point {sikkd) as much as it can hold 
of the seed which they are going to sow, boil it with water 
and salt, and eat this dish, called Urhm, together with 
siksA, the ploughman on the field, and others at home. This 
meal is considered to be good for the crops. 

The Arabs of the IJiaina take to the field on which the 
ploughing is going to commence raisins, figs, pomegranates, 
and small loaves of bread called bAHydr. If the animals 
used for ploughing are oxen, a pomegranate is squeezed 
on one of their horns, whilst otherwise sortie bAhydr is rubbed 
on their necks and backs. What remains of the pomegranates 
or bAsiyar and the other food taken to the field is eaten by 
the persons present. It is said that the juice of the squeezed 
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pomegranate will go into any evil eye looking at the oxen and 
make it harmless. 

From the Arabic-speaking tribes we shall pass to the 
Berbers, who inaugurate the first ploughing season with 
ceremonies very similar to those practised by the former. 
The AiJ Nder take to the field pomegranates, figs, raisins, 
and bread. The ploughman crushes some of the pome¬ 
granates on the plough-point (Jaiirsd) and also touches it 
with a loaf, which he then breaks. The persons present— 
among whom, here as elsewhere, there are no women— 
partake of the food, beginning with the pomegranates and 
bread, but leaving some of it to be eaten by the ploughman 
or ploughmen later on. When they have finished their meal 
they make fdtJ).a and ask God to make the year good and 
bestow on them peace and quietness, after which they go 
away, leaving the ploughman alone to do his work. In the 
evening the owner of the field gives a supper of alirir, a kind 
of gruel prepared with salt butter, to the members of his 
family, male and female, and the ploughman; and subse¬ 
quently, on the day when the ploughing comes to an end 
he entertains them with a meal of seksit, made of what is 
left of the seed which the ploughman took with him to the 
field that day. This meal is supposed to make the crops 
good; when it is over, the participants make fdtfia and call 
down blessings on the crops, themselves, and their families. 
As long as the ploughing lasts, the ploughman says every 
morning before he begins his work, " In the name of God, 
prayer for the Prophet the apostle of God, may God curse 
you, O Satan ; O God give us health, O God help us ", “ 

Among the Ait Yiisi, on the morning when the ploughing 
begins and the plough (tmdssen) is ready to be taken to the 
field on an animal’s back, the ploughman or the owner of 
the field, who goes with him, says to the women of the 
household, Arwdfiint atd^ment a iedtmin, " Come on and 
fetch water, O women The women answer. Ay ir^en 
t tdmzin ay afillaij., “O wheat and barley, O farmer”. 
This short dialogue is repeated three times and is supposed 
to make the crops of wheat and barley plentiful; but there 
is no question of the women going to fetch water, the words 
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addressed to them no doubt being themselves looked upon 
as a rain-charm. On the field the ploughman or the farmer 
—^the latter ploughs himself only if he is a poor man— 
crushes a pomegranate on the plough-point (tagilrsa) so 
that the grains of corn shall be many and fat as are the pips 
of the pomegranate; and in default of pomegranates a dried 
fig is for a similar reason, on account of the multitude of its 
seeds, torn into little pieces over the plough-point. The 
ploughman takes hold of the plough, puts it into the ground, 
and says before starting to plough, Ssla ‘I linbi ssla 'I 'hnbi 
ssla ‘Anbi^ lla ind'lik a Hitan, eserri'a li lldh u men kel H 
fi sdbil llah, “ Prayer for the Prophet, prayer for the Prophet, 
prayer for the Prophet, may God curse you, O Satan ; the 
seed [sown] for the sake of God and he who ate something 
for the sake of God ”. There is, however, no ceremonial 
meal on the field, the ploughman taking with him his own 
food. 

The Ait Warain, when they begin to plough, take to the 
field small loaves of bread, buliyar —^for this occasion made 
without salt butter—and pomegranates, one of which is 
crushed on the plough-point (taersa). If they have no 
pomegranates they make a kind of pancake called trid, 
without salt butter, and before they start ploughing they 
thread a trida on the horn of one of the oxen, cursing the 
devil and asking God to help them in their work. The 
people on the field, consisting of the farmer and male 
members of his family as well as the ploughman or plough¬ 
men, have a meal of the food brought there, including the 
trida which was threaded on the horn of the ox, leaving 
however a portion also for the women and children in the 
house. They then make fdt^a with invocations very similar 
to those said in Andjra on the corresponding occasion. 

Among the At Ubaljfi, before the ploughing commences, 
some pomegranates are crushed on the plough-point, or, if 
they have no pomegranates, the plough-point is touched 
with some figs. In either case the fruits are then eaten by 
the ploughman and other persons present, who make fdt^ 
invoking blessings on the crops. Nothing else is eaten on 
the field. 
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Among the Ail Wiirydgcr, immediately before the 
ploughing begins, the owner of the field has a dish of siks-& 
and fowl prepared in his house. Part of it is eaten by 
him, his family, and the ploughman (if he does not plough 
himself), while the rest is sent to the village mosque to be 
eaten by those who happen to be there. When they have 
finished the meal they make fdtjia and invoke blessings on 
the future crops. The Ait Temsiman, on the same occasion, 
eat bread made of barley and tamarrdq‘, a kind of porridge 
made of dried beans. Among some other Rifians a loaf of 
bread is broken over the plough-beam {atmiin), and is eaten 
by the people present after the oxen also have had their 
share of it. Among the Ait Wary&ger the ploughman, 
when he puts the plough-point (ddgarsa) into the ground, 
curses the devil by saying, Allah ind'hk yd Hifan rah’drdmi, 
“May God curse you, O Satan the villain’’; or, still better, 
expels him with the phrase, Misbilldk arraliindni arrai^emi, 
a'iicli^ bi lldhi mina aSHldni arraj^mi, " In the name of God 
the merciful the compassionate, I take refuge with God 
from Satan the stoned one 

Among the Shldlj of Aglu a big dish filled with tagiUla, 
a kind of hard porridge, is taken to the place where the 
ploughing is about to commence. In the middle of the 
tagiilla there is a hole filled with oil, into which the plough¬ 
man dips the point of the plough-share {askers) three limes, 
saying, Bismilldhi yd rbbi, a-dagtkimmelt lliSrad Hi mu 
ntsebbab, “ In the name of God, O God, may thou complete 
for us this good thing with which we arc occupied The 
ploughman then goes round the animals and the plough, 
sprinkling them with oil and repeating the following words:— 
Bismilldh tkUna bi lldh u nnbi rasuld Hah, afUlagikimmel 
rdbbt IJtirad Hi mu ntsibbab, atnkera s Ikina nimgert s Ihina 
nasit s Ihina nesrutt s Ihina nHit s Ihina di s^d^i, a sidi rdbbi, 
“ In the name of God, we trust God and the Prophet, the 
apostle of God ; may God complete for us this good thing 
in which we arc engaged, may we plough in peace, may we 
reap in peace, may we gather in peace, may we thresh in 
peace, may we eat in peace and with health, O my Lord God 
The rest of the oil and tagiilla is eaten by those present. 
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Among the Ida Ugord in ^aljia I myself took part in a 
similar ceremony one Sunday morning. When the bullocks 
had been yoked, a little boy brought a plate with argan-oil, 
in the midst of which was placed a handful of tummit, a 
mixture of roasted barley and salt. With the plate in his 
hand, my host then went round the animals and plough, 
sprinkling them with a few drops of the oil. He began the 
ceremony with the bismilldk, and went on muttering his 
blessings in an inaudible voice. When this was done he 
mixed a small lump of the tummit with oil and gave it to one 
of the boys to eat, and then gave similar lumps to the others 
present; each of us had to eat a lump. Among the Ait 
Zeldn I was told that the plough-share and the necks of the 
animals are three times sprinkled with oil, the remainder of 
which is mixed with barley-flour and salt and eaten by the 
persons who are assembled on the spot. The same ceremony 
is practised at Tagrdgra among the Iniknafen, with the differ¬ 
ence that oil is put into the nostrils of the animals instead of 
being sprinkled on their necks. In other places in y^^a 
some tummit is mixed with argan-oil, after which a portion 
of the mixture is three times applied to the plough-share 
and then partaken of by somebody whose name is Mfiham- 
med, while the rest is eaten by others. Among the Igllwa, 
before a person begins to plough, his wife makes a big dish 
of siks'd, which is taken to the mosque of the village and is 
eaten there by the person himself and others who are present. 

The most prominent feature of the rites just described 
is the ceremonial meal, to which magic efficacy is ascribed. 
It is charged with supernatural energy in various ways: 
fitka is made and blessings are pronounced in connection 
with it; it is sometimes eaten in a mosque; it is in certain 
instances especially partaken of by little children and school¬ 
boys, who are regarded as more or less holy individuals; 
and in one case a person with the holy name Mff^dmmed 
plays the most prominent part in the ceremony. It is perhaps 
in some measure an act of imitative or homoeopathic magic, 
suggested by the idea that like produces like, that a certain 
effect may be brought about fay imitating it; the eating of 
food made of corn will cause the eating of the same kind of 
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food in the future, in other words, the crops will prosper. 
It is true that I have never heard this explanation of the 
ploughing meal, but there are other instances of ceremonial 
meals which are evidently based on the principle in question.^ 
Yet although the ploughing meal may be partly based on 
the belief in homoeopathic magic, it may also serve as a 
conductor of blessings. In order to be efficacious a blessing 
requires‘a wire through which it is transmitted from the 
person who blesses to the object blessed, and the closer the 
contact between them the more readily is the blessing 
transferred. Now the eating of a thing implies the most 
intimate contact possible between the thing eaten and the 
person who eats it, and, according to the rule of pars pro toto, 
so commonly applied in magic, to communicate blessings 
to some representative of a certain species is to bless the 
whole species. Thus by eating bread, irid, sSksii, UrSejn^ 
tagUlla, or tummit, people transfer their blessings to the 
future crops—^it is noteworthy that in one case the loaf of 
bread which is eaten on this occasion is made of three different 
kinds of cereals ; and to give further efficacy to the blessings 
a portion of the food is often put into direct contact with 
the ploughing aninials or the plough. This contact, however, 
may also be intended to make the work easier or to serve as 
a protection against accidents, as well as to influence the 
crops. As appears from certain phrases or formulas 
mentioned above, the blessings may expressly refer to the 
work or to the ploughman, hence the latter may also be 
supposed to be benefited by the meal of which he partakes. 
Other phrases, again, are directed against the devil, whose 
presence might be injurious to the ploughman, animals, 
and crops. In these cases the devil may be regarded as a 
representative of the jniin of the ground. 

Besides the rites already described there are various 
other practices which have reference either to the ploughing 
animals or to the future crops.® In Andjra the owner of the 
ploughing ox not only places a loaf oiftair between its horns, 

^ Supra, i. 591, ii. 167, 193. 

® Cf. Hanoteau and Letoumeux, La Kellie et les couiumes kabyles, 
i. (Paris, 1872), p. 409 (Algerian Berbers). 
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but also puts there an oleander twig as a charm against the 
evil eye. In Aglu the animals are protected from the evil 
eye by a charm consisting of sulphur, alum, harmel, and a 
small piece of salt, enveloped in a black rag tied up with a 
red string ; previous to the ploughing meal this charm is 
hung over the forehead of the animal, if it is a bullock, 
or round its neck, if it is a horse, mule, donkey, or camel, 
and is left there till it falls off of its own accord. The Ait 
Warain hang on the animals pieces of rock-salt, harmel, and 
written charms, the Ait Tems4man rock-salt and earth 
from a shrine. In the tliaina, the Shawia, and Dukkala 
some earth from a saint’s tomb is wrapped up in a rag and 
hung between the horns or round the neck or, as the case 
may be, at the tail (Shawxa) of the animal to make it good 
or to protect it from the evil eye; whilst among the 
Mndsara and the AiJ N^er this is only done in case the animal 
does not plough well or if it gets ill. Among the Aii 
WarySger, if a bull, cow, or mule^ is not good at ploughing, 
it is taken three times round a saint’s shrine, after which a 
little bag containing some earth from the shrine is hung on 
it, and the farmer promises to give a present to the saint if 
the animal improves. There is a similar custom in Aglu, 
the animal with the plough being taken round the q6bba of 
Sidi Musa ben Baud on three consecutive days, three limes 
on each occasion ; if this proves effective, the promised 
sacrifice is offered to the saint, and the earth which was hung 
on the animal as 'dr on him is taken back to his shrine. In 
the yiaina, if a bullock is obstinate and lies down, the 
ploughman whispers into its right ear the chant of the 
miidden and then beats it, cursing the devil. 

The ploughman, who is called in Arabic l-hdrraf or 
l-ltdmmqs and in Berber aj^arrat (Ait N^er, Ail Yiisi) or 
ahammas (Ait Warain, Ait Wary&ger), is subject to certain 
rules the transgression of which is supposed to injure the 
crops. It is considered necessary that he shall be sexually 
clean; if he has had intercourse he must wash himself before 
he commences his work, since otherwise there would be 

^ They plough more frequently with cows and mules than with bulls, 
and never castrate their bulls. 
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no baraka, or holinoss, in the seed or there would grow 
mostly grass and weeds on the held. In Andjra the result 
is said to be the same if he begins to sow wheat or barley 
without previously shaving his pubes and armpits. On the 
other hand, among the Ultld Bfl'aziz, the Ait N^ler, and other 
Briber as well, the ploughman abstains from shaving his 
head till the first ploughing season has come to an end or till 
the crops have grown so high as to " cover the ground ”, 
so that the corn on the field shall become as thick as the hair 
on his head ; and in the Hiaina he must not shave any part 
of his body till the sowing is over. In this connection it may 
also be mentioned that among the Ait N^er the women are 
not allowed to paint their eyes with antimony during the 
first ploughing season lest the wheat or barley should turn 
black. In Andjra, when a person has finished the ploughing 
of a field, he must, before he goes to plough another field 
even though it bo his own, carefully remove all earth from 
his slippers and feet as well as from the plough-share, so 
as to transfer no earth from one field to the other; such a 
transference would take away the baraka from the first 
field. But he must by no means remove the earth with 
water ; should he wash the plough-share, there would be so 
much rain that he could not plough, or somebody would 
steal the oxen, or he would get sick, or some other evil would 
befall him. A similar custom prevails among the Briber 
of the Ait Sadden, In the IJiaina, when the ploughman 
fetches the animals, the plough, and the seed from the 
master’s house in the morning, he must on no account be 
called back once he has left; but if the master has forgotten 
to tell him anything he has to go after him. 

The seed requires special precautions., In the IJiaina 
nobody must step over or sit on the fillls (two united sacks 
used for the transport of grain) in which the seed is kept,^ 
and none of it must be mixed with other grain ; should 
anybody eat of it the effect would be like that of poison, 
since there is much baraka in it. But on the day when the 
sowing is finished there should be left in the fillis half a 
mudd of seed to be given to the ploughman (or, if there are 
Stepping over the plough is also prohibited. 
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more than one ploughman, to be .divided between them) 
together with some milk and salt butter, this being regarded 
as lucky for both parties ; nay, even if the ploughing was 
done by the farmer himself he must leave some of the seed 
and eat of it. Among the Ait N^er the seed is likewise kept 
in a fillis, or fagrar^ as they call it, which every morning, 
after a portion has been given to the ploughman, is carefully 
sewn up by one of the men as a precaution against anybody 
touching it; and if the ploughman in the evening brings 
back some of the seed it must not be mixed with other grain 
but is used on the following day. It is said that if anybody 
should eat of it he would get ill and the crops also would 
suffer. But when the sowing is over the ploughman is 
obliged to bring back some seed, of which is made seksH 
to be eaten the same evening by the owner of the field and 
his family, as well as by the ploughman, for the purpose of 
benefiting the crops; and after the meal the participants 
make fdtiia and call down blessings on the fields, themselves, 
and their families. In Andjra the seed is likewise kept 
carefully apart from other grain ; and both there and else¬ 
where ((jarblya. Ait Waryiger, TemsRman, Ai]; Yiisi) it is 
believed that if a child or unmarried person passes ahead 
of the sower so that some of the cast seed touches him ot¬ 
her, that person will never marry—" the ias will remain in 
him till his death ”. 

While the wheat is being sown there is supposed to be a 
mystic relation between the future crops and the wheat at 
home. Among various Berber tribes in the neighbourhood 
of Fez—^the Ait Warain, Ait Ytisi, and Ait Nder—^the women 
are during this period prohibited from making t4rift, or 
iHrift, consisting of roasted wheat with the addition of salt 
and water, lest the grain resulting from the sown wheat 
should also have the appearance of having been roasted. 
The Arabs of the yiAina during the first ploughing season 
not only abstain from making this dish, in Arabic called 
gilya or gltya, but also avoid making the dish called hrtsa, 
consisting of roasted barley pounded with the addition of 
either raisins or salt. 

Before we leave the ceremonies connected with ploughing 
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and sowing wc have still to notice a custom the object of 
which is undoubtedly to promote the growth of the crops. 
In the beginning of the first ploughing season the people 
of the yiaina make ^qq s-siyid, that is, promise to give 
to a certain saint the grain from a portion of the field set 
apart for this purpose and called the fuaiza of Sidi So-and-so; 
the grain is then presented to the descendants of the saint or 
to his mqdddem, who divides it with the scribes connected 
with the shrine.^ Among the Ait N^er it is the custom for a 
farmer who has some shereef as his friend to reserve a portion 
of the field for him, giving him the grain from it when 
threshed ; and they also set apart a small piece of the field 
for the schoolmaster of the village, if there be any—which is 
by no means always the case. 

In the spring, when the wheat has grown somewhat, an 
interesting rite is performed among many tribes of the 
Jbdla and some of their neighbours in Northern Morocco. 
I witnessed it myself in the village of 1-Miimbar in the Falj?. 
When I arrived there, a considerable number of women 
were assembled on a green field belonging to the school¬ 
master of the village, engaged in weeding it and trilling the 
zgdrif. After having a meal of bread and cheese they made 
a doll by dressing up a cane, about two feet long, as a girl in 
different kinds of clothes and hung a string of glass-beads 
round its neck. A villager, mounted on horseback, took the 
doll from the women and rode away with it. Then a race 
ensued ; other men, likewise on horseback, tried to capture 
it, and thus the doll passed from one horseman to another 
till a man from a neighbouring village came and seized it 
and endeavoured to ride away with it to his own village. 
If he had succeeded, the people of the village where the 
race was held would have been obliged to buy back the doll 
with some nice food, which he would have shared with the 
folk of his own village ; but as a matter of fact he was over¬ 
taken and had to return the doll. The race took place over 
wheat and barley fields and fallows. This occurred in May, 
but the ceremony is more frequently performed earlier in 
the spring. It may during the same season be repeated 
^ See also supra, i. 172. 
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several limes in the same village when different fields are 
cleaned, but there arc also years when it is not practised at 
all, especially when the crops are bad and the owners of the 
fields do not consider it worth while to arrange it; and it is 
always preceded by an entertainment of the women of the 
village, who have been invited to come and weed the field. 
Among the Jbila of the Sahel I was told that horsemen from 
two or more different villages join in the race, and that the 
village which loses the doll has to give a feast of which the 
whole company partake. At Dar Fellaq, in the mountain 
tribe of Jbel IJblb, I heard that the people even take the 
trouble of going to Tetuan to have a doll made by a carpenter, 
which is then nicely dressed up as a girl. The doll is every¬ 
where called Mata, a word which has been associated with 
the Latin Terra Mater but which may also, possibly, be a 
corruption of the name Martha. In Andjra, when the doll 
is caught by one of the men, the women sing, Hdhi Mdfa 
hdhi Mdpa, kal^l el-dyun iAwdpa kafil il-dydrt ifiivdpa, hdhi 
Idld hdhi Idla^ kafil Sl~dy4n 4ydl^ kafil el-dydn fydld, rdha 
rdha rdha rdha, kafil il-dydn ‘abbdha kafil el~dynn 'abbdha, 
" Here is M&ta here is Mata, the black eyes are aflame the 
black eyes are aflame, here [she comes] to him here [she comes] 
to him, his black eyes his black eyes, look at her look at her 
look at her look at her, the black eyes caught her the black 
eyes caught her ". The women then trill the sgdrlf. 

This rite is restricted to a very limited area ; ^ I have 

For this ceremony cf. Drummond Hay, Western Barbm-y (London, 
1844), P- 9 i Harris, ‘ The Berbers of Morocco ’, in The Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxvii. (London, 1898), p. 68 ; Meakin, The 
Moors (London, 1902), p. 156; Salmon, ‘ Une tribu marocainc’, in 
Archives marocaines, i. (Paris, 1904), p. 336 sq. ; Laoust, op, cit. p. 330 
sqq. Drummond Hay gives the following description of it;—“ When 
the young corn has sprung up, which it docs about the middle of February, 
the women of the villages make up the figure of a female, the size of a 
very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can contrive, 
covering it with ornaments to which all in the village contribute some¬ 
thing ; and they give it a tall peaked head-dress. This image they carry 
in procession round their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. 
The doll is borne by the foremost woman, who must yield it to any one 
who is quick enough to take the lead of her ; which is the cause of much 
racing and squabbling. The men also have a similar custom, which they 
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found no trace of it either among the Berbers or among the 
Arabs of the plains with the exception of some Arabs who, 
like those of the Carbiya, have it in common with their 
neighbours in the mountains. As for the explanation of 
this ceremony, it is essential to notice that it takes place on 
the day, called nhar n-nqa, when the owner of some field has 
invited the women of the village to come and clear the crops 
of weeds. On this occasion the women must observe the 
greatest possible cleanliness as regards both their persons 
and clothes; it is believed that if they are not clean they will 
become ill themselves and the field will be full of weeds. It 
is perhaps for the same reason that they arc not allowed to 
have drawers on, although 1 am told that the absence of 
this garment also in a more positive manner promotes the 
growth of the crops. Now the doll. Mala, is obviously a 
personification of the wheat and its vital energy ; she is 
regarded as the bride of the field, and the ceremony itself [ 
have heard called 'on s-sra', “ the wedding of the wheat 
Considering how commonly violent movements, contests, 
and racing arc found as rites of purification,'' I venture to 
believe that the ceremony of M^ta is originally meant to 
serve a similar purpose, that it is essentially a magical means 
of cleaning the corn, which is added to the more realistic 
method employed by the women on the field. At the same 
time, however, there may also be an idea of distributing 
baraka over the fields by racing about with the doll. Some¬ 
times a ladle is used in malcing the doll. In many parts of 
Morocco a ladle dressed up as a woman is employed as a 
rain-charm,® and among the Tsui the doll which is employed 

perform on horseback. They call the image Mala. These ceremonies 
are said by the people to bring good luck. Their efficacy ought to be 
great, for you frequently see crowds of men engaged in their performance 
running and galloping recklessly over tlie young crops of wheat and 
barley ”. Mr. Meakin says that tlie doll is burned at sunset; but this 
statement, far from being confirmed by any fact of which I am aware, 
has on the contrary been emphatically denied by all natives whom I have 
questioned on the subject. 

^ See, besides supra, Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London, 1914). PP- 128, 224, 245, 261, 268, 32s, 327. 

® Infra, p. 266 sqq. 
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as a rain-charm is called Manta; but I have never heard 
that the ceremony of Mata is supposed to exercise any 
influence on the weather. 

In the IJidina the following custom is practised at the time 
when the wheat is forming ears. If the owner of the field 
has a good wife, she paints her eyes with antimony and walks 
about through the crops in order that the ears shall get dark, 
that is, full of good, brown grain. But she must not speak 
to anybody when she does this, and she must go there alone. 

In May or, in Northern Morocco, June the barley and 
wheat arc ready for the sickle. In several tribes (Aglu, 
Ait N^er, Ait Ydsi, At Uba}jti) the'reaping—called in 
Arabic and in Berber amgur (Ait SaddSn), amg^’ur 

(Ait Ydsi)) amjer (Ait Warain), tamyra (XemsS.man), 
tamigra (Amanuz) —^begins on the same day or days of the 
week as are considered suitable for the commencement of 
the ploughing. It is generally performed by men, the women 
only gleaning the little corn left behind ; but among some of 
the JbMa the latter join in the work. It is a common rule 
that the reapers, like the ploughmen, shall be clean. In 
some places the commencement of the reaping is accompanied 
with a meal on the field. Thus among the Ait N^er some 
bread, salt butter, and dried fruit, if the people have got any, 
are brought to the field and partaken of by the farmer and 
the male inhabitants of his tent as well as by the ploughman 
or ploughmen, after which they make ftiitha invoking God 
to help them in their labour. Then the farmer asks some 
good man present to begin the work, and the others follow 
his example; but the reaping only lasts for a short while 
that day, being nothing more than a ceremony. Early next 
morning the work begins in earnest, and with the aid of hired 
workmen if the field is large. The Ait Warain likewise have 
a meal of bread and salt butter on the field the day when 
the reaping commences. Among the Ulld Bfi'aztz, on the 
same occasion, the owner of the field takes there some 
buttermilk and all the butter made on that day, to be eaten 
with by the reapers ; this is called l-kr&ma l~fedddn, 
“ the feast of the field ”. A similar custom is practised in 
^ See also Laoust, o^. cit. p. 351. 
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the Shawla, where it is considered important that the butter 
should be taken to the field in one big lump. By eating it 
with seks'lL the people maintain that they will make the corn 
increase ; for its growth is not yet supposed to have come 
to an end. In the Shiadma the sickles are smeared with 
some greasy food, just as was the case with the plough-point 
at the commencement of the ploughing, and obviously for a 
similar purpose. 

In many parts of Morocco it is the custom for the reapers 
to leave a small patch of the field untouched, which is 
sometimes called “ the bride of the field ”— l-dr4sa de 
l-fidddn (Andjra, Garblya, Shawla, Mna§ara), 'drdst l-fidddn 
(Hiaina), taslit in iyer (Ait Warain), taslit n yiyer (At 
Ubahti), tasrii n yiyd' (TemsSman),—and sometimes " the 
fringe of the field ”—gdssdt l-fedddn (Ulid Bil'aziz), tcibzsdt 
yig^r (Ait Yiisi).^ In Andjra I saw a square patch of this 
kind in the middle of a field of wheat; a sheaf had been put 
outside each corner of the square and a fifth one in the centre 
of it, perhaps as a charm against the evil eye, which, as wc 
have seen, is frequently warded off by some representation 
of the number five. Among the UlRd Bfi'aziz the reapers, 
when they have finished their work, sing, 'Adddm 'ddddm mfl 
Id imut, yd fedddn dla mitti qdddr muldna ydl^yik, " Praise 
praise him who does not die; O field, although you died 
our Lord can make you alive In the Shawla the following 
words are sung on the same occasion :— 'Add‘^'»^ 'dddo^f^ Id 
indm wd^ed fi mllku bdqi, milt yd fedddnna, uld metti qdddr 
muldna ydJj^yik, " Praise praise [him who] does not sleep, one 
who is still in his kingdom; die O field, although you died our 
Lord can make you alive ”, Among the Ait Yiisi one group 
of the reapers sing, Mut mut yd fiddan miit, “ Die die O 
field, die And another group answer, Svihdn mil la 
imdt, " Praise be to him who does not die The corn 
which is left must never be taken by the owner of the field, 
although his wife may be among the women who gather it. 
Among the Ulfld Bfi'aziz it must be removed on the day 
when the reaping is finished ; hence, if nobody then comes 
and gathers it, animals are taken to the place to graze it. 

^ See also Laoust, <?/>. cii, p. 378. 
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Most commonly it is appropriated by the women, who must 
pluck it with their hands. While doing this they trill the 
zgdrif, and in Andjra the men fire their guns. The women 
there sing, Bismilld bai ebdina, u ‘la ■A-nbi sallina, “ In the 
name of God in which we began, and we prayed for the 
Prophet ”. After they have finished the gathering of the 
crop they say to the field, Abga ‘la ^gir l-f&ddan, “ Farewell 
O field ”, and cry. In the Hiaina the women sing, Muf yd 
fedddnna, subhdn men Id imuf, qdddr muldna ydfiyih 
bd‘den “ Die O our field, praise be to him who does 

not die; our Lord can make it alive after it dies ”. When 
they are approaching the end of their work they sing, Tdbif 
j-jinna u fdligd wa nwdwar wa l-qdhdf, dukr n-ndbi u 
sdhhed a slat’ ‘dla Miillidmmed, “ Paradise is lovely and 
[its] scents and flowers and sprouts; praise the Prophet and 
profess the faith, O prayer for Mfihammed ”. The very last 
portion of the crop is plucked by the wife of the owner of 
the field, who after gathering a handful throws it up in the air 
so that it falls down on the people. She accompanies this 
ceremony with the words, Ft sgbil lldh, “ For the sake of 
God ” ; and its object is said to be to rid the reapers of the 
fatigue and evil influences they have contracted during 
their work. The women then trill the zgdrif, clap their 
hands, and sing, A t-treg l-bdida Ifdifa ‘dla ddrd sidi ‘Alt, 
yd mma sd‘ddf men zdrH, “ O white road which leads by the 
house of my lord 'Ali; O mother, fortunate are those [women] 
who visited [him] ”. 

The meaning of the custom of leaving a patch of the 
field unreaped seems clear enough. The corn which remains 
is an incarnation of the baraka of the crop ; hence it must 
not be cut with the sickle, which is made of steel and iron, 
but must be plucked with the hand, and hence also the 
zgdrit and the firing of guns, which are commonly believed 
to expel evil influences. The unreaped corn is left untouched 
for a while so as to transmit the baraka to the next year’s 
crop. It is the “ bride of the field ” from which the corn 
is to be re-born, when the field comes to life again. I was 
told that among some Briber in the neighbourhood of 
Mequinez the last sheaf is preserved in the tent till the 
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sowing lime, when its corn is sown before the other 
seed.^ 

When the reaping is finished, or also every afternoon 
successively as long as it lasts, the reaped corn is carried to 
the place in the open where it is going to be threshed. This 
threshing-floor of earth is called in Andjra nwddet'^ in the 
Iliaina ndder^ in the (jarbiya and among the U18.d Bu'aziz, 
as also among other Arabs of the plains, gd'a ®; and among 
the Berbers anrdr^ (Aglu, Amanuz, Demnat, Ait Yfisi, 
Ait Nder), anrdr (Ait Warain), andrd (Tems&man), anndr 
(Ait Waryiger), drndn (At Ubaljli), rrhabi (Ait Sadden).® 
Two stacks arc made there, one of barley and another of 
wheat, unless indeed there happen to be different kinds of 
wheat which the owner wishes to keep separate. The stack 
is called in Arabic fesqar ((jarbiya, Andjr*), ndder or 
nddir (Ulfld Bfi'aziz, Shawia, Mnasara), fdffa (IJidina) ; 
and in Berber taffa or tdffa (Shl6].r), t§Ma (Ait Ytisi, Aif 
Sadden), taffa (Ait N^Sr, Temsfiman), admin (Ait Wardin), 
ahmin (At, UbAljii).® Certain measures are commonly taken 
to protect the stack from evil spirits or other evil influences, or 
to make it grow. The mountaineers of Andjra place at the 
bottom of it salt and some article of steel, to keep oKjnun, 
and an oleander twig as a charm against the evil eye. The 
Ulid Bu'azlz and the Mnasara put salt and tar there as a 
protection against jnun, yeast in order to make the stack 
increase, and pulverised blood of the sheep sacrificed at the 
Great Feast on account of the baraka contained in it. The 
Arabs of the Shawia use for similar purposes tar and yeast; 
those of the yiaina a big piece of rock-salt, rue (which 
likewise is supposed to keep jnun away), and yeast which has 

^ Cf. Laoust, op. cit. p. 377. 

* In the Garbiya the straw-stack is called nwqder, whilst elsewhere 
the name ndder (or nadir) is given to tlie stack of wheat or barley. 

® In the ^iaina l-gd‘a denotes the spot between the stacks of wheat 
and barley where the threshing is done, whereas the whole place is called 
n-ndder. 

* The Aij Sadden give the name anrar to the straw-stack made in 
the shape of a house or a beehive. If small, this stack is called tmrdrt. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 358 sq. 

® See also ibid. p. 358. 
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been kept from inneir ; the Ait N^er rue and harmel, said to 
protect the stack both from jnun and the evil eye; the Ait 
Yiisi, besides salt and rue, a written charm or a stone brought 
from a shrine on which is poured some tar ; the Ait Tem- 
s&man a piece of rock-salt which has been kept in the mosque 
during the 27 th night of Ramadan ; and the Ait Wardin an 
egg or a piece of rock-salt, besides which they thrust into the 
top of the aimin a stick with the skull of a horse or mule or 
some other dead animal at the end of it. But persons or 
families that have become prosperous by robbery, have their 
own peculiar methods of making their stacks grow. In 
Andjra and the Fahs there are families of this kind that are 
in the habit of placing at the bottom of the stack one or 
two bones of some animal which is forbidden to be used as 
food, believing that the corn will increase owing to the 
baraka which in such a case is attributed to the bones. In 
the I^idina persons of the same class put there the skull of 
a dead animal, among the Ait Wardin some bones of a 
sheep which they have stolen and eaten, and among the AiJ 
YiSsi an armful of corn taken from a neighbour’s field. In 
the last-mentioned tribe it is also the custom for such persons 
to steal a little seed from somebody else and mix it with their 
own seed on the day when they begin to sow. 

In the division of Andjra called l-^ait de l-G-aba the 
following custom prevails, which is not found in other 
districts of the tribe. Some day after the 'dn^Ara, but before 
the threshing begins, the people go to the nwddSr and make 
there a dish called ^rdinA by boiling together all the different 
kinds of corn and pulse of the season. After partaking of it 
they call down blessings on the corn and ask God to help 
them in the work which is still to be done. This ceremony 
is called l~fedddn de s-satf, " the hospitality offered 

to the field in the summer ”. 

The threshing-floor is swept clean before the commence¬ 
ment of the threshing, which is called in Arabic ders, and 
in Berber irwdtn (Amanuz), arwa (AiJ Bidden, Ait Yiisi), 
asdrwM (Ait Warain), asdwA^ (Temsiman).^ No Jew, and 
in many places no woman, is allowed to enter the floor, 
^ See also Laoust, op. di, p. 359. 
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and any man who comes there must be clean and leave his 
slippers outside. An old man from the hliaina told me 
that sheep are excluded from the threshing-floor because 
there is baraka in both, and baraka must not come in contact 
with baraka ; but some Berbers from neighbouring tribes 
said that, among them, the prohibition has no other object 
than to prevent the sheep from eating the corn. Among the 
Ait N^er no water must be taken to the threshing-floor, but 
anybody who wants to drink has to go a little aside ; for it is 
believed that water would make the corn damp so that it 
could not be threshed. 

As for the time when the threshing commences, the Ait 
N^er and the Ait Warain consider that there would be little 
or no baraka in corn threshed before the ‘dnsdra day, when 
they fumigate the threshing-floor with the smoke of various 
kinds of {eaves and herbs.^ The A{ Ubajiti likewise never 
begin threshing before the ’dnsdra is over, and fumigate the 
threshing-floor with the smoke of oleander branches, harmol, 
and izri {Artemisia albei). In the GarMya there is no 
objection to threshing before the ‘dnsdra, but the grain must 
not be taken to the granary until it has passed. In Dukkila 
the threshing is commenced on the same days of the week 
as is the ploughing, and among the Ait Temstman on a 
Sunday or Thursday. 

The corn is generally trodden out on the threshing-floor 
by animals—horses, mules, donkeys, or in some tribes, e.g. 
the Ait N^er, by oxen. The wheat is commonly subjected 
to this process a second time, if there is any considerable 
quantity of it, in order to be cleared of the husks which may 
still cling to it; but the barley is threshed first so as to supply 
the animals with fodder. The second threshing of the wheat 
is called in Arabic tgha, in the Berber of the Ait Yiisi agiyis 
or ttgtza. If the wheat is infected with smut (tazAit) the 
Ait Yiisi, before the second threshing, mix with it some chalk 
{abiya^, which is crushed to powder by the animals treading 
on it and thus gives a better colour to the grain. In the 
same tribe, when the corn spread out on the floor has been 
threshed, the animals are driven round on it other ten times 

Supra, ii. 184 sg. 
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as a mere ceremony, the driver counting the turns each time 
he faces the east and after the tenth turn twice repeating the 
words, Ssla 7 Anbi^ " Prayer for the Prophet ”, before he 
drives the animals away. This ceremony, which takes place 
both after the first and second threshing, is undoubtedly a 
kind of l&'sor —that of the threshing,—^the same word, 
'aHar, being used for it as for measuring out the Id'sSr 
of the grain. 



Fio. 136.—^Threshing in the GarbJya. 


The winnowing is done first with pitchforks, which 
separate the ears from the straw, and then with wooden 
shovels, which remove the husks. The fork is called in 
Arabic medra or midra, and in Berber tdzsdrt (Ait Warain), 
tdzzert (Ait N^er), taazdrt (Ait Sddden), tazdrt (Ait Yiisi), 
iezzfi (Temsiman), aserrdnt (Amanuz); the shovel is 
called in Arabic and in Berber llSJi (Ait Warain, 
Ait SdddSn, Ait Ydsi) or ^joh (Xemsimanl. Winnowing 
is in Arabic tedrtya\ the Ait TemsSman call the 
winnow'ing with forks as7d.ssar and that with shovels 
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asffif', the Ait Sadden call the fonner asitscer and the 
latter asffa, and the Ait Yiisi give the name aauzser 
to either kind of winnowingA The Berber tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Fez and the Arabs of the yiaina winnow 
their corn only when a westerly wind is blowing, there being 
no baraka in other winds. In order to produce such a wind 
the people of the i^iaina make at the threshing-floor a cairn 
which they dedicate to Sidi Bel ‘Abb^s (kdrkdr sidi Bel 
'Abbas'). If no west wind is blowing the Ait Warain like¬ 
wise pile up stones on the western side of the threshing-floor 
and invoke Sidi Bel ‘Abbas with the words, AkerkumneS a 
sidi Bel 'Abbas, “ Your cairn, O Sidi Bel 'Abb^s Among 
the Ait Yusi, when the stacks (Jc^iwin) of barley and wheat 
are built, a pile of stones is made on the west side of them ; 
this, also, is “ Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ cairn ” (asfrur n sidi Bell 
'Abbas), and, as we shall sec presently, it is stained with 
sacrificial blood in order that the saint shall send a westerly 
wind. If this fails to produce the desired effect, new stones 
arc added to the cairn with invocations addressed to him, or 
a fork is thrust into the threshing-floor with a sheaf of corn 
Qddla) stuck on it. While the corn is being tossed in the air 
with the forks, the winnowers sing antiphonally, in Arabic, 
A Hbub yd Hbub—Ddi t-tben, l}.alli l-hbub, " O Hbub [the. 
name which is on this occasion given to the west wind for 
the sake of the rhyme], O Hbub ”—“ Take the straw, leave 
the grain Among the Ait N^er, in order to get a west 
wind, the women hang a mallet on the tent and the men 
thrust a pitch-fork in the threshing-floor, fixing a sheaf at 
the other end of it. The Shlolji of Aglu, again, try to raise 
the wind by tying a rag to the end of a reed, which is then 
thrust into the heap of unwinnowed corn by a woman who 
has given birth to a child every year of her married life. 
In these cases wind is supposed to be produced by the sus¬ 
pension of an object—a sheaf, mallet, or rag,—ready to be 
moved by the first breeze, whereas another method is 
resorted to by the At Ubahti. When the people on the 
threshing-floor are waiting for wind it is announced that 
so-and-so, who is a notorious liar, is coming, although 
^ See also Lanust, op. cif. p. 360 sg. 
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this is not true ; in other words, a lie is told about a liar, 
and this is supposed to raise the wind because, when a person 
is speaking what is not true, it is commonly said of his talk that 
it is gSr rrSh, which literally means that it is “ only wind 
After the first threshing and winnowing the wheat is, in 
some tribes, shovelled into a hollow, in Arabic called Asel^ in 
Berber anhl (Ait Saddgn, Ait N^er), which is covered with 
sheaves or clothing so as to keep off the evil eye. The Arabs 
of the !yi4ina put in the wheat a sickle (minjil) and some 
rock-salt, as a protection against jniin, and a stone of the 
kind used for sharpening tools (kdjra sainiyd) to which is 
attributed baraka, in order to make the grain heavy. The 
Ait Warain likewise put a sickle {amjer) there and some 
rock-salt; the Ait N^er a sickle and a stone and on the top 
of the corn a small bottle of tar, the jniin being afraid of 
tar as well as of steel and salt; and the Ait Sadden a sickle 
{amgur) or a plough-point (Jagursd) and a stone, and in 
many cases a stick which has either grown at Mfllai 
‘Abdsslam’s shrine or been taken there and brought back 
again and consequently participates in his baraka. 

The heap of ready threshed corn—which is called in 
Arabic ?dba, and in Berber tirrit (Iglfwa), tirU (ibid., 
Amanuz, Aglu), tirrit (Ait N^er, Ait Ydsi, Ait Sadden), 
tirrejt (Ait Wardin), dirrest (Ait Waryager), tiarreSt (Tem- 
sSman) —is protected against jniin by salt (^idina, Andjra, 
Ait Waryiger, Ait Warain, Igliwa), tar (Ait Ydsi), rue 
(IJiaina), or harmel (At Ubdhti), and extremely frequently 
by a sickle or a dagger. But where the dagger or sickle is 
thrust into the top of the heap it is also looked upon as a 
charm against the evil eye (Dukkila, Andjra, Demnat), being 
apt to attract the first glance, which is supposed to be the 
most dangerous ; and the same is the case with the lump of 
earth which in various places (Dukkala, Demnat, Igliwa, 
Aglu) is put on the heap, although its object may perhaps 
partly be to make the grain big and heavy. As a protection 
against the evil eye the heap is very frequently covered with 
clothing, at least in part. Outside Sefru I saw a cloak thrown 
on the top of it, whilst in Dukkala its sides are often covered 
^ See also Laousi, op, cit, p. 360. 
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with clean clothing, a sickle or dagger and a lump of earth 
being placed on its top. 

The heap of threshed corn, however, has to be protected 
not only against supernatural dangers, but against natural 
risks as well. It is liable to be robbed by ants. In order 
to prevent this the Ail Ydsi put a palmetto leaf into the hole 
from which the ants come out, with the following incantation 
in Arabic:— Qal Ikum stdna Stiliman, Jitlu hq4 s-Skdl 
au kdrju min had l-mkdn, “ Our lord Solomon said to you, 
‘ Twist this rope or go away from this place ’ The same 
is done if there are ants in the house or tent.^ In Andjra, 
again, to protect the heap of grain from the invasion of ants 
seven knots are made on the fresh and soft central leaf of a 
palmetto, a few words of the Koran being recited for each 
knot, and the leaf is then put into the hole from which the 
ants are coming out; and if there are several holes the same 
thing is done to each of them. Moreover, there are also 
human robbers, and for their sake the corn has to be guarded 
at night as long as the threshing lasts. But the watchmen 
must stay at a little distance from the threshing-floor so as 
not to disturb the jniin of the place, who may come and 
increase the baraka of the corn. In this case the jniin may 
be regarded as personifications of the beneficial clement 
of its holiness. 

It is generally believed that the grain may still grow in 
weight or quantity after it has been threshed. To promote 
such a growth a stone is put in or underneath the heap 
(I^iaina, Ait Ydsi, Ait N^er, Aj Ubabti) or a piece of bread 
is put inside it (Ait N^er, Andjra). In Andjra seven pieces 
of bread made with salt are sometimes placed along its edge, 
and although this practice was represented to me as a pre¬ 
caution against the devil, its object may at the same time 
very well be to give additional baraka to the grain. In the 
same tribe, in order to increase its quantity, some earth 
taken from seven different ant-hills is at night strewn on the 
heap after some passages of the Koran have been read over the 
earth. For a similar purpose seven tamarisk (atraf) branches 
are stuck round the edge of the heap of wheat. Moreover, 
Among the Ait Sadden it is done on this occasion only. 
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there arc persons who increase the baraka of their heaps by 
taking grain from those of others and putting it on their own ; 
but this is a wicked deed because they may thereby deprive 
the other heaps of their holiness. 

The most important methods of imparting additional 
holiness to the grain, however, are the making of a sacrifice 
and the partaking of a meal, followed by blessings, on the 
threshing-floor. 

Among the Ait Ydsi, before the threshing commences, 
a sheep, goat, or cock is sacrificed on the floor, and the 
bleeding victim is taken round the stacks and to the cairn, 
which is stained with its blood. This is 'dr on “ the saints 
of the country ” (ssaliiiin n tdmdsirt) that they shall give 
baraka to the corn, on the inselmen (Jnun) that they shall not 
steal from it, and on Sidi Bel ‘Abbas that he shall send a 
westerly wind. This sacrifice, however, is not performed by 
persons who succeed by lltram and put stolen corn underneath 
their stacks, nor do such persons make a cairn on the 
threshing-floor ; by omitting all this they need not be afraid 
of being found out, as they are well known anyhow, and the 
trifle they take from their neighbours’ corn is not supposed 
to deprive it of its baraka. The sacrifice is followed by a 
meal on the threshing-floor with a few invited guests, after 
which the threshing begins. Before the commencement of 
the second threshing of the wheat another sacrifice, called 
tawgrUst dgiyh, is made on Sidi Bel ‘Abbas’ cairn as 'dr on 
jnun and saints, and a meal consisting of afttdl {seksti) and 
meat is partaken of at the threshing-floor; afttal must be 
served on this occasion so that there shall be as many measures 
(lemjud) of corn as there are grains in the afttdl. Among 
the Ait Warain also, on the day when the threshing begins, 
the farmer sacrifices on the threshing-floor a sheep or goat 
as 'dr on the spirits of the place. After its throat is cut the 
victim is, while still alive, taken round the floor from right 
to left with the blood gushing out from the wound, and is then 
divided between the farmer and his workmen, each taking 
his portion home to eat it there. Among the Ait Sadden 
there is an optional sacrifice before the second threshing of 
the wheat begins, but a meal of ftd'dm (siksA), with or 
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thoul meal, on I he threshing-floor is considered necessary 
1 this occasion for the purpose of increasing the grain in the 
me magical manner as among the Ait Yiisi. Among the 
't Nder, while the second threshing is proceeding, the 
rmer sacrifices a sheep or goat close by, putting himself 
id the workmen under the 'dr of the spirits of the place, 
king them not to make them ill but to help them in their 
)rk, and calling down blessings on themselves and their 
ildren that they may have a good year. The meat is 
rried to the tent to be prepared, and is then taken back 
gether with ajttdl. This is the regular custom, but it may 
30 be that, if the farmer has not many animals, he buys the 
eat instead of making a sacrifice. The food is eaten by the 
en on the spot and neighbours who are invited to come and 
.rlakc of it; and after the meal they make fdt^a^ asking 
od to give them peace and strength to finish their work and 
let them and their children have corn to eat during the year. 
Similar customs are found among Arabic-speaking trilics. 
the Shawla, before the threshing commences, a sheep is 
lughtercd on the threshing-floor, which is stained by its 
ood, and the people then retire to a short distance from it 
th the slaughtered animal “ to leave the gd'a alone with 
od ” ; one part of the sheep is eaten by the workmen, whilst 
lother part is taken by the farmer to his home. In Duk- 
.la, when some of the corn has been threshed, a sacrifice 
bekd) is offered to the spirits, or “ masters of the ground " 
imwdltn l-ard), or, as I have also heard it put, to the sdba, so 
at there shall be baraka in the grain, A fowl, or perhaps 
en a sheep, is killed on the threshing-floor in such a manner 
to make its blood splash on the threshed corn, and some- 
nes the victim is taken three times round the place ; after 
e fowl or mutton has been boiled at home, it is eaten with 
/ksd by the farmer and workmen close to the threshing-floor. 
)me people in Dukk^la, however, defer this sacrifice and 
e subsequent meal till the threshing is finished ; and among 
e Shloh it seems to be the rule to do so. Thus at Aglu, 
1 the day when the grain is going to be removed from the 
reshing-floor, the farmer slaughters a sheep in order to 
crease its baraka ; it is sacrificed to “ the masters of the 
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threshing-floor ” {Imluk Jtnrdr), who arc addressed thus :— 
Lmluk unrar, hdiyag n^drs fUlaun, “ Masters of the 
threshing-floor, look here, we killed for you Here, as 
elsewhere, the spirits are supposed to lake the blood of the 
victim, while the meat is eaten in the farmer’s house by him¬ 
self, his family, and the workmen, after the grain has been 
carried away from the anrar. At Demnat a quadruped, by 
preference a sheep, is likewise sacrificed on the threshing- 
floor when the threshing has come to an end ; the contact with 
its blood is believed to give baraka to the corn, while its 
flesh is taken to the farmer’s house to be used as food. In 
the Hiaina, if the threshed corn amounts to one hundred 
sjidf (sing, sdhfa) —that is, six thousand mdud (plur. of 
mudd), —a bull is slaughtered, and its meat eaten, at the 
threshing-floor, after which fdf^a is made on behalf of the 
owner of the corn ; but otherwise there is no sacrifice at the 
threshing-floor. 

As appears from these instances, the sacrifice at the 
threshing-floor may or may not be accompanied with a meal 
at the same place. On the other hand, there arc also tribes 
in which it is the custom to have on the threshing-floor meals 
which are not preceded by any sacrifice. In the Hidina, 
when five or six layers of wheat have been threshed, the 
neighbours are asked to come and help to shovel it into the 
ndel, or hollow on the border of the threshing-floor, and the 
farmer gives there a meal of t&'am (seksd) to everybody 
present. Among the Ait Warain the meal on the threshing- 
floor only takes place after the wheat, or at least part of it, 
has been threshed and winnowed a second time. The 
farmer then kills a sheep at his house, and a large dish filled 
with seks^i and meat on the top of it is carried to the threshing- 
floor, where, after the meal, fdtha is made and blessings are 
called down on the farmer with the wish that benefits may 
come from every grain eaten ; fdtha is likewise made on 
behalf of the Sultan, parents dead or alive, friends who are 
absent and those who are ill. It is worth remembering that 
in the same tribe a sacrifice is made on the threshing-floor 
on the day when the threshing commences, but there is no 
common meal on that occasion. In the (jarbtya, on the 
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other hand, I have found no threshing sacrifice at all, only a 
meal called Id-gyds, consisting of siksil with milk, pumpkins, 
and perhaps dried meat, which is given by the farmer at the 
gd'a on the day when the threshing of the wheat is finished. 
In some parts of Andjra, when the wheat has been threshed 
and the heap is still on the threshing-floor, the farmer 
slaughters a sheep and takes there a portion of its meat 
together with kiisksA to be eaten by himself, the workmen, 
and others who happen to be present, after which blessings 
are invoked on the grain. This meal is called l-gidz, or 
t-fdgyis, and is said to be l-krama di s-?dba, “ the feast of 
the heap of corn " ; it is maintained that it makes the hca'p 
grow big, whereas if it were omitted insects would eat the 
wheat. Pieces of the raw meat of the slaughtered sheep arc 
also sent to the neighbours. In various tribes (I^idina, 
Dukkdla, Ait Warain, Ait Sddden, Ait N^jSr) it is the custom 
that the dish in which the food was taken to the threshing- 
floor shall be returned filled with wheat, to give baraka to 
the house or, especially, because it is considered unlucky 
to send back empty a dish which was full when it left the 
house or tent. Among the Ait Warain the second measure 
(Imudd) is poured into it when the grain is measured on the 
evening of the same day. 

Yet although the people are most anxious that the baraka 
in their heaps of grain shall be strong and rich, it may also 
be excessive and thereby become a danger to the farmer and 
his family. As we have noticed before,^ there may be 
qasq^m in the heap, and measures are taken to avert the 
danger connected with it. 

The threshing and winnowing of the corn is followed 
by the measuring of the grain, and in this process also 
precautions are required to preserve its baraka. In many 
places it is only done after sunset or about daybreak so as 
to prevent the grain from being affected by the evil eye. In 
the yidina the man who is going to measure it, immediately 
before he begins his work, moves a shovel once round the 
heap from right to left, takes with it some grain with which 
he fills his left hand, pours the grain from there into his 
^ Supra, i. 220. 
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right hand, and at last throws it over the blanket covering 
the heap ; he throws it into the evil eye, my informant says, 
blinding it as it were. It is a common requirement that the 
person who measures the grain shall not only be clean but 
also a good and religious man who is in the habit of saying 
his daily prayers. While engaged in his work he faces the 
east with his head covered, as if he wci-e praying, and nobody 
must stand in front of him. He must not count aloud, nor 
is anybody else allowed to speak. The first measure is not 
counted at all but put aside as “ the mudd of Sldi Bel 
‘Abbas ”—^in Arabic l-mtidd d stdi Bel ‘Abb^s or (in Andjra) 
l-mudd ed mMai l-Abbcis, in Berber Imudd n stdi (or n stdi) 
Bel (or Belt) 'Abbas —or “the mudd of the Prophet”— 
in Arabic mudd in-nbi (Uiaina), in Berber Imudd ni nnbi 
(Ait Sadden),—and given to the schoolmaster of the village 
or the ploughman or scribes or poor people or some shereef 
who comes to the place or the living relatives of some 
deceased saint; if there is no schoolmaster in the village, the 
ploughman is often considered to have a right to it. In the 
Garblya it is the custom to take from it a handful of grain 
and throw it back again on the heap, to give the latter the 
benefit of Sidi Bel 'Abbas’ baraka. In some instances the 
mtidd dedicated to him is set apart each time grain is 
measured, in others the first time only; and this practice 
prevails both in the case of any kind of corn and also, though 
not universally, in the case of pulse, if there is a considerable 
quantity of it. The so-called “ mudd of Sidi Bel ‘Abbas ”, 
however, is not necessarily a whole mudd\ among the Ait 
Yiisi, for example, the measure called arb'ai is only a fourth 
part of the mudd of Sefru, and yet the first arb'di is styled 
Imudd n stdi Bell 'Abbas. In Dukk&la some handfuls only 
are set aside with the words, Ha saddqt&k a sidi Bel 'Abbas, 
" Here are your alms, 0 Sxdi Bel ‘Abbas ” ; this is called 
l-'abb^tya, and is either left where it is put or given to some 
poor person. The first-fruit offering to Sidi Bel ‘Abbas is 
believed to secure his blessing for the corn or pulse from 
which it is taken and which, if it were omitted, would be 
haunted by jnun.^ The Igllwa give the first basket {taryalt) 
of any kind of corn to the patron saint of their country 
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(^sfh n tdmasirt), Sidi ‘Ali u Mhammd, as represented by his 
descendants. The first-fruit offering has no doubt originated 
in the fear of the first or the new, although, by being offered 
to a saint, the first measure has been utilised as a means of 
transferring baraka to the rest. 

The grain is, indeed, considered to be able to increase as 
long as it remains on the threshing-floor, and even after¬ 
wards. An old Berber from Aglu told me that when the 
people in the morning begin to take away grain from the 
threshing-floor and estimate that the work will be finished 
about noon, it may in point of fact last till sunset, for the 
reason that the heap of grain has been growing while they 
have been working. Another Berber, from the Rif, said 
that the baraka of the corn particularly displays itself when 
the grain touches the rmudd by which it is measured ; it 
may happen that the heap of threshed corn is quite small 
and yet when measured gives a largo quantity of grain, 
whereas a large heap may give a small quantity. It is 
therefore natural that the person who measures the grain 
should try to impart to it as much baraka as possible and at 
the same time to keep off evil influences and to avoid every¬ 
thing which might cause it harm. In counting the measures 
he thus makes use of lucky or holy words, names, or phrases 
instead of, or in addition to, the ordinary numerals, and often 
takes care not to mention dangerous numbers ; with regard 
to the holy words I was told that they put the jniin to flight 
(Andjra). 

In the (jarbiya I heard the following counting:— 
Bdrka min dlldh, hddi barkfdin, hddi tldfa, hddi drb'a, 
hddi Jtdmsa / 'ain yiblis^ hddi sitfa, hddi sdhla, hddi 
nidminnau dlldh l-bdraka, hddi nes'du dlldk t-fduba 
u l-gdfran, hddi 'dlra u sihdb A-nbi rasulU llah, ' ‘ Blessing 
from God, here two blessings, here three, here four, 
here five in the eye of the devil,^ here six, here easy 
(instead of ‘ seven ’, which is called ‘ difficult ’ in the 
common phrase seb'a s'diba), here we wish for a blessing 
from God (instead of ‘eight’, fminya, on account of its 
phonetical resemblance to nefmennati), here we ask God for 
3 Cf. supra, i. 445. 
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repentance and forgiveness (instead of ‘ nine ts'a), here 
ten and the friends of the Prophet the apostle of God 
The Arabs of the IJiaina say, Bdrka men dlldh, barkfdin, 
tldtfa, drb'a, u drb'a, hS sitfa, sdhla, nefmennau l-fydir 
'and dlldh, nis'du l-Jidir 'and dlldk, 'ddra s^db ^~nbi, fiddds 
l}dt‘ stdna Yusef, dpnds dtndsar dhar, " Blessing from God, 
two blessings, three, four, and four (instead of five), here 
six, easy (instead of seven), we wish for good from God 
(instead of eight), we beg for good from God (instead of nine), 
ten the friends of the Prophet, eleven the brothers of our lord 
Yusef, twelve twelve months Then the counting is con¬ 
tinued in the ordinary manner except that all numbers 
containing either five or seven are avoided ; thus instead of 
fifteen is said " and fourteen ” (tt arbd'taf) and instead of 
seventeen is said “ and sixteen ” (« seftdf). The U13.d 
Bfi'aziz say, Wa^d llah, Id fdni m'ak (three to seven as 
usual), tmdnya ndtminnait llahy ts'a ns'ad Uak, 'ddra §hdb 
d-nbi, " One is God, he has no second, . . . eight we wish 
[for good from] God, nine we ask God, ten the friends of 
the Prophet The number nine is also in other circum¬ 
stances considered a somewhat dangerous number and has 
often the said phrase added to it; and the UlSd Bfi'aziz avoid 
it altogether when speaking of the price of an animal. 
Instead of nine they say " eight and one ” or " ten less one ” ; 
and if a person offers for the animal for example nine dollars, 
the owner of it replies, Ts'a fi 'ain s-Hfan, “ Nine in the 
devil’s eye ”. 

The following counting is in use among the Ait Yfisi;— 
Ha bdrka nd lldh, hd bdrktndin, hd tldta, kd rb'a, hd d rb'a, 
hd stta, hd u stta, hd tmdnya netminnau l^Sr (or llafi), hd 
ts'a bah rdhbi, hd s^db 4nbi 'd^ra, " Here is the blessing of 
God, here are two blessings, here three, here four, and here 

1 In Palestine many Muhammadans, when measuring the grain, 
say " God is one ” for the first measure, and “ He has no second ” for 
the next. They also avoid mentioning the numbers for some of the 
following measures, saying " your hand ” instead of five; " a blessing ”, 
instead of seven (unless they prefer passing over it in silence); “ pray 
in the name of Muhammed ”, instead of nine; and “ there are ten ” 
instead of eleven (Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land [London, 1906], 
p. 212 sq.). 
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four, here six, and here six, here eight we wish for good 
(or, ‘ [for good from] God ’), here nine the gate of God, here the 
friends of the Prophet ten Subsequently both five and 
seven are mentioned as usual. A native of the At Ubijiti, 
for many years resident among the Ait Nder, told me that 
the latter count as follows :— Bismilld, barkd mn alldh, 
barktdin, bdrakt •Anbi, n&rbfyd, f/dmsa fi ‘din iblis, sitta fi 
'din wildu, Hb'a mn alldh, ntminnau lltSr, nssd'du, s};iab 
Anbi, alldhu mdr^i 'dldhum, hd tnas, “ In the name of God, 
blessing from God (one), two blessings, the blessing of the 
Prophet (three), we shall profit (four), five in the devil’s eye, 
six in the eye of his son, satiation from God (seven, on account 
of the resemblance between leb'a and sSb'd), we wish for 
good (eight), we shall be lucky (nine), the friends of the 
Prophet (ten), God is gracious to them (eleven), here is 
twelve 

When the corn or pulse is measured a tenth part of it is, 
or should be, set aside and given away to the poor, widows, 
scribes, or shereefs ; it is said that otherwise there is no 
baraka in it or that it will be haunted by jnun or infested with 
vermin or pilfered by men. The Uldd Bd'aziz maintain 
that if the tenth measure of corn is not set aside for the said 
purpose, that corn will spoil the whole contents of the 
granary in which it is stored, and will cause sickness to any 
animal eating of it. These alms, which are called Id-dor 
(or la-dor'), are prescribed as a religious duty ; but the 
prescription is by no means universally followed, and in 
many places the giving of la-dor is quite an exception. 

After the grain has been measured it is taken from the 
threshing-floor to the place where it is to be stored. Among 
the Ait Warain, on the day when all the grain has been thus 
removed, the farmer gives on the anrdr a meal of siks^ and 
mutton with the other farmers of the village and all the men 
who took part in the work as guests, after which fdtj^a is 
made and the participants call down blessings on themselves. 

^ This manner of counting the measures of grain resembles that 
prevalent among the natives of el-Qal'a (Oran) in Algeria, which is given 
by M, Doutt^ {Magie et religion dam I'Afrique du Nord [Alger, 1909], 
p. 179 sg.) on the authority of M. Destaing. 
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Later on the same day or early next morning the widows of 
the village, and perhaps the wife of the ploughman as well, 
come and sweep the place and take the grain which is left; 
for it is the custom that when the measured corn is carried 
away the threshing-floor should not be swept clean, as the 
grain remaining there is supposed to contain its baraka. 
Among the Ait N^er women belonging to the farmer’s and 
ploughman’s families sweep the threshing-floor and divide 
the grain between themselves. Among the Ait Yiisi the 
threshing-floor must not be swept until all the corn has been 
carried away from it, lest the baraka should be swept away. 
The Shloh of Aglu consider that the grain left behind on 
the anrar contains much baraka and use it therefore, mixed 
with other grain, for seed. These customs evidently corre¬ 
spond to the practice of leaving a patch of the field un- 
rcaped : the grain left on the ground preserves the baraka 
of the corn at the threshing-floor and transmits it to the next 
year’s crops, more particularly when afterwards used as seed. 

Among the people of the plains the grain is stored in 
subterranean granaries consisting of a circular, bottle-shaped 
pit, the mouth of which is carefully sealed. Such a granary 
is called in Arabic mdtmura (Ulid Bfl'aziz) or mdtmdr (plur. 
mfdmar ; Andjra), and in Berber tasrdft (plur. tiserfin ; 
Aglu), tasrdft (plur. tiserfin ; Ait Warain), tdsrdft (plur. 
tiserfin ; Ait Yiisi, Ait Sadden, Ait Nder), ddsrdft (Ait 
Waryflger).^ At each village there is a place, called l-mers^ 
which contains a larger or smaller group of these pits. 
Among the mountaineers aboveground granaries are found ; 
the Ait Warain call a granary of this kind tahzdnt (from the 
Arabic hdzna, ‘ ‘ treasury ”). In the mountains of the Ait 
Yiisi the grain is stored in a division of the dwelling-house 
named Imd^zen, or rather in two divisions {ISmhdzen), one 
for wheat and another for barley ; and the Amanuz likewise 
keep the grain in their houses, in a special room called 
ahdnu or, if small, tafyanut. Certain things are often placed 
in the granary either to protect the people who are working 
there or the grain against jnun or to increase the baraka of 
the grain. At Aglu some harmel is put on the straw which 
See also Laoiist, op^ cit. p. 362. 
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is laid on the bottom of the tasrdft to keep off jniin from the 
man who makes the place ready for the storage. At Dcmnat 
and among the Igliwa salt is put in the granary to prevent 
jniin from taking away grain when persons come to fetch it. 
The Ait Warain protect their granaries against the same 
enemy with rock-salt and harmcl, and the Arabs of the 
tiiaina with salt and rue, besides which they make use of 
squill {Jar'tin) to keep away vermin with its smell. In 
Dukkala people put there tar and salt as a safeguard against 
jnun^ yeast to make the grain increase, and dried blood of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast to give it the benefit of 
its holiness. In Andjra baraka is added to the grain by a 
piece of bread being placed in the mdtm&r ; while the Ait 
Waryiger, according to a scribe from their tribe, believe 
that the holiness of the granary itself may make the grain 
increase after it has been put there. But in other tribes, like 
the Ait Yiisi, the corn which is stored in the granary is no 
longer supposed to be capable of increasing, nor to be 
haunted by Jniin ; hence nothing is put with it. 

Before a person enters the subterranean granary it must 
be opened for some hours or longer, since otherwise the heat 
there is supposed to cause his death or make him seriously 
ill when he again comes out into the fresh air ; but this 
precaution is not held necessary if the granary is full of corn 
or if it is opened very frequently. Anybody who goes into 
a granary must first remove his slippers and must also be 
sexually clean. If he were not clean, it is believed not only 
that the grain would lose its baraka but that he himself would 
fall ill; a Berber from the Ait Warain told me that he once 
got bad boils because he entered a granary in a state of un¬ 
cleanness. Women are commonly forbidden to go into the 
granaries so as not to spoil the baraka of the latter; but 
the Igliwa make an exception for such women as are in the 
habit of praying, and in the IJiaina all women are allowed 
to enter the granary though not to tread on the threshing- 
floor. In Andjra it is said that if an unmarried woman goes 
into a mdtmUr she will never marry, that a married woman 
who docs so will never have a child, and that a woman with 
child will have a miscarriage. In the same district schoolboys 
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and students who have not yet completed their study of the 
Koran must likewise keep away from the mdtm'S.r, lest they 
should become unable to learn anything more or cease to 
grow. This is one instance out of many in which it is 
supposed to be injurious for baraka, as well as for unclean 
individuals, to come in contact with haraka. 

It is a common custom that the person who takes grain 
from the granary says the bismilldh, with or without adding 
the words r^aljtmdn r-rdlfim, so as to drive away the jnun 
or the devil. The Ait Warain say, Bismilld u ttakiinna ‘dl 
alldh a barakt sidi Bel 'Abbas^ “ In the name of God and 
we trust God, O blessing of Sidi Bel ‘Abbas ”. The Shloh 
say, Bismilldh yd rdbbi Ibaraka, “ In the name of God, O 
God a blessing ”, or some similar phrase ; the person in 
question may repeat this three times, each time taking with 
both hands as much grain as he can hold, and if at the 
third time some grain in the heap slides down there is 
supposed to be much baraka in it. In the Hiaina the corn 
in the granary must always be levelled, since it is believed 
that any person or animal who should eat grain left in a 
pile along the wall would die in consequence. Among the 
Ait Warain, when corn is for the first time fetched from the 
granary, the widows of the village come there and receive 
each their share of what is taken out, in order that there 
shall be baraka in the granary. This custom is probably in 
its origin akin to the setting apart of “ the mudd of Sidi 
Bel ‘Abbg.s 

The grinding of the corn is also subject to certain rules. 
Evil influences of various kinds must be avoided. The 
woman who grinds it must be clean lest the flour should be 
bad (Andjra). Among the Ait Warain she says the bismilldh 
before starting and sprinkles a little salt on the handmill 
{fasirt; in Arabic The Ait Waryiger put some salt 

in the hole of the handmill (ddsirt) to prevent Jniln from 
coming to steal flour. In the ^iaina, where corn is mostly 
ground at night, it is said thaty«M« would rob the grain of its 
baraka if the work were done in the dark—an idea closely 
related to the prohibition, found among some neighbouring 
Berbers, of taking corn (Ait N§er) or at least wheat (Ait 
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Sadden) out of the tent or house between sunset and the 
following morning. In several tribes all grinding is abstained 
from at (At Ubahti) or after (Igliwa) the 'd^ar, or mid-after¬ 
noon, prayer, when they«MM are believed to come out from 
their haunts, or between 'ci^ar and sunset (^iaina. Ait 
Warain, Ait Yiisi, Ait Nder).^ The Iglfwa do not even 
touch grain after ‘a/air, and in Andjra and among the Ait 
Waryager nobody is then allowed to lend his handmill to a 
neighbour. The Ait Ydsi abstain from taking corn or the 
handmill (asery) out of the house or tent between ‘dsar 
and sunset. Among the Ait Warain the latter must be 
covered up if it is removed from the house after ‘dsar, and 
at any time they insist upon its being taken out whole as it is 
and not in pieces. In the IJiaina, however, there is an inter¬ 
esting exception to the rule which prohibits grinding between 
‘dfar and sunset in so far that, if a person in the village dies, 
the wheat which is distributed among the relatives for 
grinding is only ground just in those hours. Such wheat is 
perhaps considered to be in some measure polluted by death 
and therefore unfit to be ground at the same time as other 
corn. The idea that grinding is liable to be affected by the 
defilement of death is very obvious in the custom of the Ait 
Ydsi which forbids it altogether when there is a death in 
the village, and also on the day of the funeral if this docs not 
coincide with the day of the death ; and this rule even applies 
to the people in a neighbouring village, if related to the 
deceased. In the (jarbiya, again, no grinding must be done 
on a Friday. 

But fear of exposing the corn to evil influences is not the 
only motive which has led to prohibiting grinding in particular 
circumstances : it is also sometimes considered to exercise 
an injurious effect on domestic animals and people. Among 
the Ait Sadden it is the custom that if a mare foals no corn 
must be ground in the household for three days. Among the 
Ul&d Bfi'aziz, if a person has bought an animal with money 
gained by selling corn from his own field, there must be no 
grinding between sunset and the 'd^a prayer, lest the animal 

^ Among the Ait SdddSn certain households, only, avoid grinding at 
'd^ar. 
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should die or some other evil happen to il. In the (larbiya 
there must be no grinding in the afternoon when the domestic 
animals come back to the village from the pasture. The 
Ait Warain maintain that grinding between 'dsar and sunset 
would cause destruction among the animals which then return. 
Among the Ait N^er and in the IJiaina grinding between 
'dsar and sunset is supposed to cause death or give bqs not 
only to domestic animals but to persons of the household 
as well. In the latter tribe there is a village named Ulad 
t-Tl.lcb, in the district of the U14d M611uk, where no woman 
from another village is allowed to grind corn since her doing 
so is believed to cause death among its inhabitants. I 
have never heard an explanation of any of these customs 
or beliefs, but I presume that the destructive tendencies 
occasionally ascribed to grinding belong to the sphere of 
homoeopathic magic, being suggested by the crushing of 
the grain in the mill. The baraka of the grain readily charges 
the act with magic energy, and it becomes dangerous to a 
creature in a delicate condition like a new-born foal, or to 
an animal which is closely connected with its owner’s corn 
as among the Ulid Bfi'^ziz, or to animals or men who are 
near the spot where the grinding takes place at a time of the 
day when evil spirits are about, or when the woman who 
grinds is a stranger. It remains, however, to add that the 
rules and practices relating to grinding are not all of a 
prophylactic character intended to protect the grain or 
animals or men against evil influences, but that there are also 
some from which more positive benefits are expected. The 
Ait Warain never leave their handraills quite empty however 
hungry they be, so that they shall have corn to grind in the 
future also. For the same reason the Ait Yiisi, when the 
grinding is finished, put some grain into the mill; and at 
the Little Feast they give/^/ra to it. The women of the Ait 
Sadden, as said above, fill their handmills with wheat and 
cover them up on mut l-ard, the 17 th of May. In the 
Garbiya the first thing ground in a new handmill is some 
barley which is then thrown into a river, in order that there 
shall always be corn to grind as there is always water running 
in the river. 
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Magic propensities arc also ascribed to the flour, which 
is called in Arabic fliSn and in Berber dm (Ait Warain), 
aggurr (Ait Yiisi), or aggum (Ait Sadden, Amanuz).^ A 
Berber from the Ait Warain told me that he falls asleep if he 
hears the noise of a mill, because, when he was a little child, 
his mother strewed some flour from the mill on his head to 
make him sleep, this being a cure for sleeplessness in 
children. The At Ubahti believe that if an unmarried person 
eats flour there will be cold and rainy weather at his or her 
wedding,® In the same tribe it is the custom to add salt, by 
preference rock-salt, a small piece of charcoal, and some 
flour to money which is buried in the ground in order to 
protect it against jnun. The Ait Yiisi bury with it some flour 
and tar or, if they have no tar, a piece of charcoal. The 
Ait Waryiger put tar and flour into the wooden box or 
earthenware vessel in which money is buried—tar in order 
to prevent the jniin from striking the owner when he again 
digs up his money, and flour, I was told, to keep the money 
clean. But perhaps the latter also is intended to serve as a 
protection against those spirits; in the same tribe a little salt 
and a grain of barley are sometimes put into a written charm 
to prevent it from being spoilt by jniin, who arc said to be 
afraid of corn after the ra'Sor ila-sor) has been paid out of it. 
At the Great Feast flour is used as a means of purifying the 
sacrificial animal before it is killed; ® and people who have 
attended a burial purify themselves by touching flour.* 

There is also baraka in the bread, called in Arabic }},obz 
and in the various Berber dialects of Morocco agrum or 
agrom} We have seen that bread is used as a means of 
increasing the baraka of the corn ; and like everything holy 
it is also subject to various taboos.® Bread and corn 
picked up from the road contain much baraka. In Andjra 

^ See also Laoust, op. cit. p, 76. 

® For flour and corn as rain-cliarms see infra, p. 272 sq. 

® Supra, ii. 116 sq. 

* Infra, p. 463. For the ritual use of flour see also supra, ii. 32, 
and ‘ Index s.v. Flour. 

® Cf. Laoust, op. cit. p. 76 n. 6. 

® Supra, i. 239, 240, 252. For the ritual use of bread see also 
‘ Index ’, s.v. Bread. 
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such corn is mixed with the seed to improve the crops, and 
among the Ait Yusi, if an ear of wheat is found on the road, it 
is considered good to sow the seed in it separately on a special 
spot; the grain resulting from the crop is again sown separ¬ 
ately, and the same procedure is repeated as long as the 
person remains alive. When he dies, part of this wheat is 
sold and the money spent on buying his shroud and defraying 
the funeral expenses, whilst another part is used for the 
supper given on the second day after the funeral ; 

but there may still be left of it some for his children. 

There are superstitions connected with other things made 
of corn besides bread. When the UlAd Bii'aztz make 
g^lya by roasting corn or pulse in an earthenware pan 
(tajtn), they stir it not with a stick but with their fingers, 
lest the kind of corn or pulse which they are roasting should 
become dear. They also believe that if a child eats gdlya 
which has been standing over night, it will have pimples on 
its face. A similar belief prevails among the AiJ SaddSn 
and the Ait Yiisi with reference not only to children but to 
young people in general. The Ait Yiisi, however, think that 
they can cure this disease by making some fresh g^lya, or 
tHrifi as they call it, this time without salt, and burying it in 
the grave of a stranger 6 ^ib') ; they evidently have 

the idea that they at the same time bury the pimples, which 
are actually called “ wheat ”, erdSn. The same Berber tribes 
believe that if anybody is eating turijt and hides it when a 
child or young person comes, the latter will have pimples 
on his face; by such a method, I was told, the beauty of 
many a young woman is spoilt by others who are jealous of 
her. But a similar efifect is also attributed to the hiding of 
other food besides turift}^ 

Much haraka is ascribed to yeast, which is called in 
Arabic and in Berber (Igliwa), tijimirt 

(Amanuz), 0 ntun (Tems&man), tantunt (Ai£ Yiisi).® We 
have previously noticed that it is frequently used as a magical 
means of increasing the corn. It is a symbol of prosperity, 
whilst its absence means destitution; a common blessing is, 

^ For superstitions relating to gUya see also supra, i. i66, 251; ii. 220. 

* See also Laoust, op. cit, p. 77. 
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Ldh la ydqta' lek limira mm ddrdk, “ May God never cut 
off [the supply of] yeast from your house In the GarbJya, 
the Ijliaina, and elsewhere nobody would give away yeast 
from the house or tent after "afar ; to do so would be to give 
away the rs£fq or baraka (Ait Waiyiger). At Fez it is 
believed that a person who should lend or give yeast to 
anybody else would have pustuleSj called fimira, round his 
mouth, which, however, may be cured by applying to them 
the scorched part of toasted bread made into powder. 
Among the Ait Yiisi and the Ait Sadden, again, if a young 
person asks the mistress of the household to give him or her 
some yeast and she refuses, that person’s face will break out * 
with pustules, called iantunt on account of their resemblance 
to the blisters of yeast. The woman, however, has good 
reason to refuse ; for if she gives yeast to the person asking 
for it and does not in return get some yeast from the dough 
made with it, her children will get tantunt. As a remedy 
for this disease yeast is smeared on the affected part of the 
face ; but I was told that this cure is not infallible.^ 

Magical and medicinal qualities are also attributed to 
the bran ®—called in Arabic no^fzdla or no^^l, and in Berber 
ildmmin (Amanuz, Ait Ydsi, Ait N^er), an^^al (At Ubahti), 
tanhi^alt (Ait War din) ®—^wfaich remains in the sieve at the 
sifting of flour. It is used for the curing of scorpion stings,* 
and the smoke of it for increasing the quantity of butter.® 
But it is a dangerous substance, as may be expected in the 
case of a refuse.® A common belief is that anybody who 
treads upon or walks over it will get, an affection of the 
leg or hip (sciatica) n'amed buzellum (Garbiya, Ait N^er, 
At Ubahji) or azellim (Ait Yiisi), which is described as a 
jfnn ; hence it is never carelessly thrown away but is, mixed 
with water or buttermilk, given to the dogs or other domestic 
animals to eat, or put in a place where nobody walks. 

The sieve—called in Arabic garbdl (^gdrbSl, gdrbqt), 
karbdll-A, or garbdllA, and in Berber tallunt (Amanuz, 

* See also ‘ Index s.v. Yeast. ® See also ‘ Index s.v. Bran. 

* See also Laoust, op. dt. p. 77. * Infra, p. 355 sq. 

® Supra, i. 249; infra, p. 298. 

® There is a similar belief with regard to ashes. 
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Ait Wardin), iallunt (At{ Sadden, Ait Yusi), d^i'dnnd (Ait 
Wary&ger), arkkut (At Ubaliti)—^which is made of pierced 
sheep- or goatskin with a wooden rim, must also be handled 
with caution. In the yiaina it must not be taken out of the 
house between 'd^ar and sunset, and among the Ait Wardin 
it is hung on the wall when not in use, since it is considered 
bad to step over it. In the latter tribe it must on no account 
be seen bj» the sheep or goats, and anybody who has to pass 
them with it must hide it underneath his clothes ; it is said 
that if they saw it they would get rot (tdseredst), no doubt 
because of the resemblance between this disease and the 
round holes in the skin of the sieve. So also among the 
Ait Ydsi the sieve must not be shown to the sheep or goats, 
though no other explanation of this prohibition was given me 
than that it would be bad for them to see it.^ Among the 
At Ubd^fti the shepherd is not allowed to touch a sieve; 
and the Ait N^Sr maintain that if he takes it in his hands 
he will break the legs of the sheep and goats when he throws 
stones at them.® On the other hand, the sieve is also used 
as a fertility charm. Among the Ait WdryEgcr, when a 
person has bought some sheep or goats, he puts a sieve at 
the entrance to the yard and makes the animals walk over 
it with a view to rendering them very fertile ; and he then 
sprinkles the sieve with water to expel any evil influences 
which may cling to them. Among the Tsui, when the bride 
arrives at the bridegroom’s bouse, she is received there by 
his mother carrying on her back a sieve covered with her 
hdr, in order that the young wife shall give birth to children, 
the sieve representing a baby; and among the Ulid Bfi'aziz 
the bridegroom’s mother likewise carries a sieve on her back.® 
The sieve also figures in the rites practised when a new-born 
child is named, presumably as an instrument of purification.^ 
It is shaken over the head of a new-born boy if the earlier 

^ In Syria " ein Bauer wild nie ein Sieb nach Sonnenuntergang 
ausleihen ; dies kdnnte seinen KOhen schaden ” (Eijub Abela, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Kenntniss abergliiubischer Gebrauche in Syrien ’, in Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen PaldsHna-Vereitts, vii. [Leipzig, 1884], p. 98). 

® See also i. aji. 

® See supra, i. 583; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(London, 1914), pp. 195, 19b. I 99 - * Infra, p. 390. 
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children of the family have died.’ It is employed as a means 
of producing wind ® or rain.* 

The ceremonies connected with the growing of other 
cereals, pulse, and vegetables are by no means so numerous 
as those connected with wheat and barley. One or two have 
already been mentioned, and a few more may be added. 
In Andjra the sowing of maize and durra by preference 
begins on a Tuesday or Friday, two days which, so far as I 
know, are nowhere considered very suitable for the com¬ 
mencement of the first ploughing season, but on the contrary 
are specially avoided for that purpose. In the same district 
the person who sows these cereals must be without trousers 
so that the crops shall grow better; and when his work 
is over it is the custom for the wife of the farmer to give him 
a good meal, whether he be her husband or anybody else, 
with a view to ridding him of his fatigue. This meal has 
the name 'isaf iesraf “ the supper on the dog’s ^ 

pieces of bread ”. In the (j-arbiya the sower of maize or 
durra, but not of wheat or barley, must let the hair grow on 
his head till he has finished his work so that the crops shall 
prosper. In the same district, on the day when the sowing of 
beans is going to commence, the ploughman takes up beans 
with the plough-point, three or four times, and gives them to 
the mistress of the household to boil. They are then eaten by 
the family ; and although no fdtfia is made after the meal, 
its object is no doubt to benefit the future crops. This is 
expressly said to be the case with the very similar custom 
of the Ul4d Bu'aziz mentioned above. 

There arc, moreover, certain superstitions and cere¬ 
monies connected with the vegetable garden. It must not 
be entered by a person who is sexually unclean, as such a 
visit would do harm to it and also to the person himself 
(Ulid Bfi'aziz, Andjra, Ait Warain). Among the Ait 
Warain women do not work in the tdb^Srt nor do they 
gather vegetables from it. The Ait WarySger believe that 

^ Infra, p. 402. * Infra, p. 280. 

* Infra, p. 270. For the ritual use of the sieve see also ' Index 
s.v. Sieve. 

* Cf. the English expression “ dog-tired ”. 
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a woman’s presence in a vegetable garden would make it 
dry ; and among the Ait Ydsi, I was told, a woman can enter 
it only by force, if she is more powerful than her husband. 
In the yiaina, on the other hand, if the vegetable garden 
does not thrive, a clean woman is sometimes asked to walk 
about in it, flicking the plants with her finger; but a Jew 
is by preference employed for such a task, and this is in¬ 
variably the case among the Ait Yiisi and the At Ubajiti. 
The reason for these practices may be that a woman is a 
fertile being and the Jews are a fertile race; but the Jews 
are also in a curious manner associated with rain, great 
efficacy being attributed to their prayers for it.^ In similar 
circumstances the At Ubajiti often bury a fish in the garden, 
either, I presume, as a charm for fertility or abundance ® or, 
owing to the natural connection between fish and water, as a 
rain-charm. In the IJiiina a vegetable garden, an orchard, 
or a cornfield is protected in the following manner against 
vermin, animals, and thieves : a little earth from it is taken 
to a fqt^ who reads an incantation over it seven times, and 
the earth is then returned. 

A method of influencing the orchard still deserves notice. 
In the mountains of Northern Morocco, where much fruit 
is cultivated, it is the custom that if women carrying fresh 
fruit meet a band of scribes on the road, they must each offer 
the scribes some fruit, which the latter themselves pick from 
the basket, returning a blessing for the gift. This is 
supposed to benefit the fruit in the orchard. 

The rites and beliefs connected with agriculture in 
Morocco have no doubt a deep foundation in the antiquity 
of the Berber race, that, in some regions of North Africa, 
is known to have cultivated cereals even before the arrival 
of the Phoenicians.® They present striking similarities to 
practices and ideas prevalent among peoples on the other side 
of the Mediterranean,* and therefore, like many other facts, 

^ Infra, p. 255. * Cf. supra, i. 590. 

® Gsell, Histoire aneienne de I'Afrique du Nord, i. (Paris, 1913), 
p. 236. 

* For rites and beliefs connected with agriculture in Europe see 
Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strassburg, 1884); Idem, 
Wald- md FeldkulU (Berlin, 1904-5); Frazer, Spirits of the Corn 
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suggest a common participation in an ancient Mediterranean 
culture. As an instance of these similarities may be men¬ 
tioned customs relating to the handful of corn which is left 
standing last on the field, well known to students of European 
folk-lore and also found in Palestine, where to this day,^ as 
in times of old,® a portion of the field is left unreaped for the 
benefit of " the widows and the fatherless In ancient 
Egypt, according to Diodorus, the reapers were wont to 
beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf cut, while 
at the same time they invoked Isis as the goddefes to whom 
they owed the discovery of corn.® The first-fruit offering to 
Sidi Bel ‘Abb^s, again, has its counterpart in the tithe from 
the threshed grain which, in Palestine, is still set apart for 
the derwish or village priest,^ as it was for the ancient 
Levite.® 

and of the Wild (London, 1912); Sartori, Sitte und Branch, ii. (Leipzig, 
1911), p. S3 sqq.; Rantasalo, I)er Ackerbecu im Volksaberglauben der 
Finnen und Esten, mit enisfreckenden Gebrduchen der Germanm 
verglichen (FF Communications ni. 30-32, 551 Sortavala & Helsinki, 
1919-24); Skrifter uigivna av Svensha LitieratursdUskafet i Finland, 
vol. clxxxiv. V&xtlighetsriter, ed. by Gunnar Landtman (Helsingfors, 
1925). In a learned review of my earlier essay on rites and beliefs 
connected with agriculture in Morocco, Dr. Hammarstedt has pointed' 
out many remarkable similarities to Swedish rites and beliefs {Faiaburen 
[Stockholm], 1914, p, 57 sq.). 

^ Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 329 ; Robinson 
Lees, Village Life in Palestine (London, 1905), i. 146. 

® Leviticus, xix. 9, xxiii. 22. Cf. Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19. 

® Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, i. 14. 

® Conder, of. cit. p. 330. 

® Leviticus, xxiii. 10 ; Numbers, xviii. 21. 



CHAPTER XVII 

RITES PRACTISED FOR THE PURPOSE OF INFLUENCING 
THE WEATHER 

In Morocco the failure of the crops is mostly due not to the 
lack of sunshine or too much rain, but to drought, and to 
avert this danger many different methods are resorted to. 

The orthodox method is to perform the so-called ^aldt 
al-isHsqa in the morning at the or public place of 

prayer outside the town or village. This ceremony consists 
of two rek'di, or ordinary forms of prayer, two jiopbdtt ot 
sermons, and one du'd^ or supplication in which God is asked 
to send rain. In the prayer, however, the formula of takbir 
(filldhu akbar, “ God is most great ”) is replaced by the 
phrase istagfir allakf " implore the pardon of God ”, in 
accordance with the saying of the Koran, “ Ask God’s 
pardon, for he is merciful and will give you abundant rain ; 
he has placed the rain as a reward for him who begs forgive-^ 
ness for his faults ’ ’. After the first ^tba the preacher changes 
his mantle from the right to the left shoulder and vice versa, 
and the same is done by the congregation.^ That this, is 
intrinsically a magical act calculated to bring about a ebinge 
in the weather is apparent from the statement of the com¬ 
mentators that it is meant to show God the desire of the 

^ According to some Muhammadan writers the Prophet reversed his 
mantle before he said the two forms of prayer, whereas according to 
others he did so after saying them (al-Buharl, SalfXbi xv. i, 4, i6 sqq,, 
French translation by Houdas and Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], pp. 331, 
337 f?.)- 
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faithful to see the threatening famine “ turned ’’ into 
abundance.^ 

At Fez the ceremony of the istisqd, locally called slat 
l-isfisga, used to be performed at the msdlla outside BSb 
Ft® 6 h, and I was told that the men went there with their 
ksa, or toga, put on not, as usual, from right to left but from 
left to right so that its loose end was thrown over the right 
shoulder instead of the left. Nowadays, however, the 
isfisqa is not allowed at Fez since its performance is sup¬ 
posed to cause the death of the Sultan. According to 
M. Moulicras, who also makes mention of this belief, the 
reason for it is that in 1859 , when the last isfisqa took place 
at Fez, the ceremony was followed by the death of Mulai 
‘Abdrrihman.* In other parts of the country the istisqd is 
still practised, although I am not certain that it is carried out 
in all its details. It may also happen that the Jews are called 
upon to pray for rain.® A story is told that once upon a 
time the Prophet and his disciples asked God in vain to put 
an end to a severe drought; then an old Jew went to a Jewish 
grave, took from it a bone, and, keeping it in his hands, 
prayed for rain together with the other Jews, and two hours 
afterwards a plentiful rain began to fall.^ The Moors say 
that the prayers of Jews are readily granted by God because 
they smell so terribly.® 

^ For the ceremony of the istisqd see Bel, ‘ Quelqucs rites pour 
obtenir la pluie en temps de sdcheresse chez les musulmans maghribins ', 
in Recueil de mimoircs ei de textes publii en I’honneur du XIV Congrts 
des orientalistes (Alger, 1905), p. 57 sqq. ; al-Buljari, xv. i sqq. (vol. i. 
329 sqql) ; Goldziher, Miihammedanische Studien, i. (Halle a. S., 1889), 
p. 35 ; Idem, ' Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet in Orientalische 
Studien Theodor NSldeke zum siebsigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 
1906), p. 308 sqq. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 
1897), p. 138 sq.; Doutt^, Magie et religion dans VAfrique du Nord 
(Alger, 1909). p. 590 sqq. 

. * Moulidras, Fez (Paris, 1902), p. 312 sq. 

* Cf. Bel, loc. cit. p. 60 sq. ; Doutt6, op. cit. p. 593. 

* Several instances are known of rain-making by means of the bones 
or corpses of dead people. Thus an Armenian rain-charm is to dig up a 
skull and throw it into running water ; and the inhabitants of Ourfa for 
this purpose prefer the skull of a Jew, which they cast into the Pool of 
Abraham (Frazer, The Magic Art, i. [London, 191 r], p. 284 sq.). 

® Cf, Windus, A Journey to Mequinez (London, 1725), p. 62 sq. 
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A very common custom is to walk in procession to a 
saint’s shrine to pray for rain. This custom is found in all 
parts of the Muhammadan world, and many instances of it 
are recorded from the past.^ In the Rao 4 al~Qarfds we 
are told that in the year 711 of the Muhammadan era, when 
there was a drought in Morocco, the Ameer AbQ Sa'id 
performed the salat al-isHsqd with the usual ceremonies, and 
a few days afterwards went with the whole of his army to the 
tomb of Abu Ya'qub al-ASqar, where he prayed with such 
fervour that God almost at once sent an abundance of rain.® 
Nowadays, when rain is wanted at Fez, the ‘ul^ma, shereefs, 
and other men, assemble at Mtllai Idris and walk from there 
barefooted and with uncovered heads to the cemetery outside 
Bab Fridh, where there are many tombs of saints. There 
they fadtdlb'A l-gcd^, “ ask for rain ”, visiting the various 
shrines, reciting portions of the Koran, and making fdf^a. 
At Tangier men and boys walk in procession with flags to 
the shrines of the mujahidin outside the town, crying out, 
“ O God have mercy upon us for the sake of the Prophet ” ; 
and if rain does not fall similar visits are paid to the tomb 
of SJdi MCiliammed l-I^a‘‘‘‘j, who is the patron saint of Tangier, 
and other shrines. Here also rain is on these occasions 
called, not by its ordinary name if a, but gaif, which means 
an abundant and widespread rain. The Ulld Bfl'aziz in 
Dukkila take all the little boys and girls of the village to a 
shrine, tie their hands behind their backs, and let them walk 
round the shrine till they get tired. While going round they 
chant, Gitna yd mUldna drhdmna yd miil^na hdya rdbbi, 
taltina i^ita u djina mfidlltd bein u d-drd, 

" Help us quickly O our Lord, have mercy upon us O our Lord, 
hear us God, give us rain and we shall have a variety of crops 
between the chick-peas and durra ”. Or the huntsmen 
{r-rtnd), who also, like the little children, are considered more 
or less holy, go together to Mazagan, where their principal 
colleagues of the town join them; they then in a body visit 
the various shrines in the neighbourhood, and finally go 

^ Goldziher, op. cU. ii. 312 sq. 

* JRiad al-QariSs, French translation by Beaumier (Paris, i860), 
p. 561 sq. 
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to that of Stdi Bilafi, where they shoot at targets and pray till 
rain comes. In the same province an ox or other animals 
are also sacrificed as 'ar for a dead saint “ to induce him to 
intercede with God ", and the Koran is read by the scribes ; 
when the procession, consisting of men, women, and children, 
approach the shrine they take olf their slippers, and after the 
recitation of the Koran, when they are going to make fdtha 
and pray for rain, the men remove their turbans. In the 
Garbiya sheep and goats are sacrificed and eaten by the men 
who on similar occasions visit the saint or saints of their 
neighbourhood, singing, Muldna miildna ya sdnif-' du'dna 
bi fddlak wa (tsdnak, l& fdqtd drjdna miildna, nis'du ri^dk 
wd 'la bdbqk waqijin, yd rahmdnH yd rdltim, “ Our Lord 
our Lord, oh give our invocation a favourable and bountiful 
hearing, do not destroy our hope our Lord, we ask for 
your favour and are standing at your door, 0 merciful, 
O compassionate". In Andjra the scribes and schoolboys 
pay a visit to some shrine, sacrifice there a bullock, and 
have a feast on its flesh; the scribes recite the Koran, 
they all remove their cloaks, and the fqi says the qaldf 
l-isfisqa, while the others sit and listen. Among the Ai| 
Waryfiger the people go to the mosque of'the village or a 
shrine, walk three times round it, sacrifice a sheep or goat, 
and make fdtlia. If this does not produce the desired effect 
the more religious members of the community, after they 
have said their evening prayer in the mosque, pray there a 
thousand times for the Prophet, each of them keeping count 
of his prayers by placing a pebble in front of him after the 
completion of every hundred. The Shloh of Aglu sacrifice 
cattle at the tomb of Sldi Waggag, praying for rain and 
remaining there overnight; they believe that if rain falls 
while they are making the sacrifice the year will be good, 
whereas the absence of rain is a bad omen. 

It is only natural that people who are in the habit of 
appealing to their saints on so many other occasions should 
also do so when a drought threatens to destroy their crops ; 
and in this, as in other cases, they try to secure the assistance 
of the saint by a sacrifice, -which in some instances at least 
is not looked upon as a gift to the saint but as 'dr, which is a 
VOL. II s 
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magical act implying the transference of a conditional curse. 
There is also another magical element in the sacrifices made 
for the purpose of obtaining rain : the victims chosen for 
them are often black, in imitation of rain-clouds.^ The 
walking with bare feet and the uncovering of the heads of 
the persons taking part in the procession have been repre¬ 
sented as acts of asceticism ; ® but these practices may also, 
like the alteration of the dress accompanying the salat al- 
istisqa, have been intended to bring about a change in the 
weather, in accordance with the principle of homoeopathic 
magic. This is suggested by the Dukkila custom of remov¬ 
ing the turbans and the Andjra custom of throwing off the 
cloaks immediately before the prayer for rain; and a similar 
idea probably underlies certain methods of making rain by 
a kind of masquerading.® At Tetuan a she-ass is in a time of 
drought dressed up in women’s clothes and, when it is dark, 
taken about by the women to the shrines of the town with 
prayers for rain; and, as we shall soon see, a dressed-up 
donkey, cow, or sheep also figures in the rain-charms else¬ 
where in the country. Perhaps the widespread custom of 
dressing up a ladle or other object, of which we shall speak 
subsequently, partly belongs to the same class of customs. 

Islam, which regards dearth as a punishment inflicted 
by God on those who have transgressed his law, recom¬ 
mends not only prayer but also almsgiving as a means of 
regaining his favour and inducing him to send rain.® 

® Cf. Bel, loc. cit. pp. 65, 91; Doutt6, op. cit. p. 588. For other 
instances in which black cows figure in ceremonies intended to produce 
rain st^infra, p. 264Ji7..and lAoxist, Motsetchases beriires 1920), 
p. 244 sq. 

® Bel, loc. cit. pp. 54,79. Cf. Doutt6, op. cit. p. 589 ; Rae 4 al-Qartds, 
p. 563. 

® In some Algerian tribes "les paysans font leurs rogations dans 
un diguisement des plus bizarres et transforment la c6r6monie en uno 
sorte de mascatade. . , . Dans la rdgion de Palikao, par exemple, des 
hommes s’habillent en femmes et font des danses de femmes avec accom- 
pagnement de joueuts de flfite et de tambourin; d’autres s’enroulent 
dans de vieux morceaux d’etoffe des tentes. La plupart se noircissent 
la figure avec de la suie ou du charbon ” (Bel, lac. cit. p. 80), See also 
ibid. p. 67 ; Doutt6, op. cit. p. 586. 

® Bel, loc. cit. pp. 55, 56, S 9 i 79 - 
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Traces of this belief in charity’s efficacy in expelling a drought 
are found in the customs of the peasants of Morocco, Among 
the Ait Yiisi alms {ssadaqd) consisting of food and money 
are given to the women and children who are walking from 
village to village with a doll for the purpose of obtaining 
rain ; ^ these gifts are then used for a feast in the village 
mosque or at a shrine, where the men also assemble to 
partake of it, and after the meal they all imploring 

God to send them rain. Among the Ajt N^er the women 
who for the same purpose go about with a dressed-up ladle ® 
receive presents of corn, eggs, or a little money, and these 
alms are considered essential for the success of the whole 
ceremony. So also at Aglu eatables of various kinds— 
corn, figs, onions, and so forth—are given to the boys and 
women who are carrying about a dressed-up ladle and pot- 
stick with prayers for rain.* All this food-stuff is handed over 
to a woman who has five or six children alive, that is, a 
woman who is particularly blessed, and she makes of it 
tagilUa, bread, and siksii .—^the last-mentioned dish, like the 
rest, without butter or oil (presumably on account of the 
antagonism between water and grease), only with the 
addition of water, salt, onions, and turnips. The food is 
then eaten by the children of the village, who have assembled 
in her house, nobody else partaking of the meal; and it is 
believed that if they play with the food, throwing it at each 
other, the year will be plentiful, whereas if they behave quietly 
at the meal the year will be bad. Among the Arabs of 
'Abda a man rides about from tent to tent and village to 
village, and the people give him siksit, salt butter, and 
money in charity. Two or three days afterwards, when he 
has finished his tour, he goes to spend the night at a shrine 
situated in a cemetery, and there also the scribes of the 
neighbourhood and those who gave him food assemble, 
bringing with them a bullock or cow to be sacrificed at the 
shrine. Some old women prepare a meal of the food collected 
by the man, everybody present partakes of it, and the scribes 
recite the Koran. This is done at night, and it is believed 
that rain will fall in consequence. Essentially the same 
^ Infra, p. 266. * Infra, p. 266. 9 Infra, p. 267. 
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custom is practised among- the U13.d Bfi'aziz, who call it 
saddqa 'als~Hd, “alms for the sake of the rainIn Andjra 
all the men, women, and children of a village go to the 
cemetery, each family taking with them a dish of k4sksii, 
which is eaten at the graves of their dead. The women eat 
first; the fqi recites the saldt^ l-is'^isqa, after which the men 
partake of the food, and all the people, even enemies, shake 
hands with each other. The meal is looked upon as charity 
for the dead, and the handshaking means that henceforth 
all will become friends, both the living and the dead ; to 
pardon one’s enemies is indeed, .like almsgiving, recom¬ 
mended by Islam in a time of drought.^ On these occasions 
it may happen that the men, after they have removed their 
slippers and cloaks, form a ring round the graves, while the 
scribes and schoolboys are praying for rain; and I am told 
that all the people of the village must be present, since it is 
supposed that there may be among them some holy person 
whose prayer will be heard by God. It should be added 
that when the schoolboys walk to the cemetery or, as in the 
case mentioned before, to the shrine, they carry on their 
heads their writing-boards (Iwal^ -with some passages of the 
Koran written on them, and sing, HgdiyfH btha^ rcUbi 

l-bbtb yd rwika, "Ask for rain and ask for rain with the aid 
of it (the writing-board), dear God, oh give it drink". 

So also among the Ait WarAin the schoolboys, who with 
their master visit shrines and the graveyard in order to make 
rain fall, carry on their heads their writing-boards and sing, 
Gitna yd mUgii getna ya rdbbi, “ Help us quickly O helper, 
help us quickly O God After this all the boards are hung 
up in a tree in the cemetery, and the same night rain will 
inevitably fall—indeed, so certain are they of this that my 
informant would not even consider my question, how long 
the boards were to be left in the tree if rain should not fall. 
A widespread method of producing rain, which I have 
found prevalent among the Arabs of Dukkala, the northern 
Jbala, and the Shloh of Amzmiz, is to write some passages' 
of the Koran on a writing-board with the characters dis¬ 
jointed and without dots, and then to hang it up on the roof 
^ Bd, loc. dt. p. 55. 
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of the village mosque or on the top of its minaret (if it has 
any) or in a tree outside the mosque or close to a shrine. 
Among the Iglfwa the characters are written with the usual 
dots although they are disjointed, and the board is hung in a 
very high evergreen tree, where it is left till rain falls. I 
was told in Dukkila that God sends rain at once because he 
does not like to see his own words written badly; but this 
explanation is no doubt an after-thought. As we have noticed 
above, it is common in magical writings to leave out the dots,^ 
and the disjointed characters may have been intended to 
imitate rain-drops. 

Homoeopathic magic is frequently resorted to for the 
production of rain, and of all practices belonging to this 
class none are more common than those which are based 
on the association between rain and water or other fluids. 
At Tangier, when the men and boys come back from the 
ceremony at the muj^hidin^ the people pour water over them 
from roofs and windows. At Mogador I was told that in 
the year previous to my visit to that town the same had been 
done to the women and children who ran along the streets 
crying out, “ The barley is thirsty, God give the barley 
water " ; while the men were praying to God for rain in the 
mosque. In Dukkila the schoolboys go from tent to tent 
praying to God for rain ; the women give them milk to 
drink and then throw water over them. In Andjra, while 
the men are standing round the graves and recitations from 
the Koran are being made, the women fetch water from a 
spring or well and drench them with it; and when the scribes 
and schoolboys return from the shrine where they sacrificed 
a bullock, they pour water over each other as they pass a 
spring or river. On the same day the women dress up a 
she-ass like a bride and take it to a spring, where an old 
woman of the company gives it water to drink; it has been 
fed on barley and straw in the early morning so that it shall 
be thirsty. When the donkey has finished drinking, the old 
woman passes the vessel with whatever water is left in it 
to the other women, who fill their mouths from it and spit out 
the water on the donkey. This, I am told, has the same effect 
^ Supra, i. 217. 
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as pouring water over a saint, since the dressed-up donkey 
has the bar aka of a bride. They then go with the animal to 
a watery and muddy place, which is believed to be haunted 
by jnUn. There one of the women, who was once a widow 
or divorced wife but was afterwards married to a bachelor 
and still remains his wife, is tied up and thrown into the mud, 
and the same is done with the donkey after the clothes have 
been removed from it. Water is poured over both of them, 
the drenched woman is tied to the donkey, and they are thus 
brought back to the village, while the women all the way 
are praying to God for rain. ‘Until these prayers are 
fulfilled the woman and the donkey are not allowed to eat, 
and the woman besides, though freed from her bands, must 
spend her nights in the open air with her head uncovered and 
her hair dishevelled. It is interesting to notice in this 
connection that fasting, like prayer and almsgiving, is one 
of the practices recommended by Islam for the purpose of 
obtaining ■ rain ; ^ but considering the circumstances in 
which it occurs in the present case, it almost looks as if this 
change of habits were supposed to cause rain for a similar 
reason as the change in the appearance. The dishevelling 
of the hair may be a female counterpart to the male custom 
of removing the turban ; but we shall later on see that the 
fluttering of the loosened hair is also believed to produce 
rain, and this would explain why the woman has to remain 
out-of-doors till the drought has come to an end. A much 
simpler custom practised for a similar purpose in Andjra is 
for boys to go to a spring and gargle with its water. 

A common method of producing rain is to take a holy 
man to the sea or a river or spring and thoroughly drench 
him there, and should he make resistance his hands are tied 
behind his back. It is considered essential for the success 
of this ceremony that he should be an irritable person ; as 
we shall soon see, noise or violent movements are character¬ 
istic of certain rain-charms, and I was told that rain is 
produced by the curses of the drenched man.® But he is also 

^ Bel, loc. cit. pp. $6, S9, 8 o. ' 

® In some parts of India ctuses are supposed to cause rain (Frazer, 
a^. cit, i. 278). 
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asked to pray for rain, and when drenching him the people 
implore God to have mercy upon them. Once when my 
friend Sidi ‘Abdsslam went with his sister to visit his relatives 
in a village in the Carblya, the people poured water over the 
young woman, who had a reputation for holiness ; and soon 
after it began to rain. In various places attempts are made 
to ensure an adequate supply of rain by sprinkling a bride 
with water,^ or by offering her water which she sprinkles on 
the people round her,® or by throwing the grit removed from 
the wheat which is to be used at a wedding into a spring, 
river, or water-course.® Among the Ait Ydsi, women 
engaged in weaving think they can make rain by removing 
one of the pegs (sing, tagusf) of the web {azttd) from its 
socket and pouring water into the hole. At Fez the following 
ceremony is practised for the purpose of obtaining rain by 
the men of the Tlemcen colony residing in that town. They 
collect a large number of .little pebbles,* which they put in 
palmetto baskets, and go with them in the evening to the 
shrine of Sldi 'Ali ben yarizem outside BEb Ffolj, where 
they have supper together, recite a verse of the Koran over 
each pebble, and then sew up the pebbles in the baskets. 

1 Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914}, 
pp. 180, 190, 203, 209, 216. 

* Ibid. pp. 198, 216. ® Ibid. pp. 90, 93 sq. 

* M. Eugtoe Aubin (Descos), who also mentions this ceremony in his 
book Morocco of To~day (London, 1906; p. 333), gives seventy thousand 
as the number of the pebbles, and says that they are arranged in seventy 
sacks. The custom of making rain by throwing stones into a river is 
found at Tlemcen (Bel, loc. cit. p. 70). In Tripoli “ on creuse des fosses 
et I’on y jette soixante-dix outres dont chacune doit contenir mille petites 
pierres ” (de Mathuisieulx, A trovers la TripolUcdne [Paris, 1903], p. 70). 
“ The Turks of Armenia make rain by throwing pebbles into the water. 
At Egin the pebbles are hung in two bags in the Euphrates; there should 
be seventy thousand and one of them. At Myndus in Asia Minor the 
number of the stones used for this purpose is seventy-seven thousand, and 
each of them should be licked before it is cast into the sea ” (Frazer, 
op. cit. i. 305). M. Doutte (pp. cit. p. 587 sq.) justly observes, “ Probable- 
ment les cailloux repr&entent la terre durcie par la steheresse et en les 
immergeant on force la pluie Ji venir detremper le sol ”. In connection 
with the custom of licking the stones it may be mentioned that at Tangier 
a girl who wipes the dish from which she has eaten with her finger and 
then licks the finger is supposed to have rain at her wedding ; and there 
is a similar belief with regard to a boy. 
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When this is done they carry them to the bridge over the 
Sbu and throw them into the water, afterwards returning to 
the shrine to pass the night there ; but before they throw 
the baskets into the river they take care to fasten them to the 
bank with pegs and ropes so as to be able to remove them 
in case the rain should be too plentiful. In the same town, 
if rain falls on the blue flag which every Friday morning is 
hoisted on the minaret, it is believed that it will continue till 
the next Friday.^ 

In some cases the shedding of tears or ceremonial weeping 
is supposed to act as a rain-charm. In the Andjra ceremony 
just described the women, before they give water to the 
donkey to drink, weep over the heap of rubbish which has 
accumulated on the edge of the spring through the yearly 
cleanings of it, and at the same time pray to God for rain. 
While I was staying at Amzmiz in the Great Atlas I was told 
that rain had been caused to fall at Ldlla TakSrkust, a 
neighbouring holy place of great repute, by two boys being 
taken twice round its shrines with their hands tied behind 
their backs and tears running down their cheeks. The 
weeping of children likewise forms part of a rain-making 
ceremony practised in the iji^na, the details of which will 
be given below. Among the Ait IIS.ssan, a subdivision of 
the Ait Warain, the women go with a black cow to the 
mosque and cemetery and take it about until it makes water, 
after which they sprinkle the little boys who accompany them 
with the urine of the cow, and pinch them so as to make 
them weep. 

In many other instances a ceremony is performed with a 
black cow, the urination of which is looked upon as a sign 
or a cause of rain.* Among the Mnasara the animal has 
a turban tied round its horns and is thus taken seven times 
round a shrine ; if it makes water there will be rain, if not 
the drought will continue. In DukkSla the women of the 

* In Andjra it is believed that if it rains on a Friday there will be rain 
every day till the following Friday. Cf. al-Buh 3 .ri, op. cit. xv. 6 sgq. 
(vol. i. 332 sqq:). 

* M. Bel (loc. cit. pp. 66, 97) mentions an instance of this from 
Algeria, and another case from the same country in which the urination 
of a ewe or lamb is regarded as a sign of rain. Cf. infra, p. 271 sq. 
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village dance and sing round a black cow at night; if it 
urinates at once rain will soon fall, whereas the longer it 
takes till it does so the longer the dry weather will last. 
Among the Ait Mjild a black cow is dressed up as a woman 
and taken about in the village and three times round the 
mosque, accompanied by men, women, and children. 
Among the Ait N^er the men at night take a black cow 
seven times through the village, and the inhabitants of the 
tents they pass throw water over it; if it urinates during this 
tour the people believe that rain will soon fall, whereas in 
the opposite case they “ leave the matter in the hands of 
God In Andjra it is supposed that if on the day when 
the autumn ploughing commences the pair of oxen drawing 
a plough make water simultaneously, there will be rain on 
that or the following day and the year will be rainy. 

In the yiaina, again, a ewe which is still so young that 
it has not yet lambed is after sunset draped with a woman’s 
shawl and taken to a shrine by a party of men, who sing lime 
after time, Ya Uah nigdiu tn-rngdref ya llih n-ndu i-Sdrf, 
' ‘ O God we shall set light to the ladles, 0 God very much r ain ”. 
By this they hope to frighten the ewe into urinating ; and 
after it has done so they sing, Af-fdila 'atsdna githa ya 
mulana, “ The bean is thirsty, help it quickly O our Lord 
In this case a rain-producing effect is evidently ascribed not 
only to the urination of the dressed-up animal but also to 
the mentioning of ladles in the song. Among the same 
people when rain is needed, the women and children visit the 
shrines of the village with a pitch-fork (midra) dressed up as 
a bride, singing, T’agUnja yd morja d lli fldbtH rdh ja, 
“ T’agiinja O mother of hope,^ and what you asked for, see 
there it comes At the shrines the women pinch the 
children to make them weep ; from there they go to a spring 
or well, hold T“agiinja over it without allowing it to get 
wet, and unexpectedly splash water over the children so that 
they again begin to weep. This is done in the evening in 


The word mdrja, which I, like M. Douttd (JtderrdJiech [Paris, J90 


p. 383), translate “ mother of hope ”, has perhaps been invent^d'.for ^3 
occasion owing to its phonetical resemblance to mirja, whiph 
shallow lake. |t '' 
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order that it may not be seen by the men and youths. The 
name T'a^dnja is derived from the Berber word a^unja or 
agenja, which means a ladle, and is given to the dressed-up 
pitch-fork because in the original Berber rite a ladle is used, 
owing to its connection with fluids. 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is common 
among the various Berber groups. Among the Ait Waryiger 
in the Rif the women dress up a wooden ladle {aganjd) in 
women’s clothes and walk with it to the village mosque or 
some shrine, praying for rain. So also the At Ubal^ti 
dress up a ladle as a woman and take it about to shrines, 
singing, Allah n-nS, ‘n-n& dllah n-wS, n-nS,, dllah ma fiha 
4^, dllah n-nH i-faV/, dllah negdiu m-mgdr&f, a n-nid 
z-z^hdla baS t’dis l-hdjjdla, “ God rain rain, God rain rain, 
God there is no light in it, God very much rain, God we shall 
burn the ladles (that is, give us so much rain that we cannot 
even go out and fetch fuel but have to burn our ladles), 
0 thunder-shower, [fall] so that the widow shall remain 
alive ”. Among the Ait SdddSn the women dress up a 
wooden ladle (agenja) as a bride and tie -it to a bamboo cane 
or some other stick, after which they carry it round to the 
shrines of the neighbourhood, singing, A Tal^nja ydsi 
uraunSnnem s igj'^nna, gir i rabbi, y dnzar dtkker jUg^a, 
" O Tal^iSnja, raise the palms of your hands towards the 
sky, call to God, O rain may the grass grow Among the 
Ait Yiisi a bamboo cane is dressed up as a bride, with a 
ladle tied crossways on it to represent the arms. This 
puppet, called Tlgdnja, is for a day or two taken about 
from village to village and shrine to shrine by women and 
children playing the tambourine (allun), singing, dancing, 
and clapping their hands, and, as has been said above, they 
receive alms at the places they visit. Among the Ait N^er 
the women walk about in the village and perhaps go to 
neighbouring villages as well, with a large ladle dressed 
up as a bride, singing, AgSnJa a bdrrja, d rbbi uMn^g dnzar, 
“ Ladle O master of hope, O God give us rain ”. They also, 
as we have seen, receive alms, with which afterwards a feast 
is made. The Ait Warain give the name of tdslit ^nzar, 
"the bride of the rain”, to the dressed-up ladle which, 
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attached to a bamboo stick, is carried by the women to the 
cemetery of the village and neighbouring shrines. Among 
the Shloh the dressed-up ladle is equally common as a 
rain-charm. At Amzmiz it is the custom to throw it into 
a river, pond, or spring, after it has been carried about from 
one shrine to another with prayers for rain. At Dcmnat the 
people pour water over the boys who go from house to house 
with a ladle dressed up in cloth, and present them with flour. 
Among the IgHwa, when the ladle (aghijd), fastened to the 
end of a bamboo stick and with a piece of cloth tied to it 
like a flag,^ is taken to a shrine, the children pray, A TlgAnja 
a morjat a rdbbi dwid dnzar, “ O Tlgfinja, O mother of 
hope, O God give rain At Aglu a wooden ladle (agdnjd) 
and a pot-stick (fiffal) are together draped with the head- 
wrap (a'brog) of a woman who has never given birth to a 
child, the turban (rrezd) of a man who has never had more 
than one child, and the turban of another man who has never 
married. Fastened to the top of a bamboo stick, this puppet, 
called Blginja, is carried from house to house by boys and 
women who pray for rain and who also, as has been 
already said, receive corn, figs, and other eatables, of which 
a woman blessed with a large family prepares a meal for 
the children. The bamboo cane with the ladle and pot- 
stick is, like the food-stuff, handed over to the woman, who, 
with a prayer for rain, places it on the roof of her house after 
she has loosened the married man's turban ; it is believed 
that if the wind makes the turban fly there will soon be rain, 
whereas in the opposite case the drought will continue. It 
should be added that the woman herself must have her hair 
uncovered and dishevelled, and that it is also regarded as a 
sign of rain if it flutters in the wind.® 

The custom of using a ladle as a rain-charm is found 
not only among the Berbers but among the Arabic-speaking 

^ M. Laoust suggests (<?/. cit. p. 230) that the frequent use of bamboo 
canes in the present connection is due to the fact that they particularly 
grow in humid places. 

® Since the first publication of the above facts, in 1913, similar 
customs among various other Berber tribes have been mentioned by 
M. Laoust in his Mots et chases ieriires, p. 204 sgg. 
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people as well.’- In the Grarblya the women dress up a large 
wooden ladle as a woman and carry it to a siytd^ singing, 
A^nja tdlbet r-rja^ isahhajj. a miildna be S-ita, “ Agunja 
asked for hope, make the morning rainy, O our lord In 
Dukkala the women likewise dress up a ladle as a woman or 
a bride, and take it about from tent to tent dancing and 
singing, Taginja Jidllet rdsha, yd rabbi tb&ll ^rdsha, 
“ Taginja has loosened her hair,® O God mayest thou wet 
her ear-rings But they may also make use of an ordinary 
piece of wood instead of a ladle and carry this to a 
neighbouring shrine, where they place it in a standing posi¬ 
tion and dance and play round it singing as before. The 
same words are sung among the Mnasara when a dressed-up 
ladle is carried to a shrine for the purpose of obtaining rain. 
At Marraksh, when men, women, and boys walk without 
shoes to Sidi Bel 'Abbas’ hdlwa on the hill Giliz outside the 
town to pray for rain, a wooden ladle fastened to the top of 
a bamboo cane and decorated with a flag—the so-callcd 
T’end^ja—is carried in front of the procession. At Fez the 
women dress up a bamboo cane in female clothing, take it 
up to the roof of a house, and sing there, 6dnja Menndna jib 
Sfa gdrbdna, “ Ganja Mennina, bring rain quickly ". Among 
the Tsui the women tie a ladle crossways on the handle of a 
shovel used for winnowing, dress them up as a woman, and 
walk with this puppet, which they call Manta, from shrine 
to shrine, taking it three times round each place, singing, 
A Mdnfa l-garrdba jib Sfa eerrdba, nemSi m'ak le l-gdba, 
md nsib fein neddirraq, “ O M4nta the stranger,® bring rain 
quickly, I shall go with you to the thicket, I shall find no place 
where to shelter myself". In the same tribe women for a 
similar purpose go to a place where they cannot be seen by 
men and play there, in a state of complete nakedness, a game 
of ball called Urra with wooden ladles. In this case, how- 

’ M. Doutte {Merrdkech, p. 383) mentions its occurrence in tlie 
Rahdmna and M. Bel {loc, cit. pp. 64-67, 71, 85 sg.) in certain parts of 
Algeria. 

® Notice the cases mentioned in this chapter in ivhich the actual 
dishevelling of a woman’s hair serves as a rain-charm. 

® I take l-garrdba to stand for l-griba so as to rhyme to eerrdba and 
l-gdia. 
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ever, it seems that the rain-producing effect is ascribed not 
only to the ladles but to the game itself. 

The dressed-up ladle is a widespread rain-charm in 
North Africa, and the Berber name given to it even among 
Arabic-speaking people may be taken as a mark of its 
origin. Dio Cassius testifies that magical rain-making was 
practised by the inhabitants of Libya.^ According to some 
modern writers the puppet represents an ancient goddess— 
either a rain-goddess,® or a personification of the earth con¬ 
ceived sometimes as the terra mater and sometimes as a 
bride who is doomed to sterility unless fecundated by the 
rain.® As to these conjectures it may be observed that the 
personification of a natural phenomenon does not necessarily 
imply deification ; that the Berber word for a bride, tadit 
or tislit, is also used for a puppet; * and that effigies or dolls 
figure in the rain-charms of various peoples,® for example the 
Arabs of Moab ® and other inhabitants of the same neigh¬ 
bourhood.’ In any case there can be no doubt that the use 

^ Dio Cassius, Hisioria Romana, lx. 9. 

® This opinion has been expressed by M. Bel {loc. cit, p. 86 sg.) 
and M. van Gennep, (JJitat actael du ^roblime ioiimigue [Paris, 1920], 
p. 2i8n.). The existence of aDea Caelescis maybe inferred from a fragment 
in Duris Samius {Hisioriae, 34; in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecontm, 
ed. by Miiller, ii. [Parisiis, 1848], p. 478). In the Roman period this 
goddess appears under the title of Dea Nutrix {Cor^tis Inscrij>tionwn 
Latinarum, vol. viii. Inscriftiones Africae Latinos [Berolini, 1881- 
1904], no. 2664 ; ef. ibid. no. 8245); and it would seem that it was 
this goddess, in her Punicized form, whom Apuleius {.Metamorphoses, 
xi. s) characterises as “ rerum naturae parens, elementorum omnium 
domina ”. See Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 203. 

® Laoust, op. cit. especially pp. 214, 226 sqg. 

® Cf. ibid. p. 240 ; Herber, ‘ Poupees marocaines ', in Les archives 
berbires, hi. (Paris, 1918), p. 68. 

® Frazer, op. cit. i. 275 sq. 

® Jaussen, Coutwms des Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 
326 sqq. Cf. Clermont-Ganneau, ‘ Traditions arabes au pays de Moab 
in Journal Asiaiique, ser. x. vol. viii. (Paris, 1906), p. 365 sqq. 

’ Among the Greek Christians of Kerak in Palestine, whenever there 
is a drought, a winnowing-fork is dressed in women’s clothes and carried 
from house to house by girls and women singing doggerel songs (Curtiss, 
Primitive Semitic Religion To-day [London, 1902], p. 114). In Syria, 
“ wenn eine langere Trockenheit eintritt, so nimmt man zwei Stdeke, 
bindet dieselben kreuzweise zusammen und zieht ihnen die Kleider eines 
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of a ladle as a rain-charm is due to its connection with fluids. 
The same connection has led to the belief that if an unmarried 
person eats food from a pipkin with a ladle, there will be rain 
at his or her wedding (IJiaina, Temsiman).^ On the other 
hand, if a person beats another with a ladle there will be no 
rain (Temsiman) ; ® in such a case the ladle is, contrary to 
its designation, used for a “ dry ” purpose. 

In various cases mentioned above a method of producing 
rain is to raise the wind—by the fluttering of a woman’s 
dishevelled hair or of the loosened turban of a man, or by the 
use of a flag.® A similar idea underlies some other rain- 
charms. Among the Ait Warain, when a person wants to 
spoil an enemy’s wedding with rain he plays on a sieve, which 
is also a method of making the wind blow. In Andjra the 
jaw-bones of a sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast are sus¬ 
pended from a tree or a house-top or the end of a bamboo 
cane, as it is believed that when the wind makes them rattle 
there will be rain. In these cases, however, we have to 
consider not only the raising of the wind but also the homoeo¬ 
pathic effect of the sound. Noise may act as a rain-charm. 
The prayers for rain are often exceedingly loud ; the efficacy 
of crying may be not merely due to the tears ; much bellow¬ 
ing of cattle or bleating of sheep or goats produces rain 
(Andjra). Violent movements may have a similar effect. 
If the cattle are capering rain will fall (ibid.). In a rain¬ 
making rite mentioned above it is regarded as good fdl if the 


kleinen Kindes an. _ Diese Art Puppe, welche man schdschballl nennt, 
muss von einem. Derwisch durch die ganze Stadt getragen -werden. 
Eine Schaar Kinder folgt hinten nach, welche singen: schSschballJ, 
schoschballl, wir gehen nicht weg, bevor wir nass geworden sind ” 
(Eijub AbSla, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss aberglaubischer Gebrhuche in 
Syrien’, in Zeitschrift des Deutsehen Paldstina-Vereins,-<m. [Leipzig, 
1884 ]. p. 94)< 

^ I have also heard that the same will happen if an unmarried person 
eats food directly from the pot in which it was cooked (Fez, Ait Wardin, 
Ait Whryager). 

® In other cases it is said that it is bad to beat a person with a ladle 
(J^idina), or that if an unmarried person does so he or she will never 
marry (AiJ Nder). 

^ For the use of flags as rain-charms see also Laoust, 0^, cit, 228 sqq. 
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children .throw food at each otherAnd games of ball ® 
and tugs of war are frequently supposed to bring about rain. 

Among the Ait Warain two or four naked women play a 
kind of hockey—not like the women of the Tsui with ladles, 
but with sticks—for the purpose of obtaining rain. Among 
the UlSd Bh'aziz some good old women play at ball when 
rain is wanted, whilst in the ^iaina in similar circumstances 
the men of two neighbouring villages have a football match 
in the afternoon, after which they drape a ewe with a woman’s 
shawl, as has been said above. Among the At Uba^jti it is 
the custom for men and youths in spring to play at ball with 
sticks, as a means of producing rain. It may be asked why 
games of ball are supposed to have a rain-producing effect. 
An explanation given me by an old Arab was that the 
ball is dark like a rain-cloud, but this only seems to express 
part of the truth. Among the Tsui the men play at ball 
to put a stop to a long-continued rain, the scribes and 
students playing with the feet and other men with sticks ; 
and I was told that in Andjra one game of ball is played to 
obtain rain and another to obtain dry weather. From these 
facts we may conclude that the essential function of playing 
at ball as a weather-charm is to bring about a change in the 
weather through the movements and changing fortunes of 
the game. In this respect it is like the tug of war, which is 
also supposed to influence the weather sometimes in one 
direction and sometimes in another. Among the Iglfwa 
of the Great Atlas it is resorted to as a method of bringing 
about rain ; * the men pull at one end of the rope and the 
women at the other, and while they are pulling one of the 
men suddenly cuts the rope so that the women tumble down 
and show their nakedness. The manner in which this pro¬ 
cedure was described almost made it appear to me as if the 

^ Supra, ii. 259. “ Che* les Sejrira (Oran), il y a une oua'da (banquet) 
de la pluie, au coura de laquelle on se jette des boulos de boue ” (Douttd, 
Magie et religion dans PAfrique du Nord, p. 587 ; Idem, Merrdkech, 
p. 387 sql). 

® Cf. Doutt^, Merrdkech, p. 322 sqq.\ Idem, Magie et religion 
dans VAfrique du Nord, pp. 554, 387 ; Laoust, op, cit. p. 242 sq. 

® See also Laoust, op. cit. p. 244 (Imsfiwan); Douttd, Merrdkech, 
P- 387. 
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exposure of the urinary organs of the women formed an 
essential feature of the rite, owing to an association of ideas 
already familiar to us. The Ait Warain likewise practise the 
tug of war {djbdd n lisguti) as a rain-charm, and among them 
not only the men but also the women now and then let the 
rope go so as to upset the other party. But among the Tsui 
a tug of war, which they call jMbid fthel, is performed with a 
view to influencing the weather in a very different manner: 
it is arranged by men and women on a moonlight night in 
the autumn when there are rain-clouds in the sky and the 
people want sunshine in order to dry their figs and grapes. 

The suggestion has been made that ceremonial combats 
for the purpose of producing rain occurred among the ancient 
Libyans. According to classical writers the Auseans, in the 
district about Lake Tritonis, worshipped a goddess spoken 
of as “ Athena ”, who had a sanctuary dedicated to hcr.^ 
Herodotus states that the Ausean maidens kept year by year 
a feast in honour of this goddess, whereat their custom was 
to draw up in two bodies, and to fight with stones and clubs ; 
and if any one of them died of the wounds she received she 
was declared to be a false maiden.® Mr. Bates maintains 
that the significance of the combat is not hard to divine : ‘‘it 
was a rain-ceremony in which was acted the strife between 
drought and rain ”.® St. Augustine speaks of an ancient 
feast called the Caterva, celebrated every year at a fixed time, 
at which the inhabitants of Caesarea, divided into two camps, 
fought with stones.* In neither case is the meaning of the 
rite disclosed to us ; and, as we have seen, ceremonial 
contests may serve other purposes than that of producing 
rain. 

There are, finally, certain rain-charms which depend on 
the close association between rain and the crops. At Tangier 
I heard that when other methods of making rain have failed, 
the people try to find a holy fool carrying barley or wheat 

^ Scylax, Periflus, i IQ. 

® Herodotus, iv. i8o. Cf. Pomponius Mela, De chorographia {situ 
orbis), i. 7. ® Bates, op. cif. p. 204 sq. 

* St. Augustine, I>e doefrina Christiana, iv. 24 (53) (Migne, Patro~ 
logiae cursus, xxxiv.-xxxv. [Parisiis, 1845], col. 115). 
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under his cloak; if they find one they take the corn and 
throw it on the ground, with the result that rain will certainly 
fall on the following night. At Demnat it is an old custom 
that before the people go to the msdlla to pray for rain the 
scribes assemble at the place where wheat and barley are 
sold to recite the Koran and make fdtha and have a meal 
together ; a saint is said to be buried underneath a stone in 
that place, but my informant told me that the scribes go 
there not only for the sake of the saint but for the sake of 
the corn. In the same little town, as we have seen, the boys 
who walk about with a dressed-up ladle are presented with 
flour; and the At Uba^ti believe that unmarried persons 
who eat flour will have cold and rainy weather at their 
weddings. It is quite possible that the dressed-up winnow- 
ing-shovel and pitch-fork, which play such a conspicuous 
part in certain customs mentioned above,^ are not meant as 
mere passive representatives of the thirsty crops but as 
actual rain-charms,® side by side with the ladle which is 
attached to the shovel or the shedding of tears and the 
ceremonies at the spring; indeed, this is suggested by the 
fact that the pitch-fork is called by the same name as is in 
other cases given to the dressed-up ladle. Among the Ait 
Tems&man the women and children carry about a peel used 
in the baking of bread (ta^arraJf), dressed up as a bride 
(tdsrii), singing, Gitna gitna yd llah s linmar inid'dllak, 
“ Help us help us quickly, O God, with rain, if God will In 
Andjra, if rain is wanted at the time when durra is sown, the 
ploughmen turn their ploughs upside down so that the points 
are directed towards the sky, and leave them in that position 
until it begins to rain ; or, if this proves ineffective, they go 

^ Supra, ii. 265, 268. 

® With reference to the dressed-up winnowing-fork at Kerak in 
Palestine (see supra, ii. 269 n. 7), of which we are not told that it is 
brought in contact with water, Frazer remarks {pp. cit. i. 276) that the 
charm would hardly be complete without this feature; but this remark 
does not necessarily hold good if the winnowing-fork, instead of being 
a mere representative of vegetation, is itself looked upon as a positive 
means of producing rain. 

® Cf. Biarnay, jtiuds sur les dialectes berberes du Rif (Paris, 1917), 
p. (Ibqqdyen). 
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to the shrine of the patron saint of the village and place their 
ploughs there as dr on the saint. A servant of mine, a native 
of the Shawia, told me that his people use their ploughs as 
rain-charms by turning the points in the direction from which 
they hope rain will come, whilst their neighbours, the Z'air, 
try to obtain rain by ploughing in the ground without a 
plough-point. According to a story related by M. Bel, 
Mulai 'Abdrrahman, when he was going to perform the 
istisgd outside Fez, stopped on his way at the sight of a man 
ploughing his master’s field, took hold of his plough, made 
three furrows with it, and implored God to send rain ; in 
the same moment a storm broke out and the rain lasted for 
three months, that is, as many months as furrows made by 
the Sultan.^ We have previously noticed the belief that if the 
ploughman should remove the earth from the plough-share with 
water, there might be so much rain that he could not plough.® 

While ploughs and ploughing thus figure in the rain- 
charms, they also, curiously enough, do so in the ceremonies 
performed for-the purpose of stopping an over-supply of rain. 
The reason for this may be that, however desirable rain is 
for the crops, the ploughing is generally done in dry weather; 
but at the same time it cannot escape our notice that the. 
ploughing which is intended to make the weather dry is of 
an altogether absurd and impossible kind. In Andjra a 
looking-glass, which, as we shall see, is by itself used as a 
dry-weather charm, is for the same purpose sometimes laid 
on the top of a plough and sometimes on a brass pestle placed 
outside the house in a standing position ; there can be little 
doubt that the latter object, like the looking-glass, is chosen 
on account of its shiny appearance, and this gives additional 

^ Bel, loc. cit. p. 63. The following method of procuring rain is 
found among the Muhammadans of Syria :—“ Nachdem sie ihre Kleider 
verkehrt angezogen haben, begeben sie sich in Procession, unter dem 
Absingen von geistlichen Liedern, vor die Stadt. Beim ersten Felde, 
das in der Nahe eines Heiligengrabes liegt, angelangt, lassen sie ein 
Faar Ochsen konunen; diese werden an den Pflug gespannt, und man 
bittet die Spitzen der Geistlichkeit, den Acker zu bepflugen. Diiese 
Ceremonie wird gewdhnlich dreimal wiederholt, und die Muslimen 
glauben fest an den guten Erfolg derselben ’’ (Eijub Abela, /oc. cit. p. 94). 

® Supra, ii. 219. 
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support to the assumption that the plough, also, in the 
analogous case is regarded as a means of stopping the rain. 
At Fez, with the same object in view, a woman lies down 
on her stomach with the palms of her hands turned upwards, 
and another woman pushes a plough without its point along 
her back; the expanded hands are said to represent sunshine, 
but it is obvious that a magical effect is also attributed to 
the " ploughing A widespread method of stopping or 
preventing rain is to plough with two cats “ yoked ” to a toy- 
plough ; I have found this custom among the Arabs of the 
Mnasara and (jarblya, among the Briber of the Ait Warain, 
and at Mequinez.’- In the spring of 1910, when I was staying 
in Fez, it was reported there that a woman at Mequinez had 
just been put into prison because she had ploughed with cats 
and sown salt, repeating the words, L-gpot ma UparfU U, 
l-mil]ia ma tenbit /f, Ufa ma ptelp H, " The cats will not 
plough, the salt will not grow, rain will not fall It was 
said that she had been bribed to do so for four dollars a day 
by a man who had a large quantity of corn and consequently 
wanted its value to rise. In the (jarbiya I was likewise told 
that the ploughing with cats is an act of sorcery only done 
for wicked and selfish purposes. 

In this ceremony, also, there is another rain-preventing 
factor besides the ploughing, namely, the cats, which are 
well known to have a great dislike for rain and therefore 
are made use of in ceremonies intended to stop it.® Thus 
among the Ait SaddSn, when there is too much rain, a woman 
takes a cat, ties up its legs to prevent it from doing harm or 
running away, and beats it, saying, Sp£b 6 ppdbb 'dmmar 
1 -Sta ma ssabb, “ Sp^b fsdbb (the exclamation generally used 
for driving away a cat), the rain will never fall ”. Like the 
cat the fowl, which is also much afraid of rain, sometimes 
figures as a dry weather charm. Among the Igllwa, when 
it is raining at a wedding, a hen is thrown out through the 

1 See also Doutt6, MerrSkech, p. 391 (Marraksh). 

® See also Laoust, op. cit, p. 252. In the Malay Archipelago cats 
are, on the contrary, frequently made use of in ceremonies intended to 
procure rain; but in these cases they are invariably drenched with 
water, ducked in a pool, or thrown into a stream (Frazer, op. cit. i. 289, 
291). 
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window of the house, and some sort of magic is then practised 
with it by a woman. In Andjra women try to make the 
weather dry by taking a neighbour’s cat and cock at night 
and smudging their eyes with soot from an earthenware pan 
used for baking bread {l-mdqla 4 ^ l-h-obs). 

This ceremony, however, may be traced not only to the 
cat’s and cock’s dislike of rain but also to the natural anta¬ 
gonism between water and fire and the latter’s connection 
with soot. In order to stop rain the women of the At 
Ubat)ti blacken the eyes of a bitch with antimony, which 
may perhaps be regarded as a more refined substitute for 
soot. As water extinguishes fire, so fire is also supposed to 
destroy the rain.^ Among the Ait Waryiger rain is stopped 
by a man whose name is ‘£sa boiling some rain-water in an 
earthenware pan (ana^ 44 (f'>f^ ordinarily used for the baking 
of bread, and then discharging a loaded gun in the air. At 
Aglu, when it is raining much at a wedding, the girls take 
some of the water with which the bride has washed herself 
before her first intercourse and boil it in a pot. They then 
throw into it scrapings from inside her slippers, as also a 
small bit of her clothes, cover up the pot, take it outside the 
house, and leave it there, with the result that the rain will 
cease to fall in the place where the wedding is held, though 
it may continue in the neighbourhood. The Mnasara, in 
order to get dry weather, thrust the plough-point into the 
fire on the hearth or throw out fire in front of seven tents. 
The Ait Mjil^ put into the fire a big needle ; ® whilst in the 
^iaina a needle, which has been made red-hot in an earthen¬ 
ware pan kept over the fire, is thrust into the threshing-floor, 
to be removed again when there has been enough sunshine.® 
Perhaps we may assume that the threshing-floor plays a part 
in this and some other ceremonies, which will be mentioned 
presently, because it is only used in dry weather. In Andjra 
a fall of snow is stopped by some snow being thrown into the 

See also Laoust, of>. cit. p. 250. According to an Arab historian, 
a tribe of nomads in Hadramaut in Arabia, in order to stop rain, cut a 
branch from, a certain tree in the desert, set it on fire, and then sprinkled 
the burning brand with water (Frazer, op. cit. i. 252). 

® Cf. Laoust, op. cit. p. 250. 

® Cf. Biamay, op. cit, p. 179 sq. (Ibqqdyen). 
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fire ; and to make rain cease, women secretly carry away at 
night a neighbour’s earthenware pan and bury it in a dung¬ 
hill. In the same district, when it is raining too much, a 
girl by name Rahma who is a first-born goes to the house of 
a woman who has been married a second time to a bachelor, 
and stealthily takes from its fire-place (kanun) a stone, which 
is then buried in an old threshing-floor no longer used. When 
the girl together with other women go to bury the stone they 
chant, D-derduSa mafef l-qdila “ The loaf of 

durra-bread has died, the sun has got hot ”. A variation 
of this custom is that all three stones are taken from the 
fire-place ^ and that the woman who was married to a bachelor 
must not have given birth to a child. Among the Ait N^er 
women for the same purpose take a stone from the fire-place 
and bury it in the waste land outside the village, pretending 
to scratch their faces as at a funeral and singing antiphonally, 
Immut bdha DerduS, mdi tingan? “Father D^rdus has 
died, who killed him ? ’’— Ingai wtini n ^Mran, " The 
gutter of pitch (which was made to prevent the rain from 
entering the tent) has killed him”. Among the Ait Yiisi, 
who have the same custom, the answer is that “ the heavy 
rain has killed dddrdus Of this burying of a stone from 
the fire-place the following explanation was given me in 
Andjra ;—" What is the use of having a fire-place when the 
rain is destroying the crops ? It is just as well to bury it in 
the ground ; then God will have pity upon us and make the 
sun shine.” This explanation agrees with the song about 
the death of the durra-loaf, but seems nevertheless to be a 
later religious interpretation of a magical practice closely 
allied to others just mentioned—^those of boiling water, 
throwing snow into the fire, heating a plough-point or 
needle, thrusting a hot needle into the threshing-floor, or 
throwing out fire. All these practices may be based on the 
antagonism between fire and water, but some of them, 
including the burial of the stone or stones from the fire-place, 
may also have been directly intended to make the sun shine 
owing to the resemblance between fire or heat and sunshine; 
the latter explanation is, in fact, distinctly suggested by the 
^ Laoust, op. cit. p. 251. 
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phrase " the sun has got hot ”, as also by kindred customs 
which depend on an association between sunshine and 
whiteness. 

Thus, in the Hiaina, when the rain threatens to destroy 
the crops and sunshine is much desired, a woman takes a 
raw egg, makes a hole in one end of it, pours out its contents, 
and keeps the empty shell under a leak in the roof so that it 
gets partly filled with rain-water; she then seals up the 
opening with paste and buries the shell in a threshing-floor 
or dunghill, from which it is only removed when rain is again 
wanted. In Andjra women for a similar purpose steal an 
egg from a girl who is a first-born, and bury it together with 
a needle in an unclaimed grave or an old threshing-floor. In 
the same district, on the occasion when the corn to be used 
for a wedding is cleaned in the bridegroom’s house, a raw 
egg in a bowl is put on the top of one of the heaps ” in order 
that the wedding shall be without rain and the life of the 
bridegroom shall be white”. ^ Among the At UbaJjti and 
the Ail N^er, as well as in the tiidina, the game called stg — 
or sslg, as is the Berber form of the word—is believed to 
cause sunshine. It is played with the quarter parts of a split 
bamboo cane, which are thrown up in the air, and the scoring, 
which is marked with pebbles, depends on which side is 
turned upwards when they fall down; this game is regarded 
as a sun-charm on account of the shiny appearance of the 
cane, and such efficacy is attributed to it that if, in the yiaina, 
persons are seen playing it when sunshine is not desired, the 
sticks are taken away from them and broken. The Ait 
Wardin make fine weather by putting a looking-glass on the 
roof of the house or tent, no doubt because the glittering of 
the glass is thought to produce sunshine.® At Marr^ksh, if 
rain falls at a wedding, the girls resort to a similar method to 
stop it; while at Tangier the bride for the same purpose 
gazes into a looking-glass. In Andjra, as we have seen, a 
looking-glass is laid on a brass pestle as a dry weather charm. 
In the same district sunshine is also obtained by a newly 

^ Supra, ii. 19. For the idea that the whitewashing of a house 
causes sunshine see supra, ii. 172. Cf. infra, p. 331. 

® Cf. Laoust, op. cit. p. 249 sg. 
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married couple, still regarded as bride and bridegroom, 
taking off their drawers and lifting up their clothes as far as 
their shoulders; in this case there seems to be an association 
between sunshine and the brightness of the naked bodies, or, 
perhaps, between the latter and a cloudless sky.^ 

But while rain in many cases is thus stopped by actions 
that are in the first place intended to produce sunshine, there 
are various dry-weather charms, besides those mentioned 
above, which have direct reference to the rain. Parallel to 
the antagonism between water and fire is that between water 
and oil, and this also has been used for the purpose of making 
the weather dry; thus among the Ait Yiisi, at a rainy 
wedding, the bride fills her mouth with oil, which she then 
spits out into a hole in a stone. Moreover, written charms 
are used to put a stop to rain, as also they are to produce it. 
At Marraksh a man who is afraid that the rain is going to 
spoil the fruit in his garden asks a scribe to write for him a 
charm, which is then suspended from a tree; and among the 
Ait Waryiger, if there is too much rain, scribes write on a 
board the names of either ninety-nine or one hundred and 
one saints, and place the board on the roof of the village 
mosque. Sometimes the rain is, as it were, tied up. The 
Mnd§ara girdle a dog with a qdffal, or the cloth tied round 
the edge of the steamer in which sMsa is made in order to 
prevent the steam from escaping; and among the Ait N^er 
a string is tied round the body of a bitch, which is then, in the 
evening, taken about in the village by the women, who cry 
out, Asi aSt a tiditt tag pndra Idllnnem, “ Come come O 
bitch, distress befalls your mistress Among the Ait Warain, 
if there is a hailstorm, a woman whose first-born was a boy 
takes a hailstone and splits it with a sickle saying, Nettt 
gdrsag i uUrra imnvdt, " I slaughtered the hail, it died ”. 

^ In the Trichinopoly district in Southern India, '* when the tanks 
and rivers threaten to breach their banks, men stand naked on the bund, 
and beat their drums; and, if too much rain falls, naked men point 
firebrands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the powers 
that bring the rain, and arrest their further progress. According to 
Mr. Francis, when too much rain falls, the way to stop it is to send the 
eldest son to stand in it stark naked, with a torch in hand ’’ (Thurston, 
Omens and Superstitions in Southern India [London, 1912], p. 309). 
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There are also means of dispelling a fog. Among the 
Ait Yiisi it is done by a boy or unmarried youth, who is both 
his father’s and mother’s first child, lifting up his clothes, 
showing his bottom to the fog, and saying, 'Arra a tdg^utt 
ngadd a^'drrag, " Make yourself naked O fog, or else I will 
make myself naked A similar custom is found among 
the At Ubaliti and in Dukkala, whilst among the Ait 
War Ain some unmarried girls go out and raise their clothes 
a little, singing Ya taydtt ya tayAtt ‘drri ngad 'drrig, “ O 
fog O fog, make yourself naked or else I shall make myself 
naked The words clearly indicate the association of ideas 
which underlie these practices, the fog being looked upon as 
a kind of clothing ; but the posture of the boy or youth also 
suggests the idea of driving away the fog. The Ait Sadden 
turn away the fog by turning over seven big stones. In 
Andjra the boys say to the fog, Akrdb yd dl><d> qdbla ydkluk 
4 - 4 ^dri de l- draJb, “ Fly O fog before the dogs of the Arabs 
eat you 

In speaking of winnowing we have previously noticed 
certain ceremonies performed with a view to raising the 
wind, such as the making of a cairn, the suspension of an 
object in'the air, and the telling of a lie.^ There are other 
methods of making the wind blow. One is to play on a sieve 
(Tangier, Andjra, Ait N^er, Ait Warain, etc.), which is, no 
doubt, supposed to have this effect partly because the sieve 
is in constant motion when being used and partly on account 
of the sound. Among the Ait Yiisi a child who is seen 
playing on a sieve is stopped by its elders, as its action is 
believed to produce east wind. In Andjra, in order to get 
a cooling wind when the weather is very hot, an unmarried 
girl plays on a sieve with a little cat inside it, singing Ara 
rwali yd sidi, dna mery^^a yd sidi, " Give a breeze O my 
Lord, I am possessed with spirits (lit. winds), 0 my Lord ”. 
It is said that the noise of the cat also helps to bring about 
the desired result, and the same is the case when, for a similar 
purpose, a cat is placed in the centre of a millstone which is 
then set in motion. At Tangier, if a baldheaded man removes 
his turban or fez in the street, the people say to him, “ Cover 
^ Sufra, ii. 231 sg. 
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your head cover your head, the east wind is coming ” ; the 
hairless head produces the cloudless sky characteristic of the 
east wind. Among the Iglfwa, when persons go to visit a 
certain place in the mountains, old people tell them that they 
must not walk on loose stones, which are liable to roll down 
and knock against other stones, since this would produce a 
gale. Here, then, we have another instance of the connec¬ 
tion between stones and the wind. Moreover, when the 
mountaineers living near the miracle-working spring Imi n 
Tlla in the tribe Igdmiun in the Great Atlas have a quarrel 
with their neighbours on the plain, they throw a stone into 
the spring to cause a gale, which does not abate until they 
offer up on its margin a plate of porridge prepared without 
salt, as the spirits of the waters like to have it. Again, when 
a strong gale has been blowing for several days, a black 
bullock is sacrificed at the same spring to make the weather 
calm. At Aglu, when there is much wind, a woman who 
has a sucking boy takes a little piece off his shirt, puts it into 
his right hand, and keeps the hand closed until an egg is 
brought—the first egg laid by a pullet; she wraps up the 
egg in the rag and places it in an old earthenware pot no 
longer used, which is then buried in an out-of-the way place 
by a barren woman. This resembles the Hiaina custom of 
stopping rain by burying an egg-shell filled with rain-water. 
The rag, which is shut up in the boy’s hand and then buried, 
seems to represent the wind—^it should be noticed that in- 
the same tribe a rag is tied to a reed to raise the wind ^; and 
the whiteness of the egg may in this case also be supposed 
to make the weather bright. 

We have noticed instances in which the same ceremony 
is performed sometimes to make rain and sometimes to raise 
the wind, and so also the same method is occasionally used 
both for stopping rain and laying the wind. Thus the 
Arabs of Dukkala tie up the wind by tying a black qdffdl 
round the body of a dog from the first litter of pups born of 
a bitch, just as the Mnasara tie a similar cloth round a dog 
to put a stop to rain. In the Hiaina, when an easterly gale 
is blowing, people tie a blue cotton strip round the tail of a 
^ Supra, ii; 231. 
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dog so lightly as to make it howl, sprinkle its head with salt, 
and let it run. The Ait Waryiger, again, stop a westerly 
gale by girdling a dog with a woollen belt, which is left on it 
as long as the gale lasts. The At Ubaliti, when there is a 
strong wind, hang a mallet {dzduz) under the stomach of a 
bitch; and do not remove it until the wind abates. At Fez 
I heard that people calm the wind by putting an olive leaf 
in water to prevent it from blowing about. The Ait Ydsi 
stop an easterly gale by burning a bit of the tail of an animal 
which has been sacrificed at the Great Feast,^ and the people 
of the yifiina by burning the dried blood of such an 
animal.® 


^ Supra, ii. 125. 


® Supra, ii. 123. 




CHAPTER XVIII 


BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO ANIMALS 

The Horse. —stallion is called in Arabic ‘aud^ plur. ^ail ; 
•a.Tasx^'duda\ at pack-horse Jkzddr, plur. kiddar; afoal^^J^d, 
plur. ^^jdo'd, fern, ^jid'a. In Berber a stallion is called agitmar 
or agmar (Amanuz, Igliwa), plur. igUmarn (Amanuz), ayis, 
plur. tsan (IgHwa), iyis, plur. iysdn (Ait Sadden), yis, plur. 
ihsdn (Ait Warain) or i^san (Ait Waryiger), yw, plur. 
iysdn (Temsiman) ; a mare tagHmart or tagmart, plur. 
tagmdrin (Amanuz, Iglfwa), ^dg^mdri, plur. tigallin (Ait 
Sddden), tdimdrt, plur. tdimdrin (Ait Warain), r'a«s?a,'plur. 
rdydd (Temsiman); a male foal ajda', plur. ijd'an 
(Amanuz) or ajd'an (Iglfwa), ijdd, plur. ijd'an or ijd'aun 
(Ait Warain), ijda', plur. ijd'an (Ait Sadden, TemsSman). 

We have previously noticed a variety of beliefs and 
customs connected with the idea that the horse is a holy 
animal.^ It may be treated almost as a member of the 
family. Among the UlSd Btt'azlz a man on a feast day 
salutes his horse before he salutes any of his people ; he says 
to it, ^va^ l-hS’ii') " Good morning ”, touches its head with 
his right hand, and then kisses his fingers. So also anybody 
who visits the owner of a horse during the feast goes first to 
the horse and salutes it; and the women of the family, before 
painting their hands with henna, apply the same colouring 
matter to some white spot on the horse. When a mare gives 
birth to a male foal the event is celebrated on the seventh 
day, like the birth of a child, by the firing of guns in honour 
of the owner and by a feast given by him. 

1 Supra, i. 97-99, 229, 230, 232, 233, 239, 242, 254, 256. For 
customs relating to horses see also ‘ Index s.v. Horse. 
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In the yiaina, if a mare foals, the wife of its owner makes 
bstsa, consisting of parched wheaten flour mixed with butter, 
and gives a small portion of it to each family in the village 
that has milk-producing animals ; otherwise the foal would 
die and the villagers would get no butter from their milk. 
Moreover, for seven days both the mare and the foal must 
remain in the stable, so as not to be hurt by the evil eye. The 
Ait N^er likewise believe that there will be little butter in the 
village unless, on the birth of a foal, each of the various 
households receives a handful of parched flour mixed with 
butter and calls down blessings on the foal and its mother. 
Among the Ait Warain, on a similar occasion, the milk of 
the mare is boiled and given to the children, in order that 
the mare shall bear many foals in the future—as many as 
there are children partaking of its milk; and the owner of 
the mare also kills a goat or a lamb and invites his neighbours 
to cat of it, or distributes among them some dried fruit, in 
order that they shall bless his animals. Among the Ait 
Sddden, if a mare has foaled, no fire must be g'iven out 
from the house or tent of its owner for three days. ■ 

Among the Ulid Bfl'aziz, if a mare proves infertile or its 
foals die soon after birth, its owner takes it three times round 
a shrine and hangs round its neck some earth from the shrine 
Q-Mnna dydl s-styzd., " the henna of the saint ”), enclosed 
in a small bag, promising to give to the saint a sheep or a 
goat if he will cure the mare. In Andjra, if a horse, mule, 
or donkey is fond of running away, its halter {ikima) is taken 
to a shrine and left there. 

In some tribes it is the custom for a man who buys a 
stallion to kill a sheep or goat and invite the men of the 
village to a meal; after they have eaten they make fdt^a, 
calling down blessings on the host and his animal (Ait YUsi, 
Ait Waryftger). Among the Ait Nder, when a man for the 
first time buys a horse, mule, donkey, ox, or cow he invites 
the men of the village, or some of them, to a supper con¬ 
sisting of siksH. and meat and tea; if a horse is bought, all 
the men who are themselves owners of horses must be 
invited, and should anybody be omitted a fine has to be 
paid to him. Among the UlSd Bu'aziz, if a sheikh buys 
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a horse or a mule, he gives some dates to everybody who 
calls on him, as a blessing, but all his subjects must also make 
him a present of something—for example, a fowl or a sheep 
or a silver coin, the value of the gift being left to their own 
discretion. Among the Ait Wary&ger, when a person has 
bought a horse, mule, donkey, btdlock, or cow, or some sheep 
or goats at the market, he treats those who accompanied 
him there with grapes, raisins, figs, or other eatables, and 
they in return call down blessings on him and the animal 
or animals he bought. In Andjra a person who buys an 
animal which is larger than a sheep also buys some meat, 
with which he entertains his own children and the little 
children of the village as well; this is supposed to safeguard 
the animal from evil influences and prolong its life. If the 
animal is a horse, mule, or donkey, he puts some silver 
object or dollar-pieces on the ground and makes the animal 
walk over it, and he breaks an egg against its forehead. In 
the IJiaina, when a horse is bought, an egg is likewise broken 
against its forehead, and some white wool is tied to its right 
foreleg. Its new owner kills a sheep or goat or fowl and 
invites the men and women of the village to supper, and 
when the meal is finished they make fdf^a, invoking bless¬ 
ings on the horse ; and on the same evening its forehead, 
chest, and forefeet are smeared with henna. Among the 
Ait Sadden the mistress of the house ties some white wool 
to one of the ankles of a newly bought stallion or cow and 
lets it remain there till it comes off by itself. Among the 
Ait Waryiger a person who has bought a mare or some other 
female animal puts a silver bracelet (damqayydsi) or a pair 
of silver brooches {dibzimin, sing, dabzind), such as women 
wear over their breast, at the entrance to the yard {azqag) 
and makes the animal walk over it, in order that it shall be 
fertile and good and not run away. Among the Iglfwa a 
newly bought horse or mule is taken over a bowl of milk 
which has been placed on the threshold of the house, or over 
some flour strewn on it. I was told that the good effects of 
the egg, wool, milk, and flour are due to their whiteness, and 
in the case of the wool also to its baraka, which it possesses 
as coming from a holy animal. 
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Among the Ait S^Ldden the stallion must, on the day 
when it was bought, be fed with barley by some other person 
than its new owner ; and if no friend comes and feeds it of 
his own accord, the mistress of the house goes to a respectable 
person of good family and asks him to provide barley for 
the horse. Among the Ait YiSsi a newly bought stallion or 
mare is taken by its new owner to somebody in the village 
who likewise belongs to a “ big family ” (tdlpamt tdmgqdrant), 
and he not only feeds it with barley, but smears its forehead 
with salt butter to give it the benefit of the bardka inherent 
in his family. Or if a person buys a horse or mule, the 
mistress of a house or tent belonging to such a family smears 
the place between its eyes with milk or flour to give it good 
luck ; while if a bullock or cow is bought she for the same 
purpose ties some wool to ite tail. In the same tribe it is 
regarded as a good omen if a horse, mule, bullock, or cow 
urinates when it is bought, or immediately before or after, 
or when it has just arrived at the place of its new owner, and 
one of its feet is then dipped into its own urine; but if it 
dungs on any of these occasions it is considered an evil 
foreboding, and if it does so before being sold the would-be 
buyer refuses to buy it. It is said to be lucky both to sell 
and to buy horses :— Bi'd l-hgil u sri l-^ail fnSl l-^gir 
(Uiaina). 

At Fez young girls smear their vulva with the lather of a 
stallion in order to prevent the growth of hair; and Host 
says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy for the 
sting of a scorpion.^ To wash one's face with water from 
which a horse, a mule, or a donkey has drunk prevents the 
eyes from getting diseased (Tangier). In Dukkila it is 
considered wholesome for a horse to eat its own excrements. 

The Ass. —A he-ass is called in Arabic ^mdr, plur. 
ffdmir, and a she-ass lidmdra. In Berber a he-ass is called 
agyul, plur. iguygl (Amanuz, Iglfwa) or i^dl (Ait Warain) 
or ig'“ydl (Ait Sadden), agyur, plur. i^dr (Temsfiman) or 
igyer (Ait Wary8.ger) ; a she-ass tagyult, plur. tiguygl 
(Amanuz, Iglfwa) or ii^dl (Ait Warain), iagyult, plur. 

^ Host, Efterretninger om Marikos og Fes (Kipbenhavn, 1779), 
p. 282. 
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tig”‘yal (Ait S4dd&), ta^utS, plur. tigy&r (Temsiman). 
A young donkey is called in Arabic dal^S, plur. fcm. 

dd^sa ; in Berber asnus, plur. isng^ (Amanuz, Igliwa) or 
isnds (Ait Warain, Ait Sadden, AiJ Waryi^er, TemsSman), 
fern, tasnust, plur. tisnas (Amanuz, Igliwa) or tisnds or 
tisnusin (Ait Warain), iasnusi, plur. tisnas (Ait Sddden, 
Xemsiman). 

While the horse is a holy animal, the ass is a wicked one. 
It is unlucky to keep a donkey, because it is constantly praying 
that some misfortune shall befall its master. When it is 
braying it is cursing him, or Sitan is riding on its tail or 
blowing into its ear, or it sees the devil and wants to drive 
him away by cursing him; hence some people, when hearing 
the bray of a donkey, resort to the phrase, " In the name of 
God the merciful the compassionate”.^ When a donkey 
is ridden by some person it says, A sidi Bel 'Abbas l-g4ffa 
u l-fSs, " O my lord Bel 'Abbas, basket and hoe ” ; which 
means a prayer for the death of the rider, as a grave is dug 
with a hoe and the earth is removed with a basket (Ulcld 
Btl'aztz). A Berber from Aglu told me that a donkey with 
a black spot in its mouth, when ridden on, is continually 
saying, Tdrydlt d ilgelzim, ” Basket and hoe ”. Among the 
Ait WarySger donkeys, as also horses and mules, with black 
spots in their mouths are not bought by anybody, and a 
white spot on the forehead of a donkey or a mule, but not 
on that of a horse, is likewise considered bad/a7. If a person 
falls off a donkey he is seriously injured or will die in con¬ 
sequence, whereas the fall from a horse is generally harmless 
(Ulid Bfl'aziz).® Yet in spite of its wickedness the donkey 
is appreciated for its usefulness. It is good both for riding 
and for all sorts of drudgery; hence it is compared to the 
ridge-pole of a tent— L-1j.mar h4wa l-fiommdr {ibid.). And 
it is also good for a variety of medicinal and magical purposes. 

If a person has burned his skin he cuts off a small piece of 

^ Among the North African Hausa a braying donkey is said to be 
calling Iblis (Tremeame, The Ban of the Bori [London, 1914], p. 223). 

® They also have the saying, Lr'aud bg^d yerkib d'lih mulg^ ikAn 
qdbru mdhlM ta yimU, “ When the owner of a horse has mounted it, 
his grave will be open until he gets down " ; but this only refers to 
reckless riding. 
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a donkey’s car and touches the burn with it (Ulid Bti'aztz). 
If a man treats his wife badly or she wants to take liberties 
with other men, she boils a little piece of a donkey’s eai 
together with mallows {bqHl) and salt butter or oil and gives 
this mixture to her husband to cat; he will then listen to 
what she says, as a donkey obeys its master (Andjra). Or if 
a married woman wants to rule over her husband she pro¬ 
cures a little piece of a donkey’s tongue and makes him eat 
it together with food (Fez). She may dry and pound it and 
put the powder into siksH or bread which he is going to eat 
(Ulid Bu'aziz), or into his tea; but the woman who told 
me of this insisted that the lump of sugar used for the 
sweetening of the tea should be the top of a sugar loaf (Tsui). 
Powder made of the dried brain of a donkey is also for a 
similar purpose mixed with the husband’s food (Temsiman). 
In the south of Morocco scribes dry and pound a piece of a 
donkey’s liver to make use of when they are digging for 
treasure: if a scribe has found money in the ground and is 
afraid of being killed by those who have been digging with 
him, he burns some of the powder so that the fume is inhaled 
by them and makes them sleep, and he in consequence can 
escape with all the money. The Ait Warain give donkey’s 
milk to little children to make them sleep. The milk of a 
donkey, though unlawful like its flesh, is drunk as a cure for 
whooping-cough {dmaggif ; Ait Waryflger) ; ^ and a piece 
of bamboo filled with it and sealed up may, b'esides, be hung 
round the neck of the young patient (Aglu). It is believed, 
however, that the donkey’s milk will have a bad effect on the 
intelligence of the child who drinks it (Ait WSrylger). It is 
also used as a remedy for a child who has become ill by 
sucking his mother while pregnant (ibid.). It is secretly 
given to quarrelsome women to make them quiet, and, by 
jealous and revengeful persons, to women to deprive them 
of their singing voice (Ulid-Bfi‘aziz), and to scribes to make 

Among the Shawia of Algeria whooping-cough is treated by 
drinking hot ass’s milk (Hilton-Simpson, ‘ Some Arab and Shawia 
Remedies and Notes on the Trepanning of the Skull in Algeria’, in The 
Jotemal of the Rey<d Anthropological Institute, vol. xliii. [London, 
1913]. P. 710 ). 
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them unable to recite the Koran properly, as it is supposed 
to make their voices resemble that of a donkey (ibid., Fez). 

A cure for gonorrhea is to have sexual intercourse with a 
she-ass on three days in succession (UlSd Young 

boys who have not yet attained the age of puberty have 
intercourse with she-asscs in order to get sexual capacity and 
make the penis grow (Ait Waryiger) ; and for the same 
purpose they also dip it into a heap of fresh donkey’s dung 
(Tangier). In the case of grown-up men bestiality is 
despised or ridiculed. Among the Ait Waryiger, if a man 
is caught in the act, a cairn is made at the place, a stick 
with a small flag is thrust into it, and people dung on the 
cairn. In Andjra a person who has intercourse with another 
man’s animal has to buy for it new shoes, a new pack-saddle, 
and new panniers ; he must, besides, feed it for a day, and 
if it becomes ill he will have to pay its price, as the sperm of 
a man is considered to be injurious to a female animal. 
But with his own animal a man can do with impunity what¬ 
ever he likes. 

The Mule. —The male is called in Arabic plur. 
or bgMa, and the female bdgla. In Berber the male is 
called aserdun, plur. iserdan (Amanuz, Igliwa) or iserdgn 
(Ait Wardin), aserdun, plur. iserdgn (Ait Sadd6n, Ait 
Waryi^er), asadun, plur. isaden (Xemsiman); the female 
taserdunt, plur. tiserdan (Amanuz, Igliwa) or tiserdan (Ait 
Warain), taserdunt, plur. tiserdan (Ait Sadden), tasadunt, 
plur. tisaden (Temsiman). A young male is called in Berber 
ainid, plur. isnad (Amanuz, Igliwa), aJSnu^, plur. itnu^en 
(Ait Sadden), az'doq, plur. is'ddqn (Ait Wardin), ifriyd.lt) 
plur. ifriyjien (TemsSman); and a young female tatnitt, 
plur. titnad (Amanuz, Igliwa), tifriyqlf, plur. tifriyhin 
(Xemsiman). 

At Fez I was told that if a mule, not a horse, is making 
a hole in the ground with one of its fore-feet it is digging the 
grave of its master, and he is anxious to sell it. The Ulid 

^ Cf. Quedenfeldt, ‘ Krankheiten, Volksmedizin und abergiaubische 
Kuren in Maiocko ’, in Das Ausland, Ixiv. (Stuttgart, 1891), p. 79. 
For a cure of syphilis by means of the pounded hoofs of a donkey see 
infra, p. 332. 

VOL. 11 U 
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Bfi'azlz maintain that a mule with a black spot in its mouth 
is ill-omened and should be got rid of; and, as already said, 
there is a similar superstition among the Aij Waryiger. 
While procreative virtue is attributed to the ass, the mule is 
used in magic to produce sterility; a woman who is induced 
to eat bread made of flour mixed with the charred hoof- 
parings of a mule will become as barren as this animal 
(Aglu).i 

We are told of saints whose dead bodies, by their own 
command, have been carried by mules to the places where 
they lie buried—^for example, Stdi IJbib and Sidi Mhimmed 
ben Mensor; ® while Sidi Bunaga was carried by a she- 
camel to his grave in the district of the Ait Wauzgit. 

The Camel. —^The male is called in Arabic 
plur. and the female or ndga. In Berber 

the male is called ara‘w, plur. irdman (Amanuz), algom, 
plur. ilgoman (Iglfwa), al^mm^ plur. ilAgman (Ait Bidden), 
algam, plur. ilgman (Ait Wariin) or il&gman (Ait WiryS.|fer), 
argim, plur. irgman (Xerasiman) j and a female tara'int, 
plur. tira'min (Amanuz), talgomt, plur. Hlgomin (IgUwa), 
fdrglnt, plur. tirgmin (Tems&man). A young male is 
called in Berber igiz, plur. igUn (Amanuz), awarai, plur. 
iwarain (Iglfwa), ah Hr (iiid,), afdu^, plur. ifdu^Sn 
(Temsaman); and a young female tawarait (Iglfwa), 
tab'eirt (ibid.), taj'dut, plur. tij'dudin (TemsSman). 

Many medicinal qualities are attributed to the camel. 
A piece of its larynx is hung round the neck of a child 
suffering from whooping-cough (Ul^d Bfl'aziz, Fez, Ait 
Wardin) ; this medicine is offered for sale at Fez. Another 
cure for the same illness is to drink melted camel’s fat (Ait 
SaddSn, Ait Warain). The head of a boy affected with 
ringworm is rubbed with camel's brain (Ulid Bfl'aziz). The 
urine of a camel is drunk as a remedy for fever ; but a Berber 
friend of mine told me that he had tried this cure for three 
successive days at Fez without any effect at all. A person 
who has a rank breath rinses his mouth with the same fluid 
(Iglfwa) ; and schoolboys who are afraid of being beaten 
by their master let a camel make water on their legs in order 
^ Suj^a, i. 576. ® See also supra, i.-Sz sq, . 
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to become insensible to pain (Northern Morocco). A head- 
gear consisting of camel-hair cords, which is frequently 
used by men in many parts of the country, is considered a 
protection against headache (Ait Warain). If a calf is 
troubled with vermin (J-gitnla dydli le-bgdr), a small piece 
of a camel’s skin with the hair on is tied to its right ear to 
relieve it of the trouble (Ul&d Bfi'azlz). If a person suffers 
from scabies, the bone of a camel is charred and pounded, 
and his body is rubbed with the powder mixed with tar 
(Ait Nder). Camel’s flesh is eaten as a cure for boils (Ulfld 
Bri'aztz); and it is considered good for every person to eat 
it at some time in every year, because it strengthens the 
body, the camel being itself a strong animal (Ait Wariin, 
Ait Sddden).^ On the other hand, should a greyhound eat 
camel’s flesh it would become ill and die.® A Berber from 
the Ait Warain told me that a person can protect himself 
against all sorts of witchcraft by pushing his arm into the 
mouth of a camel; but he should first put a stick between 
its jaws to prevent it from biting him. 

Cattle. —An ox is called in Arabic faur (Jaur), plur. 
firSn (jirSn), and a cow bdqra. In Berber an ox is called 
a'dllui, plur. i'dllaS (Amanuz), azger (ibid., IgHwa), 
akentor, plur. ikdntdr or isdggen (Igllwa), aezyer, plur, 
izzydrn (Ait Sadden), afAnas, plur. ifUndsn (Ait Warain, Ait 
Wary&ger, Temsiman) ; a cow tamdgait (Igllwa), tafundst, 
plur. tisitan {ibid(), tafAndst, plur. tifandsin (Amanuz, 
Ait Warain), tafundst, plur. fifundsin (Ait Sadden), 
tafAndst, plur. tifAndsin (Xems^man), dafAndsf plur. 
difAndsin (Ait Waryflger). A calf is called in Arabic 'djel, 
plur. 'djM, fem. ‘djla ; in Berber igiz, plur. igSizn, fern. 
tigizt, plur. tigeizin (Igllwa), ageiz, plur. igiizn (Ait 
Warain), qinduz, plur. iyndAzn (fbid., Xenisiman), fem. 
tdindust, plur. iiyndiizin (Xemsiman), a'jli, plur. i'djlin 
(Ait Sadden). Cattle are collectively called in Arabic bqar, 
and in Berber izg&m (Amanuz) or izgdrn (Igllwa), (plur. 
of azger, ox), izzydrn (Ait Sadden), ifAndsn (Ait Warain, Ait 
Waryiger, TemsAman). ■ 

We have already noticed some practices which are 
^ See also infra, p. 384. ® Sufra, i. 255. 
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observed when an ox or a cow is bought. Among the Ait 
W3.ry3.ger, if a person buys a cow in the market in order to 
keep it, he must also buy a small quantity of wheat or fish 
to take home with him to eat; this will make the animal 
lucky. On the other hand, he must on no account buy 
meat on that occasion. In Andjra, if a cow gives birth to a 
calf, the owner of it should treat the cowherd either with 
rgaif (round cakes made of dough without yeast and a 
little salt) and salt butter or oil, or with sponge fritters, 
called If he omits doing it the cowherd will have 

his revenge ; he takes the after-birth {silwd) of the cow, 
which he got hold of secretly, to the place where the calf was 
born, and burns it there in the belief that this will cause the 
death of the calf. Among the Ait Warain on the day when 
a calf is born a few friends are invited to supper and treated 
with bdzin, that is, siksH made of small lumps of flour with 
milk and salt butter; and the calf is for seven days kept 
inside the house or tent so as not to be exposed to the evil 
eye. Among the Ait Temsiman a cow which has calved 
must for the same reason remain in the yard for forty days. 
Among the At Ubiliti no fire must be taken out of a tent 
for seven days after the birth of a calf (or a child), lest its 
eyes should get diseased.^ At Aglu, when a cow which has 
calved many times dies it is not allowed to be eaten by the 
dogs, but is buried; the cow was good to you, and you 
should be good to her. 

The slaughter of cattle is sometimes accompanied with 
a ritual which makes it resemble a communal sacrifice. 
Among the Jbala, or at least some of them, the villagers are 
every year visited by a so-called debbdft l-bgar, who selects an 
ox or a cow, or perhaps more than one, to be slaughtered at 
the expense of the villagers, who compensate the owner of 
the animal for his loss. The dSbbdib /-igar. receives some 
money and food-stuff from the people; and the liver and 
some meat of the slaughtered animal are always given to 
him, while the other parts of it are divided between the 
villagers. During my stay at Dar Fellaq, in the tribe of Jbcl 
Ijlblb, the village was visited by such a person, who was a 
^ See also su^a, i. 394 . 
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shereef of the Wazzan family ; all the cattle were gathered 
at an open place, and the shecref called down blessings on 
the people and their animals. It is believed that if the 
selected animal were not slaughtered it would soon die a 
natural death ; and in Andjra I was told that there also 
would be sickness and death among the other animals, 
whereas the slaughtered ox or cow removes the ias, or evil, 
from the village. There, too, the debbdJ} l-bqar is always a 
Wazzan shereef. At Mazagan I heard of a dibbdfy le-bgdr^ 
a holy man, who visited the villages in the neighbourhood. 
When the animal which he had chosen was brought to him, 
he and the people made fdtJj.a, calling down blessings on 
its owner. They said, Fdtha, l-fldn dtdna bdgra dikna 
dfaindk ‘dsra, fldn llah y%lifha lih be l-dha, “ Fdti^a, 
So-and-so gave us a cow, we gave him ten, may God recom¬ 
pense him for it by the ten ”. The holy man stroked the 
back of the animal a few times, it fell down, and then he 
slaughtered it. Its body was divided equally between the 
men of the village, but a portion equal to that received by 
every man was also given to the debbdfi li-bgdr, who after¬ 
wards might sell his portion at an unusually high price on 
account of the baraka ascribed to it. Fdtha was also made 
when the animal was divided, and once more after the supper 
in the mosque, at which the men of the village, with the 
dibbdl^ li-bgdr, partook of the meat. My native informant 
had himself witnessed all this at Sidi Milsa, outside Mazagan. 
He said that if the chosen animal is not allowed to be killed 
it will be useless or die, whereas the blessings said in con¬ 
nection with the slaughter of it are good for the other animals. 
The place in Dukkala, in the district of the Ulid Bfl'aziz, 
where I was staying for a considerable time, had not within 
the memory of the people been visited by a dibbdh U-bgdr. 
I have not found this custom among any Berber-speaking 
tribes, although I have made fairly extensive inquiries for 
it, particularly among the Rifians and the Shloti of the Great 
Atlas. 

Cattle are not so stupid as they look. If a funeral pro¬ 
cession meets a herd of cattle on its way to the cemetery, and 
the cattle are bellowing when it passes, the dead person will 
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go to hell; the cattle are aware of it (Andjra). Yet neither 
cattle nor sheep are intelligent in our sense of the word, nor 
have they a good memory; hence, if a schoolboy eats the 
brain of either he will forget what he has learned (Fez). 
There may be medicinal virtue in cattle. If a person is 
affected with leucoma (li-bid4 fi l-airi), his eyes are painted 
with the gall of a black cow mixed with honey which has 
been procured without driving away the bees with' smoke, 
in the same manner as women’s eyes are painted with 
antimony ; the cow must be black because of the whiteness 
of the affected eye (IJiaina). 

While the excrements of men and any animals which 
are not used for food are much haunted hyjnun, the dung of 
cattle, camels, sheep, and goats is regarded as clean and even 
as possessed of some baraka. Cow-dung is used as a means 
of purification.^ In Andjra hunters fumigate themselves 
with the smoke of burned cow-dung in order to be successful 
in the hunt.® At Midsummer the bees are fumigated with 
it in order that they shall produce much honey and not be 
harmed by the evil eye nor destroyed by thunder nor robbed 
of their honey by vermin; they are purified by the smoke 
of cow-dung " just as men are purified by water ”.® Among 
many tribes the women who scratch their faces at funerals 
rub the wounds with cow-dung.* A remedy for ulceration is 
the fresh excrements of a calf: they are heated on one of 
the stones of the fire-place and then applied to the ulcer and 
left there for a day or a night (AiJ N^er).® In the 5iaina, 
before a person is starting to catch partridges or pigeons 
or other birds, he pours some urine of a cow into a 
bowl, and puts into it some arsenic {zdmSl^) and, on the 
top of it, some wheat. He covers the bowl and lets it 
stand till the third day, when he strews the wheat, which 
has now absorbed the urine, at the place where he hopes 
to catch the birds ; and I was told that they will come 

* Cf. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p. 368 sq. 

* Supra, i. 240. ® Supra, ii. 183 sqg. * Infra, p. 437 sqq. 

® Rohlfs states (Adventures in Morocco [London, 1874], p. 90) that 

in some parts of the country wounds are dressed with cow-dung. 
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there in great numbers. There are euphemistic names for 
cow-dung.^ 

The fresh milk of cows, sheep, or goats is called in Arabic 
or hdlib ; and in Berber akfai (Amanuz), takfit (IgHwa), 
ag^ dkffa (Ait Sadden, Ait Ydsi), agi (At Ubdhti), aSdffai 
(Ait Waryiger), asjffai (Temsiman, Ait Warain). Butter¬ 
milk is called in Arabic Ibtn ; and in Berber ag'A (Amanuz, 
IgHwa), aggtL anddu (Ait Sddden, Ait Ydsi), agi asemmam 
(At Uba^ti), agiy (Ait Waryiger), agi (Xemsiman, Ait 
Warain). Curded milk is called in Arabic rdyib or raib ; 
and in Berber ikkil (Ait Sadden), ekkir (Ait Yiisi), akHl 
(Ait Warain), attsil (At Ubd^ti), aHir (Ait WarySger, 
Xemsiman).® 

The baraka ascribed to cow's milk and various observances 
connected with it have been described above.® In another 
work I have mentioned many instances of the ceremonial 
use made of milk at the conclusion and celebration of mar¬ 
riages.* These rites are largely represented as means of 
making the future of the bride or the bridegroom lucky or 
" white ",® but in some cases they are, or seem to be, looked 
upon as prophylactic or purificatory rather than productive 
of more positive benefits. Thus among the Ait Sadden the 
custom of sprinkling the bride and the people accompanying 
her with milk when they pass a village on their way to the 
bridegroom’s place is said to seiwe the purpose of averting 
evil, namely, the fighting which would otherwise result from 
the discharge of gunpowder by causing enemies to come and 
attack the village with their guns; and a similar ceremony 
took place when the bridegroom’s party went to fetch the 
bride, on that occasion also amidst volleys of gunpowder. 
I am, in fact, inclined to believe that the idea of protecting 
the village which the bride passes from misfortune is a more 
primitive motive for customs of this sort than the intention 

^ Sup'a, ii. 27. 

® For Berber terms for milk see also Laoust, Mots et chases berbhres 
(Paris, 1920), p. 80. 

® Supra, i. 102, 103, 221, 223, 236-238, 240, 243-245, 256, 258, 421. 
For the ritual use of milk see also ' Index’, s,v. Milk. 

* See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, ‘ General 
Index ’, s.v. Milk. ® Supra, ii. 18 sg. 
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to benefit her or to derive benefits from her baraka^ A 
bridal procession, as we have seen, is considered to be a 
cause of ill-luck to anybody who meets it on the road.® And 
when the bride arrives at the bridegroom’s place milk is 
offered her, or when she and her company come near the 
bridegroom’s village they are sprinkled with milk, in circum¬ 
stances which strongly suggest an intention to neutralise 
the evil influences which she might carry with her to her 
new home.® Milk is also made use of in the rites by which 
the animal ridden by the bride is purified after the journey 
to her new home : in Andjra the bridegroom’s mother throws 
an egg which she has dipped into milk and flour at the fore¬ 
head of the mule, and among the Igh'wa the bride wipes 
the finger which she has dipped in the milk offered her on 
the mane of the animal. Among the Ait Warain the bride¬ 
groom’s mother offers the bride on her arrival milk and flour; 
of the former she drinks a little and sprinkles some on the 
people, and of the latter she takes a double handful and throws 
it over her head to get rid of all the evil influences attached 
to her. In the same tribe, when the newly married couple 
pay their first visit to the wife’s parents, they are received 
by the mother with a bowl of milk, of which they drink ; 
this is said to bring good luck. In the ^iaina, when the 
young wife for the first time after her marriage visits her 
parents, the mother, on her arrival, washes her daughter’s 
feet with milk, which was said to be a good thing to do ; 
and when the young husband some days afterwards calls on 
his father-in-law he is received by his mother-in-law, who 
offers him some milk to drink. We have in another con¬ 
nection spoken of the custom of receiving guests with milk.^ 

Milk is also in some cases used in leave-taking. At Fez, 
when persons are going on a pilgrimage to Mecca, their 
families assemble at the shrine of Sidi Mhammed bel 
li-jffsen, who has the epithet mstfdt l-i.6jjdj (" the sender of 
the jpilgrims "), outside the gate called BSb g-Gisa, from 
which the caravan starts. The women trill the sgdrlf and 

^ See supra, ii. 7 sq. ® Supra, ii. 8. 

® Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, pp. 194, 203, 207, 
210, 3i2ryy. ^ Supra, i. 
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sprinkle the forefeet of the departing animals with milk. 
Among the Ait Sadden, when a person who is going on a 
pilgrimage leaves his village, the women likewise trill the 
zgdrlf and one or two of them offer him milk; he and the 
friends who accompany him to Fez drink of it, and are then 
sprinkled with any milk that is left. This is considered to 
be good fal. Afterwards, when he comes back from his 
pilgrimage, he is received on the road by the villagers, and 
before he enters the village women again offer him milk 
and sprinkle him with it. 

Milk is used as a medicine. We have previously noticed 
the role it plays in the ceremonies performed for the purpose 
of expellingywMw from people troubled with them.^ In Andjra 
I was told that when a band of ‘Esawa are invited to cure a 
sick person they are received with milk. Each of them blows 
on the milk, after which they take it with them into the 
house and make a recitation with the vessel containing the 
milk in the midst of them. Then they all drink a little of it, 
and the milk which remains is given to the patient to drink. 
In the same district, when a cow has calved, a small portion 
of its first milk is mixed with other milk, and this mixture, 
which is called kltla, is left to dry and then put in drinlcs 
given to persons suffering from some illness. To drink 
much sour buttermilk is good for a person who has been 
stung by a scorpion ® or bitten by a poisonous spider.® At 
Fez a remedy for a cough is6Hd) is to drink hot milk which 
has been sweetened with sugar and mixed with pennyroyal. 

Fresh butter is called in Arabic zibda ; and in Berber 
ttidit (Amanuz), tamudit (Iglfwa), udi (Ait Warain), tlmsi 
(At Ubahti), drussi (Ait Waryfiger), irussi^ (Xemsiman). 
Salt butter is called in Arabic smen ; and in Berber udi 
(Amanuz, Igliwa, Aglu, Ait Warain), ddhen (At Ubahti, 
Ait Waryiger, Tems^man). The baraka ascribed to butter, 
has also been discussed before.* Among the customs con¬ 
nected with it we have noticed various methods of protecting 
it from witchcraft, to which it is much exposed. There are 
other practices intended to increase the quantity of the butter, 

* Sup-a, i. 346, 347, 351, ® Infra, p. 3'56. ® Infra, p. 357. 

* Sufra, i. 43, loa, 103, 321-223, 345-250, 354-256, 358. 
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though in certain cases it may be difficult or impossible to 
distinguish this purpose from the first named. In order to 
make the butter more plentiful a small piece of a hyena’s 
brain is, either alone (At Ubiliti) or together with some 
rock-salt, enveloped in a rag of calico (Ait Warain) and hung 
on the churn; or it is enclosed in a sealed-up piece of bamboo 
and put into the vessel in which the milk is kept before 
churning (^idba, Ait Sadden) ; or a piece of a hyena’s 
brain (^iaina, Ait N^er) or liver (Ait N^er) is put inside 
the churn. In the IJiaina the brain of a hoopoe is put into 
the milk before churning. The Ait Waryigcr hang a dead 
hoopoe over the place where they are going to make butter, 
and they also burn its body underneath the aqd^ror, or 
earthenware vessel in which they make their butter, and 
fumigate it with the smoke, leaving the head of the bird 
hanging, as said before. The Ait N^er burn the feathers 
of a hoopoe and fumigate the vessel in which they keep the 
milk, as also the churn, with the smoke; or they burn a 
sparrow’s nest and fumigate them with the smoke on three 
successive mornings. These practices are supposed to 
increase the quantity of the butter. For the same purpose 
the At Ubd^jti smoke the churn, the milk-pan, and the 
funnel through which the milk is poured into the churn, with 
bran (an^^aJ^ which has remained in the sieve at the sifting 
of flour. Among the TsQl a woman tries to make her 
butter plentiful by the following method : she goes, without 
being seen by anybody, to a desert place where there is a 
crossing of two roads along which animals travel every 
day, takes from there a small stone and a few sticks, puts the 
stone into the vessel in which the milk is kept, and burns the 
sticks so that the smoke enters it. Among the Ait N^Sr 
a woman goes to a place where nobody can hear what she 
is doing—^not even the dogs. She uncovers her head and 
the upper part of her body as far as the waist. With a 
hoe which she has brought with her she shovels up the 
earth round a plant of the species called adddd (Atractylis 
gumtnifera), and strews some bran on the ground around it. 
Then she goes away, but returns the next morning and 
strikes the plant with the hoe, though only once. If it breaks 
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and falls down she takes it home with her, whereas if it 
sticks to its root it is of no use. In the former case she 
clears it of the dust; she cuts off a little piece of it, which 
she pounds and dries in the sun and then burns so that the 
smoke enters the churn and the vessel in which the milk is 
kept, while they are empty ; and she puts another piece of it 
into the churn, and buries the rest of it in the ground under¬ 
neath the milk vessel. The piece which she puts into the 
churn is left there for ever. A simpler means of making the 
butter more plentiful, which is used in the same tribe, is to 
put some Teucrium leaves into the funnel through which the 
milk is poured into the chum. I have previously spoken 
of certain methods of producing a similar result which are 
resorted to on New Year’s day and at Midsummer,’- as 
also of sorcerous practices by which people attempt to rob 
their neighbours of the baraka which provides them with 
butter.® 

The Sheep. — K ram is called in Arabic fiduH, plur. 
kwdla, or kebf, plur. kbSI, and a ewe nd'ja or gdnma (also 
pronounced gdlmd). In Berber a ram is called izivier 
(Amanuz) or isimir (IgHwa), plur. izamam, a^duH, plur. 
ifiultn (Ait Sddden), aharfi, plur. ifiarfin (Ait Wardin), 
ijiarri, plur. abyrdrin (Ait WdryS.ger), plur. aSardn 

(XemsSman) ; and a ewe tahruit, plur. tihrai (Amanuz), 
idli, plur. tattn (ibid,, Igliwa), tihsi (Iglfwa, Ait Warain ; 
in Shelha there is the plur. tafisiwirC), tilisi (Ait Sadden), 
ti^si!^ (Xemsiman), di^si (Ait WaryEger). A lamb is called 
in Arabic plur. ^drfdn; in Berber alqag, plur. 

ilqdgn (Amanuz) or alqa^ (Iglfwa), fern, tdlqagt (Amanuz, 
Iglfwa), plur. tilqdgin (Amanuz), ikrd, plur. ikrdant fern. 
tikrut, plur. tikruin (Iglfwa), a'dllvi, plur. i'&lld^n (Ait 
Sadden), izmer, plur. izmdm (Ait Warain), izmd, plur. 
izmdn (XemsEman). Sheep are collectively called in Arabic 
gnem (also pronounced gleni), (also used as plur. for 

a ram), or n'dj (also used as plur. for a ewe) ; and in Berber 
ulli (Amanuz, Igliwa, Ait Warain, Ait Sadden ; in the two 
latter tribes also used as plur. for a ewe), d^ji (also used as 

’ Svpra, ii. 169, 191. See also supra, ii, 97, 123, 125 sq. 

® Supra, i. 249 sq., ii. 170. 
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plur. for a ewe; Ait Waryager), (also used as plur. 

for a ewe; Tems&man). 

The sheep, as being considered a holy animal, has already 
figured in our discussion of the baraka} and in the present 
connection I have not much to add. In Andjra custom 
requires that on the day when a lamb or a kid is born the 
owner of it should give the shepherd boiled beans to cat; 
if he does not do so the shepherd will thrust a stake into 
the ground on the spot where the young animal was born, 
and this is supposed to cause its death. Among the Ait 
WarySLger, when a person has bought a considerable number 
of sheep or goats he slaughters one of them so that there 
shall be much baraka in the animals and they shall be very 
fertile.® We have previously noticed a method of improving 
sheep or goats which do not produce the usual quantity of 
milk ; ® and cases in which the deficiency in milk is supposed 
to be caused by a tortoise will be mentioned below.* 

There are rites connected with the shearing of the sheep. 
In the yiiina, where they are sheared in March, the owner 
gives a feast called ‘ors Id-glim, “the wedding of the sheep ", 
consisting of fd'dm (siksH) with butter, at the place where the 
shearing is performed. The Ait N^er shear their sheep 
shortly before the nisdn, that is, the time from 27th April to 
3rd May (Old Style), as they consider its rain good for the 
growth of the wool.® The owner of the sheep gives in his 
tent a breakfast consisting of seksd with butter, or bread and 
butter, and sour milk. There are hired men to help him 
in the work or who do it alone, whereas no woman takes part 
in it. If a man has many sheep he slaughters one of them or 
a goat and, after the work is finished, gives to the workmen a 
meal consisting of re/irS with butter and meat of the slaughtered 
animal, of which he and his family also partake. After the 
meal the workmen make fdt^, calling down blessings on the 
owner and his family and his sheep, and asking God to help 
them again the next year when they are doing the same kind 
of work. The Ait Warain consider mut l-ard^ the 17th of 

^ Supra, i. 99--10I1 230, 23*. 237 . 239 . 241. 242. 25 °. 251, 254, 257 sq. 

® See also supra, ii, 250. ® Supra, i. 199. 

* lupra, p. 343. ® Supra, ii. 177. 
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May (Old Style), to be the best day for shearing the sheep 
owing to its healing influence on wounds.^ When the work 
has been done—^whether on that day or on any other day— 
and the sheep are leaving the place, the person who did the 
work moves the shears a few times in the air as if he were 
still shearing, saying. Alburn ttddunt Uniun tiSniwin, 

" Meat, fat, male twins, female twins ” ; if the sheep take 
fright and run away the flock will prosper, whereas if they 
take no notice of it there will be sickness and deaths in the 
flock. Among the At Ubahti the shearing of the sheep 
also takes place on 17th May. When they have been sheared 
they are sprinkled with water and then frightened with 
shears in the same way as among the Ait Warain. When 
they have run a little the people shout after them derrrrrr ; 
if they stop it is a good omen, but if they continue to run it 
is bad—^they will be stolen by robbers or eaten by jackals. 
After the work there is a feast consisting of porridge mixed 
with salt butter, a dish called iuzan. On the same day the 
At Ubaliti also mark the ears of their lambs. The Ait 
Yvisi shear on that day only such ewes as have recently 
lambed, the others having been fleeced before. The place 
where the sheep are sheared is a holy place—^like a mosque. 
There are consequently taboos connected with it,® and people 
are made to swear there on the day when the sheep are 
sheared (Ait N^er). 

Certain parts of the sheep are used for magical purposes. 
At Fez the horn of a ram is in the autumn hung in every 
pomegranate tree with a view to preventing the fruit from 
dropping ; the horn, I was told, serves the same object as the 
g'&rtat, or male figs, which are hung in the female fig trees, 
being likewise regarded as the “ husbands ’’ of the fruits. 
Among the Ait Ydsi a person, in order to become an early 
riser, washes some sheep’s-wool which has never been washed 
before and drinks the water. In Andjra a woman who wants 
to tame her husband procures some urine of a Jew and a 
piece of the liver of a sheep or goat and boils it with oil; by 
partaking of this mixture he will become timid like a Jew 
or a sheep or a goat. The Ait N^er believe that if an 
1 Supra, ii. 181. ® Supra, i. 232, .241, 251. 
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unmarried woman eats the nose of a sheep, she will have a bad 
husband ; a married woman may do so, but no man, whether 
married or not. In the yidina pulverised sheep’s dung is 
strewn on the wound of a circumcised boy.^ 

The Goat. —he-goat is called in Arabic plur, 
jedydn, or 'atriis, plur. ‘dtdres, and a she-goat jidya or md'za. 
In Berber a he-goat is called ahkkor^ plur. inkMran (Amanuz), 
abukir, plur. ibukim (Igliwa), iigbi, plur. aqban (ibid.), a'trus, 
plur. i'dtrds (Ait Sadden), aqtrib, plur. iqtrtb&n (Ait Warain), 
amydn, plur. invCtydn (TemsSman) ; and a shc-goat tagatp, 
plur. tigittqn (Amanuz) or tigdtpn (Igliwa), fgdtt, plur. 
tigdttdn (Ait Warain), taggat, plur. tigattan (Ait Sddden), 
tgdt (Temsiman). A kid is called in Arabic ^^jdiwi, fern. 
m'diaa ; and in Berber igjd, plur. igjd&n, fern, tigjtt, plur. 
tigjdin (Amanuz, Igliwa), igejd, plur. igejden (Ait Sddden), 
igid, plur. igidn (Ait Warain), igid, plur. igaiden, fern. 
iigidSt, plur. iigaidin (Temsiman). Goats are collectively 
called in Arabic jddydn or irdqz and in Berber tigattan (Ait 
Sddden), tigdtfdn (Ait Warain). Sheep and goats are col¬ 
lectively called in Shelha uUi (Amanuz). 

While there is baraka in the sheep, the goat, like the 
donkey, is a wicked animal, and jnun often appear at night 
in the shape of goats. In order to induce a jenn to give a 
person a bad dream a charm is written on a piece of red paper 
with the blood of a perfectly black he-goat and then fumigated 
with coriander seed (gdsbor) and storax {mi'd) (Fez).® In 
Andjra children are not allowed to eat the heart or kidneys 
of goats lest they should get pimples on their faces which 
would last for ever. Yet there is medicinal virtue in the 
goat. A cure for night-blindness is to eat the so-called rblb 
{processics caudatus ?) of the liver of a goat—an animal which 
is said to be able to see by night ®—on which a scribe has 
written something from the Koran and which has then been 
sprinkled with the pounded dry leaves of a herb called 
ba^nS^a ; a Berber told me that he in this way had been 

^ Infra, p. 426. 

® Fox the use of the fat of a black he-goat see infra, p. 340. 

® Pliny also says {Historia naturalii, xxviii. 47) that goats are able 
to see by night. 
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cured of his night-blindness by a scribe from an Arabic- 
speaking mountain tribe. The same Berber, a native of the 
At Ubahti resident among the Ait N^Sr, mentioned the 
following cures for an affection of the eyes called lefsd^, 
which makes the eye watery, painful in the morning, and 
sensitive to light, and which is supposed to be caused by 
another person’s rank breath or the exudations from his 
armpits or pubes : if the person who has caused the complaint 
is known, the patient procures a piece of his clothes, burns it, 
and lets the smoke enter the affected eye, whereas, if he is 
not known, the patient burns some hair taken from a he-goat 
and exposes the eye to the smoke. Among the Ait WaryE^er 
whooping-cough is cured with the milk of a perfectly black 
she-goat, which is taken in the morning on an empty stomach 
warm as it comes from the udder. The Ulid’Bu'aztz use 
dung found in the intestines of a goat as a cure for people 
who have been bitten by a poisonous spider.^ In Andjra, on 
the circumcision of a boy, dry goat’s dung is, together with 
other things, put on the wound to make it heal sooner.® 

The Dog. —^A male dog is called in Arabic plur. 
/^/<f( 5 , or plur. or (fdrz, plur. dwdrz, and a bitch 

kil 6 a or ^‘^ydrwa. In Berber a male dog is called aidi, plur. 
idem (Amanuz, Iglfwa), idi, plur. id^mn (Ait SiddSn), aidi, 
plur. etan (Ait WarySger), aidi^, plur. ifan (Temsiman), 
aqsin, plur. iqeinn (Ait Warain); and a bitch taidit (Amanuz, 
Iglfwa), tikgint, plur. tikeinin (Igliwa), takz'dunt, plur. 
tikHz'an ^bid^, taqzint, plur. tiqzinin (Tems&man), 
daqzint, plur. diqs^min (Ait Waryiger). A pup is called in 
Arabic kliyib, fern. kUyba, or ^^^jriwi, fern, ^^yriiva; and in 
Berber i^zin, plur. ikzinn (Iglfwa), akz'dun, plur. ikdz'an 
(ibid.), aqzin, plur. iqzinn (AiJ Sadden) or iqzinin (Ait 
Waryiger, Tems&man), a}tdur, plur. ihdiiren (Ait Warain).® 
The dog has fifty-two properties, one half of which are 
saintly and the other half devilish. For example, it watches 
at night, as a saint prays at night; it waits while its master 
is eating, as patient as a saint; it does not bite its master, 
just as a saint does not hurt his friends. On the other hand, 

. ^ See infra, p. 357. ® See infra, p. 422. 

* For euphemistic terms for a dog see supra, ii. 26 sq, 
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the dog only watches till daybreak, when it goes to sleep, 
which is a devilish thing to do ; it makes water even at the 
door of a mosque ; it barks at scribes ; and so forth. The 
faithfulness of the dog is praised in sayings like these ;—Li 
ma ‘ddda h^ot l~kldb k&ma “ If a man has no brothers 

the dogs are his brothers ’*; L-kelb gilba ‘dla gelb muldh, 

“ The heart of the dog is in accord with the heart of its 
master ” (Ulid Bfi'azlz). At the same time dogs are unclean 
animals.’- They are not allowed to enter a mosque, and 
scribes have no dogs, nor do they like to touch a dog. If a 
dog enters a dwelling-house the angels of the house will 
leave it (Tangier, Igllwa).® If a dog eats from a vessel or 
licks it the vessel will break, unless it is washed seven times 
with hot water (Andjra) ; or it must be washed with water 
into which seven stones have been put in order to make it 
clean (AiJ WarySger).® To kill a dog is polluting; a 
Rifian said it is as bad as to kill seven men, an idea which 
may be connected with the bdief that a dog has seven lives 
(Ait SdddSn).^ A person who has committed such an act 
must never after perform the sacrifice at the Great Feast with 
his own hands (Hiaina, Ait Yiisi, Ait Nder, IgHwa, Aglu). 
If he slaughters an animal its meat will be bad to eat (Ait 
Sadden, At Uba|}ti, Ait Waryfiger), even worse than the 
meat of an animal which has been slaughtered by a man- 
slayer (Ait Warain). A Berber from Aglu told me that on 
the death and burial of his brother a dog dug up the corpse 
and ate a portion of it; then a friend of the dead man shot 

Cf. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley 
& London, 1896), p. no. 

® The Muhammadans of Syria believe that angels never enter a 
house in which there is a dog (Eijub Abela, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
aberglaubischer Gebrauche in Syrien’, in Zeifsehrift des Deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. 93. 

® According to a tradition, the Prophet said that when a dog drinks 
from a vessel it must be washed seven times and that the first cleansing 
should be with earth {Mishkdt, iii. n. i; English translation by 
Matthews, vol. i. [Calcutta, 1809], p. no). 

* The Prophet is said to have forbidden the killing of dogs, with the 
exception of black dogs having two white spots upon their eyes, which 
he ordered to be killed, this kind of dog being the devil {Mishkdt, xviii. 
2. I, vol. ii. [Calcutta, 1810], p. 308). 
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the dog, but was taken ill in consequence, after twenty days 
began to bark like a dog, and after forty died. Some people 
said that that dog was a saint, but others that it was a jenn. 
We have seen that jnun very frequently appear in the shape 
of dogs, particularly black ones,^ which many people refuse 
to keep.® 

If a dog is present when a person is eating he should give 
food to it; otherwise he incuts great guilt (Ulid Bfl'aziz) 
or will himself become a dog in the future state (Andjra). 
On the other hand, if he shares his food with the dog it will 
ask God to grant him a great number of children, each of 
whom would give the dog something to eat (Ait Nder). But 
if a dog or a cat steals food belonging to the scribes of the 
mosque it will have the itch (Ait WaryRger). If the dog eats 
the flesh or blood of a camel it will become blind or die 
(UlS.d Bfi'aziz) ; and if it eats the blood of a person it will 
lose its hair (Andjra) or it is bad for the person (Ait Waryflger). 
If a bitch is addicted to stealing food, its owner puts its pups 
on the road leading to the market-place so that passers-by 
shall take them up and teach them how to behave ; then 
their mother will cease to steal (ibid.). We have previously 
noticed certain practices calculated to make a dog a good 
watch-dog or hunter or to prevent it from running away.® 
In Andjra, if a person wants for all future time to prevent 
a dog from biting him, he puts a piece of bread on his bare 
foot and offers it thus to the dog. A bitch is made infertile 
by being taken seven times through a stirrup while still a 
little pup (Ait Nder), or by being made to cat whitewash 
mixed with flour and water (At Ubahti) or a piece of bread 
into which have been put some dead bees (Andjra). Among 
the Ait Temsiman a person who kills somebody clse’s dog, 
unless he has been bitten by it, has to pay for it in wheat, 
which is measured in a somewhat peculiar manner : the 
owner of the dead dog holds it by its tail so that the head 
just touches the ground, and the offender pours wheat over 
it until it is completely buried in the heap. 

If dogs howl (Ait Sadden, Ait N^er, At Ubahti), par¬ 
ticularly at night (Iliaina), the village will become empty: 

Supra, i. 267 sq. ® Supra,iX. 16. ® Supra, i. 598 sg. 
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its inhabitants will either die or move to another place.^ 
When people hear a dog howling at night they say, Bdsdk 
'dla rdsdkf " [May] your evil [fall] on your head ” (yiaina) ; 
or, ‘Ala ras mulak, “ On the head of your master *’ (Andjra). 
At Fez it is considered bad /dl for a person to meet a dog in 
the morning before sunrise, unless he averts the evil by 
saying. Yd ndbhdlf. nfln t‘enbdlk w dna nerbah u l~krlm 
'dliya y^ffdh, ”0 barker, you will bark and I shall gain 
money and the generous one will open for me [the gates of 
fortune] But if a dog makes water on a man it brings 
good luck to him: he will become a governor (I^iaina). 

Dog’s flesh is used as a medicine.® Little pups are eaten 
by women as a cure for barrenness,® and a piece of a new-born 
male pup is eaten, or some urine of a male dog is drunk, as a 
method of securing the birth of a son.* A Berber from Aglu 
told me of the following custom, which he had himself 
witnessed in his native place and the details of which he 
had learned from his wife, a woman from Mogador. A 
married woman who suffers from an effusion of blood in her 
genitals accompanies some unmarried girls when they go out 
to the wood, and she takes with her a dog which has three 
colours. The dog is strangled, its head and legs are cut off, 
its entrails are removed, and the rest of its body is enveloped 
in a clean piece of cloth and put inside a bunch of wood 
which has been cut, not by the woman herself, but by the 
girls. She carries the bunch to her house, where the girls 
open it, take out the body of the dog, and cut it in little pieces, 

* Among eastern Arabs the howling of a dog near a house is 
believed to forebode death (Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage 
to Al-Madinah and Meccah, i. [London, 1898], p. 302) or to be a bad 
omen, especially if there is a sick person in the house (Eijub AbSla, loc. 
cii. p. 87 [Syrial). See also sup's, i. 270. 

® For the eating of dog’s flesh in other parts of North Africa see 
Lyon, A Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa (London, 1821), 
p. 52 (Tripoli); Monchicourt, ‘ Repugnance ou respect relatifs h cer- 
taines paroles oh h certains animauxin Revue tunisienne, xv. (Tunis, 
1908), p. i8 sfff.; Bertholon, ‘ Essai sur la religion des Libyens ihid. 
xvi. (Tunis, 1909), p. 438 ry.; Bertholon and Chantre, Recherches 
anthrofologigues dans la Berbirie orientale (Lyon, 1913), p. $37 sq. ; 
Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 177. 

® Supra, i. 585. * Supra, i. 585. 
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which are then boiled and together with siksti eaten by the 
woman for three days. Among the Ait N^er, if a little child 
is weak, its mother kills a pup, boils it with butter, salt, and 
various spices, and gives a piece of it to the child to eat. A 
Berber from the Ait Wariin told me that he had seen a 
woman eating the flesh of a little pup as a cure for syphilis.^ 
The Ait TemsSman give the flesh of a pup which has been 
boiled in oil to a person who shows symptoms of poisoning. 
At Tangier the flesh of a new-born dog or cat is eaten as an 
antidote against witchcraft. In Andjra the first milk of a 
bitch which has pupped for the first time is, mixed with food, 
given to a man who is in trouble; my informant said that 
he had himself been released from prison by partaking of 
such a dish.® In the same district men secure themselves 
against ever being put in prison by having sexual inter¬ 
course with a black dog. 

Persons who have been bitten by a mad dog are generally 
treated by holy men or shereefs of certain families,® or with 
water taken from a saintly spring; * but there are also other 
cures.® Among the Ait Temsftman such a person is taken 
to the sea-shore and forty rndiid (sing, mudd) of sca-watcr 
are poured over him ; ® but this old method is now becoming 
obsolete. The following cure is also practised in the Rif, 
as well as among Arabic - speaking people in Northern 
Morocco. Some cockroaches are killed, dried in the sun, 
and pounded ; the powder is taken with cold water, and 
immediately afterwards the patient drinks chicken-soup 
without salt; and for seven days he is only allowed to eat 
unsalted food. In order to be effective this cure must be 
undergone within fifteen days after the person was bitten. 
It is also applied to bitten dogs, with the difference, however, 
that no soup is given them. I was told that a person who 
is not cured will have rabies after forty days. In another 
place I have spoken of the belief that if a person who is 

^ For the use of dog’s flesh as a medicine for syphilis elsewhere in 
Northern Africa see Bertholon and Chantre, op. cii. p. 537 ; and Bates, 
op. cit. p. 177 (Stwah). 

® For a custom relating to the first pups of a bitch, see supra, i. 607. 

® Supra, i. 157 sq'. * Supra, i. 167. 

® See also supra, ii. 124 sq. ® See also supra, i. 158. 
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sexually unclean does not keep out of sight of one who has 
been bitten by a mad dog, he will cause the rabies to break 
out.^ 

Unlike other dogs the greyhound is regarded, not as 
unclean, but as possessed of baraka.^ It is called in Arabic 
slSqi, plur. sldq, fem. sloqiya ; and in Berber dskait plur. 
‘Askain^ fem. tdskait, plur. tatskdyin (Amanuz, Igliwa), 
ossl^a, plur. osshain (Ait Sadden), AsSa, plur. AHdy^ft (Ait 
Waryiger), ullfa, plur. uJf^din, fem. plur. tuSSdyin 

(Tems&man), abdrhui, plur. ibdrha^ (Ait Wardin). Many 
people take care to protect their greyhounds against the 
evil eye,® and paint them with henna at the Great Feast.* 
Their feet are smeared with henna before a hunt in order 
that they shall run well (IJiaina), or after a hunt in a thorny 
country (Ait Sddden). 

The Cat. —It is called in Arabic qatt, plur. qfof, fem. 
qdtita, or mfH, plur. Tnsd^, fem. miHa ; and in Berber amiidS, 
plur. imMHun (Amanhz), mASS, plur. imdUa or imdSSAn 
(Igliwa) or imiHAn (Ait SdddSn) or iwM^wAn (Ait Wardin), 
mASt plur. im&Sw&n (Temsiman), amUi^ plur. imiUen (Ait 
WarySger), fern. tawdSsa, plur. HmAMiwin (Amanuz), 
tamdisAt, plur. tivv&isa (Igliwa), plur. jimASwin 

(XemsEman). 

The cat, also, has some baraka^ It is good to eat food 
of which a cat has eaten before. This is a cure for nervous¬ 
ness (Andjra) ; and so it is to wash oneself with water from 
which a cat has drunk (Tangier), or to eat the flesh of a cat 
(Ait WarySger). If a person has been bitten by a venomous 
snake, a live cat is cut up and its opened stomach applied to 
the wound (Xemsiman). Magic qualities are in particular 
ascribed to a cat which is perfectly black.' Its flesh is given 
to a prisoner to eat to procure his release.® The blood of a 
perfectly black cat is used for the writing of powerful charms. 
A man who is going to see the Sultan procures such a charm 
to prevent anybody at the court from speaking badly about 
him (^iaina). A person who is going to dig up money 

* Supra, ii. 4. ® Supra, i. 103. * Supra, i. 423, 443, 451. 

* Supra, ii. 108. Cf. supra, i. 540. ® Supra, i. 103 sq. 

“ Supra, i. 599. 
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which has been buried in the ground provides himself with 
the charm }i.ers Mlirj^na'^ written with the same fluid. 
While he is digging, the scribe who wrote the charm is 
fumigating it with gum-lemon and reading an incantation, 
with the result that the jniin haunting the place will run away 
and leave the digger unmolested. The blood of the black 
cat was said to produce this effect because such a cat is itself 
a jenn (idid.). Jniin frequently show themselves in the 
disguise of cats ; hence nobody would dare to hit a cat in 
the dark.® A cat has seven lives ; hence to kill one is as bad 
as to kill seven men (Tangier, Ait Waryiger). 

If a cat mews for food while you are eating, she is praying 
that you may become blind so as to be able to take your food 
(Ait N^er). If a cat walks over a little child which is lying 
on the ground the child, when older, will begin to purr like a 
cat (Ait Warain). At Fez kittens which are born at the time 
when the pumpkins are ripe, so-called qar'diyen, are thrown 
away because they will become thievish, whereas kittens born 
at the time when the rose-bushes are flowering, so-called 
w'Ardiypn, are preserved because they will be good catchers 
of rats and mice. 

In some parts of the country cats are eaten not only for 
medicinal or magical purposes but as nourishment. This 
is the case among the Ulid Bff'aziz, though scribes and 
saintly persons among them refrain from this sort of food. 
The inhabitants of a tent, however, never eat their own cat, 
which has shared food with them and, like the dog of the tent, 
is in their 'ar, A servant of mine who was a native of Andjra 
was quite shocked when he heard of the practice of eating 
domestic cats, although the people of his own tribe have no 
objection to eating the wild-cat. 

The Domestic Fowl. — h. cock is called in Arabic 
farrHj, plur. Jrdr^j, or dik, plur. dyiik, and a hen ^^Jddda 
or ^^jdja. In Berber a cock is called afdlltts, plur. ifUlldsn 
(Amanuz, IgHwa), afullus, plur. ijulhisn (Ait Sddd&i), 
yaeef, plur. iyazitn (Ait Warain), yasdj, plur. iyazijn 
(Temsiman), yaeij, plur. yaziden (Ait Waryager) ; and a 
hen tafallust, plur. tiJSiUusin (Amanuz, Igllwa), toHiaut, 
^ See suj)ra, i. 214 sg, ® Su^a, i. 267 sq. 
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plur. UHMwin (Igllwa), tafullust, plur, tifullusin (Ait 
Sadden), tyazett, plur. tiyazitin (Ait Warain), tyazit, plur. 
tiyaei^in (Temsiman), ^yasit, plur. dyazi^in (Ait Waryiger). 
A chick is called in Arabic felliis, fern, fellusa, or if very 
young, fern, flilsa ; and in Berber plur. ifi'jusn 
(Xemsilman), aMau, plur. iUSaun (Ait Sadden), as^Sau, 
plur. ilh^aun (Ait Wardin). Fowls are collectively called 
in Arabic ^^'‘jddd or and chicks fldUs ; and fowls in 
Berber ijUlltlsn (Amanuz), iyazidn (Tems&man). 

White fowls are looked upon with some regard on account 
of their colour. They are said to belong to the zdwiat of 
Millai ‘AbdlqfLder and are often taken and left there. In a 
house which I occupied at Fez a white hen was allowed to 
walk about freely because my servants said that it gave good 
luck to us, and they refused to kill it.^ In the same town it is, 
for a similar reason, the custom to keep a white cock—a 
so-called Mg mdldi 'Abdlqdder —in a state of liberty in the 
open centre of the house and to refrain from killing it; and 
such a cock, and a farrSj sib'd luadn, or " cock of seven 
colours as well, fetch twice the ordinary price for a cock. 
The latter is used for 'ar-sacrifices intended to influence the 
jnun,^ but so are black cocks and cocks of other colours also. 
Charms written with the blood of a black hen or a white cock 
are used as a remedy for illness caused by those spirits ; ® 
while the head of a black hen with a charm containing the 
names oijmln written on it with its owii blood is a means of 
causing mischief to an enemy.* 

A person who eats the liver of a fowl is supposed to 
become a coward (Igliwa, etc.) ; hence it is not eaten by 
men and boys (Aglu, Ait Warain) or is not given to young 
boys to eat (Ait Wary&ger, Xems&man). Yet in Andjra a 
father secretly makes his young son eat the liver of a fowl 
so that the boy shall become afraid of him. A person, or 
‘ at least a child (Aij Wary&ger), who eats the head of a fowl 
will become night-blind, because the fowl is unable to see 

^ Among the ancient Arabs it was considered unlucky to kill a 
white cock (Goldziher, Muhammedanisehe Sfudien, ii. [Halle a. S., 
1890], p. 349). 

* Supra, i. 285, 345. ^ Supra, i. 336. * Supra, i. 360. 
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in the dark (Andjra, Ait Sadden, Ait Warain, Ait N^er); 
and the same will happen to anybody who interferes with 
cocks or hens which are fighting (Ait Sadden, Ait Warain). 
In Andjra I was told that it is bad to gnaw at the bone of a 
fowl. In the same tribe, if a little child is fond of eating 
earth, the mother takes some earth from the fire-place and 
puts it at the place where the fowls spend the night, leaving 
it there for three days so that they shall make it dirty. She 
then puts the child on that earth in order that he may eat 
of it and, owing to its nasty taste, never again feel inclined 
to eat earth. The crowing of a cock is sometimes supposed 
to predict the weather : if it crows shortly after sunset there 
will be a strong easterly wind, and if it crows in the evening 
at 'd^a there will be rain (hliaina).^ 

If a newly bought fowl is inclined to run away, it is taken 
seven times round the fire-place and some feathers are pulled 
from its wings and buried underneath the stones of the hearth 
(Andjra). If a hen does not lay eggs, it is hung in a tree with 
the head downwards while it is raining (ibid.), or oil is put 
into its mouth and.genitals (AiJ Waryiger). 

An egg (in Arabic called bdida> plur. coll, baid \ and 
in Berber taglait, plur. tiglai [Amanuz, IgUwa], tig^lit, plur. 
gi^ldi [Ait Sadden], tamSildlt, plur. timelldlin [Ait Warain], 
tam^jdU, plur. iim‘‘^jdrin [Xemsiman]) is used in magical 
or medicinal practices for a variety of purposes : to promote 
fecundity in a woman,® to increase the capacity of reproduc¬ 
tion in a man,® to facilitate child-birth,* to make the weather 
fine,® and at weddings also to make the life of the bride or the 
bridegroom or both bright and happy,® or to help the bride¬ 
groom to consummate the marriage.’ Charms are written 
with the white of an egg, or on hard-boiled eggs or egg-shells. 

The Bee. —It is called in Arabic ndfila, plur. coll. nJ^dl; 

1 In Syria it is believed that if a cock crows at night there will soon 
he a change in the weather (Eijub Abela, foe. p. 95). 

® Supra, i. 585. ® Supra, i. 581. * Infra, p. 370 sq. 

® Supra, ii. 19. 278, 281. ® Supra, ii, 19 sq. 

’ Supra, i. 581 sq. For the ceremonial use of eggs see also ‘ Index 
s.v. Eggs; and Laoust, ‘ Noms et c6r^monies des feux de joie chez les 
Berbferes du Haut et de 1 ’Anti-Atlas’, in Hespdris, i. (Paris, 1921), p. 
S 3 sgg. 
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and in Berber tazuit (Amanuz) or tizzuit (Demnat), plur. 
tiz{z)ua, tizizwit, plur. tizizwa (Ait Sadden), tzizwit, plur. 
tizizwa (Temsaman), dzizwit, plur. (Ait Waryiger). 

Honey is called in Arabic ‘dsel ; and in Berber tamment 
(Igliwa), tament (Ait Sddden), tamemt (Ait Warain), 
tammint (Temsiman). 

We have seen that baraka is ascribed to the bee and to 
honey, and noticed many observances connected with the 
idea of their holiness.^ If the person who is robbing the 
bees of their honey eats a great quantity of it on the spot 
while the sun is shining and then lies down and sleeps until 
he is in a perspiration, he will always be in good health 
(Ait N4er, &c.). In the Hiaina, when a young horse is 
bridled for the first time, the bridle is smeared with honey, 
which is considered to be good for the horse. It is also said 
to be good to offer honey to a guest. At Fez, after a proposal 
has been accepted, honey is used as a means of making the 
girl “ sweet ” to the family of the future husband ; ® but it 
is never served there at the wedding itself, the partaking of 
it being a regular feature of a funeral. The bridegroom, 
however, not infrequently makes use of honey as an aphro¬ 
disiac.® We have noticed various rites relating to bees and 
honey which are practised at Midsummer.* 

The Wild-Boar. —It is called in Arabic Jj-alluf l-gaia, 
plur. i^ldlef, dim. fililif ", the domestic boar is called halldf 
mribbi, and a sow, whether wild or tame, famuda. In 
Berber the wild-boar is called ilf, plur. cUfiun (Amanuz) or 
alfan (Iglfwa) or ilfaun (Ait Warain), irf, plur. irfdn 
(Tcmshman), iref, plur. irf an (Ait Waryiger), abulber, plur. 
ibMhem (Ait SAdden), abdUuf, plur. iJidlfdn 

The wild-boar, as well as the domestic pig, is an un¬ 
clean animal and must not be used for food; swine’s flesh is 
strictly forbidden to Moslems in four different places in the 

* Supra, i. 104, 220 n. z, 222, 223, 229, 230, 232, 241, 242, 253 sg. 

® Supra, ii. 22. 

® Cf. Hilton-Simpson, loc, cii. p. 714 (Algeria). 

* Supra, i. 234, ii. 183-186, 193 sg. For the use of honey see also 
* Index ’, s,v. Honey. 

® For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 27. 
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Koran.^ In Andjra I heard the following story as regards 
the origin of the prohibition. In ancient times the Muham¬ 
madans used to eat pork. It then happened that the hunts¬ 
men of a village shot a wild-boar and divided it between the 
various households, but omitted to give any share to a poor 
widow. She began to cry and complain, and God heard 
her complaint and punished the villagers with thunder and 
rain, sickness and death. The people went to the qd4i of 
the Prophet, Sidna ‘Omar bel JJattab, and asked him why 
they were thus punished by God. He wanted to know if 
they had not done something which might have provoked 
God’s anger, and after thinking the matter over they told 
him about the boar. The qddi then said that God had heard 
the widow’s cry and decided that that part of the animal which 
they ought to have given to the widow must never be eaten 
by anybody. It is thus only a small portion of the pig that 
is unlawful as food, but as nobody knows what part it is the 
Muhammadans must abstain from pork altogether. 

The Koranic prohibition, however, is not always strictly 
observed ; ® in fact, for medicinal purposes it is quite fre¬ 
quently transgressed. The boar is appreciated on account 
of its strength ; it is a compliment to call a person a halMf 
—^it means that he is a strong man or a good warrior. In 
Andjra a piece of the liver of a wild-boar is given to persons 
or animals to eat in order to impart strength to them. The 
person should take such a piece on an empty stomach on forty 
successive mornings ; to the animal it is given mixed with 

^ Koran, ii. 168, v. 4, vi. 146, xvi. 116. For the abstinence from 
swine’s flesh among ancient Semitic peoples, in ancient Egypt, and 
elsewhere, see Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, ii. (London, 1917), p. 326 sqq. Herodotus says (iv. 186) that none 
of the Libyans bred swine, and that the women of Barca abstained 
from pork. 

® Cf. de Ch 4 nier, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. 
(London, 1788), pp. 117, 176 ; Rohlfs, Adventures in Morocco (London, 
1874), p. 45 ; Moulidras, Le Maroc inconnu, i. (Paris, 1895), p. 57, ii. 
{ibid. 1899), PP- 297, 492 sq .; Idem, line Tribu Zinite anti-musulmane 
au Maroc {les Zkani) (Paris, 1905), p. 33; Doutt^, Merrdkech (Paris, 
1905), p. 43 sqq. ; Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 16 sq. (Tunis) ; Baker, The 
Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia (London, 1871), p, 114 (Arabs of Upper 
Egypt). 
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barley. So also the fat of a wild-boar is given to horses in 
order to strengthen them (Fez, Salli). Wild-boar's flesh is 
frequently used as a medicine for delicate children (Iglfwa, 
Ait Wardin, At Ubd^ti). Moreover, to cat such desh gives 
immunity from pain : persons who eat it in their youth will 
never feel pain if they are flogged (Iglfwa), and if a person is 
afraid of being punished by his governor he may likewise 
make himself insensitive by eating swine’s flesh (Uldd 
Bfl'aziz). Such flesh is also eaten as a remedy for syphilis 
iibid.^ Ait N^er, Aglu); or a person suffering from this 
disease rubs his body with the blood of a wild-boar (Andjra). 
The brain of a boar is used externally as a cure for rheumatic 
pain (Aglu). If any one has a sore throat, which makes 
swallowing difficult, he may get rid of his complaint by 
putting his hands seven times round the throat of a little 
wild-boar which has been caught alive, as if he were going 
to strangle it (Ait N^€r). A cure for whooping-cough is 
administered by a person who has strangled a wild-boar 
and affects to strangle the patient by pressing his throat 
with his hand seven times, the last time rather severely 
(Ait Wardin). 

Governors and wealthy Moors very frequently keep a 
boar or two in their stables. The smell of the boar is said 
to be good for the horses and mules (Dukkala) ; it makes 
them strong (yiaina, Salli), or it removes evil influences from 
them (Fez)/ Or the boar protects‘them from the evil eye 
(Iglfwa),® by attracting the first glance of anybody who 
comes into the stable (Ulid Bfl'aztz). A wild-boar’s tusk 
is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it from the same 
danger (Beni Ahsen, Ait Sddden, AiJ N^er, At Ubafeti), or 
from other evil influences as well (Ijjidina), and it will also 
make the horse strong (Ait N^Sr). The Ait Wardin hang 
a boar’s tusk on their churns as a charm against the evil eye. 
In Andjra such a tusk is likewise used as an amulet against 
the evil eye, and the head of a wild-boar is buried underneath 

^ Cf, HSst, op. cit. p. 27s ; Douttd, Merrdkech, p. 44 sq. 

® In Persia a wUd pig kept in a stable is supposed to keep the evil 
eye off the horses (Ella C. Sykes, ‘ Persian Folklore in Folk-Lore, xii. 
[London, 1901], p, 269). 
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the entrances to a garden and to the place where the animals 
are kept at night (eribd). A small piece of the skin of a wild- 
boar is hung round the neck of a horse to protect it against 
the evil eye (Dukkala, Ait Sadden). 

The wild-boar is said to have been once a jql. While he 
was teaching the boys somebody brought to them a dish of 
siks^. The boys began to throw the siksH at each other, 
and the fqi^ instead of correcting them, only laughed. Then 
the voice of an angel was heard saying, “ O wild-boar, tell 
your monkeys that they should let alone the food given by 
God ”. At the same moment the/j'z was transformed into 
a wild-boar and the schoolboys into monkeys. Even now if 
children, after eating siks'A^ do not clean their fingers by 
licking them, as they ought to do, but by shaking them over 
the dish, their mother frightens them by saying that if they 
do so they will become monkej^ (Ait Sadden, Ait Wardin). 

The Monkey. —It is called in Arabic qerd, plur. qriid, 
fern, qirda, dim. qrtyid ; and in Berber za'd‘(>-4 (or azddy ^; 
Iglfwa), plur, igd^^dn (AmanQz) or igdda4 (Igllwa), fern. 
tazdd-Cittt plur. tizdd^^in (AmanQz), aba^s^ plur. ibagdsn 
(Ait Sadden), giddHu, plur. igiddwaun (Ait Wardin), drqidd, 
plur. Arqwdd (TemsSlman). 

It is a general belief that the monkey was originally a 
man, who for some fault of his was transformed into a 
monkey, but there are different opinions as to the nature of 
his fault.^ Besides the story told above, there are others 
according to which he became a monkey because he com¬ 
mitted incest with his sister .(fjiaina), or because he had 
sexual intercourse in the daytime in the month of Ramadan 
(Aglu), or because he urinated in milk, washed his face with 
milk, and cleaned himself with bread after doing his needs. 

The Lion. —It is called in Arabic sbq\ plur, sbd'd, and a 
lioness Ubiya. In Berber a lion is called izm, plur. izmaun 
(Iglfwa, Ait Sadden, Ait Wardin, Ait Waryiger), bdharrH., 

^ For similar beliefs cf. Klunzinger, TJ;pper Egypt (London, 1878), 
p. 400; Eijub AbSla, loc. cit. p. in (Syria); Brehm, From North Pole 
to Equator (London, 1896), p. 282 sq. (quoting an Arab story); Pallme, 
Travels in Kordofan (London, 1844), p. 188 ; Mrs. Meet Hassan Ali, 
Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, ii. (London, 1832), p, 220 sq. 
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plur, ibnkamiten (Temsiman), and a lioness tismt, plur. 
tigmdwin (Iglfwa). 

The lion and lioness were also once human beings, 
husband and wife. As they had no children they went to a 
shrine to pray for one, the man promising the saint a sheep 
and the woman her bracelet if he granted their request. 
Subsequently the woman gave birth to a child, and they 
went back to the shrine to give to the saint what they had 
promised him. But just when they were going to fulfil their 
promises Sltan appeared and told them that it was stupid 
of them to give away such valuable things, since God had 
already blessed them with a child. They followed his evil 
advice ; but they had hardly left the shrine when an angel 
from above said to them, " O lion, why have you and your 
lioness betrayed the saint ? ” At once the man was trans¬ 
formed into a lion and the woman into a lioness, and they 
ate their new-born baby, whom they had brought with them 
(Ait Warain). 

If a man eats lion’s flesh he will become very brave.^ 
Chdnier states that mothers used to decorate their children 
with the remnant of a lion’s hide on the head, " thinking that 
by this means they acquire strength and courage ”.® The 
claw of a lion is used as a charm against the evil eye (Fez), 
and so is that of a leopard {ibid., Andjra ; a leopard is called 
in Arabic nmer, plur. nmUra, and in Berber wagerzdmmen, 
plur. idwagerzdmmen [Iglfwa], wagrar, plur. idwagrdr 
^ibid.l, waguilas, plur. idwaguilas \ibid^, agilas, plur. 
igil^n [Ait Sadden, Ait Warain], agirds, plur. igirdsn 
[Temsiman]). But the lion is a dangerous animal. If it 
lets its spittle fall on a person (Ait N^er) or if it makes 
water on him (Casablanca), he will follow the beast and be 
devoured by it. A similar story, however, is more frequently 
told of 

The Hyena. —It is called in Arabic dba', plur. d^d'd; 
and in Berber ifis, plur. ifasiun (Amanuz, Iglfwa) or ijisn 
(Xems&man), fern. Hfisi (Amanuz, Iglfwa) or iijist, plur. 

^ Cf. Jackson, An Account of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1814), p. 87. 

® de Chenier, op, cit. i. 120. 
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tifisin (Temsiman), mejjgiul, plur. imjjgial (Ait Sddden, 
Ait Warain). 

It is generally believed that the hyena possesses the power 
of fascinating people with a view to devouring them, a 
belief which is also found in the East ^ and is spoken of by 
Pliny as existing in classical antiquity.® If a hyena makes 
water on a person (Casablanca, UlS.d Bii'aziz, Igllwa, Aglu) 
or wets its tail and then sprinkles him with the urine (Ait 
SaddSn, Ait Warain), or when seeking him makes a noise 
(Ait Waryiger), he - becomes enchanted or loses his senses 
and follows the animal to its den, where it eats him. Or if 
it finds a man in a desert place, walks round him,® and then 
vomits upon him, the man will fall down and be devoured 
by the beast (Xemsiman). But it has no power to enchant 
and do harm to a brave man. There was once in yaha a 
hyena which on the 27 th of Ramadan made water on forty 
scribes, one after the other, as they went out to urinate. It 
took each of them in turn to its den and went then to fetch 
another victim, so that at last only two scribes were left. 
These became anxious about their friends and went to look 
for them, one taking a gun with him'. The hyena came and 
made water on them also. They did not lose their heads, 
however, but only pretended to be fascinated by the animal 
and followed it. They thus found their friends, and the one 
who carried the gim shot the beast. I was also told that 

® The natives of Palestine believe that the hyena bewitches a person 
and lures him to his den by rubbing against him endearingly and then 
running on ahead (Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land [London, 
1907], p. 270); or that it posts itself near a road and by an irresistible 
power of fascination obliges a traveller to follow it, “ leading him through 
rough and thorny places, in hopes that he may fall and bleed to death, 
or be worn out by fatigue and so become a defenceless prey But 
the magnetic force of the beast has no effect upon two persons (Pierotti, 
Cwioms and Traditions of Palestine [Cambridge, 1864], p. 40). 

® Pliny says that magicians have attributed to the hyena “ the power 
of alluring human being's and depriving them of their senses ’’ {of. cit. 
xxviii. 27); and that " it imitates the human voice among the stalls of 
the shepherds! and while there, learns the name of some of them and 
then calls him away and devours him ” [ibid. viii. 44). 

® Pliny {of. cit. viii. 44) speaks of the belief that the hyena, by certain 
magical influences,*can render any animal immovable round which it 
has walked three times. 
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if a man sees a hyena and has enough presence of mind to 
take two stones and strike them against each other, or also 
if he shows the animal his penis, it will not come and make 
water on him (Aglu). 

At the same time the hyena, with its vacant stare, is 
regarded as a stupid animal; hence a stupid person is said 
to be md4bo'6, or “ hyenaised Among the Shloh of Aglu 
and Glawi, whenever a hyena is slain, the people of the 
village are anxious that the head shall be cut off and burned, 
because even if a small particle of it comes into contact with 
the head of a person, the latter will become silly or mad for 
ever. They are particularly afraid that some woman may 
get hold of the head with its brain and cause mischief with it. 
In many places married women give a small portion of a 
hyena’s brain to their husbands to eat in order to make them 
stupid; the wife thereby gains power over her husband and 
he becomes obedient and indifferent to her behaviour (Fez, 
Ulid Bff'aztz, IJidina, Ait N^er, At Ubd^ti, Xemsffman).^ 
The same effect is produced by giving the husband a small 
piece of a hyena’s liver (Ait N^er). Women also secretly 
induce other women, whom they hate, to eat a trifle of a 
hyena’s brain. 

Certain parts of the hyena are used for medicinal or 
prophylactic purposes.® At Aglu, if a horse becomes ill, 
the fat of a hyena is burned and the horse is made to inhale 
the fumes ; it falls down and begins to kick, and remains 
on the ground until it is in a bath of perspiration, and then 
it is cured. Among the Ait Temsiman a person who goes 
to a village at night to steal takes with him a piece of a 
hyena’s or lion’s skin which he waves in the air, with the result 
that the dogs will be frightened by the smell and run away. 
Among the At Ubaljti robbers tie round their right arm the 
tongue of a hyena on which a scribe has written something 
from the Koran ; this also will frighten away the dogs and 

' Cf. Leared, Morocco and the Moors (London, 1891), p. 300. 
Among the Shawia of Algeria “ hyena's brains are secretly mixed with 
a person’s food in order to send him mad " (Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit. 
P- 715). 

® Cf. Klunzinger, of. cit. p. 400 sq. (Upper Egypt). Pliny {fif. cit. 
xxviii. 27) speaks of seventy-nine remedies derived from the hyena. 
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prevent them from barking.^ In the same tribe people 
protect themselves against the evil eye and jnun by wearing 
a little piece of skin taken from a hyena’s head with some 
words from the Koran written on the smooth side of it.® The 
piece of skin is first put into a mixture of salt and water; 
after it has become dry it is put into water mixed with pounded 
cloves {eqMan) and henna, and after it has become dry 
again it is fumigated with benzoin. Then it is given to the 
scribe to be written upon, and is finally sewn up in a piece of 
skin. The Shloh of Aglu and Glawi hang round the necks 
of their animals a piece of a hyena’s skin, to counteract 
malignant looks ; but they also say that the smell of the 
hyena is good for the animal’s health. We have previously 
noticed the use made of a hyena’s brain, liver, and excrements 
for the purpose of increasing the quantity of the butter * or 
counteracting spells cast on it.'^ 

The Jackal. —It is called in Arabic dlh, plur. dydb, fern. 
diba^ dim. dwtylb ; and in Berber ussn or uSHn, plur. 
uHann (Amanuz, Iglfwa, Ait SdddSn, Ait Warain) or 
vdidnin (Ait W&ryigcr, 'XemsimSn). 

The jackal contains much medicinal and magic virtue. 
Persons suffering from l-berd —a term applied to various 
complaints attributed to the catching of cold—^have their 
bodies rubbed with melted jackal’s fat (Ait N^er), or eat 
jackal’s flesh which has been boiled in salt butter and flavoured 
with garlic, onions, and cummin ; but after being boiled the 
meat must be removed from the pot with a spoon and not 
with the hand. The patient partakes of this dish for seven 
days, and eats it with bread made of corn which has not been 
kept in the granary, “so as not to be cold ’’; and for the 
same reason the bread should be made without yeast (Aglu). 
If a woman becomes pregnant while she has a suckling at her 
breast and her milk makes the suckling ill, she boils jackal’s 
brain in butter and makes the child eat of it a few times, with 

^ Pliny says (0^, cit. xxviii. 27) that dogs will never bark at persons 
who have a hyena’s tongue in the shoe, beneath the sole of the foot. 

® Pliny (fip. cit. xxviii. 27) mentions the belief that the skin of the 
forehead of the hyena is a preservative against all fascination. 

® Supra, ii. 298. * Supra, i. 248 sq. 
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the result, I was told, that it will recover (Ait Warain). Child¬ 
less men and women who are desirous of oiFspring burn the 
dried intestines of a jackal and fumigate themselves with the 
smoke, letting it pass underneath their clothes (Ait Wary&^er), 
A man who is incapable of having sexual intercourse hangs 
the dried gall-bladder of a jackal at his right groin ; I was 
told that this produces a marvellous effect (Fez). A lying-in 
woman whose breasts contain no milk cures herself by eating 
jackal’s gall, cooked with butter, on three mornings before 
breakfast (Ait Sddden). A married woman who wants to be 
divorced by her husband procures from a scribe a charm 
written with the gall of a jackal, and puts it inside the 
husband’s mattress or buries it at the place where he sleeps ; 
he will then divorce her on the following morning, however 
unwilling to do so he has been before (^iiina). 

A man from the At Ubaljti told me that the jackal has 
seven livers, and that a person who eats them in the evening 
will keep awake not only that night, but for the future also ; 
hence they are eaten by watchmen. In the same tribe a small 
bit of a jackal is hung round the necks of sheep and goats 
as a charm against the evil eye. Among the Ait Wary&ger a 
person who is going out to steal puts the ear of a jackal in 
his bag in order to keep the dogs from barking ; they will 
scent the smell of the jackal, of which they are much 
afraid. The tongue and the throat of a jackal are eaten 
by young women who want to perfect themselves in trilling 
the ggdrit (Ait N^er). Charms are written on the skin of a 
jackal. 

On the other hand, there are also evil magic qualities in the 
jackal. If a boy before the age of puberty eats its flesh he 
will have trouble in the future and, however well he behaves, 
will be accused of wrongs done by others (Andjra) ; one of 
my servants, who was often punished for disorderly behaviour, 
exculpated himself by saying that he had eaten jackal’s 
flesh as a boy. Among the Ulid Bh'aziz, though it is eaten 
as food by ordinary people, it is refrained from by scribes and 
fdqra, or saintly persons ; otherwise the charms they write 
would be useless and the spittle of the fgSr would lose its 
baraka. Yet they maintain that jackal’s flesh is not i^Srdm, 
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unlawful, but only makrdh, or “abominable”, that is, con¬ 
demned but still lawful.^ 

To meet a jackal when you start on a journey is by some 
people said to be a good omen (Hiaina,® Ait WaryS.gcr), but 
by others a bad one (Andjra, Aglu).® If a person who is 
travelling sees a jackal in a trap he should turn back ; once 
a man who was going from Aglu to the Wad Sus failed to 
observe this rule and was in consequence caught on his way 
and detained as hostage for some persons who had been 
captured by people living near Aglu. In the hliaina it is 
considered a good omen to see a jackal in the morning ; it is 
then called f-fdleb, or “scribe”, while the Ait Sdddfin 
call it tf^lb 'Alt at any hour of the day. It is also held to be 
good fdl if the jackal shrieks at night during the ploughing 
season : it means that the year will be good (Hiaina). But 
once when jackals were heard shrieking in the daytime not 
far from my camp, one of my servants, a native of Andjra, 
became very serious and said that something bad was going 
to happen on that day.* 

The Fox. —It is called in Arabic ak'ab^ plur. aka'b^n, 
or k'ab, plur. kdb^n^ or fd'leb, plur. f'dleb; and in Berber 
arakuk, plur. irakukn (AmanQz), ak'ab, plur. ih'dbaun (Ait 
WarAin), i^'db, plur. ilp'dbaun (Ait Sadden), il'ab, plur. 
Udbaun (Temsiman), dhdr, plur. HhdrSn or Hhrdwen (Ait 
Waryiger).® 

The fox contains 366 medicines. If a person is in love 
with somebody and wants to cure himself of it, he burns the 
dung of a fox and fumigates himself with the smoke. If a 
little child cries at night the eye-tooth of a fox is hung round 
its neck. If a person has a molar tooth which is aching he 
hangs outside it on the cheek a similar tooth of a fox taken 
from the same side of the mouth. If a boy suffers from 
ringworm the blood of a fox is smeared on his head after 

Cf. Drummond Hay, Western Barbary (London, 1844), p. i8;— 
" The Mahommedans of this country . . . will feast upon the jackal 
as a delicacy”. * Infra, p. 333. 

® Cf. Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii. (Wien, 1908), p. 311. 

* In Syria it is bdieved that the shrieking of a jackal at an unusual 
hour forebodes a drought (Eijub Abela, loe. cit. p. 109). 

® For euphemistic terms see sufra, ii. 27. 
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it has been shaved. A deaf person pours the melted fat 
of a fox into his ear to get rid of his deafness. The same 
substance is applied to the armpits to prevent the growth of 
hair, and to the chest and the pubes as a preservative against 
disease in those parts of the body. The melted brain of a 
fox is put on syphilitic sores and kept there for four or five 
days, and should this cure prove ineffective the hoofs of a 
dead he-ass ate charred and pounded and the powder is 
mixed with the brain. All these cures are practised in the 
yiaina. Another remedy for syphilis is to roast a fox with 
head and hair and entrails until it is charred, and to give 
the powder made of it, mixed with honey, to the patient to 
eat (Ul&d Bii'aztz); among the Ait Tcms&man it is to be 
taken on forty mornings before sunrise. Among the Ait 
Warain a part of the body of a fox, always including the 
head, is charred in an empty earthenware pot which has 
never been used before; it is then pounded and the powder 
is boiled with either butter or oil, which should be very old 
and rancid, and the mixture is partaken of by the syphilitic 
person seven mornings on an empty stomach. 

In other tribes the powder made of a charred fox, mixed 
with honey, or with honey, butter, and spices, is taken in 
the morning before breakfast as a cure for an affection of 
the heart (AiJ WarySger) or for Iberd (Ait N^er). Men who 
have been made impotent by witchcraft burn the penis of a 
fox and fumigate their own with the smoke. ^ The gall of a 
fox is used by women for practising witchcraft, for example, 
with a view to inducing a man to divorce a rival wife.® In 
the I^iaina a person who is going out to steal at night hangs 
on himself the dried ears of a fox to prevent the dogs from 
barking. If a fox makes water on a boy while he is sleeping 
the boy will become ill or die, because when he wakes up he 
will'be frightened by the smell (Ul 3 .d Bil'aziz). 

If a person meets a fox in the morning when he is going 
somewhere, he should turn back because it is a bad omen 
(Andjra, Uiid Bfi'aztz, ^idina, Ait Warain, Ait N^6r, Aj 
UbdJjti). This belief, however, does not seem to be universal; 
for a man from Aglu told me that it is on the contrary a good 
Supra, i. 573. ® Supra, ii. 23. 
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omen if a person meets a fox when he sets out on a journey.^ 
The Ait Warain maintain that if a person who is going out 
at night to steal hears a fox making a noise, he ought to 
go back. They also believe that if a fox barks in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a village, somebody in the village will die. 
Among the Ait Wa.ry 3 ,ger the barking of a fox is supposed 
to indicate that the wind will be westerly, in Andjra and the 
Garb that it will be easterly. Charms are written on the 
skin of a fox. 

The Weasel. —It is called in Arabic farf l-hail, “ the 
mouse of the horses ’’ ; and in Berber i&srit igaddyin, " the 
bride of the mice ” (Ait Waryiger), tabgagat, plur. iibgagatin 
(Temsiman). 

The weasel is used as a medicine for horses and mules 
and, less often, for men. It is dried and burned, and the 
’ sick animal (Ulid BG'azlz, IJiaina, AiJ N^er, Aif Waryigrer) 
or person (Temsiman) is made to inhale the smoke. The 
Ulid Bfi'iziz also fumigate abscesses in persons with the 
smoke of a burned weasel. 

The Gazelle. —It is called in Arabic gzdl^ plur. 
g-AzlSn, fern, gzdla ; and in Berber aznkud, plur. iznk'^ad 
(Amanuz), amilal, plur. imelaln (Igliwa), amlal, plur. 
imldln (Ait Sadden, Ait Warain), tigdidet w&zgar (Tem¬ 
siman). 

Among the Ait Warain, if a gazelle is caught, it is taken 
to the women to look at, so that they may give birth to 
children with eyes as big and black and beautiful as those 
of the gazelle.® Their women fasten a small bag with 
gazelle’s dung to their necklaces on account of its scent. In 
the Arab portions of the tribe men mix Some dry gazelle’s 
dung with the klf, or Indian hemp, they are smoking in 
order to become jolly. Charms are written on the skin of a 
gazelle. 

The Hedgehog. —It is called in Arabic qanjud (in 
DukkSla gdnfud), plur. qndfed, fern, qanfdda, dim. qnifed; 

^ C/. Musil, op. cit. iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

* Jackson says {op. cit. p. 80) that "the greatest compliment that 
can be paid to a beautiful woman, is to compare her eyes to those of the 
gazel ”. 
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and in Berber hUm^amd, plur. idbAmfiamd (Amanuz), 
bitmhdmd, plur. idbdm^amd (Igliwa), inikf, plur. indkfen 
(ibid.'), insi, plur. insaun (Ait SaddSn, Ait Warain), insi^, 
plur. ansain (TemsSman).’- 

It is said that the hedgehog was once a man who prosti¬ 
tuted his sister and in punishment was transformed into a 
hedgehog (IJiaina). It is very rich in medicinal virtue,® 
and some parts of it are used as charms against the evil eye. 
Women burn the skin of a hedgehog with its bristles on, 
mix the ashes with henna, and put the mixture in their hair 
to make it grow strong (Igliwa). The bristle of a hedgehog, 
together with a written charm, is worn as an amulc^ against 
the evil eye (Demnat). A horse which has a cold in the head 
is made to inhale the smoke of the skin and bristfV of a 
hedgehog, which are burned under its nose (Agl^ If a 
person suffers from fever, the bristles of a hedgehog are 
burned and the patient is fumigated with the smoke i(UlEd 
Bh'aziz). A bridegroom who is incapable of consummating 
the marriage during the first night fumigates his penis with 
such smoke ; and it is perhaps on account of the bristles that 
the melted fat of this animal is used as an aphrodisiac, a 
man smearing his penis with it to increase his sexual power 
(Uidina). Another cure for impotence in a man is to eat 
the penis of a hedgehog which has been boiled in oil or 
butter, but it must not be eaten together with other food ; 
and the same part of the animal is also dried and p^raerved 
for future use in case of need (Ait Sadden, Ait Wardm):^vA 
person who cannot see well chars the head of a hedgehog, 
pounds it and mixes the powder -with antimony, and paints 
his eyes with the mixture (Ait Sdddgn). Women hang the 
right jaw-bone of a hedgehog on the chest over their clothes 
to prevent sleepiness (Ulid Bfi'azlz). Its jaw-bone is, 
together with other charms, hung round the neck of a little 
child as a protection against the evil eye (Andjra), and 
grown-up people wear a similar charm for the same purpose 
(Ait N^er). The blood of a hedgehog is smeared on the 
head of a boy suffering from ringworm (daqdiMr), so that it 

^ For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 27. 

® Cf, Hilton-Simpson, loc. at. p. 712 (Algeria). 
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shall be covered with hair as the hedgehog is covered with 
bristles (Ait Warylger) ; women smear it on their cheeks 
if they are losing their natural colour and begin to look 
blackish, a complaint called dess (IJiaina) ; and it is also 
applied to feet with a cracked skin (ibid.) and to warts (Ulid 
Bfi'aziz). Among the Ait Warain, if a little child is affected 
by the milk of its mother because she has become pregnant, 
or if its stomach becomes tender and swollen, the intestines 
of a hedgehog are dried, pounded, and mixed with old and 
rancid oil or salt butter, and the mixture is given to the 
child to eat. The Amanuz give the gravy of a boiled 
hedgehog to a child suffering from the first of these com¬ 
plaints. The gall is used as a cure for deafness : it is boiled 
in oil and a little of it is put a few times into the affected ear 
(At Ubijiti). The liver contains medicine for night-blindness 
(but^jis) : it is kept over fire for a moment at sunset, and 
its blood is then squeezed into the eyes of the patient (Xem- 
siraan). The roasted and pounded liver of a hedgehog, 
mixed with honey, is also given to schoolboys to eat in the 
morning on an empty stomach in order that they may 
remember their lessons (Ait Waryiger). The boiled flesh 
of a hedgehog is eaten as a remedy for witchcraft (Tangier). 
But to eat the flesh of this animal may also be attended with 
danger: it may cause dysury, and in some cases it makes 
syphilis break out afresh in persons who seemed to have 
been cured of it (Ait N^er).^ 

The hedgehog is said to belong to the domestic animals 
of the jniin and therefore to be meskiln (Ait Sadden, Ait 
Warain).* The same is the case with 

Thk Porcupine. —It is called in Arabic dSrb, plur. 
drub, fern, dlrba, dim. driylb ; and in Berber aruS, plur. 
irusan, fern, tamst, plur. tarAiin (Iglfwa ; the Amanuz also 
use taruSin as plur. for aruf), drui, plur. druin (Ait bidden), 
arui, plur. aruin (Ait Warain, Xems&man).® 

The flesh of the porcupine is used for food. Among the 
Ait Warain the man who cuts it in pieces says, for each piece, 

^ For the use of the gut of a hedgehog see supra, i. 403 sg. 

* Supra, i. 277. 

® For a euphemistic term see supra, ii. 27. 
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Awili awili, "Woe woe I ” This will make the meat increase, 
whereas if he omits saying these words it will become less. 
So also the woman who puts the meat into the pot repeats 
the same phrase for each piece. Although awtii is generally 
a bad word, used by people in wailing, there is in this case 
baraka in it. While the meat is being boiled the pot must 
be well covered up. In the ^iaina the dish from which it 
is eaten must also be kept well covered, on account of the 
baraka attributed to the flesh of the porcupine. 

The flesh is used by the Ait Warain as medicine for 
l-berdi or, as they call it, asmat, showing itself in rheumatic 
pain or various other symptoms. A woman who suffers from 
sore breasts rubs them with the forefoot of a porcupine (Ait 
Wardin), or hangs the foot of a porcupine, which has been 
painted with henna, over the affected breast (IJiaina) ; ^ 
remedies of this sort used by women in childbed will be 
described in the next chapter.® Women use the bristle of 
the same animal for painting their eyes with antimony, 
which is supposed to be good for the eyes (Tems 3 .man), 

Another animal belonging to the domestic animals of the 
jnun is 

The Hare. —It is called in Arabic drneb or usually 
Idrneb, plur. rwdneb, fem. arndba or larndba ; and in Berber 
autil, plur. iutlan (Amanuz, Iglfwa), buigran, plur. idbuigran 
(Igliwa), autul, plur. iutlan (Ait Sddden), dirzez, plur. ierzaz 
(Ait Warain), aydziz, plur. iyazaz (Temsiman) or iydzizn 
(Ait Wary£ger), fem. taydzist, plur. tiydzaz (TemsEman). 

The hare is said to have been once an old woman, who 
was transformed into a hare because she acted as a panderess 
(Ait Sddden). It menstruates like a woman and is therefore 
an unclean animal which should not be eaten ; but this rule 
is not strictly observed. It is eaten both as food and for 
magical and medicinal purposes. At Aglu, if a hunter has 
killed a hare, he eats its head in order to be lucky in his 
hunting in the future; and if a boy who is three years old 
is not yet able to stand on his legs, the charred and pounded 
head of a hare, mixed with salt butter, honey, and oil, is 

^ Cf. Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit. p. 711 sg. (Algeria). 

® Infra, p. 400 sg. 
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given to him to eat on different occasions until he has eaten 
the whole of it. Among the Ait SAdden, if a woman is 
troubled with a constant effusion of blood in her genitals, 
she eats the liver, lungs, and spleen of a female hare, boiled 
with oil or butter. Among the Ait Wary&^er, if a person 
suffers from night-blindness (Jmtdllis), the liver of a hare is 
roasted and cut into three pieces by the schoolmaster of the 
village, who then writes something from the Koran on them. 
The patient takes one of the pieces and goes with it in the 
evening after sunset to the dung-heap of the house, 

calls a dog, and eats the piece of the liver, giving little bits 
of it to the dog as well. On the two following evenings he 
does the same with the other pieces of the liver ; and then 
he will get rid of his complaint. At Aglu and among the 
Igli'wa scribes write love charms and other charms with 
the blood of a hare, saffron, and Moorish ink, a few words 
with each of them separately. We have previously noticed 
charms against the evil eye written with the blood of a hare 
and saffron, and other charms against it consisting of the 
dried blood of the same animal together with a ^ra.^ 

If you go an5rwhere in the morning and meet a hare it is 
a bad omen (Dukk^la, Andjra, Ait WarySger, IgKwa), 
especially if the hare is asleep and wakes up and runs ahead 
of you (Hiaina). The Ait Sadden and the Ait Wardin 
maintain that it is a bad foreboding to see a hare shortly 
after setting out on a journey, although not so bad that you 
need go back on that account; and that if a person goes out 
hunting and sees a hare the first thing, he will get no bag 
on that day. 

The Mouse. —It is called in Arabic/ar, plur. firdn, fem. 
fdra, dim. fMyar ; and in Berber agarda, plur. agdrdain 
(Amanuz), tzgrda, plur. igr^ain (Iglfwa, Ait Warain), dim. 

(Ighwa), agrda, plur. igr^ain (Ait Sadden), agada, 
plur. igadain (Xemsiman). 

Mice are given to sucklings to eat as a medicine if they 
have become ill because their mother is pregnant with a 
male child (Ul 9 .d Bfl'azlz). 

The Bat. —It is called in Arabic fair plur. fiSr 
^ Su^ra, i. 442 sq. 
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l-lll, or (in the dialect of the Ulid Bfi'aziz) sa^t UlU \ and 
in Berber tailalt (Iglfwa), tamzzigst (Aglu), IwAtwai (Ait 
Warain), drwii^wa^ (Xemsiman). 

The bat is used as medicine for fever. It is dried and 
burned and the smoke is made to pass underneath the clothes 
of the patient (Ait Waryiger) ; but among the Ait Tems&man 
the bat must have been caught and killed by a person whose 
name is Mhhammed and it is burned at once. In Andjra 
the smoke of a bat is inhaled by persons suffering from fever 
which is supposed to have been caused by the moon. Among 
the Ait Warain something from the Koran is written on a 
bit of the skin of a bat and on a piece of paper ; these pieces 
are then burned and the person suffering from fever fumigates 
himself with the smoke, and this is done for three days. 
In the yiaina, if a man’s children die at an early age, he 
procures a bat, splits it open, puts harmel inside it, and 
fastens it to his wife’s belt, with the result, I was told, that 
her future children will remain alive; this is a protection 
against they«M«, who are supposed to have caused the earlier 
children’s death. A bat which has had its entrails removed 
and then been dried is hung in houses and shops to bring 
prosperity (Tangier). The right wing of a bat is hung on 
the churn if the milk does not produce the usual quantity 
of butter, and witchcraft is supposed to be the cause of it 
(Ait Wardin). Young girls smear their genitals with the 
blood of a bat in order to prevent the growth of hair (Fez). 

The bat, however, may also be the cause of disease. The 
Shlob of Aglu and Glawi believe that if a bat flies over a 
little child at night, the child will be affected with an illness 
called tamzzigst or tailalt, like the animal itself, which makes 
it vomit the milk it has sucked and also shows itself through 
other symptoms ; hence mothers are afraid of taking their 
infants out in the evening, and shut the door of the house as 
soon as they hear the flight of a bat outside. This illness 
is cured by certain scribes who can tell when a child is 
suffering from it by measuring various parts of its body and 
comparing the measures with those of a bat. In Aglu the 
mother may take the affected child to the shrine of Sldi 
‘Abdrrahman Lhanbvibi, on the sea-shore. She gives a 
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white cock to one of the saint’s descendants who is on the 
spot. He removes the covering from the chest of the saint, 
dresses himself up in it, pulling it over his head, kills the 
cock over the head of the child, collects the blood in a vessel, 
and rubs the body of the child with the blood. If on the 
following morning the blood is still found on its body it 
will die, but if it has disappeared the child will recover. 

There are families who on the birth of a child have to 
hang on it some earth from a shrine, since otherwise it 
would become ill or die ; but this charm loses its elficacy if 
a bat flies over the child, or a person or animal steps over it 
(Tangier). 

The Stork. —It is called in Arabic bM&rij (plur. the 
same) ; and in Berber osthH, plur. isiia (Igliwa), belldrj, 
plur. idbellarj (Amanuz), berrdrj^ plur. iberrdrjn (Ait 
Sddden, Ait Warain), bellirj, plur. ibelUrjin (Xemsflman). 

The stork was once a judge who married and after the 
consummation of the marriage made his ablution with 
buttermilk; and he committed another sin also. He 
smeared the threshold of his office with soap so that the 
people who entered it slipped and fell down. He only 
laughed and laughed ; but an angel of God said to him, 
“ O stork, why did you do wrong to Moslems ? ” At the 
same moment he was transformed into a stork ; and he has 
still a black cloak and a white cloak, he has the henna of the 
bridegroom on his feet, his eyes are black with antimony, 
and he is going on laughing as before, (Ait War din ; a 
similar though less detailed story was told me by a man from 
the Hiaina). According to another account the stork was 
a wealthy man who once when there was a famine sold corn 
to the people and smeared the staircase of his house with 
soap, so that the customers should fall when they walked down 
with their corn, and he only laughed at it (Igliwa).^ Or the 
stork was once an agurram, or saint, who was changed into 
a stork because he had sexual intercourse with his daughter 


(Aglu). Old writers on Morocco tell the story that a company 
of Arabs who plundered people going on a pilgrim^«g'^)|^ 

^ Cf. Said Boulifa, Textes berberes en dialecte de VAtlas^ttfvcain' 
(Paris, 1908), p. 352 sg. (Dcmnat). ( 


T/sfafocatn \ , 

:( ; ) 
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• Mecca were at the request of the Prophet transformed into 
storks byGod.’- According to Ali Bey the Moors believe " that 
the storks are men from some distant islands, who at certain 
seasons of the year take the shape of birds to come here; 
that they return again at a certain time to their country, 
where they resume their human form till the next season 

Nobody is allowed to kill a stork ; to do so (Ait Wariin) 
or to take an egg or a young bird from a stork’s nest (^^iaina) 
would cause fever. According to an old writer storks are 
reckoned to be “ an Enchanted People, that have a peculiar 
Dialect to themselves : And so infatuated is the King him¬ 
self, that if the best Moor in his Dominions should Kill one 
of them, he would infallibly take away his Life for it ”.® 
Chdnier suggests that this repugnance to killing storks may 
be due to “ the regularity with which these birds utter their 
cries, and the motion they make with their bodies, which, 
in some sort, resembles that of the Mahometans when at 
prayer Among the Ait Wardin it is the custom to bury 
a stork which is found dead, and to make a small on 
the grave, and this is afterwards visited by persons suffering 
from fever, as though it were a Ali Bey states that a 

great part of the funds to maintain the hospital used for the 
treatment of lunatics at Fez “ has been bequeathed by the 
wills of various charitable testators for the express purpose 
of assisting and nursing sick cranes and storks, and of 
burying them when dead 

In Andjra there are women who, before they begin to 
make butter, burn some powder made of dried stork's eggs 
and fumigate the churn with the smoke. But the stork may 
also be the cause of evil events. If it builds its nest on the 

^ St. Oloa, Tie Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
169s). P- 30: Hast, op, cit. p. 276. 

® Ali Bey, Travels in Morocco, &c., i. (London, 1816), p. 74. 

^ An Account of South-West Barbary, edited by Ockley (London, 
1713), p. 66. 

* de Ch6nier, op. cit. i. 289, 

® Ali Bey, op, cit, i. 74. Cf. Budgett Meakin. The Land of the 
Moors (London, 1901), p. 70 sq .; van Gennep, Z’ltat actuel du pro- 
bllme totimique (Paris, 1920), p. 239, quoting a communication of 
W. Margais. 
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roof of a house the house will become empty, either because 
its inhabitants will abandon it or because they will die ; yet 
this will not happen if the bird is driven away in time. So 
also, if a stork sits down on the roof of a house or in the yard 
outside, the place will become empty. If it builds its nest 
in a fruit tree, the tree will wither away. If the storks are 
white and clean when they arrive there will be much sun¬ 
shine and heat and the year will be bad, whereas if they 
are gray and dirty there will be enough rain and the year 
will be good (IJiaina). 

The Raven. —It is called in Arabic graJj, plur. gordb, 
fern, grdba ; and in Berber ageiwar^ plur. igeiwdm, fern. 
tageiwart, plur. tigeiwdrin (Amanuz), akaqqai, plur. i^aqqain^ 
fern, tafiaqqait, plur. tiJ^aqqdyin (Iglfwa), a'dqqar, plur. 
i'aqqdm (Ait SdddSn), baqqar, plur. ibaqqdm (Ait Warain), 
^bagra, plur. dibagriwin (Ait Wary&^er), ibagra, plur. 
tiba^iwin (Tems^man). 

The raven was also formerly a man who committed a sin : 
he was intrusted with something belonging to another person 
and, when it was claimed back, denied that he had got it; 
in consequence of which he was transformed into the black 
bird he is at present (IJiaina). I have also heard that the 
raven was once a blacksmith; and this may be the reason 
why it is so difficult to shoot a raven—it sees the bullet and 
flies away (Aglu). To shoot a raven may also be attended 
with evil consequences. I was told of two men among the 
Bni Msauwar who did so and whose guns burst, and similar 
things are said to happen among the. Ait Wary&ger. In 
Andjra I heard of a man who became mad because he killed 
a raven. 

If a woman is losing her hair, a raven is killed and charred 
and her head is smeared with the powder mixed with honey 
(Andjra) or with water or oil (Ait Wariin) ; this will give 
her a good growth of black hair, like the feathers of the 
bird. But the pipkin in which she roasts it must never have 
been used before (Andjra). If a person suffers from fever, 
the feathers of a raven are burned and the patient is fumigated 
with the smoke (XemsSman). A childless woman who is 
desirous of offspring tries to get hold of a raven to kill and 
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drink its blood, warm as it flows from the body (Aglu). 
The raven is eaten as a cure for syphilis (Ul&d Bil'azlz, Ait 
N^5r, Igliwa) ; this is particularly the case with its liver 
(Dukkala), but the bird must have been caught and killed 
“ in the name of God ’’ (Aglu). The gall is used for various 
purposes, A woman who for some reason of other wants to 
induce a man to divorce his wife procures some hairs from 
her head, a piece of her chemise, and some earth from her 
footprint, and mixes these things with the gall of a raven. 
Some of the mixture she gives to the man in his food, another 
portion she burns so that he inhales the smoke, and a third 
portion she puts underneath his bed. Then his wife will 
appear to him black like a raven, and her speech will be as 
bitter as gall, and he will send her away in consequence 
(Uliid Bh'aztz). The Ait Sadden drink the gall, still warm, 
as a safeguard against bullets, and also to remove atqqaf 
{fqaf) caused by witchcraft 5 but they say that the gall of a 
raven is difficult to procure, because when the bird is shot 
it generally drinks its own gall before it dies so as to prevent 
people from getting hold of it—a belief which I have also 
found elsewhere (XemsSman). If possible to procure, the 
gall is also drunk as a remedy for fever (tiid.). Among the 
Amanuz it is, mixed with honey or sugar, given as medicine 
to a child who has become ill by sucking his pregnant mother. 
In the IJiaina it is used as medicine for leucoma (Ji-bidd fi 
the eye being painted with it just as when women 
paint their eyes with antimony; but it is necessary that the 
gall should have been removed from the bird immediately 
after its death. The Aij Sadd 6 n paint an eye suffering from 
the same disease, which they call timelli, with a mixture of 
the dried and pounded brain of a raven and saffron. The 
neb of a raven is hung round the neck of a little child as a 
protection against the evil eye, and for the same purpose a 
raven’s foot is tied to the chum (Ait Warain). Charms are 
written with the blood of a raven (yiaina). 

If there are many ravens gathered together and crowing, 
they are calling for rain (Ait Warain), or even a deluge of it 
(Ait Sadden). If one raven is heard crowing in the yard 
of a house, somebody in the house or in the village will soon 
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die (Ait Warain)> If when setting out on a journey in the 
morning you see a single raven, it is a bad omen and you 
should go back (Ulid Bu'aztz, tiiaina, Ait N^er, Ait Wardin, 
TemsS.man, Iglfwa) ; ® but if another raven turns up (Tem- 
s&man) or if you see two ravens together ® (IJiaina, Ait N^er) 
or even separately (Ul&d Bh'aziz) it is a good omen, or at 
any rate you may go on if you wait for an hour or two (Ait 
•Warain). The Arabs of the Hiaina say, fiij ^r£bbg,n u dlb 
hdrban u fine^ aSrbdn —meaning that it is good fdl to see two 
ravens or a jackal or snake which takes to flight. If you 
see more than two ravens, some people say that you may 
go on (Ulid Bii'aziz, Ait Warain, Ait N^er); but others 
maintain that three or any odd number * of ravens are a bad 
omen, though four or any even number of tho^e birds are a 
good one, and that in the latter case it is not necessary that 
the even number of them, if more than two, should be seen 
together (yidina), The AiJ Waryflger believe that if a 
person goes somewhere at any hour of the day, it is a bad 
omen to see one raven ahead of him but a good one to see two. 

The Owl.—I t is called in Arabic m&ka, yUka, or some¬ 
times sarsdra j and in Berber auwok (Amantiz, Igllwa), 
piur iwdka (Iglfwa), fern, tauwokt, plur. tiwdkin (Amanuz; 
also used as plur. for auwok) or tiwdka (Iglfwa), twdit, plur. 
tiwAUn (Xemsflman), dgMt, plur. digdyin (Aij Waryflger), 
mAkka (Ait Sadden). 

The following story is told about the owl. Sidna Sulei¬ 
man’s wife once said to her husband, " If I am dear to you, 
you will make for me a bed of the feathers of birds ”. He 
then sent for all the birds, and they came, every one except 
the owl. He ordered the eagle to fetch the owl, and so he 
did. Sidna Suleiman asked the owl why he did not come 
at once. The owl said, “ I was thinking of three things ”. 

Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), 
p. 203. 

® For similar beliefs cf. Villot, Mata's, eoutumes et institutions des 
indigenes de I'Algirie (Alger, 1888), p. 225 ; EijQb Abela, loc. cit. 
p. 107 (Metawile); Musil, of. cit. iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea); Wilson, 
Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), p. 51. 

® Cf. Musil, of. cit. iii. 311 (Arabia Petraea). 

* Cf. Villot, of. cit. p. 22$ (Algeria). 
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—" What were they ? ”—" I was thinking which is longer, 
the day or the night, and I found that the day is the longer, 
because the moonlight night belongs to the day —“ And 
the next thing ? "—'* I was thinking who are more numerous, 
the men or the women, and found that there are more women 
than men ”,—“ How ? ”—" Because a man who does what 
women say is himself one of them There was yet a third 
question to be answered; and SMna Suleiman approved 
of the answers so highly that he sent away the birds without 
depriving them of their feathers, all except the bat, who 
had been in a hurry to ask him to take his feathers and there¬ 
fore has none on his wings (Iglfwa). 

The eye of an owl is used as a means of preventing a 
person from falling asleep. He ties it round his right arm 
(Hiaina), or fastens it to his head (Iglfwa), or eats it boiled 
(Ait Wariin, Xemsiman), and a shepherd boy has it hung 
round his neck (Ait Wardin). Both eyes are also removed 
and put into water. I was told that one of them always 
sinks and the other one floats ; but while some people sew up 
the eye which sinks in a small leather case and wear it as a 
charm to prevent sleepiness (Ait N^er), others eat the eye 
which floats for the same purpose (Ait Waryi^^er). Another 
method of keeping awake is to paint one’s eyes with powder 
made of the eyes of an owl (Andjra). At Demnat an eye of 
this bird, attached to a string, is worn by a child round the 
neck as a charm against the evil eye. It is said that a gun 
which has killed an owl will never be hurt by envious looks 
(Ait N^er), At Aglu, if a child has sucked its mother while 
she is pregnant she procures a young owl, cooks it with salt 
and cummin, and eats of this dish—which should be kept on 
a looking-glass—and gives it to the child to eat of for seven 
days ; this is supposed to save the life of the child. 

We have seen in earlier chapters that owls, like bats, 
may be dangerous to little children.^ For an illness caused 
by am owl flying over the head of a child there is the following 
cure ; the mother places a brass bowl C^as) on the top of the 
child’s head and makes water in it, saying, Saridra gdlbef 
sarsdra, ''Saridra (an onomatopoetic expression referring 
^ Sufra, i. 166, 401. 
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to the splashing and used for the sake of the rhyme) conquered 
the owl 

In Morocco, as elsewhere,’ the hooting of an owl is 
regarded as a death portent. The Ulld Bfi'aziz believe that 
if an owl hoots on the roof of a tent or house the life of its 
owner is in danger. He then tries to turn the danger of 
death upon the owl itself by saying, Fdldk fi qrdbdk, “ Your 
Jil be in your bag ” ; but some people prevent owls from 
coming to the tent by tying to its roof a stake with a piece of 
black tent-cloth attached to it. The belief that the hooting 
of an owl on the roof of a house at night forebodes the death 
of its owner is also found among the Igh'wa. The Arabs of 
the Hi£ina have the idea that if an owl is heard hooting at a 
house in the evening or at daybreak somebody in the house 
will die, unless it is driven away or shot, as in such a case the 
bqs^ or evil, will go away with it; when it is heard the people 
say, MAka fdldk ‘ala rdsak, “Owl, your fdl be on your own 
head ". The Ai{ Warydger maintain that the hooting of 
an owl outside a house indicates that somebody in that or a 
neighbouring house will die, and they drive the bird away 
by throwing at it a sooty piece of a br^cn old earthenware 
pan or fire at it with a gun. The Aijr Sadden and the Ait 
Wdrain say that if an owl is heard at night in a village some¬ 
body there will die before long, and they try to shoot the 
bird so that it shall not be heard another night. If a person 
has died and been buried and the owl is still hooting, the 
whole place will become empty—not through the death of 
all the inhabitants, but because they will have to abandon it 
for some reason or other. Among the Ait Temsiman an 
owl which is heard hooting at night is driven away with 
stones, lest some person or animal in the village should die 
or some other evil should befall its inhabitants. 

^ Villot, 0^, cit. p. 225 (Algeria); Wilson, op. dt. p, 51 (Palestine); 
Felkin, ‘ Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa in Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, xiii. (1886), p. 230 (the Fors are 
Muhammadan negroes); Wuttke, Der deuische Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1900), §§ 165, 274, pp. 124, 203 (Germany); 
Elworthy, The Evil Eye (London, 1895), p. 91 sq. (generally). In 
Syria it is believed that a house on which an owl is heard hooting will 
soon be destroyed (Eijub AbSla, loc, cit. p. 87). 
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It is a bad foreboding to see an owl in the morning (Ait 
Sddden, Ait Wardin). If a person who is starting on a 
journey hears an owl hooting he should turn back at once/ 
whereas it is a good omen to hear an owl producing a quick 
and trilling sound (Aglu). 

In the yiaina the right eye of an eagle-owl Qpal m^kd)^ 
after being dipped into pounded harmel, is worn by a person 
who wants to keep awake. It is also used for the purpose 
of finding out the secrets of women : if a man puts it into 
the right hand of his wife or daughter while she is asleep, she 
will begin to talk and tell what she has done during the day. 

The Vulture.—I t is called isgi by the Rifians of 
Xemsfiman. 

They char and pound its body and use the powder, mixed 
with water, as medicine for persons who have eaten poison. 
In order to attract and catch one of these birds they throw the 
carcass of an animal in a desert place. The powder made 
of the charred body is also offered for sale. 

The Parteidge.^ —It is called in Arabic plur. coll. 
}f,jel or }ijul ; and in Berber taskkurt, plur. tiskkiirin 
(Amanuz) or tiskurin (Iglfwa ; there is also the masc. form 
askkur, plur. iskuran [the Amanuz use the fern. plur. 
tiskMrvt^ for the male bird), taskkurt, plur. tiskkurin. (Ait 
WarAin), t&skkmi, plur. isitHran (Ait Sadden), {askk>'ud, 
plur. tisHrin (TemsAman). 

If a partridge takes flight dose to a person in the morning 
it is a good omen (UlSd Bii'azlz, hliaina)—^it is then called 
rbd]^, " bringer of profit ” ; but at the same time it causes 
misfortune to the hare because it wakes up the sleepy 
grayhounds (Uldd Bfl'aziz). If a woman finds a nest of 
partridge eggs when she is out gathering fuel, she removes 
her belt, lays it down over the eggs, and puts it on again; 
and she then takes the eggs and eats them when she comes 
home again. It is believed that if she does not do this 
she will be divorced by her husband; for her finding the 
eggs means that some other man is desirous of having her, 
and by.putting the belt over them she drives away the 
das (^iaina). A person who is troubled with watery 
^ C/. MusU, op. dU iii. 311’(Arabia Petraea), 
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eyes (dim'd) paints them with the gall of a partridge 
(ibid.). 

The Pigeon. —^The wild-dove is called in Arabic limdma, 
plur. coll, limdm ; and in Berber timilla, plur. timdlliwin 
(Amanuz), tm&lla, plur. timdlliwin (Ait Warain), tmc^^ja, 
plur. timd^jiwin (Xemsiman), tdlimdmt, plur. tdlimdmin 
(Ait Sadden). The tame pigeon is called in Arabic J^mdma, 
plur. coll. Ijtmdm ; and in Berber atbir, plur. itbzrn (Amanuz, 
Igliwa, Ait Wardin), adbir^ plur. idbidn (Tems&man), 
tdltimdmt, plur. talfimdmin (Ait Sadden). 

The wild-dovc is holy—a shereef (Hiaina) or shereefa 
(Ait Warain) or fqir (Ulid Bfl'aziz). It is the herald of the 
reaping season— Ila jdt‘ limdma jdbef l-minjelfi l-l^sdmha^ 
“ When the wild-dove comes it brings the sickle in its belt ’’ 
(yiiina). A wild-dove once saved the life of the Prophet 
when he was persecuted by Christians, by telling them that 
he had gone one way although he had gone another, and 
for this reason the faithful were forbidden to kill any bird 
of its species. Yet there are people who seem to have no 
scruple against killing this bird, for example the Ait Sdddgn. 
The tame pigeon is frequently killed and eaten. But the 
Shlolj of Aglu and Glawi refrain from killing any pigeon, 
whether wild or tame; if a person shoots such a bird his 
gun may burst because it may be a saint (Aglu), and if any 
one sees somebody else shooting a pigeon he covers his eyes 
and says, Ddnub^nek fi^fennik, "Your sins be on your head ” 
(Igliwa). The Ait Temsiman believe that if a person sees 
a single tame pigeon and shoots it he will become ill, because 
it may be a j^n ^ or a saint, but that if he sees many such 
birds together there is no danger in shooting them. The 
Ait Waryiger consider it unlucky if doves are living in a 
house, because they want to make it empty. In the same 
tribe, if a person suffers from fever, the dried dung of 
pigeons is burned, the smoke is made to pass underneath 
his clothes, and he inhales it as it comes through. Among 
the Ait Sadden a charm written with the blood of a white 

^ Cf. z. tradition mentioned by van Vloten, ‘ Dilmonen, Geister und 
Zauber bei den alten Arabem ’, in Vienna Oriental Journal, vii. (1893), 
p. 240. 

VOL. II Z 
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tame pigeon is worn as a cure for illness caused by insilmen 
(Jnun), and the patient may besides be made to eat the bird, 
boiled without salt, and to drink the gravy. In the IJiaina, 
also, charms are written with the blood of pigeons. 

It is believed that if a wild-dove lays three eggs one of 
them will become a turtle-dove. This bird has, from its 
cooing, got the name dukrU-llak {jiukrA-llah ; in the dialect 
of the Ait Sadden dkor-lldh), which means “ praise God ”. 
It is a scribe among birds, who says his prayers at the regular 
hours. If kept in a house it gives blessing to it, though only 
on condition that it is well looked after—^he who does not 
feed his turtle-dove contracts much sin ; but I have also 
heard the opinion that there will be little prosperity in a 
house in which a turtle-dove is kept. All agree, however, 
that it is good to take such a bird to a shrine as a present to 
the saint, and this is frequently done. It is forbidden to kill 
a turtle-dove ; but magic is sometimes practised with its 
feathers. In Aglu, if a girl is anxious to get married, she 
gets hold of some feathers of this bird, lays them underneath 
a she-camel which has never given birth to young ones, and 
lets them remain there until the camel has made water on 
them ; she then puts them into a piece of cloth, which she 
ties round her right arm, and hopes to get a husband soon. 

The Hoopoe (JJpupa epops), —It is called in Arabic 
hadhud or bel hddhud ; and in Berber ibuibajit (Ait 
Wary&ger), tbuibaht, plur. ib&ib^gln (Tems&man), hzidhud, 
plur. idhudhud (Amanuz), lhadhud (Ait Sadden), lhathut 
(Ait Warain). 

The hoopoe is rich in magic and medicinal virtue.^ After 
its entrails have been removed it is dried, and then worn as 
a charm; it makes him who wears it feared by others, it 
protects him against witchcraft and the evil eye, it neutralises 
any spell which has been cast on him. It is also hung up 
in a shop as a safeguard against theft and evil looks and as 
a charm for good luck (Tangier). Among the Ait Warain 
the dried head of a hoopoe, enclosed in a small case of 
leather or brass, makes people friendly to him who wears it; 

^ Cy. H6st, op. dt. p. 278 (Morocco); Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit. 
p. 707 (Algeria). 
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he will have nothing to fear even though his sheikh sends 
for him with a view to arresting him, because the charm will 
cause the sheikh to change his mind. We have seen that 
the hoopoe is used for protecting milk and butter from witch¬ 
craft or increasing the quantity of the butter,^ as also for 
preventing the jnitn from haunting buried money and from 
striking the person who subsequently digs it up.® The Ait 
Sadden believe that the right eye of a hoopoe, tied between 
the eyes of a person, enables him to see buried treasures and 
other things under the ground. This belief is founded on 
the idea, also prevalent among the Ait Wariin, that the bird 
itself can see those things ; hence it says hut hut hut, meaning 
“ there, there, there ! ” from which it has got its name. 
At Fez the eye of a hoopoe, attached to a string, is hung 
round the neck of a child as a charm against the evil eye ; 
while a man hangs it on himself in order to increase his 
sexual capacity. 

The blood of this bird, nxixed with water and sugar, is 
given as medicine to a child who has sucked his pregnant 
mother (Amanuz). In many parts of the country the heart 
of it is eaten by scribes and schoolboys to strengthen their 
memory (Ul^ld Bil'aztz, Hiaina, Ait Warain). Thus among 
the Iglfwa and at Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive and then killed is boiled and given to a boy to 
eat, with the result that he " will learn by heart anything 
he sees At Aglu the heart of a hoopoe which has been 
caught alive is also used for another purpose. It is removed 
from the live bird, its blood is squeezed out and mixed with 
saffron and Moorish ink, and a love charm is written with 
the mixture, to be used by a man who wants a certain girl 
to fall in love with him. He buries the charm at the threshold 
of the house in which she is living, and hopes that the girl 
by walking over it will be induced to love him. But the 
charm may be deprived of its efficacy by a counter-charm 
made of a crested lark. 

The Crested Lark {Galerita cristata). —It is called in 
Arabic msisi de l-]iarf or, in the dialect of the 
mtcssisi ; and in Shelha tamkrdzt (Aglu). 

^ Swpra, i. 248, ii. 298. ® Supra, i. 311. 
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If a "woman suspects that a man is charming her to love 
him in the manner which has been just described, she may 
frustrate him in his endeavour by roasting alive a crested 
lark until it is charred, pounding it and mixing the powder 
with salt butter, and partaking of the mixture for seven days 
in succession. In the IJiaina the charred and pounded body 
of a crested lark, mixed with honey, is eaten on sev6n con¬ 
secutive mornings before breakfast as a remedy for dysury. 

The Swallo'W. —It is called in Arabic Jtottdifa^ plur. 
coll. }j.attaif\ and in Berber qflillis, plur. iflillisn, fern. 
taflillist, plur. tiflillisin (Igliwa), tifiillst, plur. tiflillsin 
(Ait Warain), plur. difriddas (Ait Waryiger), 

plur. tifr^jds (Temsiman), talilwaff, plur. 
ililwd^en (Ait Sadden). 

There is baraka in the swallow ; it is said to be a shereefa, 
and swallows are called fioffaif n-nbi, “ the swallows of the 
Prophet”. They bring good luck to the house in which 
they nest. Nobody must kill a swallow; to do so would 
cause fever (Ait Wardin). And if a person takes hold of a 
swallow his hand will tremble ever after (Tangier).’- 

I am told, however, that the prohibition of killing swallows 
is sometimes transgressed by jugglers from Sus. Seven 
young birds are charred and pounded, and the powder is 
mixed -with rds l-fidnS (literally, “snake’s head”, an incense 
which I cannot identify), the fat of a black he-goat, and human 
excrements. This mixture is put into a jug, which, covered 
up, is buried in a dunghill and left there for twelve days. 

It is then kept out-of-doors for twelve nights in starlight and 
for six days in sunshine so "that its contents shall get dry. 
The stuff is pounded, and when the juggler puts a little of 
the powder in his mouth he "will be able to transform one 
thing into another simply by spitting. He can do so with 
the assistance of the jniin. 

Swallows are also caught to be used for medicinal pur¬ 
poses. The neb of a swallow is put into the mouth of a 
little child in order that it shall soon begin to speak (Xems&- 
man). A person keeps his eyes in a good condition by 

In Syria it is believed that a person -who takes hold of a s-wallow ■ 
incurs the risk of getting fever (Eijub Ab 61 a, loc, cif, p. 95). 
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touching the inside of the eyelid with a raw and unbroken 
egg of a swallow or with a young bird newly hatched (Ait 
W^iger). The Ait Warain have the following cure for 
jaundice (buffer). The young.swallows in a nest are, during 
the absence of their mother, painted with saffron diluted in 
water. When the mother, on her return to the nest, finds 
her yo'ang ones yellow, she thinks that they suffer from 
jaundice, and brings a small stone to cure them with. This 
stone is removed from the nest, and the patient eats a little 
gravel taken from it as a remedy for his illness. The 
remaining part of the stone is preserved for future occasions 
or is sold as medicine for' jaundice. When the young 
swallows are painted yellow it is necessary to use a feather, 
lest their mother should feel the smell of a human hand and, 
in consequence, desert her young ones instead of bringing 
a stone to cure them. 

The Sparrow .~It is called in Arabic bUrfdl, plur. 
brdpdl ; and in Berber iisikh^i, plur. izakkiun (Amanuz), 
azukki, plur. izukkin (Demnat), ajjduj, plur. ajjdujn 
(Iglfwa), zoki, plur. izdkiyin (Ait WiryS-^er), plur. coll, yyaw/ 
(Ait Sadden, Ait Warain) or bAtqabbdzin (TemsSman). 

The sparrow is used as an aphrodisiac. In Andjra a man 
chars and pounds the bodies of some eight or ten sparrows 
and mixes the powder with Id-'sSl gfe l-mStrun, that is, honey 
which has been sucked from the str.awberry-tree and is noted 
for its lack of sweetness. Into this mixture he puts forty 
quite small scraps of paper, and takes the mixture on an 
empty stomach on forty successive mornings ; his sexual 
capacity will then become as great as that of a sparrow. A 
sparrow’s nest, as said above, is used for the purpose of 
increasing the quantity of the butter.^ 

The Night-Heron (JSfycHcorax griseus), in Arabic 
called fair l-miit. 

It is an ominous bird. The Ulid Bfi'aziz believe that if it 
flies towards the east people will die, and that if it flies towards 
the west domestic animals will die. It is on the move at night.® 

Swfra, ii. 298. 

® Cf. Irby, The Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar (London, 
1875), p. 187. 
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The Tortoise. —It is called in Arabic fSkrun or afker^ 
plur. fkdrin \ and in Berber buUgra (Amanuz), Ifkron, 
plur. Ufkdm (Ait Sadden), afkrim, plur, ifkrg,n (Ait Wariin), 
^kfdr, plur. i^fdren (Ait WarySger), Ufa, plur. isfdraun 
(Temsiman), 

A tortoise is never killed except for medicinal or magical 
purposes, and water tortoises, I believe, are not killed in any 
circumstances. People are afraid of them, as they are 
frequently supposed to be jnun ; but when living in a spring 
or pond connected with a saint-shrine they are regarded as 
the servants of the saint and help to cure patients visiting the 
place.^ Even when the water in which they live is not 
associated with a saint they may act as doctors. At Aglu 
there is a haunted pond, called tamda Uglu, “ the pond of 
Aglu", which is visited by persons who have an obstinate 
wound on the foot; the patient dips the foot into the water, 
and some of the tortoises living there which are looked upon 
as limluk, or jnUn, come and remove the aifected part of the 
flesh. 

At Fez land'tortoises are kept on the roofs of houses as 
charms against the evil eye.® Among the Ait Wary&ger the 
boiled flesh of a tortoise, prepared with salt, is eaten by sick 
people. In several tribes the flesh of a tortoise boiled with 
butter or oil and spices is given to a suckling who has become 
ill because its mother is with child (Ait SdddSn, Ait Warain); 
but it may be necessary for the efficacy of the cure that the 
tortoise shall be killed by a boy or man whose name is 
Muflammed (Xemsfiman). The Ulfld Bfl'aziz give such 
flesh boiled with salt butter and onions, together with the 
gravy, to a child which has been sucking its mother while 
pregnant with a male child, as also to the foal of a horse 
or a young mule or donkey which has become sick from a 
similar cause. The flesh and eggs of a female tortoise, 
boiled with butter, are given to a boy who is weakly (Aglu) 
and are also eaten by a woman who is desirous of offspring ; 
she eats of it while in bed, well covered up, so as to induce 
a perspiration (Ait Wardin). The shell of a tortoise is 

^ Supra, i, 85 sgg. See also supra, i. 29a. 

Suirra, i. 46 a. 
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burned and the smoke inhaled by a person who has become 
the victim of witchcraft (Tangier). On the other hand, a 
piece of a tortoise-shell is also used by a married woman for 
the purpose of taming a rowdy and quarrelsome husband : 
she throws it into the fire without his knowledge, and when 
it begins to crack he becomes quiet (ibid.). We have 
previously noticed a sorcerous rite in which a married woman 
makes use of a tortoise to prevent her husband from taking 
another wife.^ 

A tortoise may have an evil effect on cows, sheep, and 
goats. Among the Ait Waryiger, if the owner of a cow 
which has calved does not give the cowherd the usual meal 
of bread and salt butter, the latter takes revenge by throwing 
a tortoise at the cow, which in consequence will never again 
give birth to a calf. The Ait Nder believe that if a tortoise 
enters the place where they keep their sheep and goats, the 
female animals will have diseased udders and produce only 
a small quantity of milk. But there is a cure for it. The 
whole flock is taken to a shrine and a cut is made into tho 
ear of one of the lambs or kids, or a small piece of its ear is 
cut off, and at the same lime a promise is made to the saint 
to give him the animal when it has grown bigger. Moreover, 
some earth from the shrine, enveloped in a piece of calico, 
is hung round the neck of the ram or buck-goat which is 
the propagator of the flock, or, if there are several such 
propagators, round the neck of one of them Among the 
At Uba^ti) if a sheep or goat is deficient in milk and the 
cause of it is supposed to be that a tortoise has come near it, 
an unmarried girl removes the kerchief from her head and 
wipes with it the udders of the animal. The UlRd Bfi'azlz 
believe that if a tortoise enters a tent and remains there, 
the milk in the churn will only give a very small quantity of 
butter. Contact with the blood or urine of a land-tortoise 
is said to cause warts (tMldl ; Ait Sadden). 

Frogs and Toads. — A. frog or toad is called in Arabic 
grdna, plur. grdin, or jrdna, plur. jrdin ; and in Berber 
alfsa, plur. ilfsiun (Demnat), agru, plur. igiira (Amanuz, 
Igllwa), ag^ru, plur. ig^ra (Ait Sadden), ajr% plur. ijra (Ait 
^ Supra, i. 575. 
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Warain) or ijdwan (XemsSman), ^drfsiu^, plur. iqarqriwen 
(Ait WarySger). 

There is a general fear of killing a frog or toad. At 
Aglu a man killed one with a stone, and his arm became 
paralysed. Among the Iglfwa a person who killed a frog 
had fever for a year, and elsewhere also fever is supposed to 
be the consequence of such an act (Ait Waryiger, &c.).^ 
At Tangier I heard of a boy who died because he had killed 
a frog; and many persons are said to have died or become 
ill because they have caused the death of a frog by treading 
on it, or their children have died or become ill in consequence 
(Ait Sadden, Ait Warain). Frogs and toads are frequently 
supposed to bey«««, or haunted hy jnUn ; but I have also 
been told that the frog is a fqira, or female saint (Ulid 
Bfi'aziz), It is constantly repeating the phrase, “ There is 
no God but Allah ” (Aglu, Iglfwa). When a frog is found 
inside a house or tent it is politely asked to go away or is 
gently removed with a slipper or otherwise. Some people 
say, when they see a frog, “ In the name of God the merciful 
the compassionate ” ; and among the Ait Wardin the person 
who sees a frog also shuts his mouth and covers it with his 
hand so as to prevent his teeth from getting bad and falling 
out. At Fez, if a person sees a frog or a toad sitting and 
looking at him, he spits towards it and says, A'mifek qbel 
fa*mini, " I made you blind before you make me blind " ; 
he thinks that it is ^jenn. In the same town there is a belief 
that if a frog is found in the water inside the house it is a bad 
omen : the house will become empty because its inhabitants 
will either die or abandon it. 

My Berber secretary from the Ait Sadden told me that 
he had heard from an old woman who was a witch that if a 
person puts on the top of his head the skin of a green frog, 
he can go to the market and take from there anything he 
likes without being seen. The same man had been told by 
scribes from other tribes that if a person puts on his head 
the skin of a toad with something from the Koran written 
on it, he will be invisible as long as the skin remains there, 

^ In Syria a person who takes hold of a frog is supposed to incur the 
risk of getting fever (Eijub AbSla, loc, eit. p. 95). 
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and can consequently commit theft without being detected.^ 
They had also told him that the fat of a toad prevents any¬ 
thing which is smeared with it—a person’s hand, a piece of 
paper, calico, or anything else—^from being affected by fire. 
A method of preventing a visitor from coming back to the 
house is to kill a frog and rub the threshold of the entrance- 
door with its body ; this will act as a kirdha ® as soon as he 
has stepped over the threshold (Tangier). A woman who 
is losing hair may put a stop to it by sprinkling the hair with 
the powder of a charred toad mixed with henna (Aglu). A 
cure for an abscess on the hand or arm or foot is to split 
open a frog, apply it to the abscess, and leave it there for a 
day or a night (Ait N^er)* (jarbiya women kiss a 

kind of a small green frog called jrtn§f s-sdlfan in order to 
be able to trill the ggdrlt nicely. At Amzmiz I was told 
that if two partners want to divide the property they have 
in common but cannot agree as to the division of it, they 
make a frog the arbiter by putting it on the disputed border 
and making it jump by touching it. My scribe from Glawi 
doubted the accuracy of the statement, but at Demnat I 
heard that this practice is known to exist among some of 
the Great Atlas mountaineers. 

The Chameleon. —It is called in Arabic or (in 
Dukkala) bdwa ; and in Berber tilkd^^a (Shellia), mm^dbais, 
plur. immd^dilen (Ait Sddden), tdta (Ait Warain), tdta, plur. 
tdtiwin (Xemsaman). 

The chameleon is used for many magical and medicinal 
practices.® It is a remedy for witchcraft.* Among the 
Uldd Bil'azlz tents and persons are fumigated with the 
smoke of burned chameleons if there is a suspicion that 
witchcraft has been practised in the tent or an illness has 
been caused by it. Among the Ait Warain, if a person has 

^ For witchcraft practised with the skin of a toad see infra, p. 555. 

® See supra, i. 212. 

* Cf. Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit, p. 710 (Algeria). 

* According to Emily, Shareefa of Wazan {My Life Story [London, 
1911], p. 307), the leg of a chameleon, seven needles, a piece of steel, 
some g^m-ammoniac, a small piece of myrtle root, and seven leaves 
of the same plant, all sewn into a doth hag, are worn as a cure for 
witchcraft. 
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been made ill by bewitched food, a chameleon which has been 
roasted and then boiled with butter is given to the patient 
to eat. A woman who has been made infertile by witchcraft 
burns a young female chameleon alive on a Friday at the 
hour of the mid-day prayer and fumigates her genitals with 
the smoke, and when it cracks the spell is broken. A piece 
of a chameleon is burned underneath the churn to prevent 
the butter from being affected by sorcery (a custom also 
practised by the Ait Sidden). If a suckling is injured by 
the milk of its mother because she is with child, she roasts 
a chameleon and then boils it in butter, and gives it to the 
infant to eat.^ If a domestic animal has been bitten by a 
snake, a piece of a chameleon is burned and the wound is 
fumigated with the smoke.® These cures are supposed to be 
particularly effective if the chameleon has been born and 
caught in the month of the ‘ASfir; hence the Ait Wardin 
are in the habit of catching chameleons in that month and 
keep them dried to be used when occasion requires. Among 
the Ait TemsSman a chameleon is caught on the 'aS&ra day 
and made to lick a young boy, who is then able to cure a 
burn in another person by licking it. In the fjiaina, when 
a horse or mule or donkey is supposed to have been injured 
by the evil eye, a dried chameleon which has been caught 
on the ‘ds'Ara day is burned underneath the animal’s nostrils 
so that it inhales the smoke. At Tangier a live chameleon 
is put into a piece of bamboo, which is then sealed and kept 
in the house or worn by a person as a charm against the 

^ Host says (o/. cii. p. 380) that powder made of a dried and pounded 
chameleon is given to a child who has been affected by its mother’s milk, 
that persons suffering from fever are made to eat the dried flesh of the 
same reptile and are besides fumigated with the smoke of its burned 
nails, and that women boil and eat chameleons in order to become stout. 
At Demnat, according to Satd Boulifa {op. cit. p. 33), a woman when 
getting up after her delivery bums the head of a chameleon and fumigates 
herself with the smoke. 

® According to Budgett Meakin {The Land of the Moors [London, 
1901], p, 7S), the dried body of a chameleon is used as an antidote to 
snake-bite and as an aphrodisiac. Leared states {op, cit. p. 305) that the 
chameleon is supposed to destroy snakes by dropping a portion of its 
glutinous saliva on the head of the sleeping reptile (e/. Host, op. cit. 
p. 380 ; Jackson, op, cit, p. 102). 
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evil eye or witchcraft, and it is said to be a most effective 
charm ; and in the same town powder made of a charred 
chameleon is used as a remedy for boils.^ 

The chameleon is also used for divination. Among the 
Ait Temsiman, if a person is absent from home and a 
woman of his family is anxious to know how he fares, she 
takes two stones, one of which she calls good and the other 
bad, and holds a chameleon by the tail between the stones ; 
if it seizes the good stone with its feet she is satisfied that her 
friend is all right, whereas the contrary is the case if it seizes 
the bad stone. A chameleon may also cause mischief.® 
Among the Ait Sadden a person who sees one shuts his mouth 
and covers it with his hand in order to prevent his teeth from 
falling out. 

Lizamds. —^At Fez there is in summer-time in the houses 
a lizard (wtizga) living on the rafters, which is said to eat 
food from the lower part of the room by means of an invisible 
thread of spittle ; if anybody eats of the same dish he will 
have boils, and should anybody point at the lizard he would 
have to wash his finger. The Ait Wardin believe that if a 
person kills a lizard {fazermimmuit^ plur. Hsermimmai) his 
hands will become as shaky as a lizard. Among the Ait 
Temsdman a certain lizard {tdzermmUst) which has a reddish 
neck is used by women as a remedy for barrenness : it is 
killed and burned and the woman lets the smoke pass under¬ 
neath her clothes, inhaling it as it comes through. At Tan¬ 
gier persons who think they have been bewitched fumigate 
themselves with the smoke of a dried and pounded lizard.® 

Snakes. —A snake is called in Arabic fidiya, plur. 
h-dydi, or h&nS, plur. or hdn&S, fern. ^idnSa ; and in 

Berber alg-Omad, plur. ilgUmddn (Amanuz), abnikal, plur. 
ibnikaln (IgHwa), ifigr, plur. ifdgm (ibid.) or ifigraun (Ait 
Sadden), figar, plur. ifigran (Tems&man), dfigra^ plur. 
ifigriwen (Ait Waryiger), megz, plur. imegzeun (Ait Warain). 

1 According to Leared cit. p. 277), a chameleon split open alive 
is applied to wounds and sores. 

® Cf. Bertholon, ‘ Exploration anthropologique de I’tle de Gerba 
(Tunisie) ’, in L'Anthropologie, viii. (Paris, 1897), p. 576. 

® See also EmUy, Shareefa of Wazan, op. cit. p. 310. 
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A snake may be a jenn or a saint. If found at a shrine 
it is taken to be the dead saint himself; a snake which once 
stayed for a considerable time on the grave of a certain saint 
in Dukkdla was kissed by the people, who thought it was the 
saint. In the village Bne Ulu in Andjra there is the ruined 
house which belonged to my friend Sidi 'Abdsslam’s grand¬ 
father, Stdi 1 -H 6 sni 1 -Baqq 41 i, who is regarded as a saint; 
and among the ruins a snake as thick as a man’s arm and 
with long hair on its head, quite diflferent from all other 
snakes in the neighbourhood, is sometimes seen by the people, 
who say that it is the dead saint himself. A scribe from 
Glawi told me of a man who found a grave as long as a 
palm tree. He said, “ This cannot be a grave ” ; and at 
the same moment a snake of the same length as the grave 
appeared, and he took it for a saint. In Dukkala, if people 
are sitting together and a snake comes near them and looks 
at them, they believe that it is a saint or a jpin, because 
ordinary snakes generally run away from people when they 
see them. I was told of a scribe who every evening when he 
recited the Koran in his room saw a snake on the rafters. 
Once when he wanted to kill it the snake suddenly changed 
into a man, who said to him that he was listening to his 
recitation because he too was a scribe ; the snake was a 
goody^w. 

The UlS.d Bii'azJz believe that a snake which appears at 
the place where people are pitching a tent may be mul 
Is'tnkdn, “ the master of the place ”. They ask it politely to 
go away, and if it does not do so they kill it; but if they 
dream of the snake in their sleep they remove the tent on 
the following morning, because then they know that the 
snake is the master of the place and does not want them to 
remain there. The ShlQ^i of Aglu call a snake found in 
their granary bdb ImakSn, the Rifians of the Ait Warydger 
bdb uinb- 4 t>’> both expressions being equivalent to the Arabic 
•mul le-mkdn. The Igllwa name a snake which they find in 
their granary Ibaraka n tgimmi, the baraka of the house ”, 
and they neither touch it nor speak about it to anybody. 
Among other Berbers, also, it is considered lucky if a snake 
comes into the granary or into the house or tent or if it is 
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found at the place where a tent is going to be pitched (Ait 
Warain, Ait N^er) ; and there may be more than a super¬ 
stitious reason for such views, since the snake kills or keeps 
off mice and rats. At Fez, if people fipd a snake in their 
house, they say to it three times, Afta H lldh u s-srd m'ak, 
" I am protected from you by God and the religious law ” ; 
if it is a j$nn it goes away, whereas if it is only a snake it 
remains and is killed. The same or very similar customs 
prevail in other parts of the country (Dukkila, Ait Warain, 
Aglii). The U 14 d BCt'aziz maintain that the snake may also 
be a saint and that, whether it be a j§nn or a saint, it will 
leave the tent when the phrase A^na b lldh u l-ira' mlak is 
said to it three times. They refrain from killing a snake 
during a religious feast. 

There are many stories of evils resulting from the killing 
of snakes. In Dukkila a woman killed a snake which came 
to her tent, because she was afraid that it would eat her 
fowls; but she was severely punished for it—^her tent was 
burned down at once. A man from Aglu told me that once 
when he and his wife vyere sitting together in their house a 
very big yellow snake entered and appeared threatening. 
He said to the snake, " If you come here to hurt us the fault 
be on your head ; if not, go away now, good-bye! ” The 
snake then crept along the wall into the neighbouring house 
and greatly frightened a girl, who cried out. Her father 
came and shot the snake j but at the same moment his arm 
was paralysed, and so were both the arm and the leg of the 
girl. At Salli I was told that many persons have died 
because they have killed snakes in their houses. A man 
informed H6st that his wife once killed a snake in his house 
with the assistance of a negro and a negress, and that the 
negro died on the same day and the negress on the following 
day, and that his wife had been ill* for nearly eleven years 
from the day when the snake was killed.^ Among the Ait 
Waryiger a snake which is seen on the rafters is driven away 
by shooting or by the burning of the horn of a goat, the 
smoke of which is supposed to put it to flight. People try 
to prevent snakes from entering a house by hanging some 
^ Host, op. cit. p. 281, 
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Hh {Artemisia alba) on the wall inside or by painting a cross 
with tar on the outside of the house (Fez), or simply by 
keeping in it a vessel containing tar (Tangier). 

Jackson wrote:—"Everyhouse in [the city ofj Morocco 
has, or ought to have, a domestic serpent: I say ought to 
have, because those that have not one seek to have this 
inmate, by treating it hospitably whenever one appears ; 
they leave out food for it to eat during the night, which 
gradually domiciliates this reptile. These serpents are 
reported to be extremely sagacious, and very susceptible. 
The superstition of these people is extraordinary; for rather 
than offend these serpents, they will suffer their women to be 
exposed during sleep to their performing the office of an 
infant. They are considered, in a house, emblematical of 
good, or prosperity, as their absence is ominous of evil. 
They are not often visible; but I have seen them passing 
over the beams of the roof of the apartments In various 
parts of the country, however, I have made inquiries as to 
the existence of snakes which are permanently kept and fed 
in houses without finding any evidence of it. At Demnat I 
was told that there are snakes which are supposed to be 
house-mates ; such a snake, which is called “ the good luck 
of the house ”, and is considered to be '' the master of it ”, is 
generally seen once a year, but no food is given to it. In 
Dukkila I heard that if a snake comes to a tent, for instance 
in summer when the weather is hot, the people ask it why 
it has come and if it wants drink or food, and if it does not 
go away they give it some. The snake may afterwards come 
back again, and it is again fed, but there are no household 
snakes which are kept and fed regularly. I have heard 
stories of snakes, regarded as the spirits of houses, showing 
themselves once in three years on the rafters and sometimes 
sucking the breasts of women and drinking milk out of 
the mouths of children. Sidi ‘Abdsslam told me that 

^ ‘Abd-es-Sal&m Shabeeny, An Account of Timbuctoo and Hotesa, 
edited by Jackson. (London, 1820), p. 213. See also Jackson, of. cit. 
p. 112. Leo Africanus says {The History and Description of Africa, ii. 
[London, 1896], p. SS 9 ) that in “the Ziz mountains’’ there are serpents 
so familiar with men “ that at dinner-time they will come like dogs and 
cats and gather up the crumbs under the tabic ”. 
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once when he was a baby his mother, to her surprise, found 
that a snake was sucking her breast when she believed 
that she was suckling her child.^ When he grew older she 
told him that he would never have anything to fear from 
a snake, since there was a milk-tie between him and 
that reptile. 

Beliefs and practices similar to those I have just described 
are found among other Muhammadan peoples in North 
Africa and farther east,® and also prevailed in ancient 
Arabia. Speaking of early Arab beliefs, Wellhausen 
observes, " In every snake there is a spirit embodied, some¬ 
times a malevolent and sometimes a benevolent one ”.® The 
Prophet ordered his followers to kill obnoxious snakes, but 
forbade them to kill those innocuous ones which were living 
in the houses, because they were not snakes but a kind of 
jinn.^ He is also reported to have said, with reference to 

^ Cf. Host, 0^. cit. p. 38 i. 

* In Tunis an innocuous snake which is found in a house is neither 
hurt nor driven away, because it is regarded as the patron of the house 
and is believed to protect it and its inhabitants against the evil eye 
(Monchicourt, loc, cit 12; cf. Vassel, La littirature fofulaire des 
isreUliUs tunisiens [Paris, 1905-7], p. 164 sq.). In the same country 
there is a proverbial saying that “ blessed is the habitation where the 
serpent dwells We are told that “ neither hunger nor thirst is ever 
known to this member of a family. His food is prepared and his 
presence expected before the commencement of the daily meals. No 
one eats till the serpent has finished and has crept back satisfied to his 
hole ” (Graham and Ashbee, Travels in Tunisia [London, 1887], p. 27 
sg,). In Arabia, according to Niebuhr {Travels through Arabia, and 
other Countries in the East, ii. [Edinburgh, 1792], p. 278), harmless 
snakes “ take refuge in the walls of houses and are esteemed agreeable 
guests by the inhabitants The Arabs of Palestine say, “ Do not kill 
the serpents, they are the friends of our houses and of the neighbours ”. 
Our informant adds :—“ These ‘ faithful friends ’ are rarely wanting in 
the old Arab houses at Jerusalem, where their presence is regarded as a 
good omen by the inhabitants. . . . Neither the women nor the babies 
fear them, and the older children even make pets of them. Mothers are 
not unfrequently awakened in the night by the reptiles, which have 
fastened on their breasts, and are sucking their milk. Sometimes also 
they find them in their infants’ cradles, but instead of being alarmed 
at this, they treat it as quite an ordinary matter. ... In fact, they 
appear thoroughly domesticated ” (Pierotti, op. cit. p, 47 sg.). 

® Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 153. 

* Mishk&t, xviii. 3. i (English translation, vol. ii. 311). 
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snakes found in houses, that some of them are believers and 
some infidels. " Therefore when you see anything of those 
inhabitants turn them out; but do not hurry in killing them, 
but say, ' Do not incommode me, if you do I shall kill you ’. 
Then if it goes away, so much the better ; but if not, kill it, 
because it is an infidel jinnl"?■ According to another 
tradition the Prophet told his followers first to admonish the 
snake three times to depart, and if it did not move, to kill it 
because it was a devil.® All this, however, by no means 
proves that the regard for snakes among the Muhammadans 
of North Africa is merely an Islamic importation. On the 
contrary, its prevalence both among the Berbers and so 
many other African peoples,® ancient and modern, suggests 
a much earlier origin. 

There are various kinds of medicinal and magical 
qualities in snakes. Among the Ulfid Bu'azt? a woman who 
is anxious to give birth to a son swallows the heart of a 
snake; the wife of my host, for this purpose, swallowed the 
hearts of three snakes one after the other. Among the Ail 
Warain a person who has hangnails (bunttdf) rubs the nail 
against the stomach of a snake which has been killed. Persons 
who have watery eyes, or who want to prevent their eyes from 
becoming watery, rub them with the cast-off skin of a snake 
on account of the reptile’s excellent eyes (Ait Warain, Ait 
Sddden), and some people do so seven times as a preventive 
(Ait N^er).* A certain charm used by hunters for attracting 
prey is fumigated with the smoke of the burned slough of a 
snake.® The head of a snake is used for murderous purposes. 
If it is dried in the sun and pounded and the powder is mixed 

^ Mishkat, xviii, 3. i (vol. ii. 312). 

® Noldeke, ‘ Die Schlange nacb arabischem Volksglauben ’, in 
Zeitschrift fUr Volkerfsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, i. (Berlin, 
i860), p. 415 sq. 

® MacCulloch, ‘ Serpent-worship (Introductory and Primitive) in 
Hastings, Encyclopadia of Religion and Ethics, xi. (Edinburgh, 1920), 
pp. 400, 402, 404 ; Tremearne, op. eit. p. 413 sqg. (North African Hausa). 

* “ The felUhs of Upper Egypt believe that the slough of a serpent 
is good for sore eyes, and carefully preserve any they may find ” (St. 
John, Village Life in Egypt, ii. [London, 1852], p. 112 sq.). 

® Supra, i, 213. For witchcraft practised with the slough of a snake 
see infra, p. 555. 
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with the food a person eats, he will die ; hence when a snake 
is killed its head is cut off and buried so as to prevent people 
from making a bad use of it (Ait Sadden, Ait Warain). If a 
person who sees two snakes copulating throws his cloak over 
them, he will, when he removes it, find gold instead of the 
snakes, which out of shame have “ melted ’’ into gold (ibid^ ; 
or if he throws over them a garment which he afterwards 
sells, and buys with the money a ewe or she-goat or hen, that 
animal or hen will become exceedingly fertile (Andjra) ; or 
God will in any case make him prosperous if he covers the 
snakes with some clothing (Fez). An ambulating musician 
told me that once when he, together with other musicians, set 
out on a tour from Marraksh, they saw a snake, which they 
killed on the advice of a scribe who was among them, and 
that in consequence they earned a lot of money ; the scribe 
cut off the tail of the snake and kept it, but my informant 
could not tell what he was going to do with it. If you see a 
snake in the morning you will succeed in your business— 
$dbba^ ‘dl l-i^diya fidjfA maq^tya (I^iaina; Tangier, Andjra, 
Ait Waryiger, XemsSman, AiJ Sddden, Ait N^er, Igllwa). 
At Salli I heard the following curious story. Once when a 
woman was cooking and removed the cover from the pot, 
a snake slipped into the latter without her notice. When she 
offered the food to her husband he found the snake in it and 
said to his wife, “You have done this in order to kill me, and 
now you will yourself have to eat what you have given me 
He cut the snake into seven pieces, which the wife had to 
swallow. The result was that she gave birth to the seven 
holy men who are buried at Salli. 

There are the highly venomous species Naia haie 
(busikka) and Bitis arietans (in Arabic Idfa, plur. lfa ‘; in 
Berber tablinka, plur. tiblaHkiwin [Amanuz], tabnilka, plur. 
tibndlkiuin U&liwa], tdlfsa, plur. tilfsiwin [Ait Warain], 
tdlfsa, plur. tilfsiwin [Ait Sadden]), which are carried about 
by snake-charmers belonging to the order of the ‘!Esawa. 
They handle them with impunity, play with them, suffer 
them to twist round their bodies, and devour them alive.^ 
They can do so without being hurt, because their seh, Sidi 
1 Cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. no u.*. 
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Mhammed ben ‘£sa, rules over all venomous creatures ; 
but I was told by a member of the order that they make the 
snakes harmless by giving them eggs to eat.^ When a 
person has been bitten by a snake an ‘Esawi is employed to 
cure him, which he does by making cuts in the skin round the 
bite and sucking the blood and the poison ; but I was informed 
by one who had himself acted as a doctor that his teeth are 
liable to be hurt unless he smears them with honey, as also 
that the part of the patient’s body which has been bitten by 
the snake is smeared with the same substance. An ‘Esawi 
may also prevent a person from ever being poisoned by a 
snake by winding one round that person’s neck.® 

Scorpions.— A scorpion is called in Arabic ‘dgrai, plur, 
'dqdr&b ; and in Berber plur. igdr^miun (IgHwa), 

igdrdim, plur. igardmiun (AmanQz), tgirdamt, plur. 
tegirdmin (Ait Warain), tiger^ani, plur. tiger^miwin (Ait 
Saddfin), t^d^ent, plur. ii^ddmdwin (Xemsftman), ^igct-rdclnd 
plur. digdrdnin (AiJ W^ryilger). 

There are families that, when a child is born, have to 
procure from some shereef belonging to the so-called 

^ There can be little doubt that, before handling the snakes, they 
remove their poison-fangs, or at any rate make the snakes exhaust their 
poison by repeatedly biting cloth (see Robert-Houdin, Confidences d’lm 
prestidigitaUur, ii. [Paris, 1859], p. 331 sq. ; Doutt6, Les Alssdoua h 
Tlemcen [Cbilons-sur-Marne, 1900], p. 27) or onions (c/. Quedenfeldt, 
loc. dt. p. 129). 

® Similar beliefs are ancient in North Africa. In classical antiquity 
the Psylli, like the Marsi and Ophiogenes (Pliny, op. dt. vii. 2, xxviii. 3 ; 
Celsus, Be medicina, v. 27) were credited with a marvellous power of 
charming serpents and curing their bites (Pliny, op. dt. vii. 2, xi. 25 ; 
Dio Cassius, Historia Romana, It 14; Callias, ‘ Ue rebus Agathoclis ’, 
3, in Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, edited by C. MiiUer, vol. ii. 
fParisiis, 1S48], p. 382 ; Idem, quoted by Aelian, Be natura animalium, 
xvi, 28 ; Zonaras, Anmles, x. 31). It was believed that the persons of 
the Psylli were in some mysterious way antipathetic to poisonous animals 
(Lucanus, Pharsalia, ix. 891 sqq. ; Aelian, op. dt. i. S 7 > xvi. 27 jy.). 
Pliny wrote {op, cit. vii. z), “ In the bodies of these people there was by 
nature a certain kind of poison which was fatal to serpents, and the 
odour of which overpowered them with torpor ”. In this account, as 
Mr. Bates observes {op. dt. p. i8o), Pliny narrated the Greek explana¬ 
tion of the pretended immunity of the Psylli. The same reputation for 
charming snakes and curing their bites is to-day enjoyed in Egypt by 
the Rifa'yah dervishes {jbid. p. 179). 
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t- 'Piida (among the Bni ‘Aro?), of Mulai ‘Abdsslam’s family, 
a live scorpion, which then, enclosed in a piece of bamboo, 
is hung round the neck of the infant, because otherwise he 
would become ill 'or die ; it is left on the child until he is 
able to walk and begins to speak, after which it is deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier). The Ait Waryager hang a live scorpion 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo round the neck of a sick child. 
Boils in children are cured by being rubbed with powder 
made of a charred scorpion and mixed with oil (TemsSman). 

As an 'Esawi is not hurt by a venomous snake, even if 
it bites him, so he is not hurt by a scorpion. I was told of 
one who filled his mouth with live scorpions, which were 
all dead when he blew them out; but my informant had not 
seen this himself. The ‘Esawa also cure persons who have 
been stung by scorpions in the same manner as persons 
bitten by snakes ; but the poison of a scorpion is not so 
strong that they need smear their teeth with honey before 
sucking it out.® Another cure used by them is to remove the 
sting of the scorpion and put it into a dough made of bran, 
the white of an egg, and the milky juice of a fig tree, which 
is tied on the affected part of the patient’s body and left 
there till he recovers. Among the Ulid Bfi'azlz the limb 
stung is well bound, so as to prevent the poison from spreading, 
and is covered with earth which is then heated with fire, the 
heat being supposed to extract the poison ; but it is also 
considered important that the scorpion itself should be 
killed and rubbed upon the sting and left there for a while, 
which is said to make the poison ” cool ”. In other tribes 
also the scorpion is killed and rubbed on the wound caused 
by it (Ait Sadden, Ait Warain, Temsiraan) ; ® and in Andjra 

^ The Psylli were also employed as doctors to “ charm ’’ scorpion 
stings (Pliny, op, cit, xi. 25). ® See also supra, i, 303. 

® Cf. Tremearne, op. cit p. 180 (North African Hausa). Jackson 
states \op. cit p. 108) that most families in Marraksh keep a bottle of 
scorpions infused in olive oil, which is used when a person is stung by a 
scorpion, this reptile carrying an antidote in itself; and according to 
Host {op. cit p. 282) such a bottle should have been left hanging in the 
sun for forty-eight days, after which time the oil has turned quite white. 
The latter writer also says that the lather of a horse is used as a remedy 
for a scorpion’s sting, and that another cure is sexual intercourse. 
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the wound is then cauterised with the end of a bamboo which 
has been set alight. The Ait WaryRger apply to the wound 
a hot compress of bran of wheat soaked in water. It is 
considered good for a person who has been stung by a 
scorpion to drink a great quantity of sour buttermilk (Ait 
Sadden, Ait Wardin). 

People protect themselves against scorpions by hanging 
a written charm over the entrance inside the house (Iglfwa), 
At Demnat I was told that the first scorpion of the season 
which comes into the house is hung over the door in order 
to prevent others which will follow from doing harm to the 
inhabitants even if they sting them. There are said to be 
persons, besides the ‘Esawa, who are never affected by the 
sting of a scorpion, because they are believed to have the 
poison in their bodies serving as an antidote; but if such 
a person bites or scratches another, the latter will be infected 
with the poison (Aglu). 

Spiders, in Arabic called rf&il, sing. rfUa. 

Black spiders are bad and should be killed ; if one of 
them passes over the eye of a sleeping person it will make 
the eye swell (Tangier), On the other hand, white spiders 
must not be killed. For a white spider once saved the life 
of the Prophet by weaving a web across the mouth of a 
cave in which he was hiding from his enemies ; when his 
persecutors came there in their search and saw the web, they 
thought that nobody could have recently entered the cave 
and so passed by, and the Prophet escaped. 

There is a poisonous spider, smaller than the ordinary 
tarantula, called in Arabic or and in the 

Berber dialect of the Ait Sddden idkkalt^ plur. iakkAlin, 
Its bite is compared with the evil eye : if a person is supposed 
to hurt another with his glance he may be told, KafAArdb 
bi l-ain b^al b^sii^a, " You strike with the eye like a bAsiha ” 
(Tangier). At Rabat I was informed that if a person is hurt 
by this spider he is laid in a hole in the ground and covered 
with a mat, and on the mat is put some earth which is heated 
by the burning of straw or wood; after he has spent a night 
in the hole in a bath of perspiration he will be all right.’- A 
’ Cf. Budgett Meakin, The Land of the Moors, p. 76 n.*, quoting Kerr. 
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scribe from the Ulid Bfl'aztz told me that once when he 
had been bitten by a b&sdjia four men seized his arms and 
legs and held him over a fire turning his body round ; he 
then spent the night in a hut where there were a lot of fleas, 
which, by biting him, removed the poison from his body. 
Another cure practised among the same tribe is to kill a 
goat and rub the bite with the dung found in its intestines. 
Among the Ait Sadden and the Ait Warain a person who 
has been bitten by a spider of this kind drinks as much sour 
buttermilk as he can. 

Ants. —^An ant is called in Arabic nimla, plur. coll. 
nmel ; and in Berber auttnf, plur. idtffan, dim. taut^Uft, plur. 

(Igliwa), tudfit, plur. iUdfin (small ant; Amanuz), 
alittof, plur. mkdfdn (Ait Sadden), tastdft, plur. iiitfin 
(Ait Warain), plur. tUt'ttdfin (Tems^lman), da 'lpdt- 

toft, plur. diliddfin (Ait Waryiger). Red ants are called 
in Arabic hmmdm -. 

The Ait Warain say that the red ants are Christians, the 
big black ants Jews, and the small black ants Muhammadans 
and shereefas. If there are small black ants in the house 
or tent there is blessing and prosperity, though they must 
not be too numerous (Ait Wardin, Tangier). The Ulfld 
Bu'aziz, on the other hand, maintain that the red ants have 
baraka, probably because they only appear in their granaries 
and are not common. We have previously noticed certain 
methods by which ants are driven away from, or prevented 
from coming to, houses, tents, threshing-floors, or the heaps 
of threshed corn.^ 

If a person sleeps too much live red ants are put into his 
food ; it will give him the wakefulness of an ant (Tangier, 
Ait Sddden, Ait Warain). Another remedy for sleepiness is 
to eat earth from an ant-hill (Ait Sadden, Ulid Bfl'aztz) ; 
while persons who want to keep awake eat ants mixed with 
honey or butter (Ait N^er) or the eggs of red ants (IJidina). 
Pounded red ants mixed with milk are given to little children 
when they cry at night (Tangier), and a child who is in the 
habit of making water in bed is made to eat a little earth from 
an ant-hill and then to urinate on the hill (Ait Waryl^er). 

^ Supra, il 233. 
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In Andjra an animal or an}rthing else 'which, is to be offered 
for sale is sprinkled with earth from seven different ant-hills 
with a view to attracting buyers ; ^ and so is the heap of 
threshed corn on the threshing-floor in order that it may 
increase in quantity.® In the same district a thief protects 
himself from being caught by fastening to the string of his 
bag the little finger of a dead person and some earth from 
an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and sewn up in a piece of cloth. 
A method of causing enmity between friends (IJiaina) or 
quarrels between husband and wife (Ait Warain) is to strew 
earth collected from seven ant-hills (in the I^idina of red 
ants) in their beds or their rooms. 

Snails. —^A snail is called in Arabic gldla, plur. coll. 
glSl, or bdhhdia, plur. coll, babbis \ and in Berber agMal, 
plur. igUlaln (AmanQz, Igliwa), agl&l, plur. ibUgldlen (Ait 
Warain), a^ar^ plur. igrSm (XemsSman) or igrdren (AiJ 
WarySger). 

Pounded snails are applied to corns (Ait Sadden, Ait 
Warain), and mixed with oil (AiJ SdddSn) or saffron water 
(Tangier) to boils. A spoonful of snails of a small species 
found in profusion on trees, mixed with a spoonful of stinging 
nettle seed and some salt, is taken by a person troubled with 
cough; and a certain snail which has no shell is, boiled in 
butter, given to a child suffering from the same complaint 
(Ait Wardin). Snails boiled with salt, pepper, and penny¬ 
royal or thyme are eaten on the evening of Midsummer day, 
being supposed to be good for the health (Mna§ara, Ait 
N^er). Sea-snails {bdbb&i dySl bj^ar) are used as medicine 
for typhoid fever.® Water in which snails have been boiled, 
mixed with menstruous blood or something else, is given 
by married women to their husbands to drink as a means of 
bewitching them. If a man is indifferent to the improper 
behaviour of his wife he is asked, Klifi sh 5 r Je l-mraq dd 
gldl, " Did you eat sfiSr in the gravy of snails ? ’’ (Tangier). 

Locusts. —They are called in Arabic ^"^jrad, sing, ^^jrdda ; 
and in Berber tamorgi (Amanuz), tammorgi (Igliwa), imSgi 
(Temsiman), timorgiwin, sing, tamorgi (AiJ Sddden). 

The locust combines the qualities of many animals—^it 
Sv^ra, i. 593. * •Sup-a, ii. 233. ® Supra, i. 89 sq. 
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has legs like a camel’s, a neck (or eyes [Tangier]) like an 
elephant’s, a head like a bullock’s, and so forth; and the 
female lays each time ninety-nine eggs. It contains three 
hundred and sixty-six medicines. The females, fried in 
salt butter after the head*, legs, and wings have been removed, 
are good to eat: it is a kind of food which strengthens the 
body in general and increases the sexual capacity in a man 
(Fez). Dried and pounded locusts, mixed with cinnamon 
or cloves and honey, are eaten in the morning before breakfast 
as a remedy for cough or pain in the chest or heart (Tangier). 

Moths and Flies. —On one evening when I was working 
with my Arabic secretary at Fez a moth came and fluttered 
round the candles ; he said it was a good omen and called 
the moth pwiy^r j-jinna, “ the little bird of Paradise ”. A 
man from Andjra would have said to it, ^air ftair fptiir jiair, 
yd rabbi u jlbna “ Good good good good, O God, and 

bring us good ” ; then the moth (J>Hrd) would be a herald of 
luck, whereas otherwise it would be a bad omen.^ Among 
the Ait Waryiger a moth (^abdiSari) fluttering about a light 
is considered a good omen if it is white or red, but the reverse 
if it is black; In any case, however, the person who sees it 
would say, " If you bring with you good leave it here, if you 
bring with you evil take it away with you ”. There is a 
similar superstition in Tangier. My friend Sldi ‘Abdsslam 
tells me that a letter from me is generally heralded on the 
evening before he receives it by the fluttering of a moth 
about his candle. 

If a horsefly (debbdnf l-kail) settles on a person he will 
soon have some new clothing, either given to him as a present 
or bought by himself (Tangier), but only if he lets it alone 
or gently envelops it in wool and puts it in a -hole in the 
wall and leaves it there (Fez).® In Andjra and among the 
Ait Temsiman, again, it is believed that a person who kills 
a horsefly (in Andjra called si^a, among the Ait Temsiman 

^ Pliny says {o;p. cit. xxviii. 45) that “ the moth which is seen fluttering 
about the flame of a lamp is generally reckoned in the number of the 
noxious substances ”. 

® In Syria a horsefly settling on a person’s shoulder is supposed to 
indicate that some honour will sooner or later be conferred on him 
(Eijub Abela, loc. cU. p. 95). 
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isdmbab) which has settled on him will eat meat on the same 
day if he finds blood in it, but will have a beating if he only 
finds in it white juice. 

Lice. —A louse is called in Arabic qdmla, plur. coll. 
qmiil^ or (in DukMla) gimla, plur. gmel ; and in Berber 
tilkit, plur. Ulkin (Amanuz, Ihahan), tilllt, plur. Hlliyin 
(Igliwa), tiHett, plur. tiSiin (Ait Warain), 0HU, plur. iiHm 
(TemsEman), plur. diHin (Ait WarySger), 

plur. i}i}yliin (Aii; S^Ldden). 

Some people say that there is a little baraka in the louse. 
It is fond of holy persons ; and to have lice is characteristic 
of the Moslems. There is a saying that he who has no lice 
has not the true faith.^ Lice and fleas were given to the 
faithful that they should not sleep at the early hour of prayer 
but get up and do their duty (Ait Warain). If Christians 
have no lice, that is because they cut a vein in the neck of 
their infant children, which will for ever keep away the 
vermin Qbid.i Ait SAdden). We have previously noticed 
various taboos relating to lice.® If you find a louse on your 
palm or in your eyebrow you should not kill it but throw it 
away, because it is a pilgrim (Ait Bidden, Ait Wardin). If 
you kill a louse on the nail of your finger and afterwards 
touch your nose with the nail, the blood of the insect will 
cause a pimple on your nose (Jbid., Xemsflman). If you 
throw a louse on the road it will become a scorpion (Ait 
Sadd&i, Ait Wardin). If you see a louse on another person 
you should remove it; otherwise he will have to do so in the 
future life with his eyelash {ibid.), or you will contract sin 
(Temsfiman). If you scratch your skin at a place where no 
louse can be seen and then one comes out of the flesh, you 
will go to Paradise after death (Ait Warain). 

It is generally considered bad to burn lice. The Ul&d 
Bii'aztz hold the belief that if a louse is thrown into the fire 
there will be very littie butter, or none at all, in the chum. 
It is also said to cause poverty (Aglu) ; ^req l-qmiil y^dUu 
be l-faqr (Tangier). The Igliwa maintain that the fumes of 
a burning louse will give you a headache. I have only heard 
of one case in which the louse is used as medicine : if a 
^ Su^ra, i. 105. ® Supra, i. 238, 239, 238 
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person suffers from typhoid fever (sdlma or mkellja) seven 
lice are killed and given him to eat in food or milk (Tangier). 

Killing and Eating of Animals. —^An animal should 
not be killed unless it is either harmful or allowed to be 
eaten or otherwise useful to man or killed in hunting.^ In 
Muhammadan law animals, regarded as food, arc either 
italal, "lawful”, or inubd^, “indifferent”, or makruh, 
" abominable ” (that is, condemned but yet lawful), or 
Itardm, " unlawful ".® As to what animals are lawful and 
what are not, there are certain differences of opinion. Thus, 
according to the Hidayah, the well-known book on Sunni 
law, all quadrupeds that seize their prey with their teeth and 
all birds which seize it with their talons are unlawful, the 
Prophet having prohibited man from eating them, “ lest 
by eating of these animals their bad qualities might be 
communicated to him, and affect his disposition ”.® But 
although this is the doctrine of Abu I^anlfah, the great Sunni 
imam and jurisconsult and the founder of the ^anlfi sect, the 
founder of another of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
ash-ShIfi'i, holds that hyenas and foxes are lawful ; and he 
regards horseflesh as indifferent, whereas Abu Ilanifah and 
Malik say it is unlawful.* Yet unlawful animals, with the 
exception of hogs and men, though they cannot be eaten as 
ordinary food, may be made use of in medical compositions 
on condition that they have been killed according to the 
prescribed forms.® In Morocco, as we have seen, certain 
animals which are distinctly unlawful are nevertheless quite 
frequently eaten, not only for medicinal or magical purposes, 
but as food. 

Not even clean animals, however, are generally lawful 
food unless they have been slain agreeably to the prescribed 
forms. The person who is going to slaughter an animal 

^ Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 183 
sq .; Hidayah, xlvii. 2 (English translation by Charles Hamilton, vol. iv. 
[London, 1791], p. 187). 

® Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. $8. 

® Hidayah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 74). See also MishkSt, xviii. i. 2 
(English translation, vol. ii. 306). 

* Hidayah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 74). 


® Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 62). 
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for the food of man must say, " In the name of God, God is 
most great”, and then cut its throat at the part next the 
head, taking care to divide the windpipe, gullet, and carotid 
arteries ; ^ unless it be a camel, in which case he should, by 
preference, stab the throat at the part next the breast.® If 
a person is going to kill an animal by shooting he should, in 
order to make it eatable, repeat the same phrase at the time 
of discharging the arrow from the bow or the shot from the 
gun,® and if he hunts with a hound or falcon or hawk he 
should do so when he lets it slip ; * but if the animal has not 
been killed, only struck down, by the shot or the dog or taken 
by the falcon or hawk, it must be slain in the usual manner.® 
As it may be inconvenient to say the prescribed formula at 
the moment when the gun is discharged it is, in Morocco at 
least, usual to repeat it when the gun is loaded. In the 
IJiiina a hunter says, when he loads his gun, Bismilldh 
Allah dkdar, rMdna faqdbbel m^nna 'Ala t-pdira u n-nisla^ 
" In the name of God, God is most great; our Lord, accept 
from us that which is flying and that which is on the ground 
And if hunters are going to take grayhounds with them they, 
before starting, stroke the head and back of each hound, 
repeating the same phrase as when they load their guns. 
Fish and locusts may be eaten by Moslems without having 
been slain.® 

When eggs are to be used as food it is in Morocco the 
custom for the person who breaks them to say, " In the 
name of God ", or, " In the name of God, God is most 
great". This may be said before the breaking of the first 
egg only (Andjra), or before the breaking of each egg (Ait 

^ HidSyahy bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 63 sqq^ ; Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modem Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 109. In cases of 
necessity, however, when in danger of starving, a Muhammadan is 
allowed to eat any food which is unlawful in other circumstances {Koran, 
ii. 168, vi. 146, xvi. 116 ; Lane, op. cit. p. 109). 

® Hiddyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 72). 

® Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 66), xlvii. 2 (vol. iv. 181); Mishkat, xviii. 
I. I (vol. ii. 302 ry.). 

* Hiddyah, bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 66), xlvii. i (vol. iv. 173); Mishkat, 
xviii. I. I (vol. ii. 302). Cf. Koran, v. 6. 

® Hiddyah, xlvii. i (vol. iv. 175 sg.), xlvii. 2 (vol. iv. 181). 

® Ibid. bk. xlii. (vol. iv. 62); Mishkat, xviii. 3. 2 (vol. ii. 313). 
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Wary^ger), or when the eggs are dipped into water to be 
cleaned (I^iiina); and in the last-mentioned case, also, the 
phrase may be repeated before the dipping of each egg in 
water (Ait Sadden). 

In Morocco there are families who refrain from eating 
the flesh of one or another of the species of lawful animals 
for fear lest otherwise some member of the family should die. 
I have mentioned such cases in an earlier chapter together 
with other family taboos of various kinds, which entirely 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as survivals of 
ancient totemism.^ More frequently the members of certain 
families are forbidden to eat some particular part or parts 
of any animal—^the head, the tongue, the ears, the fat, and 
so forth. But there are also taboos of this kind which have 
reference, not to families, but to special classes of people. 
Among the Ait Bidden women were formerly prohibited 
from eating the tongue of an animal, although they nowadays 
eat it; there was perhaps some fear lest the eating of it 
would make them too talkative. I was told that among the 
Ait N^Sr a married woman does not eat an animal’s tongue 
but gives it to her husband to eat, whereas girls and other 
women who have no husband are not bound by any such 
restriction. The same Berbers believe that if an unmarried 
man or a girl eats the spleen of an animal, he or she will have 
dark spots on the face. Among the UlSd BCi'aziz unmarried 
men and girls refrain from eating the nose of any animal, 
lest they should have rain at their wedding. Among the 
same tribe scribes and boys who are studying the Koran must 
not eat an animal’s throat, because the eating of it would 
make their voices hoarse.® Among the Ait Warylger the 
same part is for a similar reason not given to children to eat. 
They also prohibit their women from eating the testicles of 
any male animal, which are eaten by the men ; and they 
believe that if a child ate the kidney of an animal it would 
come out as lumps on the face and body of the child. Among 
the At Uba^ti it is an old custom held to be very obligatory 

^ Supra, ii, 37 sqq. 

® Among the Ait Nder, on the other hand, women like to eat the 
throat, as they think that it will enable them to trill the ssg&rit nicely. 
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that if a guest is entertained with that part of an animal’s 
body which contains the kidneys, these must be served 
together with the flesh and the fat; if they were removed 
the host would have to pay a heavy fine, consisting perhaps 
of a horse or a gun. But the guest, on his part, must leave 
them uneaten in the dish ; otherwise he would have to pay a 
fine to his host. The ideas underlying this custom are that 
if the host had removed the kidneys he would have deprived 
the dish of its baraka, and that if the guest had eaten them 
he would have deprived his host of the baraka due to him ; 
as we have seen above, a guest must always leave behind 
some portion of the food offered him.^ 

In the yidina women never eat the heart of any animal. 
The reason given for this custom is that when the sultan 
Millai Sltman once attacked the yidina some of the people 
ran away to a place called 1 -Qalb, "the Heart", in the 
mountains of the Tsui, where many of them were afterwards 
killed by the Sultan’s soldiers; since then the women of 
the tribe have mourned for the men who were killed by 
refraining from eating hearts, and a transgression of this rule 
would be fraught with evil consequences. At Aglu a man 
does not eat the chest of an animal—a custom for which I 
could find no reason,—and women must neither eat eggs nor 
the marrow inside the bones of animals in the presence of 
their husbands, although they may eat these things when they 
are alone; if there is a big marrow-bone in the food of which 
people partake together, it is considered to be the privilege of 
the bravest man in the company to eat it. Among the Igliwa, 
when the head of an animal is eaten, the meat must be 
removed with the fingers, not with the teeth; the person who 
eats it will have toothache if his teeth come into contact with 
the teeth of the animal. At Aglu the bones are removed 
from the boiled head before the people begin to eat it. 

A man who has killed an edible wild animal or bird 
eats its head in order to be successful in hunting (Ait 
Warylger, TenisSman), or he eats, for the same reason, both 
the head and the heart, though he may share them with his 
wife and children ; and even if a party of hunters have agreed 
1 Supra, i. 197, 541. 
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to divide between themselves their prey, the heads and hearts 
are excepted (Ait N^er). There is a belief that a person 
can deprive another of his luck in hunting by drinking the 
blood of the animal killed by the latter (IgHwa). 

Hunting and Target-practice.— Various customs 
relating to hunting,^ target-practice,^ and guns ® have been 
mentioned in earlier chapters, but others may be added. 
In Andjra a party of hunters, before starting, make f&fh-a, 
praying that they may be successful and that there shall be 
no unlucky person—no ‘£sa, as the hunters call him—among 
them ; and when they start they arc headed by some hunter 
who is regarded as a particularly good and honest man. If 
one of them uses bad language he is an ‘£sa and is sent back ; 
but if important members of the band quarrel and curse 
each other, the whole party may break up and its chief will 
curse the culprits. If a hunting excursion is not successful 
and there is in the band somebody who is not really a hunter, 
he is considered to be the cause of the ill-luck and will have 
to kill a goat or a sheep, according to his means, and give 
a feast to the other hunters as a compensation. 

Among the Ulid Bii'aalz in Dukkala, if one of the hunters 
misbehaves, the others draw round him a circle, a so-called 
gart and he has to remain inside it until he pays a fine 

(Jltaqq or d'dird), after which the hunters surround him cind 
make fdttui. An offence which makes a hunter subject to 
this treatment on the evening after the hunt is the shooting 
or killing of a hare which is asleep, in which case he will have 
to give a feast to his companions; for both in DukkMa and 
elsewhere (Ait Waiy&ger) a hunter must not kill a sleeping 
hare because it deprives his companions and the grayhounds 
of the pleasure of hunting it. 

In the Hiaina, when the party of hunters come back 
from the hunt, the chief examines their guns to see whether 
any of them is unloaded. If this is the case the owner of 
the gun has to pay a fine of one dollar ; and all fines of this 
kind are spent in buying food, which is eaten by the whole 

^ See ’ Index ’, s.v. Hunting. * See " Index s.v. Target-practice. 

® See ‘ Index asi. Guns. 
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party for lunch on the following day in the mosque of the 
village. On their return from the hunt the game is divided 
equally between all the hunters, who then make fdfka. In 
the evening they have a common meal in the mosque, 
together with the Jqt and all the important men of the village, 
and afterwards the other men and bo3rs have a meal in the 
same place. The supper consists of game brought home by 
the hunters, as also of food contributed by the various house¬ 
holds ; it is the custom for the men and boys of a village to 
have their suppers in common in the mosque together with 
the fql. Among the Ait N^er, again, the hunters make an 
agreement as to the division of- the spoil before they start. 
They may decide either that it shall be divided between 
them equally or that each one shall be allowed to keep for 
himself whatever animal or bird he may shoot or catch; 
and in the latter case a hunter may even take and keep game 
which has been caught or killed by a grayhound belonging 
to another meipber of the band. The hunters have no 
meal in common on their return, but before starting they 
breakfast together in the tent of their or their mqdddem 
or, in the absence of both of them, in the tent of one of the 
men who takes part in the hunt. Among the Ait N^er 
also any hunter who is found to come back with his gun 
unloaded has to pay a fine ; and the same is the case with a 
hunter who has been caught handling his flint-lock so care¬ 
lessly that the gun could not go off. 

The hunters of a district have their chief, who is called 
in Arabic dd r-rma, “ the chief of the shooters In 
order to become a good shot a man must have a regard for 
his HJ} : he must give him food if he is in need of it, assist 
him in building his house if asked to do so, and generally 
help him in every way required. He should respect him 
like a father. A man who respects his from his heart 
can shoot an animal or bird without aiming at it; even if 
it is behind him he may simply put his gun on his shoulder 
and hit it without turning round. On the other hand, if a 
man does not sincerely respect his Ufj. he will not see an 
animal though it passes him. So I was told by an old 
hunter from Andjra who was himself a SiJ}.. He said that 
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the office.is hereditary; his father had been a Ufi, and so 
had his grandfather. If there is nobody in a family 
to succeed him. the vice-fl'^, or mqdddem, may do so; but 
a of the ^ma generally has sons, since the -hna are con¬ 
stantly praying for his welfare. He must be a good and 
religious man ; then he has much baraka^ and the hunt will 
be successful, unless it is spoiled by somebody else, especially 
» some hunter who is not clean. The Mki also writes charms 
for the fma to protect them against the evil eye ; but if 
they wear them while they are not clean the charms will do 
them harm and may even drive them mad. 

The following account was given me by an old Berber 
who was a nd rrma, living among the Ait N^er though 
born in the tribe of the At UbdJ^ti. When a man wants to 
become a rrdmi he goes to the Hi}} nd rrnta in his own 
village or, if there is none, to a Hi}} resident in some other 
village accordin^to his choice; it is not necessary that all 
the ¥r}na in a village should have the same He}t if none is 
living there. He tells his wish to the who says he is 
welcome and makes fdtika, calling down blessings on him. 
The novice pays some money to the He}} ; he is henceforth 
regarded as his son and regards the Hih as his father, although 
they do not address each other as such. A Hi^ receives 
presents of money and other things from the •h'ma and from 
others as well; accompanied by two or three ^rma he visits 
neighbouring villages and tribes, even though he has no 
“ subjects ” in them, and there also the people give him 
presents. He is considered to have much baraka, and is 
even more highly respected than a shereef. If a rrdmi has 
.any complaint to make against another rrdmi he addresses 
himself to the Hi}i, who examines the case and fixes the 
fine to be paid by the guilty person ; and it is not only 
criminal offences which may be thus punished by the He}}, 
but also transgressions of what may be called the code of 
honour, for example the breach of a promise. The fines 
paid do not become the property either of the Hi}} or of the 
injured party, but arc used for the common entertainment 
gf the h'ma. As already said, there is not a Hi}} nd rrma 
in every village, but on the other hand there may also be 
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more than one in the same village, namely, if a has come 
from another place and settled there. Such a HSh, is also 
much respected; and it may be that if a rrdmi has a com¬ 
plaint to make to his own Hek the latter asks him to address 
himself to the other one, who is then expected to decide the 
case. When the office is vacant a new Heji is elected by the 
•^rma, but a son generally succeeds his father if he is fit for 
the post. Besides the Hsh there is a llmqdddem, or more 
than one; but there is not necessarily a Umqdddem in each 
village where there are '^rma. The Berber who told 
me all this said that if any rrdmi knew of it he would have 
to pay a very heavy fine, having betrayed such secrets to an 
infidel, and would no longer receive any presents. The 
great sijj, of all the ^ma in Morocco is Stdi 'Ali ben N 4 sar, 
but above him is Sidna Sa'id ben Waqqas, whose grave is in 
Syria. 

Baraka is ascribed not only to the of the i^ma but, in 
some degree, to all of them. Their blessings are highly 
valued. In the Uidina a person who has some unfulfilled 
wish—who, for example, wants to buy a horse or a gun or 
take a wife or make a pilgrimage to Mecca or be cured of 
an illness—^promises the i^ma a sheep or some other hand¬ 
some present in case his wish be realised ; and the "fma then 
make fdt^a calling down blessings on him. They are thus 
treated almost as saints, the promised gift being a sort of 
wd'da?- We have noticed above that oaths are made in the 
presence of a band of ¥-ma or even by i^ma who are not 
present,* and that 'dr is made on them as being particularly 
effective.* 

The fma of a place assemble not only for hunting but 
also for target-practice. Everybody who takes part in the 
latter asks the people who are present to give him their 
blessings by some phrase like these :—Sellmu li (or sellmii 
nnd) msillmln (Jbila), or As'dina Idkum t-tslim a siddna 
(jyidina). The answer is, Alldh ij'dl mdnna f$ha, “May 
God let [the bullet go] from us into it (that is, the target) ” 
(Jbala) ; or, Alldh ijd'lek minha leka, “ May God let you 
[fire the bullet] from it (that is, the rifle) to it (that is, the 

1 Supra, i. 173. * Supra, i. 500 sq. * Supra, i. 522. 
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target) ” (^iaina). In Andjra the rifleman first invokes 
SMi W 4 qqas. Among the Ulfid Bfi'aziz, the assembled if-ma 
address themselves to the saints of the district by the phrase, 
Ajyna diijdn lldh S. dufdnkum d rijdl li-bldd, “ We are the 
guests of God and your guests, O men of the country ” ; and 
each rami says to the people round him, Dda'du m’dya a 
syddi, “ Pray with me O my lords ”, and the people answer, 
Llah igdllbdk a'liha, " May God give you victory over it ” 
(that is, the target). It is everywhere forbidden to shoot at 
targets in the direction of the East—some people even main¬ 
tain that nobody should shoot at an animal in that direction. 
It is bad to shoot at targete over water : he who does so 
will miss the mark (Andjra), or he may be struck by jniin 
(Ait Sadden, Ait Warain). In Dukkila it is believed that 
target-practice in the direction of the sea will not be success¬ 
ful ; but a Rifian told me that it is just the reverse, because 
the land of the Christians lies in that direction. Target- 
practice is held to be very beneficial; it makes people strong 
and skilful; there is merit in it. It is considered particularly 
excellent when performed at a religious feast or on a Friday 
after the mid-day prayer ; but as to the latter there is also a 
different opinion. 

In Jbel ybib I was told that if a person asks another, 
to put up a target for him and misses the mark, he must give 
a good meal both to the person who put up the target and to 
the people looking on. Among the Ait Waryiger, if one 
of the jVwa has misbehaved, the others punish him when 
they are shooting at targets by filling the hood of his cloak 
with stones and compelling him to sit at a distance from 
them ; and they do not remove the stones and admit him 
to their company until he has repeated the prayer for the 
Prophet a certain number of times, fifty or a hundred or 
more, according to their discretion. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


RITES CONNECTED WITH CHILDBIRTH 
AND EARLY CHILDHOOD 

When a woman is going to give birth to a child, or if her 
delivery proves difficult, certain practices are often resorted 
to in order to facilitate it, 

A widespread rite is that the husband of the parturient 
woman washes his right foot (Temsiman) or its big toe 
(I^idina, Aij Ydsi, Ait Warain with water and then gives 
her the water to drink. I was told that it makes the delivery 
easier because the father’s baraka is in the water, and I 
presume that the washing of the foot or the toe is suggested 
by the fact that the foot is an organ of locomotion.® Among 
the Ait Temsilman the father may also for a similar purpose 
step over the woman, and in Andjra he does so three times 
in succession. Among the Ait Ydsi, immediately before 

See also Doutte, Merrdkeeh (Paris, 1905), p. 339 (Rahdmna). 
M. de Segonzac states {Au cceur de I'Atlas, Mission au Maroc igo^- 
igos [Paris, 1910], p. 274) that among some Berbers a parturient woman 
for the same purpose drinks water with which her husband’s feet have 
been washed. 

® In Syria a parturient woman whose delivery is difScult drinks 
water from her husband’s shoe (Eijub Abela, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
aberglaubischer Gebrauche in Syrien’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
PalasHna-Vereins, vii. [Leipzig, 1884], p. 89); and if such a woman 
suffers pain in consequence of her childbirth, her husband’s shoe is 
without her knowledge put underneath her pillow {ibid. p. 96 sq.). 
Among the Bogos of North-Eastern Africa, if the delivery is difficult, 
the husband pulls off his sandals, beats the outside of the house with the 
flat of his sword, and walks round the house (Munzinger, ttber die 
Siiten und das Recht der Bogos [Winterthur, 1859], p. 36). 
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a child is born, the midwife (tamqdbllt) warms an egg in the 
ashes of the fire-place and pours its contents into the mouth 
of the woman in order to expedite the delivery and relieve 
her pain ; and if this does not prove effective she fumigates 
the region between the woman’s legs with Sudanese pepper 
(Jifilfelt ssuddni). At Tangier, if the delivery is delayed, 
an egg is put on the woman’s igar (a rectangular seamless 
piece of material worn at Tangier by brides and lying-in 
women) and children walk about with it from house to house, 
singing, Hdd n-nfisa daq biha n-nfSs, ya rdbbi a'tiha l-^las, 

" This lying-in woman is in throes of childbirth, O God give 
her delivery The people put eggs on the garment or 
pour water over it. I was told that the object of the eggs is 
to make the woman bear as easily as a hen lays an egg,^ 
while the pouring of water was explained by reference to 
the popular saying, Z-md arndn, ‘‘Water is safety". My 
informant denied that there is any attempt to break the egg, 
as is said to be the case in similar rites recorded by others.® 

The Ai{ Yiisi also have the following methods of pro¬ 
ducing an easy childbirth. The kerchief (afiinbtd) of a 
woman who is known to bear easily is placed on the head of 
the expectant mother. Or a person who once killed a snake 
just as it was in the act of swallowing a frog fills his mouth 
three times with water which he has poured into a vessel and 
spits it back again ; the woman drinks of the water and the 
child will then leave her just as the frog left the mouth of the 
snake when the latter was killed. Or the midwife puts 
some barley three times underneath the woman’s clothes at 
the neck and lets it slip down, and the barley is then placed 

^ For the same purpose some Russian Jews set a raw egg before a 
bride (Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juden [Bielefeld & Leipzig, i88i], 
p, I4S). Addison says {The Present State of the Jews [London, 1676], 
p. 52) that among the Jews of Morocco the bridegroom on the marriage- 
day " takes a raw Egg, which he casts at the Bride ; intimating thereby 
his desire that she may have both an easie and joyful Child-birth ”. 

® Dan, Histoire de Barbarie, et de ses Corsaires (Paris, 1649), p. 
286 sq. (Algiers); Trenga, ‘ Contribution k 1 ’etude des coutumes 
berb^res ’, in JLes archives berberes, ii. (Paris, 1917), p. 221 (Fez); 
Biamay, quoted by Laoust, ‘ Noms et c6r6monies des feux de joie chez 
les Berberes du Haul et de 1 ’Anti-Atlas’, in Hesfbris, i. (Paris, 1921), 
p. 55 (Tangier), 
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on the roof of the house or tent, where it is left until the child 
is born. When the delivery is about to take place the par¬ 
turient woman seizes a rope tied to the pole supporting the roof 
or to a nail in the wall, another woman grasps her shoulders 
from behind, and the midwife helps her to be delivered of the 
child invoking the aid of Mulai 'Abdsslam and other saints. 
Among the Ait Sadden the midwife on the same occasion 
invokes the assistance of Mulai ‘Abdlqidcr. Among the 
Ait N^er, when a woman feels that her delivery is at hand, 
she puts a tray or bowl filled with wheat or barley on the 
roof of the tent as an offering to the same great saint with a 
view to making the delivery easy ; and the corn is after the 
birth of the child given in charity to some poor person. 
Among the Ait Waryiger, before a woman gives birth to a 
child, th&fgt of the village writer something from the Koran 
in a bowl, and water is pourqd over the writing and then 
given to the woman to drinjt. This is likewise supposed 
to facilitate the delivery. At Fez an expectant mother whose 
delivery is delayed gives hej/ iz&r to a group of schoolboys, 
who carry it to the mosque/of Mfllai Idris, the Qarwiyin, the 
zdwia of Mulai ‘Abdlq§l^r, and^Sidi Fraj, sprinkle it with 
water at all these holy places, and niake fdfhta ; and when they 
return they will find that the woman has been delivered of 
her child. Among the Bni ‘Aros the woman’s belt is hung 
at the minaret of a mosque, and the people who see it say, 
Alldh isdhhal ‘dl^ha, “ May God make it easy for her 

Among the Ait Yiisi the midwife cuts off the navel-string 
(Jimett) so that four fingers’ breadth of it remains on the 
child. Later on, when this portion of it gets dry and drops 
off or is cut off, it is preserved and, when occasion occurs, 
boiled in salt butter, which is then used as an ointment for 
diseased eyes. The other portion of the navel-string is 
thrown into a river or buried underneath the pole supporting 
the roof, together with the after-birth {iimdttin), seven 
grains of barley, a piece of rock-salt, and a little henna. 
The blood of the mother must not be left exposed because, 

^ Some other practices are mentioned by Dr. Mauchamp in his 
posthumous book La sorcellerie au Maroc (Paris, s.d^, p. Ii6 sq. See 
also supra, i. 69. 
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if a woman who has only given birth to girls treads on it, 
as she may do out of enmity or jealousy, the result will be 
very sad : should the mother of the new-born child in the 
future give birth to as many as five children they would all 
be girls if the woman trod on her blood with five toes, and 
should she give birth to ten children the whole lot of them 
would be girls if the woman trod on the blood with ten toes. 
The knife with which the navel-string was cut is put under 
the head of the child as a protection against jnim ; but on 
the seventh day it is taken away by the mother, who uses it 
for cutting up the meat of the animal sacrificed on that day. 
It is then given back to its owner, who, according to one 
account, may use it as he likes ; but according to another 
account, the knife with which the navel-string is cut is never 
afterwards used for any other purpose. 

In the IJiaina also the midwife is careful to remove all 
blood, and the after-birth and the navel-string arc thrown 
into a river or buried in the ground ; nothing of it must fall 
into the hands of an enemy, who might practise magic with 
it. The Ait Wardin say that if food mixed with the blood 
of a parturient woman is given to her husband to eat, he will 
no longer care for his wife ; or if a charm is written with 
such blood and water poured over it and this water is given 
to the woman herself to drink, she will lose her hair. Among 
the same tribe the navel-string {tmeff), when dry, is fastened 
to the string with which the swaddle-clothes are tied up and 
is subsequently buried in the ground; while the knife with 
which it was cut is put inside the pillow of the child but 
later on buried together with the navel-string, as it must 
never again be used. At Fez the navel-string (s 4 rra) is tied 
up by the midwife {qdbla) and is allowed to remain till it 
comes off, when it is put inside the pillow under the baby’s 
head. In Andjra the midwife {gabbdld) sprinkles it with 
ashes and henna and ties round it a silk string, and then 
buries it in the Ikarm of a saint together with the after-birth 
{silwa, in Arabic generally called sld). Among the Ait 
WarySger the after-birth and navel-string are 

buried at the bottom of the dunghill of the house to prevent 
their being walked over. 
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At Tangier the women in the house, or one of them, trill 
the seven times when a boy is born, and three times 

on the birth of a girl. Elsewhere it is done three times in 
the case of a boy and twice (Fez, Andjra, Ait Warain) or not 
at all (Ul&d Bft'aziz, I^iaina, Ait Yiisi, AiJ Sddden, Ait 
N^er) in the case of a girl; and among country people the 
arrival of a boy is also frequently accompanied with gun-fire. 
These ceremonies may be something more than mere 
announcements ; the z^drit and the firing off of guns may 
at the same time—as they do at weddings ^—serve the 
object of frightening away evil spirits.® It is, however, 
commonly said that the birth of a girl is a greater blessing 
than that of a boy, A man from the Rif explained this belief 
by arguing that men are so frequently killed. The Bni 
‘Aro? say that a girl is “ the key of the house ”•— mdffalj, 
d-dar —because she looks after the house and her parents. 
The Ulid Bfi'aziz maintain that a year during which the 
women of the village give birth to daughters only will be a 
prosperous year. There is also a saying among them that 
"if a person has no daughters the people will not know 
when he is dead *’— Li ma *dddll bndt ma i'drfdh n-n&s 
imta. mdt] it is a person’s daughters, not his sons, who 
express grief at his death, and hence, if he has sons only, 
people cannot know whether he is dead or alive. On the 
other hand, they also say of persons who only have daughters 
that "their house is empty”, because daughters leave the 
house as soon as they marry. The people of Fez have a 
similar saying ;— Dyor b~bndf fi l-^in ^dlyat’, " Houses of 
girls will soon be empty ”, The Igliwa express their feelings 
on the birth of a girl by the phrase, “ The kitchen fell down 
upon So-and-so ” (mentioning the name of the father)— 
Fl§n idir fell&s ■dnw&l. There can be no doubt that a boy 

^ See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914). P- 323. 

* Among the Muhaaunadans of India the birth of a son is announced 
by a discharge of artillery or, in the lower grades of the people, by 
musketry ; and “ the women say the object in firing at the moment the 
child is bom, is to prevent his being startled at sounds by giving him so 
early an introduction to the report of muskets ” (Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
ObservaHom on the Mussulmauns of India, ii. [London, 1832], p. 3). 
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is generally much more welcome than a girl. I was told 
that among the Ait Warain the father even declines the con¬ 
gratulations offered him on the birth of a daughter, and 
among the Ait Sadden his disappointment may be so great 
that he scratches his face, somewhat in the fashion of women 
on the occasion of a death ; this is said to occur among 
those of them who live in the neighbourhood of the Ait 
Warain and, therefore, are in great need of fighting men. 
If the child is a boy there are, among the Ait Sadden, many 
visitors—also relatives and friends from other villages—for 
some days after his birth. They congratulate the parents, 
sa5ring, Mbark mels'Sud d^zri, " May the bachelor be blessed 
and lucky ”. The son is called d'zri, “ bachelor ”, instead 
of /‘I/, " boy ”, in order that he shall in time become a 
grown-up man. The parents answer, Voqba gors dgud 
Hgg (or, if said to a woman, L'dqba gorm dgud 
“ May you also have the same ”. If the child is a girl, the 
visitors are much less numerous and only a few of them 
congratulate the parents, saying, Mb&rk mes'Sud tdmfdf, 
"May the woman be blessed and lucky ” ; nobody conver¬ 
sant with the proper custom would on this occasion call the 
child tarbdtt, ” girl ”. In the same tribe, if a boy is born, 
the schoolboys of the village ask the father to get a holiday 
for them by paying a small sum of money to the school¬ 
master ; and should he refuse to do so they would take 
revenge by making a ” reversed” in order to kill the 
baby. So highly is a boy valued that if his father died 
before he was born, the mother has no longer to continue 
her mourning, but dresses herself up as she would otherwise 
do on the birth of a child. 

In country places it is the custom that at the moment of 
delivery the women, or the married women, of the village 
assemble in the room or tent of the parturient woman. They 
encourage her with their good wishes, and some of them 
hplp the midwife; and after the delivery they bless the child:— 
Abhdrdk l-dzri (Ulfid Bu'aziz) or D dnbarli d d'rrim (Ait 
Yfisi),^“ May the bachelor be blessed ” ; or, if the child is a 
girl, Abbdrak l-dzba (Ulid Bfi'aziz) or D dnbar^ t 
(Ait Ydsi), ” May the maiden be blessed ", or Abbdrdk 
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l-^attdba, " May the hewercss of wood be blessed ” (UiRd 
Bfi'aztz). Similar congratulations arc subsequently offered 
to the father of the child both by the women and the men. 
The parents or the mother reply ;— Llah ibdrek fi liasndtek, 

“ May God bless your goodness ” (Ul&d Bfi'aziz) ; or (if 
said to a woman), Llah ibdrilt fihem, Vdqba gerem, “ May 
God bless you, may you have the same " (Ait Yiisi). The 
presence of the women is supposed not only to benefit the 
mother and the child on account of their blessings, but also 
to be beneficial to the women themselves owing to the 
baraka of the lying-in woman, which will help them to 
become mothers in their turn. And they participate in it 
also in another way than through words and good wishes, 
namely, by eating. 

Among the Ait Sddden the womep have in advance 
prepared a considerable quantity of binssis, that is, powdered 
roast durra and wheat with salt butter or oil, and on the 
birth of the child some of it is given to the lying-in woman 
or ianfisi) to eat as a kind of medicine,^ and then 
all others who are present partake of it to get the benefit 
of the mother's baraka. If the mother is a poor woman who 
has not got the necessary ingredients for this dish, they are 
brought there by other women, an act which is considered 
to confer religious merit on them. There is a similar custom 
elsewhere (Ait Yiisi, Ait N^er, IJiaina) ; and a scribe from 
the IJiaina pointed out to me that the dish in question, 
called bsisa, is permeated with the baraka of the new-born 
child. The Ait Yiisi call it The mother and the 

midwife eat together the first portion of it, into which have 
been put some dates or red raisins to make it sweet and Lucky. 
Then it is partaken of by everybody else who is present, and 
by any other women who may come in afterwards ; and a 
portion is also sent to the mosque of the village to be eaten 
by the fql and the other men, or, if there is no mosque, 
to the tent where the bachelors are assembled. All the 
men who have a share of it send to the mother some 
money in return, except the fql, who writes a charm for the 
child instead. Among the Ait Waryiger the mother is 
The same dish is also given to persons who have been wounded. 
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immediately on her delivery given a dish of eggs and 
butter or oil to partake of, and after that the gravy 
of a fowl. Pieces of thin cakes, eggs, and butter are 
mixed together in an earthenware pot (dahabbif), which 
is placed on the head of a boy—a brother of the new¬ 
born child if there is one, otherwise a neighbour’s son. 
The other children of the house and the women who are 
present eat from this pot on the boy’s head ; I was told 
that should they not do so something bad would happen 
to the child. 

Among the Ulid Bfi'aztz the father does not see the 
child at once, but generally only on the following morning or, 
if it was born at an early hour, later on the same day. When 
he sees it he kisses it between the eyes, saying, Llah ijd'lek 
dbbdrdk ms'Bud, “ May God make you blessed and lucky 
So also among the Ait Sadden the father is not present when 
the child is born; it would be shameful for him to see his 
wife then and the women who are with her. On the following 
day he sees the child and, if it is a boy, kisses it on its forehead 
between the eyes, saying, Rdbbi aki^ d dnbarh gifnah, 
" May God make you a blessing to us ”. Among the Ait 
Yiisi even seven days may pass before the father sees his 
child ; and should his father or mother live with him in the 
same house or tent he, out of shyness, never enters it while 
they are there and takes his meals somewhere else. There 
may, however, be a reason other than shyness which keeps 
the father away from his new-born child. Klunzinger 
states that in Upper Egypt a father in many cases does not 
dare to look upon his own child till the seventh day, " since 
he might possibly, and quite against his will, do some harm 
to his tender offspring by a glance of his eye A similar 
explanation has never been given me of the corresponding 
custom in Morocco ; but, as we have seen, it is a general 
belief there that certain persons can kill their fellow-creatures 
unawares by a cast of the eye, and I was told of a man whose 
eyes were 'so terrible that he killed all his children as soon 
as they were born by looking at them.® At the same time 

^ Klunzinger, U^er Egypt (London, 1878), p. i86. 

® Supra, i. 417. 
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sexual bashfulness is also a strongly developed feeling among 
the Moors, Among the Ait Warain a man out of shyness 
never holds his child in his arms in the presence of his 
father.^ 

Among the same tribe, if the new-born child is a boy, 
the father is compelled by custom to pay a small sum of 
money to the first person who comes and congratulates him ; 
if he refuses to do so, the person in question deprives him of 
his slippers when he is sitting outside his house, and does 
not give them back until he has paid his due. In Andjra, 
on the birth of a boy, the father touches the child’s forehead 
with two of his fingers and says into both its ears the mtidden's 
call to prayer, so that the boy shall become a scribe. This, 
however, is evidently a local interpretation of an ancient • 
custom, founded upon the example of the Prophet, according 
to which, on the birth of a child, some man should pro¬ 
nounce the addn, or call to prayer, in its right ear and the 
iqdmah —which is the addn with the addition of the words, 
" The time for prayer is come ”—in its left ear.® • Lane says 
that the object of each of these ceremonies is to preserve 
the infant from the influence of the jinn? Among the Ait 
Waryflger, when a boy is born, the father puts into his right 
hand a knife {dafpadmij) to make him a man, and when a 
girl is born he puts into her right hand a foot of a fowl to 
make her a good housewife; but the knife may also be a 
charm against the jniin. Among the Ait Sadden, if the 
child is a boy, the midwife immediately on his birth puts 
into his hand a twig of the lotus tree {dzUggar), as I was told, 
in order that he shall become dangerous like the lotus tree 
with its thorns; but thorns are also used as charms against 
the evil eye. 

In Morocco a young man is very shy of his parents in all sexual 
matters, even such relating to his marriage. I have dealt with this 
subject in Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914, p. 313 sqg.) 
and The History of Human Marriage (vol. i. [London, 1931], p. 
434 r ?-)! of. also Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa 
(London, 1896), p. 184, 

® Lane, Aradian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 1883), p. 186. 

® Idem, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians (Pp.isley & London, 1896), p, 67. 
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It is a widespread custom that on the birth of a child the 
father kills a fowl. I have found this rite not only among 
country people—the Arabs of Dukkala and the I:Iiaina, the 
Briber in the neighbourhood of Fez, and the Jbila of Andjra 
and the Bni ‘Arcs—^but at Fez and Tangier as well; and 
there and elsewhei-e a hen is killed if the child is a boy and 
a cock if it is a girl,^ in order that the boy or girl shall marry 
when they reach the proper age, the hen representing a wife 
and the cock a husband. Among the Ait Wardin the fowl 
which is killed on the day when the child is born should be 
white, so as to bring good luck; on the following day the 
father kills a hen, whether the child be a boy or a girl, and 
on the third day a cock if it is a boy and a hen if it is a girl. 
The fowl is boiled and the gravy is partaken of by the mother 
of the child. Among the Ait YiSsi the vessel from which she 
has drunk the gravy, and also the spoon with which she has 
just before eaten some u£^n^, are at once sent to the father 
that he may make a similar use of them. This is looked 
upon as strictly compulsory on his part, and the women 
would insist on his doing it in case he should refuse, for 
example, out of disappointment that the child was a girl. 
When I asked why so much importance was attached to 
this custom, I could get no other answer than that it was 
really the father who was the author of the child and that 
without him there would have been no child at all. It is 
only on the first day, however, that he is obliged to eat of 
the ug'nH, whereas the mother partakes of it for seven days. 
If he can afford it he also kills a sheep or goat at the birth 
of the child so that his wife shall have strong and good food ; 
but he may buy the meat from the market. As for the custom 
of killing a fowl on the birth of a child, I was told that its 
object is to preserve the life of the child by removing its ias 
(Tangier).* 

At Tangier a knife and some salt are put underneath 

^ M, Michaux-Bellaire also mentions this custom in his book 
Quelgues tribus de montagnes de la rigion du Hdbt (Paris, 1911), p. 135. 

* In Mesopotamia a black cock is secretly killed immediately on the 
birth of a child (Tfinkdji, ‘ Au pays d’Abraham in Anthropos, vii. 
[Wien, 1912], p, S 70 ). 
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the head of the child to serve as a protection against jnun} 
In the same town and elsewhere there are families whose 
custom it is to fetch a little earth from a shrine and hang it, 
enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck of the child, 
•as it is believed that otherwise the child would become ill 
or die ; but this prophylactic would lose its efficacy if a 
person or an animal should walk over the earth or a bat fly 
over it. When it is brought from the shrine a fowl has to 
be killed there, a cock if the child is a boy and a hen if it is 
a girl. There are other families who for the same purpose 
have to procure a live scorpion from some shereef belonging 
to the i^rfa t-T‘iida of Mulai'Abdsslam’s family and to hang 
it, likewise enclosed in a piece of bamboo, round the neck 
of the child.® Among the Bni ‘Aros the bed of the expectant 
mother is sprinkled with salt before her delivery, and both 
then and when the child is born the room is fumigated with 
benzoin, gum - ammoniac, and gum-lemon. Moreover, a 
charm is written in a bowl, water is poured on it, and the 
breasts of the mother are wetted with the water for the 
benefit of the suckling. In Andjra and among the Ait 
Wary^ger the room of the lying-in woman is likewise 
fumigated with benzoin, which is said to be shunned by 
the jnun but liked by the angels, who are consequently 
induced to remain there. Among the Ait Temsiman the 
infant is protected against the jniin by a piece of bread ® 
or some salt or a knife, which is put underneath its head. 

^ Salt is also frequently used in the birth customs of other Muham¬ 
madan countries (Pierotti, Customs and Traditions of Palestine illustrat¬ 
ing the Manners of the Ancient Hebrews [Cambridge, 1864], p. 191); 
Klein, ‘ Mittheilungen iiber Leben, Sitten und GebrS.uche der Fellachen 
in PalS.stina’, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Pal&stina- Vereins, iv. [Leipzig, 
1881], p. 63 ; Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine [London, 1905], 
p. io6 j Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land [London, 1906], p. 89; 
Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii. [Wien, 1908], p. 215 ; Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510; Klunzinger, Uffer Egypt, 
p. 186 ; Falls, Three Years in the Libyan Desert (London, 1913, p. 319 
[Menas]). Cf. Eeekiel, xvi. 4. 

® See supra, ii. 354 sq. 

* In the city of Menas, in the Libyan desert, salt and bread are for 
the first three days placed beside the infant as a protection against the 
devil and evil spirits (Falls, op, cit, p. 319), Bread is also used as a 
prophylactic in Scandinavian birth customs (Burjam, Den skandinamska 
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Among the U14d Bfl'aztz the midwife (gdbla) Lies round 
the right wrist of the child a string to which she has attached 
a small piece of calico containing earth from a shrine to 
protect it from the evil eye, as also a silver coin to make 
the child good, and a date to make it “ sweet " and pleasant 
in its speech. This is done on the day after its birth ; and on 
the same day the men and women of the village who come 
to the tent of the lying-in woman give her some silver 
money and the women chicken and eggs besides, a present 
which is called e-zrura. The coins are perforated and 
threaded on a string together with some shells and corals, 
and this so-called mgell&d is then slung over the right 
shoulder of the child as a charm against the evil eye, and is 
worn by it as long as it remains a suckling or until the 
mother gives birth to another child. To protect the infant 
against jniin, alum, harmel, and coriander seed are in the 
afternoon or evening burned in the tent, and the child is 
held over the smoke. At Casablanca and Rabat the midwife 
burns the same kinds of incense, as also black benzoin, in 
which the jnUn delight, and she spi-inkles salt in the room, 
no doubt in order to keep them at a distance. The alum, 
harmel, and coriander seed were said to ward off the evil 
eye ; and to catch it and take it away the midwife calls in a 
dog and puts a piece of the burned alum into its ear. She 
also paints with tar five vertical lines on two of the walls 
of the room which are opposite one another, and between 
these figures she draws with the same material a horizontal 
line along the walls round the place where the mother has 
her bed; the two figures, consisting of five lines each, are 
meant as charms against the evil eye, and the tar serves 
as a protection against jniin. In the Ijiiaina harmel and 
rock-salt arc for the latter purpose tied to the swaddling- 
clothes of the infant and to the belt of the mother, while 
alum and a few shells are tied to the swaddles to safeguard 
the child against the evil eye ; and for both purposes a looking- 
glass is put underneath its head and left there until the 
child gets old enough to eat ordinary food. 

folktron om barfiet under dess Smidlighetsiillstdnd i 
[Helsingfors, 1917], p. 164 jy.). 
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Among the Ait Yiisi a looking-glass is likewise, together 
with some salt and the knife with which the navel-string 
was cut, placed underneath the head of the infant. The 
looking-glass, which is left there for forty days, was said 
to protect it from the evil eye, and the other things were 
represented as charms against jnun, particularly a certain 
tajSnmt (^jsnniyd) who appears in the shape of a bird but 
with breasts like those of a goat and is a great danger to 
new-born babes. We have in an earlier chapter noticed 
other ^precautions taken against this dreadful enemy, ^ such 
as the placing of a vessel filled with water close to the head 
of the child every night during the first week.® Some salt, 
harmel, dry gum-sandarach, and a piece of charcoal, are 
tied up in a little bag and, together with a silver coin, a 
shell and a red coral (a^drri), arc fastened with 

a blue string to the right ankle of the mother; there they 
are left for forty days, after which period the mother goes 
to a river and removes them, not with her hands but with 
her left foot. Similar charms are tied round the wrist of 
the child’s right hand and are likewise allowed to remain 
there for forty days. Then they are removed, but the silver 
coin, coral, and shell are tied to the lock of hair which is 
left on the child's head when it is shaved on the fortieth day ; 
or if it is shaved later, as is the case in certain families, they 
are attached to a string and worn by the child over its shoulder 
until it is shaved and then tied to the lock. In some parts 
of the tribe harmel, a shell, and a silver coin, or something 
else of silver, are tied to the child’s swaddling-clothes 
{tasHnnt). All these charms are supposed to serve as a 
protection either against jnun or the evil eye or against both 
of these enemies, so closely connected in Moorish beliefs. If 
the baby cries, and is supposed therefore to have been hurt by 
the evil eye, it is fumigated with alum and gum-sandarach, 
the latter of which is also thought to excite fear in the Jnun. 

1 Supra, i. 314. 401. 

* In Egypt, during the night before the seventh day, a water-bottle 
full of water, with an embroidered handkerchief tied round the neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while it sleeps (Lane, Manners and Cusiotns 
of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510 ry.). 
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Among the Ait Warain the midwife protects the child 
against the evil eye by drawing with soot on its forehead 
five vertical lines, which are left there until it is named. It 
is wrapped up in swaddling-clothes (agimmaf) which have 
been collected from several different houses, so that it shall 
not look too tidy and thereby fall a victim to the evil eye. 
To protect it both against this danger and against jnun, 
various charms are fastened to the string with which the 
swaddles are tied up, over the chest: a silver coin, a piece of 
rue, a shell, a coral, a piece of rock-salt, and some harmel. 
Among the Ait Sadden harmel and rock-salt and frequently 
also a few glass beads, a shell or two, and a silver coin are 
tied on a string just above the left ankle of the mother to 
guard her against jniin and the evil eye ; and similar charms 
are fastened round the right wrist of the child and tied to 
the string of the swaddles (eigSmmdtf) over the chest. The 
room or tent in which the child is born is fumigated with 
benzoin or gum-lemon. 

Henna, antimony, and walnut root or bark arc applied 
both to the lying-in woman and to the child ; and on this, 
as on other occasions, they are undoubtedly used as means 
of protection against supernatural dangers, although they 
may also serve other purposes. At Fez, on the day after 
the birth of the child and on the two following days as well, 
the midwife rubs its body with a mixture of henna, sugar, 
alum, marjoram (mardddduf), mint {nd'na'), mastic {mdska), 
water, and a small quantity of .oil, “ in order to strengthen 
its skin ”. In the Hiaina the mother has her hands and 
feet painted with henna, her eyes with antimony, and her 
lips with walnut root; a little henna mixed with butter is 
put on the navel of the child, and its head and body are 
every evening smeared with salt butter. Among the Ait 
Warain the lying-in woman is even before her delivery 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root in the same 
manner, “ so that she may enter Paradise as a bride if 
she dies in childbirth " ; such a woman is said to become 
a Houri (JhSrit) after death. The body of the baby is rubbed 
with oil or, in default of it, with fresh butter, and is painted 
with henna all over,'' to prevent its catching cold Before 
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this is done a green candle or, if no such candle can be 
procured, the twig of a fir (tdidd) is lighted close to the 
child ; the candle should be green, which is an auspicious 
colour, to make the child good, and it is lighted by a jolly 
girl, who should laugh when lighting it, to make the child 
jolly. When the baby has been painted, the midwife extin¬ 
guishes the light and keeps the candle for herself. Among 
the Ait Sadden the mother’s hands and feet are repeatedly 
smeared with henna during the-first seven days, and every 
day during this period her eyes are painted with antimony 
and her lips with walnut root. If the weather is hot the 
body of the child is rubbed with butter or oil, and some 
powdered henna is sprinkled in its armpits, on its navel, and 
between its legs to prevent perspiration and consequent 
chill. Among the Ait Yiisi the mother is painted with henna, 
antimony, and walnut root on the third day after her 
delivery ; and if the child is a boy, a roll of white wool with 
seven spots of henna on it is on the same day tied round the 
crown of her head. This is allowed to remain there for 
four months, after which it is tied above the knee of the right 
foreleg of a camel, so that the child shall become strong; 
it is a common expression to say of a strong person that he 
is like a camel. The Ait WarySger have the custom of 
smearing henna on the top of the child’s head on the day 
after its birth, “ to make the head strong ”. To smear 
antimony above the eyes of the child and along the edges of 
the eyelids is a widespread practice (Ulid Bfi'aziz, Ijliaina, Ait 
Warain ; among the Ait Sadden antimony is smeared above 
the eyes) ; at Fez it is done every day for a week. It is 
usually said that the object of this practice is to cause the 
child’s eyebrows and eyelashes to grow black and beautiful; ’• 
and the Ait Warain believe that if a horizontal black line is 
also painted above its nose it will have united eyebrows. 
At'the same time I have also heard that the antimony is 

^ Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan antimony is applied to the head of 
the new-born and round his eyes, "in order to encourage the growth 
of strong black hair ’’ (Thorburn, Bannii; or our Afghdn Frontier 
[London, 1876], p. 145). 
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intended to protect the child against jnun. Among the Ait 
Yiisi artificial eyebrows are made with the first excrements 
of the child, which are black ; they are probably looked upon 
as a kind of manure. 

Among the Ait Warain a lying - in woman often has 
round her finger an iron ring made on the 'a^dra eve, which 
is supposed to protect her against witchcraft. For fear of 
witchcraft nobody but the midwife is allowed to carry her 
to her bed after she has been delivered of her child ; and as 
soon as she has been placed on the bed the midwife hangs a 
curtain in front of it to prevent her being seen. So also at 
Fez and in the IJiaina a curtain is made, behind which 
mother and child remain for seven days, and during this 
time a candle is kept burning or at least is lighted every 
evening before sunset, probably as a safeguard against jniin. 
In Andjra it is said that the candle which is burned for a 
whole week in the room where the mother is with her child 
causes the angels to remain there, whereas jnun would take 
their place if it were dark. On the delivery neither mother 
nor child must be washed, presumably for fear of those 
spirits ; I was told in Andjra that if they were they would 
die. Among the Ait Warain the child is washed for the 
first time on the seventh day, when it is named ; but then 
only the middle and lower parts of its body are washed, 
with warm water, whereas no water is allowed to touch its 
face until it is big enough to eat bread—it is said that the 
angels wash its face till then.* Among the Bni ‘Aros the 

^ For the custom of refraining from washing new-born children in 
Morocco see also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 
1911), p. 310; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qqar el-Kebir’, in 
Archives marocaims, vol. ii. no. ii. (Paris, 1904), p. 74 ; /idem, ' Les 
tribus arabes de la valine du Lekkous ibid. vi. (1906), p. 233 ; de 
Segonzac, Au Cceur de I’Atlas, p. 274; and among the Muhammadans 
of other countries, see Klunzinger, Ufper Egypt, p. 185 ; Klein, loc. cit, 
p, 63 (peasants of Palestine); Thorburn, op. cit. p. 144 (Muham¬ 
madan peasants inhabiting the frontier region between Afghanistan and 
Hindustan). 

* At Tunis, where a new-born child is bathed on the seventh day, but 
neither before nor after, “ le pr6jug6 veut que les lavages, surtout de la 
tete, atrophient le cerveau de 1 ’enfant’’ (Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherches anthropologigues dans la Berbirie orientals [Lyon, 1913], 
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child remains unwashed for a month or longer. Among the 
Ait Yiisi it is on the seventh day smeared with some gravy 
of the slaughtered animal before salt is added to it, mixed 
with henna and the milk of its mother, and subsequently, 
from time to time, with a mixture of such milk and henna ; 
it would be bad for the little child to be washed with water. 
Among the Ait Sadden it is never washed until it is able to 
walk and talk, and may in fact remain unwashed for years 
till it washes itself with its own hands. At Tangier children 
under a year and among the Bni ‘Aros even a little older 
children are not allowed to drink water, lest they should be 
hurt by jniin. Among the latter the room must not be 
swept for seven days after a birth, while at Tangier, during 
the same period, the sweepings must not be taken out of the ■ 
room.^ Several tribes have the rule that if a woman has 
given birth to a child no fire must be given from her dwelling 
to another house or tent for seven days ; if this rule is trans¬ 
gressed the baby will die (Ait Warain) or its eyes will 
become diseased (XMd Bfi'aziz, At Ubifeti).® The people 
of Fez maintain that if a widow who is in mourning should 
enter the house of a lying-in woman {nfisa) while she is 
still behind the curtain, either the mother or the child would 
die. At Tangier it is believed that the same will happen 
if a funeral procession passes a house in which there is a 
woman in childbed.® 

In most cases the child is named on the seventh or, 
especially if it was born in the afternoon, the eighth day; 
and the person who mentions its name at the same time 

p. S 74 ). In Palestine, when water is poured over the head of a child, a 
certain verse of the Koran is often recited as a protection against evil 
spirits (Lydia Einszler, ‘ Der Name Gottes und die hosen Geister im 
Aberglauben der Araber Paiastina'sin Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Palastina- Vereins, x. [Leipzig, 1887], p. 177 sq.). 

See supra, i. 594 n. i. 

® In Syria the parents of a new-born child do not allow their neigh¬ 
bours to fetch fire from their house until the navel has completely healed, 
for fear lest otherwise some misfortune should happen to the child 
(Eijub Abela, loc. eit. p. 100). 

® For a similar belief in Palestine see Baldensperger, ' Birth, 
Marriage, and Death among the Fellahin of Palestine’, in Palestine 
Exploration FUnd. Quarterly Statement for i8g4 (London), p. 143. 
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slaughters an animal—a sheep, a goat, or, though very 
rarely, an ox. With his knife drawn to kill the animal he 
says some words like these:— Bismilldh alldhit dkbar, 
'ala . . . (the name of the child) ben (son) or benf (daughter) 
. . . (of So-and-so) ; or, as I heard at Fez, Bismilldh 'la 
dhtyff . . . (the name of the child, the son or daughter 
of So-and-so). In some places the child is referred to as the 
son or daughter of its father (Tangier, Andjra, Ait Waryiger, 
Amanuz and other people of Sus), and in other places as 
the son or daughter of its mother (Fez, Ididina, Ait Warain, 
Ait Sddden) ; but the Ait Yusi mention the names of both 
its father and mother, in order—I was told—^that the child, 
if it dies young, may be able to find its parents in the other 
world. A feast is made in connection with this ceremony; 
and various minor rites arc observed which often differ 
in details. 

At Fez the mother gets up on the seventh day, when the 
curtain is removed. She must have slippers on her feet and 
cover up her head, only leaving the eyes, nose, and mouth 
uncovered; otherwise, it is believed, she would become ill. 
On this and on the following day she abstains from work, 
although she directs what is to be done in the house. On 
the eighth day, called s-sdba' or nhar s-sdba', there is the 
feast of the 'aqiqa, comprising the sacrifice of a ram and the 
naming of the child. On the morning of this day the male 
relatives and friends of the parents come to the house by 
invitation and are entertained with tea and food. A censer 
with burning agal-wood is carried around among the guests, 
who inhale the smoke and fumigate their clothes with it ; 
and they arc also sprinkled with rose-water. In the middle of 
the house “ the ram of the name-giving ” {l-itduli de s-smiyd) 
is slaughtered by the father of the child or, if he does not 
know how to do it, by his father or some person who has 
baraka —a shereef or a fqi. The women who are watching 
this ceremony from the upper floor of the house trill the 
zgdrlf while it is performed. When the animal is slaughtered 
a female slave or servant or some old woman puts salt into 
the wound as a safeguard against jniin. The head of the 
animal is skinned because the hair on it must not be scorched 
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off, as is usually done ; if it were, the infant would die. If 
the child is a boy the shoulder-blades of the animal must be 
left unbroken in order that he shall become vigorous and 
active ; of a man who is lethargic and lazy it is said that his 
“ ram of the name-giving ” had its shoulder-blade broken. 
But if the child is a girl no such rule is observed. 

After the male guests have left, the child is washed by 
the midwife and dressed in clothes sent by its mother’s 
father if it is a first-born child, or otherwise in clothes pro¬ 
cured by its father. The water used for the washing of the 
child must not be poured into the drains, which are haunted 
by jnun, but is thrown into the garden or on the plants 
cultivated on the roof. After the baby has been bathed 
it is not again smeared with the mixture of henna and other 
things, but its eyes are still painted with antimony. 

In the evening there is a feast for female relatives and 
friends. They are entertained in the same way as the men. 
The midwife carries the baby round, and they all kiss it 
on the cheek and put silver coins on its forehead; this 
money is called b^dra, and is looked upon as the midwife’s 
fee. The women stay over night and depart in the morning 
after breakfast. At both feasts musin' is performed by a 
band of musicians, consisting of men in the morning and of 
women in the evening. ^ If the child is a first-born the meals 
are largely composed of the meat of sheep and other food 
sent by the mother's father, and the sacrificed animal is 
also one of those sheep. When friends come to these feasts 
or, otherwise, when they meet the parents for the first time 
after the birth of the child, they congratulate them, whether 
it be a boy or a girl, with the words, Mbdrdk mes'dd, “ Be 
blessed and lucky ” ; to which the reply is, Alldh ibdrek fIk^ 
" May God bless you 

In the Uiaina a ram, which must be entirely white, is 
killed by the fqt of the village or a shereef or some highly 
respected man, to whom the father hands a knife, telling 
him the name of the child and its mother’s name, No other 
man is present at this ceremony, but there are a few Women 
who trill the zgdrif and sing, Sifakramnd Uk yd llah b 
sidna A*mar, iji zeinu eein l-qmar yd llah, “ We took refuge 
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with you O God through our lord A'mar (that is, 'Umar ibn 
al-^Jattab, whose daughter the Prophet took as his third 
wife), O God ; his (that is, the baby’s) beauty will become 
like the beauty of the moonlight, O God The infant is 
held in the arms of the mother or some other near female 
relative. This ceremony, which takes place at mid-day, is 
called s-s^ba' and the sacrifice itself is called dbehf s-smiya, 
“ the sacrifice of the name-giving ” ; the word 'aqiqa is not 
used in the Uidina. The liver, heart, and other internal 
parts of the animal must be cooked with the meat and not 
prepared separately ; I was told of a case in which its liver 
was given to a shereef of the Wazzan family, who had it 
roasted as bulfdf^ with the result that the person at whose 
name-giving the animal had been killed was shot dead at 
night while still a lad. The stomach and other internal 
parts, except the liver and the heart, as well as the head, 
feet, and skin of the ram are given to the midwife ; but from 
the skin some wool is first plucked out to be made into a 
rope which is tied round the swaddling-clothes {l-gmaf) of 
the child. On the same day a feast is given with music 
and powder play. 

In Andjra, on the eve of nhar s-sdbd n-nfisa, " the 
seventh day of the lying-in woman the mother sends 
her husband to the mosque with bread, eggs, and fowls for 
all the villagers. On the following morning the midwife 
comes and removes her from the bed where she has been 
lying since the birth of the child, and puts her on the ground. 
She washes her, dresses her in clean clothes, and paints her 
hands and feet with henna. She also smears henna on the 
head, neck, navel, feet, and finger-nails of the baby, and 
in its armpits and between its legs. I was told that this 
painting with henna, like all other henna ceremonies, is 
intended as a safeguard against jniin and the evil eye ; and 
in order to keep away those spirits she also burns benzoin 
in the room. The father comes with a sheep or goat, which 
must be at least a year old, and kills it in the yard of the house. 
This sacrifice is called l-gizra 4^ t-fesmiya, “ the slaughter 
of the name-giving”. It is made whether the child be a 
'‘-In Andjra a woman in childbed is also called mUlAda, 
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boy or a girl, and should it be omitted the child would be 
said to be a jinn^ a Christian, or a Jew. The skin of the 
animal must on no account be inflated ; if it were, the child 
would also later on become inflated. It is dried and then 
put underneath the baby in its bed. It is kept for some three 
or four years, and may then be thrown away but must never 
be sold; if it were, the child would die. The liver of the 
animal is eaten by the parents of the child. Its meat is cut 
up and distributed among the villagers. Its shoulders are 
given to the midwife and its feet and head to some poor 
people. 

About mid-day the schoolboys of the village come to the 
father and ask him to procure them a holiday. He goes 
with them to the fql and pays him some money to comply 
with the wishes of the boys.^ The fqt writes a charm for 
him and puts the paper into a small piece of bamboo, which 
he seals with wax. This charm is tied to a silk string, together 
with some blue, a shell, a silver coin, the jaw of a hedgehog, 
and a piece of the larynx of the sacrificed animal; and the 
string is hung round the baby's neck, where it is allowed to 
remain for three years, after which time it is deposited at a 
siyid. It serves as a charm against the evil eye, jniln, and 
all kinds of misfortune. 

The women of the village with their little boys visit the . 
mother, bless her with the words Nbdrdk medSud, " Be 
blessed and lucky ”, and give her a small sum of money. 
The midwife places a bowl containing water, henna, and a 
boiled egg on a sieve {jgdrbdV)^ and puts the child over it, 
whilst the other little children who are present are seated 
round the sieve with eight wax-candles in their hands. The 
sieve is probably looked upon as an instrument of purification.® 

^ We have noticed the revenge taken hy the hoys if the father refuses 
to pay the money to the fgi {supra, i. 6oi). 

® In Egypt, on the seventh day, " the child is put into a sieve and 
shaken, it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its stomach ” 
(Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 510). 
According to another account, the child, by being shaken in the sieve, is 
believed “ to lose fear for the rest of its life ” (Klunzinger, op. cii. p. j86 ). 

® In Upper Egypt the new-born child is immediately laid upon a 
com sieve (Klunzinger, op. cii. p. 185). 
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The midwife paints the hands and feet of the baby with 
the henna-mixture in the bowl. The egg is given to the 
baby’s brother to eat so that they shall become great friends ; 
but if the child has no brother it is put aside in a clean place, 
nobody being allowed to eat it. Should anybody else than 
the brother eat the egg the child would no longer care for 
the milk of its mother, and, when grown older, it would 
become very fond of the person who ate the egg and at the 
same time have no affection for its mother. K4sksA with 
meat is given to the guests to eat. 

Among the Ait Waryiger the mother generally gets up 
on the third day, but keeps to the house till the seventh day, 
when she washes, fumigates herself with benzoin, and paints 
her hands and feet with henna, her eyes with antimony, and 
her teeth with walnut root. She also combs and oils her 
hair, puts a long silk scarf (r&ltzcim) round her head, and 
dresses herself in her best clothes. On this day there is the 
ceremony of name-giving. The father kills a sheep or a goat 
with the assistance of his wife; but if he does not know how 
to slaughter an animal in the proper manner, the ceremony 
is performed by the fqt of the village. The meat of the 
animal is served at the feast which is given on this occasion, 
the scribes being entertained in the mosque, the other men 
outside the house, where they amuse themselves with shooting 
at targets, and the women inside the house. The liver is 
eaten by the members of the household, the head is given 
to the midwife, and the skin is sold. I was told that if this 
sacrifice were not made the child would die. The mother 
must present some money to the schoolboys of the village to 
induce the fqi to give them a holiday.^ On the previous day 
the nearest relatives brought boiled meat, bread, and butter 
as presents to the parents. 

Among the Ait Warain, on the morning of ass n ssbd'd, 
" the seventh day ", which may also be the eighth, the child 
is named and a sheep slaughtered by the fqi of the village 
outside the door of the parents’ house. The sacrifice is made 
in the presence of the male members and friends of the family 

^ For their revenge, in case she refuses to give them money, see 
supra, i. 601. 
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and some shereef, while the women inside the house are 
trilling the agdrlt {tililaii). But before the animal is 
slaughtered the men, including the Jqi, are served with a 
meal; and they all put some money in the empty dish as a 
present for the mother, or, if they know her well, give it to 
her directly. This present, like that of the women offered 
on the third day, is called im^i. 

At the feast which is given in the evening the meat of 
the sacrificed animal, with siks-A, is served to the men ; 
while the head, lungs, heart, liver, and other internal parts 
suitable for food, which have been boiled together, are eaten 
by the women with bread. The liver must on no account 
be cut into pieces and fried into bulfaj •, if it were, the result 
would be that when the child has grown up and married 
and become the parent of a child, that child would die. The 
head is skinned, as the hair must not be singed off; the 
penalty for transgressing this rule would be that no hair 
would grow on the head of the child. The throat and the 
right shoulder-piece are not boiled till the following morning, 
when they are eaten by the parents ; but they must take care 
not to break the gristle of the larynx or the shoulder-blade. 
If the former were broken the child would have a distorted 
neck, while the latter must be left unbroken in order that 
the child may in the future have a numerous progeny ; they 
are in consequence put among the corn which is kept in 
the house, or are hung on the rafters, so that no dog or cat 
can get hold of them. There is baraka in them, and the 
gristle of the larynx is used as a charm against the evil eye. 
The other bones and those entrails which arc not good for 
food are thrown into a river or buried in the ground; for 
should a cat eat them, the child would become like a cat 
and scratch people when they speak to it, and should a dog 
eat them, the child would become very disagreeable and 
quarrelsome. The skin of the animal is often given to the 
midwife, but it may also be used as a praying-mat or as 
bedding. If it is given to the midwife, she receives in addition 
half a dollar for her services.; otherwise her fee is one dollar. 

Among the Ait Sadden the ceremony of as^mma, or 
name-giving, takes place in the forenoon of ass n ssibd‘. 
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The fql of the village slaughters a sheep or a goat in front 
of the house or tent of the family, in the presence of the 
father and male relatives and others who care to come, but 
the mother is not among them. As soon as the sacrifice is 
performed, a member of the family fires off a gun, which is 
a signal for a few of the women to trill the z^arlt (as^rf) once. 
The liver, heart, and entrails of the animal are partaken of 
by the father, the Jqi, and other men who are there. In the 
afternoon or evening the meat, together with siksA, is served 
in the yard at a feast to which persons of both sexes with 
their children have been invited as guests. After the meal 
the mother comes out, carrying her baby, well dressed and 
painted with henna, antimony, and walnut root. She sits 
down in the yard, with lighted candles near her if it is dark, 
and all the people present her with silver coins, which they 
put into her lap ; but if the child is a girl the contributions 
are generally few. One of the coins given on this occasion 
is tied to the string of the swaddling-clothes of the baby, 
and subsequently to the lock of hair left on its head, when it 
is shaved for the first time on the fortieth day after its birth. 
In the evening the house or tent, and also the mother and 
child, are fumigated with various kinds of incense bought 
(generally at Fez) on the 'dsiira day; and if any of the guests 
has such incense, which is looked upon as particularly 
effective against jniin and witchcraft, he presents it to the 
mother, this being considered a meritorious act. The skin 
of the sacrificed animal, and often some internal part of it 
as well, are given to the midwife, besides some money. 
Very frequently, however, the sacrifice of an animal is omitted 
when a child is named ; indeed, in the case of a girl such a 
sacrifice is quite an exception, and there is no fear that the 
child will die in consequence. On the name-day the midwife 
draws blood from the child by making cuts on its chest with 
a razor, as it is thought that otherwise the first blood of the 
child would make it ill, and henna is put into the wounds.^ 

^ Among the Arabs of Upper Egypt “ young infants are scored with 
a razor longitudinally down the back and abdomen, to improve their 
constitutions ” (Baker, The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia [London, 
1871], p. 186). 
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Among the Ait Yiisi the mother is confined to her bed 
till the morning of the seventh day when she gets 

up and has a bath. A sacrifice (ttfieit) of a sheep or goat is 
made in connection with the naming of the child, and among 
them also the animal is slaughtered by the fqt of the village 
or, if there is none, by the chieftain of a band of huntsmen 
n drrma, or Imqdddem n drrma) in the presence of the 
parents only. After the dead animal has been removed, the 
mother, with the child on her back, walks three times round 
the place where it was slaughtered, holding one of her 
breasts and squeezing milk over the blood. While doing it 
she says some words like these ;— Hdtin Harg i^un b4sSb‘a 
ay iddmmna, “ Look here, I shared with you the breast 
(literally, ' that which has seven ’ [holes]), O this blood ” ; 
or, instead of dy iddmmna, she may say, ay ai^ tv&nsjlya, 
" O people of this place ”, or, ay dit rdbbi, ' O people of 
God ”. Henceforth the jniin of the place, to whom this 
invocation is addressed, will be on friendly terms with the 
child and its mother, treating the former as a brother or 
sister and the latter as a mother. After this the mother, still 
carrying the baby on her back, goes to her tent and walks 
three times round it, in a like manner squeezing some milk 
on the tent-cloth; and if she lives in a house, she squeezes 
it on the door-post, without walking round the house ; but 
in neither case does she repeat her invocation. If the tents 
of the village are removed to another place within forty days 
of the birth of the child, the mother repeats the same ceremony 
after her tent has been pitched anew. 

On the name-day a feast with invited guests is given on 
the meat of the sacrificed animal. Its throat, lungs, liver, 
and other internal parts are boiled together. The mother 
and midwife first eat the throat, and then the other women 
eat the rest together with siks-A. Care must be taken that 
the gristle of the throat is not broken, lest the child should 
get a distorted neck, and in order to prevent animals from 
getting hold of it, it is hung up ; nor must the shoulder-blade 
be broken. The heart is eaten by the mother, so that the 
next child shall be a boy, and the fat of the stomach is like¬ 
wise eaten by her alone. One of the legs, with sd^sA, is 
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given to the midwife, as also the skin and head of the animal; 
and in addition the father gives her some money or perhaps 
a live sheep. Before the guests leave they put some money 
in the empty dish or on the tea-tray, as a present to the 
mother. A small sum of money is also given to her by 
people meeting her within forty days of the birth of 
the child, even though they be strangers, who recog¬ 
nise her motherhood by the charms she wears round her 
ankle ; there is religious merit in such a gift, and she rewards 
it with her blessing. The money given to her is called 
tazrurt. Her women friends bring her small presents, such 
as henna, a kerchief, or a shirt for the baby. 

At Aglu, in Sus, a sheep or a goat is, as usual, killed 
when the child is named, on the eighth day. The meat is 
eaten by the family and friends, who give to the mother 
some money, which becomes the child’s property. Some of 
the silver coins presented on this occasion are pierced and 
threaded on a string, together with a small piece of bamboo 
into which has been inserted one of two charms which a 
scribe has been asked to write on the birth of the child; 
the other one has been hung round the mother’s neck or 
round the upper part of her arm. The string with its charms 
is hung round the neck of the child and is allowed to remain 
there till it is shaved for the first time ; then the coins, or 
some of them, are tied to the lock left on its head to protect 
the child against the evil eye, and the written charm is 
hung at a shrine. The right foreleg of the sacrificed animal, 
and also some seksA, are given to the midwife to take home 
with her ; and she regularly rfeceives the right foreleg of the 
sheep sacrificed at the Great Feast. After the sacrifice has 
been made, some gum-ammoniac, harmel, and benzoin are 
burned on the threshold of the room in which the mother is 
with the baby; and she has to walk over it with the child 
in her arms in order to expel evil spirits. 

Among the Igliwa of the Great Atlas the child is likewise 
named on the eighth day, by its father ; and, in the case of a 
boy, a sheep or, if the parents are well-to-do, even an ox is 
slaughtered on this occasion The head, entrails, and skin 
of the animal are given to the midwife, and some portion of 
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it is also presented to the fql of the mosque. In the evening 
all the people of the village are entertained with the meat of 
the sacrificed animal and other food. Before leaving the 
house the women guests give some money to the mother 
saying, Mubdrh dm^d^dr, “ May the schoolboy be blessed ”. 
In the case of a girl no animal is killed, nor is any feast 
connected with the naming of her. At Demnat, also, the 
head, skin, heart, lungs, stomach, and other internal parts 
of the sacrificed sheep or goat are given to the midwife. 
In the evening the father’s friends are invited to partake of 
the meat. When the male guests have gone away the 
mother goes out of the house, carrying the child and accom¬ 
panied by the other women of the family, who are singing 
and beating drums; and when they return they burn 
benzoin, harmel, and coriander seed on the threshold of the 
house, which is said to make the child bring luck to the 
family 

Among the Ul&d Bfi'aziz, contrary to the usual custom, 
the child is named as early as the third day after its birth, 
without any special ceremony. The mother, however, 
remains in bed till the seventh day, during which time her 
husband goes to the market and buys for her eatables and 
henna, and also presents her with money. Of everything 
he gives her she must give a portion to the midwife. On 
the seventh day she gets up, has a hot bath in an enclosure 
inside the tent, paints her teeth and lower lip with walnut 
• root, her cheeks with ochre, making a spot on either cheek, 
her eyelashes with antimony, her eyebrows with ^drg^s 
(a pigment prepared from wood ashes, tar, and spices), 
and her hands and feet with henna, and dishevels her hair 
and smears it with a mixture of coriander seed and rose¬ 
water. In other words, she gives herself the appearance of 
a bride; and it is believed that should she not do so her 
child, if a son, would not be fond of his bride when he 
marries. The midwife makes cuts all over the body of the 
child to prevent its blood from killing it, and puts henna and 
soap-stone {gasdV) into the wounds ; so deep are these cuts 
that I saw scars due to them on the arm of a middle-aged 
man. On this day the father of the child kills a sheep, if 
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he has any; and if he has a sufficient number of sheep of 
both sexes, he kills a ewe if the child is a boy, and a ram if it 
is a girl. The skin and a portion of the meat are given to 
the midwife. Among the Beni Ahsen also the child is named 
on the third day, but a sheep is killed at the same time. A 
ring or some other object of silver is placed close to the 
sheep, so that some of its blood shall drop on it—a custom for 
which no explanation was given me. 

The naming of the child and the performance of a sacrifice 
on the seventh day are enjoined by the • Muhammadan 
traditions.’- The victim should be a ram or a goat; or 
two such animals should be sacrificed for a son, and one 
for a daughter.® The person performing the sacrifice should 
say, " O God, verily this 'aqiqah is a ransom for my son such 
a one ; its blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its bone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and its hair 
‘for his hair ; O God, make it a ransom for my son from 
hell-fire From this it appears that the sacrifice is looked 
upon as a kind of life insurance, the sacrificed animal being 
a substitute for the child ; and the same is suggested by the 
idea, mentioned above, that if no animal were slaughtered 
the child would die.*^ The sacrifice is held obligatory by 
Ibn F^anbal, but the founders of the three other orthodox 
schools regard it as less important, in spite of Muhammad’s 

’ Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 50 sq, 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. igi ; Mishkett, 
x-viii. 4. 2 (English translation by Matthe-ws, vol. ii. [Calcutta, 1810], 
p. 316). 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p, 191 ; see also 
Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of 
India (Madras, 1863), p. 20. Cf. fob, ii, 4. 

* In their book La Kabylie et les coutumes kabyles (vol. ii, [Paris, 
1873], p. 210 sq.), Messrs. Hanoteau and Letourneux write:—“ Le sang 
des victimes est repandu en I’honneur de I’enfant, et I’on en fait couler 
quelques gouttes sur son -visage. Cette lustration doit ^carter les 
mauvaises influences et assurer k I’enfant un avenir prospfere ". The 
nomad of Palestine, when suffering from some illness, “ thinks that the 
death of his camel or a goat from his flock, if its blood is poured out for 
him, will be accepted for his own life, and that he -will be restored to 
health” (Robinson Lees, The Witness of the Wilderness [London, 1909], 
p. 179). Cf. supra, 1 . 607. 
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example and the tradition prescribing the ‘aqiqah.^ In 
Morocco it is very generally observed ; but the case is different 
in many other parts of the Muhammadan world.® 

For forty days the mother is regarded as unclean, and is 
consequently not allowed to pray nor to observe the fast of 
Ramadan. She is considered to be in a delicate state, very 
liable to catch cold and much exposed to the evil eye ; I was 
told that for forty days " her grave is open ”, In some places 
she has her first bath only on the expiration of this period, 
whereas in other places, as we have seen,® she bathes on the 
day of sacrifice. At Fez she goes to the hot bath about a 
week after the ceremony of name-giving, accompanied by 
some women friends, who on entering the bath light a wax- 
candle and trill the agdrlf. After washing the mother, they 
all have a meal of eggs and bread which they have brought 
with them. But forty days after the birth of the child she 
has another bath; and only then is the husband allowed 
to sleep with her. That matrimonial intercourse should be 
suspended for forty days is a generally recognised rule, but 
in many places this rule is by no means strictly observed. 
In the yidina husband and wife frequently sleep together 
from the night of the seventh day onwards, and among the 
Ait YiSsi it is the regular custom for them to do so. In 
Andjra I was told that if the husband sleeps with his wife on 
the evening of the day when the child is named, he may also 
sleep with her every night afterwards ; whereas if he refrains 
from matrimonial intercourse on that night he must also do 
so till the forty days have passed. But before they have 
intercourse he must put under her one of his own garments ; 
otherwise the children borne by her will suffer from ringworm 
on their heads. Among the Ait Waryiger, also, the 
husband may have intercourse with his wife on the evening 
of the day of the name-giving if he puts his cloak under¬ 
neath her head. 

For forty days, if not longer, the child is kept in its 
swaddling-clothes ; and it must never be left alone, lest 

^ Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 191. 

® Ibid, p, 190. 

® This is also the case in the Shawta. 
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some jpmiya should come and exchange it for her own child ^ 
(Aglu, Ait Yiisi, Ait SaddSn). At Fez, if a little child is 
left alone in a room, a copy of the Koran is put close to its 
head to prevent jnun from exchanging it for another babe. 
Among the Ulid Bu'azlz alum, harmel, and coriander seed 
are for forty days burned in the tent in the afternoon and 
evening, and the child is held over the smoke ; and the same 
is also done afterwards when it cries. No witch is allowed 
to see it, and the mother must refrain from practising 
witchcraft for a still longer period. If she is a prostitute 
she is not allowed to prostitute herself for a year or a year 
and a half; if she did, the child would become ill or die. 
Among the Ait Warain nobody must for forty days take a 
pair of drhdsn, or sandals made of cowhide, into the room 
where the child is lying, since the holes for the laces would 
give it smallpox. At Tangier, if a young mother meets 
another young mother before the children are forty days 
old, it is bad both for the mother and the child.® At Fez, 
when the child is forty days old, it is carried to Mfll8,i Idris’ 
sanctuary by a woman, who takes with her a wax-candle 
to leave there as'a present for the saint. On the fortieth day 
there arc frequently other ceremonies, which will be described 
later on. 

There are still some beliefs and practices which may be 
mentioned in the present connection. Persons who are born 
on a Friday,® in Ramadan, or during one of the Muhammadan 
feasts are regarded as particularly fortunate. At Tangier 
it is held lucky to be born in the month of the AS5r or on a 
Monday, because the Prophet was born on that day, but 
unlucky to be born on a Tuesday, Wednesday, or Saturday. 

^ For similar beliefs in the East see Eijub Abela, loc. cit. p. 84 
(Syria), and Musil, op. cit. iii. 323 (Arabia Petraea); and in Scandi¬ 
navia, see Burjam, op. cit. p, 13 sgg. 

® Cf, Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op. cit. p. 308. In Syria, if two 
young mothers meet before forty days have passed, they must not 
speak to each other, lest the child of the woman who speaks first should 
die (EijQb Abela, loc. cit. p. 88). In Andjra I was told that if two 
pregnant women meet and speak to each other, one of them will die in 
childbed. 

® C/., however, supra, i. 133, 325 (Ulad Bfi'aziz). 
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At Fez, on the other hand, I was told that it is lucky to be 
born on a Wednesday, but unlucky to be born on a Tuesday 
or Saturday, Elsewhere also Saturday is held to be an 
ominous day in this respect, although some people say that 
it is a lucky day; ^ and at Marraksh I heard that a child born 
on a Tuesday about 'd^ar is sure to die. Among the Ait 
Yiisi, if a child is born on a Friday, the mother will ever 
after abstain from work between 'dsar on Thursday and 
Saturday morning, lest some evil should happen either to 
her or to the child ; it is said that ” she shares blood with 
Friday Otherwise their women work through the whole 
of Thursday and on Friday after ‘dsar. 

The Igliwa think that if a boy is born feet foremost he 
will become a smart fellow, whereas if he is bom head 
foremost the opposite will be the case. It is considered 
lucky for a child to be born with a s^er, or caul (Tangier, 
Andjra), pieces of which may be used as charms both for 
the child and its father.® The women of Tangier believe 
that if a candle gutters when a woman is in labour, a girl 
may be expected, whereas a steady light presages the advent 
of a boy.® 

When a woman has given birth to a child her first milk 
is squeezed out, as it would be very injurious for the child 
to suck. In Andjra it is gathered in a new bowl, in which 
a scribe has written something from the Koran with ink 
made of the charred horn of a sheep sacrificed at the Great 
Feast. It is left there till the eighth, or sometimes the third 
day, and is then given to the infant to drink. The writing 
of the scribe has imparted baraka to it. 

Among the Ai£ Yvisi, if the mother has not sufficient 
milk to feed her child, she eats roasted seeds of hemp and 
wheat mixed with melted butter and saffron. If her breast 
pains her she hangs over it the foot of a porcupine, by 
preference one of its right feet; and if both breasts pain her 
she hangs it between them. It is left there for three days, 
and when it is removed it is smeared with a mixture of henna 
and water, so as to retain its curing power until the next time 

Supra, ii. 46, ® Supra, 209. 

® See also Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, op, cit. p. 309. 
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it is needed. Among the Ait Warain, if the young mother 
is deficient in milk, she eats roasted beans, chick-peas, and 
wheat, and only bread which is made without yeast; and 
siksA and other hot foods are also considered good for her. 
If she has a sore breast, she procures the right forepaw of a 
porcupine, passes it seven times over the breast, puts it into 
henna and lets it remain there,until it becomes quite red, 
passes it again seven times over the breast, hangs it round 
her neck so that it comes in contact with the breast, and 
wears it thus for seven days. If she has borrowed it from 
another woman she must put it into henna again before she 
returns it, lest she should once more be affected with the 
disease. 

It is a widespread belief that if a pregnant woman suckles 
a child the suckling will get an illness called la-gyel (J-gyel )— 
which literally means “ the sucking of a pregnant woman ”, 
—from which many children die in Morocco (Tangier, 
Fez, Ait Warain, Ait Wary9.ger). Various remedies for this 
illness have been mentioned above.^ The UlSd Bil'aziz 
maintain that if a pregnant woman suckles a boy he will die ; 
if she suckles a girl in similar circumstances, the danger is 
much less ; but if the child in her womb is a girl, the sucking 
child will not suffer at all. A woman therefore ceases to 
suckle her child as soon as she feels that she is pregnant.® 
I was told, however, that the evil consequences otherwise 
resulting from sucking a woman who has a boy in her 
womb are averted if the child who sucked his mother 
partakes of the first meal which she eats after his brother is 
born. 

Among the same tribe, when a woman whose last child 
has died shortly after it was born, again feels that she is with 
child, she goes to a shrine, taking with her a sheep or some 
other present for a descendant of the saint living close to 

1 Supra, ii. 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 332, 334, 339, 342, 346. 

® The Kabablsh, an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, believe 
that if a woman becomes pregnant while nursing, the child at her breast 
will sicken if the unborn child is of the opposite sex, but not otherwise ; 
in any event the child would be weaned (C. G. Seligman and Brenda 
Z. Seligman, ‘ The Kabibtsh, a Sudan Arab Tribe ’, in Harvard 
African Studies, ii [Cambridge, 1918], p. 147). 

VOL. II ' 2 D 
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the shrine. He rewards her by writing a charm, which 
she hangs over her stomach or round her neck. On the 
fortieth day after the birth of the child she visits the shrine 
again, accompanied by her husband and some other members 
of the family. They present the descendant of the saint 
with a sheep, a cloak, a shirt, a turban, a pair of slippers, 
and some candles, sugar, and other little things, and he 
entertains them with food and gives to the mother an igar 
and to the child a shirt (tMmtr or qmiijja). He shaves the 
head of the child in his house, in accordance with the custom 
which requires that children shall be shaved for the first 
time when they are forty days old. Among the Mna?ara 
a woman who has lost her previous babes by death asks 
each bachelor in the village to give her a mtiz^na ; she then 
changes the coins into silver and has an earring made of it 
for the new-born child. At Aglu a company of Gn^wa are 
called in when the child is seven days old ; they dance round 
it and their mqdddem makes in its right ear a hole, in which 
a silver ring is inserted as soon as the wound has healed. 
Among the Ail Yiisi a woman in similar circumstances asks 
another woman, whose children have remained alive, to 
provide her with swaddling-clothes for her babe in order 
to preserve its life. At Tangier a sieve is for the same 
purpose shaken over the head of the child, if it is a boy; 
but if a sieve were shaken over the head of a girl she would 
never marry. In a previous chapter we have noticed various 
other methods of preventing the death of an infant, which 
is generally supposed to be caused by the T’ab'a.^ 

Twins are very welcome if they are boys. Among the 
Ait Yiisi it is in such a case the custom for the woman who 
announces their birth to trill the zgdrif six times instead of 
three, as is usual when one boy is born ; but the birth of two 
boys may also be concealed by one of them being reported 
to be a girl. At Tangier, on the birth of twins, the ggdrif 
is trilled the same number of times as for a boy in order to 
safeguard them from the evil eye; and elsewhere also the 
birth of twins is kept secret for the same purpose, nobody 
outside the family being allowed to see them until the 
^ Supra, i. 400 sqq. 
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seventh day (Ulad Bh'aziz, Ait Sadden). On that day two 
animals are generally sacrificed in the case of twins ; but I 
was told that this is not the custom at Aglu. 

The Ul3.d Bfi'aztz say that if one of the twins becomes ill, 
the other one will also become ill; but a man from the Rif 
told me that one of them as a rule dies in childhood. In the 
Idiaina and among the Ait Warain (who call twins isniun 
if both are boys, tisniwin if they are girls, and i^n tiintt if 
one is a boy and the other one a girl) there is the belief that 
if both twins remain alive either the father or the mother 
will die, whereas the death of one of them will save the life 
of the parent. At Fez it is the custom for those who visit 
a mother of twins (fwdTn) while lying-in to kiss her hand 
and address her as Idlla (" my lady ”), an epithet generally 
given to holy women ; and nobody is allowed to go on the 
roof of the house in which she is lying, just as it is forbidden 
to go on the roof of a saint's shrine. A mother of twins, as 
has been said above,^ is generally considered to have baraka. 
Among the Ulid Bfl'aziz she cures persons who are ill by 
putting her right heel on the affected part of the patient’s 
body ; and this power of curing illnesses is possessed by her 
not only shortly after the birth of the twins, but for the rest 
of her life. The Ait Sadden believe that a woman who has 
given birth to twins (^i^niun or, if both are girls, tifiniwin) 
will ever after be able to heal the illness called Ibdb. If this 
illness affects the wrist or ankle, causing a painful swelling 
with stiffness, she treads on the affected part three times in 
the morning before she and the patient have had their 
breakfast. In doing so she asks the sufferer, " When did 
this IbSb break out in you ? ” The answer is, " On the day 
when you gave birth to twins Then the mother of twins 
says, “ I never gave birth to twins ” ; to which the patient 
replies, “ Nor did Ibdb ever break out in me Another 
form of Ibdb, called aqras uhsum, which is caused by a strained 
muscle giving the patient pain^and preventing his walking 
erect, is likewise healed by a mother of twins, who in the 
morning before breakfast slightly bites the injured part of 
the body three times, putting similar questions and receiving 

Supra, i. 47 . 
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similar answers.’- Among the Ait Wary^ger women take 
their sick children to a mother of triplets, who cures the child 
by 'making cuts on its head and chest and the sides of its 
body, so that blood issues, and by pricking the top of its head 
with a red-hot oleander twig. 

The name of the child is in certain cases fixed by custom. 
If a son is born after his father’s death he is named after the 
father ; this is a very general and stringent rule. Moreover, 
if a saint has been invoked by the parents to help them to a 
son, the latter is in most cases called by the name of the saint, 
who is then supposed to become his protector. In Andjra, 
for instance, if a woman for this purpose visits Mfilai 
‘Abdsslam’s grave the son will be called 'Abdsslam, and if 
she visits the shrine of Stdi Nbirak outside Ceuta, which is 
especially frequented by women desirous of offspring, he 
will be called Nbirak ; and if she appeals to a band of 
‘5^sawa ® he will be called Mbimmed, after SJdi Mh&mmed 
ben $sa, the founder of their order. The first-born son is 
very frequently called Mfib^rorfed, and in many parts of 
the country invariably so, unless he has been born after the 
death of his father or a saint has been asked to bring him 
into being; but even in the latter case it is in some places 
the custom to give him that name (Demnat, Ait ’Wary&ger). 
Among the 'Ql^d Bd'aziz, however, if the father is a holy 
man (Jqlr), he may give his own name, whatever it be, to 
his first-born son, to impart to him baraka. In other circum¬ 
stances a son is called by the name of a living father only if 
the name is Mfihammed. This is a very widespread practice ; 
and it is believed that if the son were called after a living 
father whose name is not Mxihdmmed, either the father or 
the son would soon die (Tangier, ^iiina., Ait WarAin, Ait 
"WaryEger),® The people of Fez say of such a case, L-WRld 

’• These cures may also be practised by a -woman who once suffered 
from ringworm but got rid of her complaint. A third person who may 
cure either kind of Ib^ is one who has killed another with a dagger ; 
he feigns stabbing the affected part of the patient’s body three times, 
without touching it, -with that same dagger, and this, too, should be done 
in the early morning on an empty stomach. 

® See supra, i. 203.' 

® A very similar belief prevails in some parts of Italy (Placucci, Usi 
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Hi&bb bdbah imiif, ” The son wants his father to die The 
baraka of the name Muhammed, however, will remove the 
danger ; but among the Ait Warain there are cases in which 
even a father bearing that name is afraid of calling his son 
after himself and calls him BelqisSm instead. Among the 
Ait Sddden the first son, unless born after his father’s death 
or with the assistance of a saint, is given the name of his 
paternal grandfather if he is dead, and, if he is alive, the name 
of his maternal grandfather, provided that he is dead; and 
if the grandfather dies after the birth of the first son, his 
name is given to the next son born. Among the Ait Warain, 
again, the second son is named after his paternal grandfather ; 
while among the Ul4d Bil'aztz and in Andjra he is called 
Ahmed. In the IJiaina it is the custom that if a child dies 
its name is given to one born afterwards ; and at Fez 
and among the Ait Sddden, if a person having the name 
MfihAmmed dies, this name is given to a boy who is subse¬ 
quently born in the same household. Among the Aij N^Sr 
a man may give the name to two of his sons 

if there are several sons between; and among the AiJ 
Wary^ger it seems to be the rule that if a man has more than 
one wife the eldest son of each wife is named Miih^inmed. 

As the first son is called after the Prophet, so the first 
daughter is called after his daughter Fatimah, the wife of 
'All and the mother of al-yasan and al-ptusain, from whom 
arc descended the posterity of the Prophet known as Saiyids. 
Her name—^which is in Morocco pronounced Fatuma, 
Fatma, Fatma, Fatna, or (by some Berbers) Fa^ma—is 
generally given to the eldest daughter, even though it be the 
name of the mother, which is otherwise avoided ; but among 
the Ait Waryftger the daughter is in such a case called 
FAttoS, and among the Ait Warain sometimes Zzahra—the 
Arabic s-euhrd, an epithet commonly given to the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatimah, “ the beautiful Among the Ait 
Sadden the first daughter is named .after her paternal 

e p-egiudisj dei contadini della Romagna [Palermo, 1885J, p. 23) and 
Sweden (Hyltdn-Cavallius, Wdrend och Wirdame, i. [Stockholm, 1863], 
P- 37 S I ii- [1868], p. 278). Cf. Westermarck, The Origin and Develop¬ 
ment of the Moral Ideas, i. (London, 1912), p. 460. 
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grandmother or, if she is still alive, after her maternal 
grandmother, provided that she is dead ; and if the grand¬ 
mother dies after the birth of the first daughter, her name is 
given to the next daughter born. Among the Ait Warain 
the second daughter is named after the paternal grandmother. 

In many places children who are born at the m4lud or the 
^idl-kbtr are named after the feast, no doubt because the name 
is supposed to partake of its baraka. Thus a boy born on 
the former occasion is often called Meilud or Meilfidi, and 
one born on the latter occasion Kabbbr, 1-Kbir, or ‘Aiyad; 
while a girl is called Meilfida or Meiludlya, 1-Kbira, or 
‘Aiydda respectively. Among the Ait SaddSn a girl bom 
at the *td f~iger or the 'id l-kbir is called ‘AiySda (though 
no boy is called 'Aiyad). Among the Ait Warain a boy 
born during the first night of Ramadan is named Bfirami^an, 
and a boy or girl born on the 'dMra day, ‘ASilr and ‘ASura 
respectively. At Fez twins are called, if both arc boys, 
l-I^8Lsan and I-Husln; if both are girls, Fdtraa (or by a 
name derived from it) and 1-yusniya, or Siisna and 
l-IJusntya ; and if one of them is a boy and the other one a 
girl, m^san and l-fjuaniya or I^fisna. Among the Ait 
Warfiin they are called, respectively, LdfisSn and Lhosin, 
Fatma and Zzahra, and Lfihsen and Fatma or Lhosin and 
Fdtma. In the I^iaina twin boys are named Id-Idsen and 
1-I^usein, and twin girls, Fatma and I^dsna. The Uldd 
Bu'aziz call twin boys—^to whom they give the epithet 
uldd Ti'nbiy “the sons of the Prophet’’ — 1^-ysen and 
1-Hausein ; the Ait Sddden L^hsen and Lhosain. Among 
the Ait Warain, if several children in a family die, the 
following ones are often called by names commonly given to 
slaves, such as Mbark, Faraji, Mahmud, Mbarka, Jdhra.^ 

At Fez, when parents cannot decide upon the name to 
be given to their child, they go to the gate of the house, and 
the first name for a person of the sex of the child which 
they happen to hear is given to it. At Aglu a common 
method of finding a name for the child is to take some three 
or four small sticks and give a name to each of them, and then 
to ask the first person who appears to draw one of the sticks, 
^ C/. Seligman, /oc. cit. p. 147 (Kababish). 
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the name of which is given to the child. Among the Ul^d 
Bil'aztz, if the father and mother disagree as to the name of 
the child, they take two small pieces of wood, give to one of 
them the name suggested by the father and to the other orle 
the name suggested by the mother, and then ask a little 
boy to draw one of the sticks ; the stick he draws determines 
the name of the child. I was told that in the case of a similar 
disagreement between the parents among the Ait Sadden 
the mother’s choice is decisive. 

In Berber tribes Arabic names given to children are 
altered in ordinary conversation.’- Milb^mmed is changed 
into M^lhind (Ait Ydsi), Molian^ (Ait Sadden), Mohand 
(Ait WarySger, in the case of a scribe or a man who has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca), M6m6h (Ait Sadden, Ait 
Warain), Mdhha (Ait Sadden), Moha (ibid,), or Moh (Ait 
Waryiger). Mljammed is changed into ydmmd (Ait 
Wardin), and ymed into ydddd (ibid.) or ^amidus (Ait 
SAdden). Among the Ait Warain 'Ali becomes 'Allal or 
Bil'^i, ‘Abdllah 'Alla, 'Abdrratiman 'AbdSrrayim, 1-H4§mi 
y^lSSiim, l£-ysen yissi, Belq4sem Qdssd, Sa'id Bd'ddi. 
Among the Ait Sddden ‘Abdsslam becomes Sellam, 
‘Abdlqader Qaddur or ‘Aqa, ‘Abdrrahman Rdhhd, JilSii 
Jillul, Fatma Yitto, Mdryem Mdrrd or B6rri, UIJma i^alldma, 
Mahjuba I^ldjjd or Ijjd, Yamna Mina or Minnina, I;Iddda 
IJadhum or IJadSlda, Ztneb Zinnuba, Meinuna Muna, 
Rqeya Rqqos or RqqoSa, ‘AiSa ‘AbfeSa, JJadduj i^la^feja or 
^jiddjii. But there are also Berber names which have no 
equivalents in Arabic, such as BaSSd, which is a common 
name for men both among the Ait Warain and the Ait 
Sddden; and Tuda (Ait Wardin) or Tuda (Ait Sddden), 
Tsfa (Ait Warain) or Tihfa (Ait Sadden), and Tlld (Ait 
Warain) or Telld. (Ait Sadden), which are names for women. 

According to the Muhammadan traditions the child 
should have its head shaved on the seventh day after its 
birth,® when it is named and a sacrifice is made. Indeed, 

^ Cf. de Segonzac, op. cit. p. 97. 

* von Tomauw, JDas moslemische Recht aus den Quellen dargesUlU 
(Leipzig, 18SS), p. 85. 
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most authors define 'aqtqah to be the hair of the new-born 
infant, although the term has become applicable to the 
sacrifice connected with the cutting of it.^ It is also pre¬ 
scribed that the father of the child should give in alms to the 
poor the weight of the hair in silver or gold.® In Morocco 
these rules are rarely followed. At Tangier the first hair¬ 
cutting occasionally takes place on nhar s-sd6a‘ —^though 
usually forty days after the birth of the child or later— 
and M. Doutte was told that the same occurs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mogador; ® but these cases are certainly 
exceptional. Very frequently the child is shaved for the' 
first time on the fortieth day (UlSd Bfl'azlz, IJiaina, Ait 
Sadden, Ait Warain, Demnat, Iglfwa), and in many cases 
at a somewhat later age. Among the Ait Yiisi the time 
when it is shaved depends on the traditional custom of the 
family: many families have their children shaved on the 
fortieth day, but others only after the child has completed 
its first year. At Aglu the shaving is performed within four 
months of the birth of the child, among the Amanfiz hardly 
before it is six months old. At Fez no child of either sex 
must be shaved until it is one year of age ; while among the 
Ait Warylger a boy is shaved a year after his birth and a 
girl never. In Andjra the top of the head is left untouched 
until the child is one or even three years old, though the hair 
on the lower part is clipped before. The rite we are dis¬ 
cussing may consist either in shaving the head of the child 
with a razor or in cutting off the hair close to the skin. 

At Fez it is the custom that on the day when the shaving 
(^Id-ltsdna) of a boy takes place for the first time the family 
give a feast in their house. The boy is seated on a cushion 
or a chair, well dressed, with a towel round his neck. Before 
he is shaved one guest after the other fixes with saliva a silver 
coin on his forehead ; this money, which is called grdma, 
is taken by the barber {l-itdjjdfn) as his fee, but it is not 

^ Matthews, in his translation of the Mishk&t, ii. 315 n.* ; Houdas 
and Manjais, in their translation of al-BuhS.n’s vol. iii. (Paris, 

1908), p. 681 n. I. 

® MishMt, xviii. 4. s (English translation, vol. ii. 316); Lane, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 191. Cf. a Samuel xiv.'ad. 

® Douttd, Merrdkech, p. 348. 
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necessary that every guest should give a coin. The hair 
which is shaved off is handed by the barber to the boy’s 
mother, who puts it into the pillow used by her child when 
sleeping. Some hair, however, is always left on the head, 
in accordance with the custom of the family. In all families 
it is the custom to leave an ‘orf, consisting of a narrow line 
from front to back, but in some families a garn, or tuft, is 
in addition left on the right side, and in others a garn on 
the left side as well. When the boy becomes seven years 
old the head is shaved all over, but he may previously have 
lost the 'orj and the left garn, or the left gam alone, or the 
two gron (plur. of gam), whereas the two gron are never left 
if the ^orf is shaved. The son of an ‘Esawi is shaved for the 
first time when he is seven years old, and then a patch, 
called geftdya, is left on the top of the head and is allowed 
to remain there, although it may be trimmed from time to 
time. The son of a IJamduSi has on the same occasion a 
smaller patch {gietyd) left, and this is never allowed to grow 
long. When a girl is shaved for the first time no feast is 
given, nor are any silver coins fixed to her forehead. The 
hair on the front part, of the head is shaved off; the hair 
left behind is called gdfsa and subsequently, when it grows 
longer and is made into a plait, geftdya or gfitya. When 
the girl becomes seven years of age she is no longer shaved, 
and the hair left in front now takes the name g4s^a. At 
Tangier, on the other hand, no hair is left on the head of 
the child, except among ‘Esdwa, HmddSa, and the families 
of Rifian or other immigrants ; and the same is generally 
the case in Andjra and also in other districts inhabited by 
Jbala. 

Among the Ulid Bil'aziz some person who is regarded 
as ms'SAd, or “ lucky ”, is asked to come and shave it, or, if 
he lives far away, the child is taken to his tent; but in either 
case he shaves it with his own razor. Before the operation 
begins the mother presses some milk from her breast on the 
child’s head, to be used instead of water. In some families 
a ghttdya is left on the top of the head, in other families an 
'orf (also called gfiib) and two gron, one on either side, are 
left. Boys and girls are shaved in the same manner The 
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man who shaved the child is entertained with a meal and is 
always given some bread and dates, which he partly dis¬ 
tributes among the people present and partly eats himself; 
he then makes fdtfia, invoking God’s blessings upon the 
child, and the others join in the ceremony. He also receives 
some money as zrura, but must himself give to the child a 
silver coin, which is taken by the mother and threaded on 
the string with charms worn by the child. Besides the new¬ 
born child, the preceding one, whether boy or girl, is shaved 
on this occasion, after its hair has been allowed to grow for 
forty days. If it is a boy, the g^tfdya or the 'orf and the 
left garn are now shaved off, but on the right side of its head 
a gam is left, even though the boy had none before. If 
the child is a girl, the gi,ttdya or the 'orf is likewise shaved, 
but two gron are left and a fringe (giiffa) over the forehead 
as well. The shaved-off hair of the two children is deposited 
at a shrine. 

In the Hiaina the child is shaved by the fgt of the village 
or some other respected man, either in the house of the family 
or in his own house. Here also the hair is wetted, not with 
water, but with the milk of the mother. On the head of a 
boy an 'orf is left, as also a garn on the right side or, if 
previous sons have died, on the left side ; and in the latter 
case it becomes an hereditary custom for sons in the family 
to have the garn on that side. When the boy becomes about 
ten or eleven years old, the 'orf is shaved, and when he 
arrives at the age of puberty the right garn ; but a gam 
on the left side must never be shaved. Girls have an 'orf, 
two gron, and a gdssa in front, and from the age of about 
eight years they are not shaved at all, but when the hair 
grows long enough it is made into three or four plaits on 
either side. In Qasba Ul|d ‘Aiyad, in the Hiaina, the. 
boys have only a gUttdya, which is left throughout life, and 
the girls have a similar patch called gdtba. As regards the 
shaved-off hair, I was told that the father of the child may 
tie a portion of it to his shirt or turban as a charm against 
bullets. 

Among the Ait ScLdden the shaving (azzdr') is done by the 
fqi of the village in the home of the family, or by a shereef 
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of the Wazzan family, or at the sanctuary of Mulai Idris at 
Fez ; or also by a person who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, or by some old man who is in the habit of praying. 
In these latter cases, however, he must, before commencing 
the shaving, give to the mother of the child a small silver 
coin, “ as a compensation for not being a fqi or a shereef ” ; 
it is said to impart baraka to him. The shaver is paid with a 
silver coin or, if the family have no such coin, with some 
eggs, and this present also is supposed to be auspicious. On 
the head of a boy a gam (jajtfAit) and an 'orj (1'a.rf) are 
left. The gam is regularly on the right side, but if one or 
two of the boy’s brothers have died shortly after being 
shaved, it is made on the left side for the following boys and 
their future male descendants. If the left gam also proves 
fatal, a geftdya {tagAUaif) is made on the crown. The 
'orf is shaved on the day when the boy is going to be circum¬ 
cised, but the gam is as a rule preserved for ever, although 
there are scribes who shave it, because they maintain that 
the garn, but not the gepp&ya, is ^drdm, “forbidden”. 
When a girl is shaved for the first time two grbn (itjjffiiym) 
and a gdssa (taiima) are left. After a few years she is no 
longer shaved, and when the hair grows somewhat it is made 
into two plaits {iduldl, sing, a^lal), one on each side, which 
are tied together behind ; and the crown of the head is now 
always kept covered with a cotton kerchief {alhtan or, if, 
small, tdlh’tdnf). The shaved-off hair is buried in the 
ground; it is believed that if anybody should walk over it, 
the child would fall ill. On the day when the child is shaved 
a ring (JiwinSsf) is often inserted in the ear on the same side 
where the gam is made ; but this may also be done at a 
later date or altogether omitted. The small ring is sub¬ 
sequently exchanged for a larger one; but if the child is 
a boy this ring is removed when he becomes grown-up, 
unless he becomes a professional flute-player, in which case 
the ring is worn for ever. Girls have rings {Uwtnqs) in 
both ears, at least on festive occasions. These rings, unlike 
those of boys, which are always made of silver, may also be 
made of brass, and they are worn by women of all ages. 

Among the Ait War Ain the child should be shaved by 
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a fqt who is nice and jolly. For the shaving {tamqqrant') 
hot water is used, but the head is then smeared with oil or 
with the milk of the mother, which is considered to make 
the hair grow soft. In the case of a boy a garn (tagittah) 
is left on the right side of the head, but no ‘orf, and in the 
case of a girl two gron {tigittdyin) and a gissa (tatima) are 
left. In the former case the gam is preserved there through¬ 
out life ; I saw a man from this tribe who had become an 
‘Esawi and consequently had s.gettdya (also called tagettast), 
but there was, nevertheless, a small gam united with it. A 
girl is shaved only for some years. When her hair has grown 
somewhat it is made into one plait on each side of the head, 
while the taiima is trimmed ; but unmarried girls also plait 
both sides of the tadnza, and these plaits are united with the 
longer plaits of the gron. When the child is shaved a small 
ewe or a she-goat is taken to the place, and this animal and 
all its future offspring will become the property of the child. 
Two or three months after its being shaved the child ceases 
to be swaddled. When the swaddling-clothes are removed 
a nice and jolly girl is asked to carry it on her back for a 
while, so that the child also shall become nice and cheerful. 

At Demnat two gron (fukuya(^, sing. fakiyUpt) are 
ordinarily left whether the child is a boy or a girl, and 
besides an 'orf {aeig') in the case of a boy and a taiinza in the 
case of a girl. ' But here, as elsewhere, the custom differs 
in different families and in different religious orders. The 
governor’s little son had an 'orf and two gron, one of which 
consisted merely of a patch of hair and the other one of a 
fairly long plait; this was in accordance with the custom of 
the Ulid Mul la-Q§6r. I also saw at Deinnat a little girl 
with a small round patch over the forehead ; the Arabic 
name of it is g-&4ddba, and I was told that it has no name in 
Shelia, because it is used among Arabic-speaking people 
only. On the day when the child is shaved for the first 
time a cock is killed, but only in the case of a boy. 

Among the Iglfwa there is no sacrifice when the child is 
shaved. The shaving is generally performed by the father, 
but even if done by a stranger it must be gratuitous. At 
Arg n Sidi ‘Ali Mfisa, in the section (i^s) Tafga, it is done 
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at the sanctuary of Stdi 'Ali MUsa, just outside the village, a 
garn {takiy^ff ; a large one is called akiy^^ being left on 
the head of a boy and a gam and a taiima on the head of a 
girl. Subsequently, when the garn of the boy is shaved, 
it is hung on a cork tree growing close to the siyid ; the 
gam and the taiima of the girl, on the other hand, are never 
shaved. There are families among the Iglfwa who leave no 
hair at all on the heads of their infants, and others who leave 
one or two gron (tikuyad) and an 'orf {azig), but the latter 
is not common among these Berbers. Among the Amanuz 
in Sus the garn {takyAf) of a boy, which is left on the right 
side of his head, is preserved there until he becomes old 
enough to observe the Ramadan fast; while the gam of a 
girl, worn on the top of the head, and her taiima are never 
shaved. An ^orf (aaag) is only left on the children of negroes 
and mulattoes. 

Among the Rifians of the Ait WarySger a gam {^amsorf) 
is likewise left on the right side of the head of a boy, and it 
should not be shaved before the death of his parents. The 
shaven hair is put in a place where nobody can walk over it; 
should anybody do so the boy is supposed to lose his hair— 
a belief which I also found in Andjra. 

The first shaving of the child has a purificatory character ; 
according to one of the Muhammadan traditions it expressly 
serves the object of cleansing the child from the impurities 
of the mother.^ Robertson Smith suggests that the cere¬ 
mony of 'aqiqah, which among the Arabs in the time of 
Muhammad implied a sacrifice and the shaving of the 
infant and was designed to “ avert evil from the child ",® 
was otiginally a ceremony of initiation into manhood, and 
that the transference of the rite to infancy was a later 
innovation ; ® but this suggestion is not sufficiently sub¬ 
stantiated. At the same time it is easy to see why the child 
is not shaved until the most critical period of its existence has 


Quoted by Doutt^, Merrdkech, p. 348 sq. 

® Al-Bub 3 .rl, Ixxi. 2. 2 (French translation by Houdas and 


Mar^ais, vol. iii. 682). 

® Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites (Li 
1894), p. 328 sqq. i 
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passed. The operation is not free from danger.^ Even 
adults may have to abstain from it when in a more or less 
perilous state.® If a person is ill his head must not be shaved 
nor his nails cut, lest he should get worse. A pilgrim must 
not cut or dress his hair ; and there are holy men who never 
do it.® That the shaving of the head is not looked upon 
with indifference also appears from the widespread fear of 
being shaved on a Wednesday.^ It is believed that if the 
shaving of a person’s head is left unfinished, because the 
razor is not sharp enough or for some other reason, his 
head will be affected (Ul&d Bfi'aziz) or he will become ill in 
one way or another (Ait Waryiger). There are persons who 
not only say the usual hismilldh when they are shaved, but 
recite something from the Koran holding the shaved-off hair 
in the hand, which is supposed to protect them against 
headache for the future (Andjra). So also the baraka of the 
holy man or fql who is chosen to shave the head of the 
new-born child serves as a prophylactic. The 'aqtqah 
sacrifice which was originally connected with this act was no 
doubt supposed to have a similar effect, the head of the 
child being daubed with the blood of the victim. Burdayah 
said, "We used in times of ignorance, when children were born 
to us, to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood; then, 
when the religion of Islam came, we slew a goat on the seventh 
day, and shaved the child’s head, and rubbed saffron upon it ’’.® 
The custom of shaving one part of a child’s head and 
leaving another unshaven was forbidden by the Prophet.® 

^ Many peoples believe that the hair is the spedal seat of strength 
(Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, ii. [London, 1919], p. 483 sqq^. 
Robertson Smith suggested {pp. cit. p. 324 n. 2) that the strength and 
vigour of the body was believed to be located in the hair, and also to less 
extent in the nails and teeth, because they grew more visibly and quickly 
than the body and continued to do so after it had attained to maturity. 

® Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), p. 261. 

® For many instances of this in other countries see ibid. p. 258 sqq. 

* Supra, ii. 43 sq. 

® Mishkat, xviii. 4. 3 (English translation, vol. ii. 316). 

® Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, p. 574; 
Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, i. (London, 1894I, p. 284 n. 2. Cf, Wellhausen, Rsste arabischen 
Seideniums (Berlin, 1897), p. 197 n. 4. 
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Yet it is extremely prevalent in the Muhammadan world ; ^ 
in Morocco it is certainly the rule, the contrary custom being 
restricted to certain localities or certain families only. It 
was undoubtedly a measure taken to lessen the danger which 
was supposed to attend the operation.® In Morocco there 
is a belief that if it is the custom of a family to leave a garn 
on the head of a child, the latter will become ill and most 
probably die if this custom is not observed. The Ait Warain 
and the Ait Sadden maintain that the same will happen to a 
boy if the garn left on his head is ever shaved. The Ait 
Waryiger say that if it is shaved before the death of his 
parents, either the father, the mother, or the boy will die. 
At Demnat I was told that the child will become ill if the 
garn is shaved too soon. The place on the head where hair 
is left is also considered to be of importance ; it is believed 
that if the custom of the family were not followed in this 
respect the child would die (Fez, Ul9.d Bu'aztz, Igllwa).' In 
the yidina and among the Ait Sadden, as wc have seen, the 
place on which hair is left is changed in the case of a boy 
whose elder brothers have died ; ® and a scribe from the 
yidina told me that if any descendant of a man who for 
this reason had a tuft of hair preserved on the left side of the 
head instead of the right were shaved in a different manner, 

^ Lane, Manners and Cvstoins of the Modern Egyptians, p. 69; 
Coiider, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 313 ; Van-Lennep, 
Bible Lands (London, 1875), p. 517 ; Pierotti, op. cit. p. 139 (Palestine); 
Conder, Heth and Moab (London, 1885), p. 341 ; Niebuhr, Travels 
through Arabia, and other Countries in the East, i. (Edinburgh, 1792), 
p. 114; Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1888), 
p. 237 sq, ; Thorburn, op. cit. p. 146 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting 
the frontier region between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Wilson, 
Persian Life and Customs (Edinburgh & London, 1896), p. 210. For 
other instances see infra, p. 416 n. i. According to Herodotus (iii. 8), 
the ancient Arabians cut their hair in a circular form, shearing it round 
the temples. 

® For measures taken to lessen that danger in various countries see 
Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 263 sgq. 

® Of the Kababish, an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Professor and Mrs, Scligman write {loc. cit. p. 147), “ Little boys were 
seen with the hair of the head shaved, leaving a number of tufts, and we 
were told this was done because their elder brothers had died young 
Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, iii, 188 sq. 
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he would die in consequence. During my stay at Mazagan 
I had a neighbour whose wife was said to have given birth 
to three or four sons with one of the eyes blind. She was 
then advised by a ndsiri, that is, a descendant of Sldi ymed 
ben N4§ar, to leave on the head of the next boy two ntvdildr 
(sing, nddiir), or tufts, one at each temple, such as are worn by 
the descendants of that saint. So she did, and not only that 
boy but all the following ones were born with normal eyes. 

I have heard different explanations of the custom of 
leaving a garn on the head of the boy and of preserving it 
also when he grows up. Sometimes it is said to protect him 
against the evil eye, sometimes to be useful after the person’s 
death by offering a hold when his body is washed and 
thereby saving him from being hurt. According to the 
accounts of some early travellers, the Moors let a lock grow 
on the crown of the head because they expect that the 
Prophet will pull them up to Paradise by it; and the same 
story has been repeated to me by European residents in the 
country. I need hardly say that similar explanations arc 
of no value in tracing the origin of the custom. 

The next important event in the life of a boy is his 
circumcision. The age at which it takes place varies greatly. 
M. Doutt^ states that in Dukkila boys are as a rule circum- 

1 Dan, op. cit. p. 280; An Account of South-West Barbary, edited 
by Ockley (London, 1713), p. 43; Braithwaite, The History of the 
Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco, upon the Death of the late 
Emperor Muley Jshmael (London, 1729), p. 368 ; Ali Bey, Travels in 
Morocco, etc., between the Years 1803 180J, ii. (London, 1816), 

p. 133. In other Muhammadan countries the tuft of hair is likewise said 
to be left as a handle by which the wearer is drawn into Paradise (Burton, 
in his translation of The Booh of the Thousand Nights and a Night, i, 
284 n. 2), either by the Prophet (Chavanne, Die Sahara [Wien, Pest, 
& Leipzig, 1879], p. 396) or by angels (Certeux and Carnoy, L'Algirie 
traditionnelle [Pans & Alger, 1884], p. 179; Duveyrier, Exploration 
du Sahara [Paris, 1864], p. 433 [Tuareg]; Anderson, ‘ Medical Practices 
and Superstitions amongst the People of Kordofan ’, in Third Report of 
the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum [London, 1908], p. 311; Conder, Tent Work in Palestine, 
p. 313). Certain other beliefs are mentioned by Van-Lennep, op. cit. 
p. J17 (Palestine), and by Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, p. 210. 
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cised seven or eight days after birth ; ^ but among those 
tribes of that province with whose customs I am familiar 
they are generally cireumcised at a much laiter age. Accord¬ 
ing to M. de Scgonzac, there arc Shl6h who have their boys 
circumcised sometimes on the seventh, but most frequently 
on the fortieth day; * but this is certainly not the case 
among the Shloh of Aglu, Glawi, or Dcmnat, who have no 
fixed date for this operation.® Leo Africanus wrote that at 
Fez circumcision took place on the seventh day after birth ; * 
but at present the age varies between two and seven years, 
every family having its special custom in this respect. I was 
told that among the Rifians of the Ait Waryiger boys are 
as a rule circumcised when they are about one year old, but 
that there are instances of boys being circumcised a few 
months after their birth. This is the earliest age I have 
heard of anywhere in Morocco. In many parts of the 
country it is held desirable that the operation in question 
should be performed so late that the boy can remember it 
in the future. MouSite, who lived in Morocco as a captive 
in the iattcr part of the seventeenth century, says that boys 
were generaiiy circumcised at the age of six or seven years, 
but sometimes only at the ago of fourteen.® The operation 

’ Uoullc, M'mU'i'c/i, ji. 262. 

® de Segonzne, 0^. eit. p. 275. 

® For Domnal e/. .Sii'id Boulifa, Textes berbbres cn diahete do 1 'Atlas 
marocain (Paris, 1908), p. 35. 

* Leo Africanus, T/ic History md Description of Africa, ii, (London, 
1896), p. 452. 

® Mouette, Travels in the Kingdotns of Fes and Morocco dvring . . , 
Eleven Years' Captivity in those Parts (London, 1710), p. 97. State¬ 
ments as to the age when circumcision lakes place in different parts of 
Morocco have been made by several writers, e.g. H6st, Eftcrretninger 
om Mardkos og Fes (Ki0benhavn, 1779), p. 196 (usually in the seventh 
year); Meakin, op, cit. p. 121 (in towns at a tender age, but in the 
country frequently at the age of twelve or thirteen); Salmon, ‘ Une 
tribu marocaiue—LesFabeya’, in Archives marocaines, i. (Paris, 1904), 
p. 212 (generally when the boy has attained the age of eight years); 
Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Q9ar el-Kcbir ibid, vol. ii. no. ii. 
(1904), p. 74 (from three years upwards, sometimes not before the age of 
seven or eight); lidem, ‘ Les tribus arabes de la valldo du Lekkoils 
ibid, vi. (1906), p. 235 (“ dans les villcs, la circoncision sc pratique quand 
les enfants sont ages de trois & sept ans ; chez les Arabes de la 
VOL. II 2 E 
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is made with a pair of scissors or with a knife, and it is 
performed in some places at a shrine and in others in an 
ordinary house or tent. The customs connected with it 
vary in different places, but certain precautions are always 
or generally taken to protect the boy against supernatural 
dangers, particularly the evil eye, to which he is held to be 
much exposed on this occasion. 

At Fez, on the day preceding his circumcision Qhdra 
or tj-fd-nd) the boy is shaved and bathed. In the evening 
his mother paints his hands and feet with henna, and fastens 
to his gam a fidfnsa, consisting of glass beads threaded on 
strings in such a manner as to resemble the five fingers of a 
hand, as a charm against the evil eye. On the following day 
the boy is dressed in fine clothes, and over his left shoulder 
is hung a so-called fMll, either a silver case of varying size 
or a small gold-embroidered silk bag, containing a written 
charm against the same evil influence. He is lifted on to 
a mule and is taken by his father, accompanied by other 
members of hisjfamily and friends—^but not his mother— 
either to Sldi Bfl^flleb’s shrine or to the mosque of Mfilai 
Idris. If the parents themselves are too poor to provide 
the boy with fine clothes, a fihlU, and a mule to ride on, 
they borrow them from other people ; hence there is on 
this occasion little difference in appearance between a rich 
man’s and a poor man’s son. When paraded through 
the streets, the boy has the hood of his cloak (Jelled) 
pulled over his face, no doubt as a protection against evil 
influences, especially the evil eye. As soon as he has 
arrived at his destination his father or some other man 

campagne, elle a lieu en g 4 n 6 ral plus tard ct il n’est pas rare de voir des 
enfants d’unc douzaine d’amnees qui paissent les troupeaux et ne sent 
pas circoncis ”); Michaux-Bellaire, ‘ Quelques tribus de moutagnes de 
la rdgion du Habt’, Hid. xvii. (1911), p. 137 (between ten months and 
five years of age); Moulidias, Le Maroc incoimu, ii. ‘ Exploration des 
Djebala (Maroc Septentrional) p. 514 (between five and ten years); 
Doutte, Merrakech, pp. 362, 263, 331 (in DukkMa, though generally 
seven or eight days after birth, sometimes as late as twelve or thirteen 
years ; in the Rahdmna, between two and five years; in the surroundings 
of Mogador, between two and four); Idem, Missions au Maroc—En 
tribu (Paris, 1914), p. 84 (Ait Wauzgit; four or five). Other statements 
relating to circumcision are found in the said books or essays. 
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of his family lifts him down from the mule. The 
and the clothes, with the exception of the shirt, arc 
removed from him, and the operation is performed. The 
women trill the ggdnf. 

When the boy has been circumcised he is not again dressed 
in the clothes which he wore before, but is wrapped up in an 
isdr. Nor does he ride back but is carried by a man, who 
is paid for his trouble. Two tabbdlm are playing on drums 
and two gaiydtln on oboes, as the procession is walking 
along the streets ; and they continue to play after their 
arrival at the house of the boy’s family, where they are paid 
by the people fixing silver coins on their foreheads. The 
women again trill the zgdrif ; they made no such noise 
when walking in the streets. The relatives and friends who 
accompanied the boy are often entertained with a meal ; 
and all of them present him with silver coins. A so-called 
jdidn, that is, a string with various small objects attached 
to it, is now tied round the boy’s right ankle to protect him 
against the evil eye, and is left there for seven days. A 
jdtdn which was shown to me contained one half of the lower 
jaw of some small animal, four pieces of cornelian, a sArra 
or smail silk bag containing a little harracl and alum, a tfiin 
silver plate shaped like a shell, two shells, and a tiny piece 
of mother of pearl All these items were represented 

to me as charms against the evil eye, whereas ccitain objects 
attached to the same red silk thread—a piece of amber, 
some corals, and a few green stones—^were said not to be 
charms for that purpose. In other cases the jdidu contains 
stones, glass beads of different colours, or a bilyun piece ; 
it seems to be essential that there should always be some 
object of silver in it. The wound caused by the operation 
heals so quickly that the boy may be seen running about 
even on the same day , this is said to be due to the baraka 
of the saint in whose sanctuary he was circumcised. Nothing 
is put into the wound. The foreskin is buried in the ground 
outside the sanctuary. 

Boys arc circumcised at Sldi Bugaleb’s shrine in the 
autumn, when the saint has his mAsem, Ali the barbers 
of Fez are then assembled there, the mdsem being held on 
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a Wednesday, when the barbefs' shops are closed/ The 
circumcisions in the mosque of Mulai Idris likewise take 
place in the autumn, by preference at one of the great 
religious feasts, either at the mulild or the Little or the Great 
Feast, if any of them happens to be celebrated in that season. 
Autumn is considered the most suitable time for circumcision, 
because it is held to be dangerous for a boy to be circumcised 
when the weather is either hot or cold. At Sidi Bii^41eb’s 
shrine circumcision is free of cost, whereas at the mosque 
of Mulai Idris the father of the boy or, generally, the person 
who took him there to be circumcised, pays a fee to the 
barber. 

In many families at Fez it is the custom for the boys to 
be circumcised without the knowledge of their parents. This 
may be done in two different ways. A paternal or maternal 
uncle or some other near male relative may call upon the 
boy’s parents and with their permission take him to his own 
house to spend the night there. The boy is shaved, taken 
to the hot bath, painted vnth henna, and in all other respects 
treated as is usual before a circumcision, but the expenses 
are paid by the person who took him to his house. On the 
following day he is circumcised and then carried to his home. 
Or the uncle or other relative may go there in the early 
morning and, without entering the house or being noticed 
by the parents, induce the boy to accompany him to his 
house. He dresses him up, hangs on him a fastens 

a ^dmsa to his garn, takes him to the place where he is to be 
circumcised, and after the operation carries him back to his 
parents' house, where he ties a jdidu round his ankle. It 
should be added that a maternail relative can take a boy 
to be circumcised only if he is not akin to the boy’s father. 
A boy who is thus circumcised without the knowledge of his 
parents is called mesroq^ “ kidnapped ". Both at Fez and 
elsewhere it is considered a great merit to arrange the 
circumcision of an orphan iiftm). At Fez no circumcisions 
take place on Tuesdays or Saturdays. 

At Tangier many boys are circumcised at the shrine of its 

^ For days held suitable or unsuitable for circumcision in Morocco 
see also supra, ii. 41-43, 43 sq. , 
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patron saint, Skli Muhammcd I-I.Ia‘'‘'j, on llic spconcl day of 
his tniisevt, that is, the iglh day of tho month of the 
Mulud; but circumcisions are also performed at tiic sdwia 
of Mfiliii ‘Abdlqader and at the shrine of Stdi Mfdiammed 
1-Baqqal at the qdsbah^ on the T 2 lh day of the same month, 
'' the day of the feast After the operation a piece of 
boiled meat from one of the bullocks which have been 
oifered to the saint, a small loaf of bread, and sweetmeats 
made of honey arc given to the boy as a present from the 
saint’s family. The higher classes, however, do not generally 
avail themselves of these public occasions, when circumcision 
is performed free of cost, but have their boys circumcised 
within the precincts of their houses. This may be done at 
any time of the year, either on a Monday or a Saturday. 
The operation is in either case preceded by a feast in the 
house of the boy’s family. 

The boy who is to be circumcised has his head dressed 
up with silk kerchiefs after the fashion of a bride ; and for 
the purpose of protecting him against the evil eye some blue 
is smeared on the ridge of his nose and behind his ears, a 
t'ehltl of silver is hung over his right shoulder, and a reel 
silk string with one or two silver coins, a coral and a small 
bag containing blue, alum, harmcl, and gum-ammoniac 
attached to it, is tied round his right ankle. He may be 
carried to the sanctuary in the arms of a man, but not by his 
father, who stays at home on this occasion ; or he may be 
taken there on horseback, with a relative or friend of the 
family sitting behind him and a man walking on each side 
of the horse driving away the flies with a silk kerchief. He 
is accompanied by a crowd of people, three or four flags 
are carried in front of the horse, and there may be powder 
play. In any case the boy is carried back after the operation. 
On his return home the wound is smeared with almond-oil. 
The foreskin is kept by the barber, who after finishing all 
the operations buries the foreskins in the cemetery attached 
to the shrine or zdwia. A boy who is taken to the sanctuary 
on horseback has on the afternoon of the previous day been 
in a similar manner paraded in the streets—a ceremony 
called t-fedwira. The red string with the various charms 
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attached to it remains round the boy’s ankle for forty 
days. 

In Andjra, before a boy is circumcised, he is dressed 
well, and his hands and feet are painted with henna and his 
eyes with antimony, because there is baraka in these colouring 
matters. To protect him against the evil eye, a vertical line 
is drawn with blue over the ridge of his nose; and round 
his ankles, or one of them, are tied a silk ribbon with an old 
silver coin, a piece of blue, a piece of amber, and a piece of 
a hedgehog’s jaw with its teeth intact. This ribbon is left 
there until the wound is healed. The boy is taken to a 
siyid mounted on a mule and accompanied by men who 
from time to time fire off their guns, women who trill the 
egdrif, and, if the parents can afford it, musicians— tabbdla 
and gaiydSa —who play on their drums and oboes ; and on 
each side of him walk some unmarried men carrying sticks 
with small flags attached to them. When the procession 
arrives at the siyid, the boy is lifted down from the mule and 
carried into the sanctuary; although big enough to walk 
he is not allowed to do so, being possessed of baraka on this 
occasion. Outside the siyid the men shoot at targets, and 
a band of ‘Esdwa dance before the circumcision takes place 
inside. When it has been performed, the boy’s male 
relatives fire off their guns as “ congratulation ” {kina or 
fahniyd). Some ashes of burned lentisk (jfrJ) and henna 
are put on the wound to stop the flowing of blood, and also, 
for the same purpose, on the foreskin, which is buried 
inside the sanctuary. 

The boy is taken back to his home in the same manner 
as he came. On his return the men of the village come and 
congratulate him and put some money into his hand, saying, 
Hniya ‘dlik u hniya ‘dla wdldik, “ My congratulation to 
you and to your parents They are then entertained with 
a meal. For the two following days the boy is not allowed 
to leave the house, as it is believed that if he were then hurt 
by the evil eye he would become very ill. A mixture of 
cream, lentisk oil, and pulverised palmetto leaves and other 
leaves, and also dry goat’s dung, are put on the wound 
to make it heal sooner; and until it is healed the boy 
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is only allowed to eat fowls and bread made without 
yeast. 

Among the Bni 'Aros boys are sometimes circumcised 
in their homes and sometimes at a siyid, but the former is 
considered more meritorious. The week of the millud is a 
particularly suitable time for the operation, though there is 
no objection at all to having it performed at other times of 
the year, on a Thursday, Friday, or Monday. It is celebrated 
with a feast in the house of the boy’s parents. The wound 
is smeared with oil and then sprinkled with henna. 

Among the Ul4d Bil'aziz circumcision, together with the 
feast connected with it, is called l-drs dydl Id-Jitdna or 
l~drs dydl t-fhdra^ " the wedding of the circumcision A 
boy is never circumcised alone, but two or more boys— 
brothers or boys from the same village—are circumcised 
together. The operation takes place in the tent of the father, 
or one of the fathers ; whereas in the town of Mazagan 
it is performed at a stytd, the shrine of Sldi Mhdmmed 
<^-P4wi. The boy, or one of the boys, whose father arranges 
the feast in his tent, is the chief figure in it and is therefore 
called wiiJ/a l~drs. Fie is to bo circumcised first, and it is 
to him that the following description mainly refers. 

On the day previous to the operation the father kills a 
bullock or a sheep and gives a feast to which the friends of 
the family, both men and women, of the same village and 
of other villages are invited as guests. The men practise 
powder play on horseback; and in the evening a meal is 
served of the meat of the slaughtered animal together with 
siksii,. After the supper the boy is painted with henna 
outside the tent, in the same way as a bridegroom or ‘drts^ 
the epithet which is given to him. Dressed in a cloak 
isilhdm), with his eyes and face hidden behind its hood, he 
is placed on a saddle. The palm of his right hand is slowly 
smeared with henna by a woman of respectable character, 
who must not, however, be his own mother ; and while this 
is going on, all the men present come one by one and drop 
a coin on the palmetto tray (tafydn) in front of the boy. The 

^ See Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914), p. 105. 
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people are silting round him, and on each side of him there 
are two women singers imgdnni§t) and a crier {berrii/j), 
who with words of blessing calls out the names of the donors- 
The gr&ma^ or money dropped on the tray, is taken by the 
father, but the donors also give a small coin to the criers and 
singers. Guests from other villages remain there over night; 
and on the following morning the powder play is repeated 
before the meal preceding the circumcision, and then again 
after the operation till the evening. 

In the morning the boy is dressed in new clothes. The 
mother likewise puts on new clothes, and so do the other 
members of the family if they can afford it; but it is not so 
necessary for them to wear new clothes on thig occasion as 
it is for the boy and the mother, however poor they be. The 
mother and sisters of the boy wear their hair loose, just as 
a bridegroom’s mother and sisters do during the wedding.^ 
The men and women of the village again assemble at the 
tent, and about ten o’clock the father brings there the 
barber who is going to perform the operation. He must be 
a good and pious man, who is honest in his life and diligently 
says his prayers. A meal is served to the women inside the 
tent, to the barber and a few other good men sitting with 
him behind a curtain, and to the other men outside the tent. 
It consists of a dish called rfisa, which is prepared in the 
following manner: so-called bdSiy&r, or cakes as thin as 
wafers, are torn into pieces, the gravy of boiled fowls and 
melted butter are poured over them, onions are added, and 
fowls are laid on the top. After the meal is finished every 
man puts a silver coin into the empty dish and every woman 
gives a similar coin to the boy’s mother, and all the men 
make fdt^a. The dish is taken inside the enclosure; the 
men who are sitting there with the barber, but not the barber 
himself, also put their coins into it, and they all make 
fdtfia over the money, which is removed from the dish and 
handed over to the father. 

The boy’s mother ties round his neck a string with a 
small piece of black cloth, a shell, and a silver coin attached 

^ Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 1914), 
p. 291. Cf. ibid, p. 261, 
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to it, to protect him againbt the evil eye, and pullt. up the 
barks of his slippers, as is necessary in the case of a bride¬ 
groom, She lakes him inside the enclosure, pulls up the 
backs of her own slippers, and puls her right foot with the 
slipper on into the empty dish, which remained when the 
money was taken away from it. The boy kisses the head of 
the barber ; the mother leaves him and joins the women 
who are sitting outside the enclosure. The barber first 
shaves the boy’s head and then circumcises him over the 
empty dish, with the assistance of another man, who keeps 
hold of the boy. The women outside trill the zgdrlt and 
clap their hands so that the mother shall not hear his cry. 
The barber puts into the wound some henna, sent by the 
mother. One of the men takes to her the foreskin, which 
she buries underneath the water jar (genMra) of the house¬ 
hold, to cool the wound ; and there it is left for ever. Sub¬ 
sequently the mother pounds some dry bark of a fig tree 
and puts it on the wound so that it may heal quicker, and 
for the same purpose the mutilated member is dipped into 
earth heated by the sun. When the other boy or boys have 
likewise been circumcised the father of the first one pays the 
barber some money and gives to him besides a cock which 
is alive and another cock which has been killed and boiled. 
The barber also gets the henna which is left after the circum¬ 
cisions. He always addresses the person whom he has 
circumcised as my son ", and the latter, whenever he meets 
him, kisses his head. When the boy grows older he 
occasionally visits the barber and gives him presents of corn, 
clothes, or money. The barber is regarded as his When 
a boy is circumcised his father, if alive, must be present at 
' the place, although he is not inside the enclosure where the 
operation is performed ; if a boy were circumcised in the 
absence of his father, it would be just as if he had no father. 
Among the Uldd Bii'azlz circumcision regularly takes place 
in summer, a season which is not excessively hot owing to 
the neighbourhood of the sea ; but poor persons sometimes 
have their sons circumcised at the Great Feast, when they 
have the meat of the sacrificed animal and thus can avoid 
extra expenses. 
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In the Iliaina, al&o, circumcision is-often connected with 
a feast similai- to a wedding, with banqueting, powder play 
practised by the men, music performed by women playing 
on tambourines {bndder and f'adrj), and a ceremony of 
grdma, where the people put money on a palmetto tray 
(meiddna) covered with a silk kerchief (sebntyd) and a man 
acting as birraJi cries out, Allah m'a sidi flan, “ May God 
be with my lord So-and-so ”, mentioning the name of the 
donor. The boy, however, is not present on this occasion. 
But a circumcision may also be celebrated simply with 
a meal, without grdma, music, and powder play. 

Some rock-salt is put on the spot where the operation 
is going to take place. It is performed by some expert, 
who, when he comes to the village, circumcises several boys, 
one after the other. The wound is smeared with a mixture 
of henna and melted salt butter for about three days, after 
which pulverised sheep’s dung is strewn on it. The foreskins 
are threaded on a string and preserved by the man who 
performed the operations, to serve as evidence in case any 
of the boys should die shortly after being circumcised. If 
the parents accuse the man of having caused the death of 
their son, he shows the string with the foreskins to the 
governor to prove that he has circumcised many boys, and 
that their son must have been killed by jniin and did not die 
through any fault of his. 

The Berbers of the Ait Sadden call circumcision either 
ahtam or aziy^n. The latter word is looked upon as some¬ 
what improper, and is therefore avoided in conversation 
with persons in whose presence the speaker is apt to feel 
shy ; and should a father or mother use it in the presence of 
a son, the latter would at once get up and leave. All the 
boys of a village who are of suitable age are circumcised at 
the place of one of the principal men, never at a shrine. 
These circumcisions do not take place every year, and there 
may even be an interval of two or three years between them. 
They are mostly performed in autumn, but sometimes in 
spring. They are celebrated with feasting, powder play, 
and dancing, like weddings ; but there is no giving of 
grdma. Every father must kill a sheep or goat and give a 
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fcasl when his son is cireuntcisccl. Roth parents are present 
at ihe operation, which is performed by a barber. 

The boy is dressed in iiew, or at least clean, clothes. His 
hands and feet are painted with henna, and some harmel 
and salt are tied round his right ankle. The women of the 
family also put on their best clothes and paint themselves 
with henna, antimony, and walnut root, as they do at a 
wedding. The foreskins are among the Ait Sadden, also, 
preserved by the barber, who would thereby be able to prove 
that he is a professional, should any of the boys circumcised 
by him die and he be accused of having caused his death. 
It is believed that the wound gets inflamed if an unclean 
person looks at it. 

Among the AiJ Yiisi, again, the foreskin of the circum¬ 
cised boy is taken by his mother, who fastens it to the little 
stick supporting the spindle which she uses in spinning 
wool, puts it on her head, and dances with it in the presence 
of the people. She then suspends it to the altdmmar, or 
ridge-pole, of the tent, and leaves it there for seven days, 
after which she throws it away. As the foreskin dries up, 
so will also the wound dry up. I suppose that the fastening 
of the foreskin to the ils^i and the dancing with it arc meant 
to purify the wound by purifying the foreskin; quick 
movements arc frequently used as means of purification. 
Among the Ait Warain it often happens that the boy’s mother, 
immediately after the operation, swallows the foreskin with 
some water ; they believe that if she does so her son will 
never be found out if he commits theft, adultery with another 
man’s wife, or any other crime. But there are mothers who 
cannot persuade themselves to do this and, instead, hang 
up the foreskin on the rafters of the house. There it is 
left for seven days, after which it is buried. I was told 
that it is thus hung up to prevent any unclean person from 
walking on it, which would have an injurious effect upon 
the wound. So also, should an unclean person see the 
wound it would not heal. 

Among the Ait Warain every boy is operated upon 
alone, not together with other boys. The circumcision 
{asiyen) is generally performed in his father’s house, but 
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there arc families whose boys are stealthily taken by a 
maternal uncle or friend, who is not related to the falhei of 
the boy, and circumcised at his expense. This custom was 
explained as the result of previous experience in cases where 
two or three boys of the family have died shortly after being 
circumcised. Circumcisions take place on Wednesdays. 
Before the boy is subjected to the operation he is dressed up 
in clean clothes, his hands and feet are painted with henna, 
and a shell is tied with a woollen string to his right ankle 
and another one to his right wrist as charms against the 
evil eye. On the day when the boy is going to be circumcised 
his father slaughters a sheep and gives in the evening a 
feast with banqueting, singing, and music. 

Among the Ait N^er a boy is circumcised m his father’s 
tent by a man of the tribe who knows how to do it or by 
an expert brought from Mequinez. When such a person 
comes to the village several boys arc generally circumcised 
by him, and if there are two little brothers in a family they 
are circumcised together. The man who performs the 
opeiation is paid by the boy’s father, who also entertains 
him with a meal. After the operation a raw egg with a 
hole in its shell is tied round the penis of the boy. When 
he wants to make water it is removed, but is then put back 
again and left there till the following morning. Another 
method of healing the wound is to sprinkle it with the 
floury stuff found inside the trunk of a worm-eaten fig tree. 

Among the Shldl> of Aglu circumcision takes place in 
the house of the boy’s father, when the weather is neither 
too cold nor too hot, generally in autumn, but the mMud 
and the Great Feast are also considered suitable occasions 
for it. The father kills a sheep or a small bullock and gives 
a feast for villagers and friends. A cord with a silver coin 
and some harmel and alum wrapped up in a piece of red 
or white cloth is tied round the right ankle of the boy to 
protect him from the evil eye. Among the Igliwa and at 
Demnat^ the boys are likewise circumcised at home on no 
fixed date, but among the former in autumn by preference. 

^ For the practice of circumcision at Demnat see also Said Boulifa, 
op, at. p. 35 sgg. 
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The IgHwa call circumcision tasallit » ifdrlia?i, “ the prayer 
of lioys 

Among the Rifians of the Ail. Wiiryftgcr circumcision 
often lakes place on the twelfth day of the month of the 
Mulud, " the day of the feast ”, at least when the family is 
fairly well-to-do, and it is performed by an expert, accom¬ 
panying a band of scribes. It is considered of importance 
that there should be scribes present to make recitations from 
the Koran in the room where the operation is made. This is 
not the room inhabited by the boy’s own family—^which on 
this occasion is occupied by the women—but another room 
in the same house ; the Ait WaryEger live in houses contain¬ 
ing several rooms, each of which is inhabited by one family, 
On the day when the boy is circumcised his father kills a 
sheep or a goat or, if he cannot afford that, some fowls ; 
the scribes have to be entertained with food, and rewarded 
with money as well. Contrary to the custom at Aglu, the 
father is present in the room where the boy is circumcised, 
but not the mother. The boy is dressed in new clothes, a 
belt {falf.SQvi) is wound round the top of his head, and just 
before the operation is performed his eyes are blackened with 
antimony. If his father is a man of means, a silver bangle 
is also put round the boy’s ankle, or round each of 
his ankles, and is left there until he grows older, to be u.scd 
again for the next son when he is circumcised. The wounded 
part of the penis is dipped into the yolk of an egg, which is 
then thrown away. The foreskin is put in some ” clean ” 
place, where nobody cair walk over it. The boy is removed 
to his father's room, where he is confined for seven days. 
Among the Ait Tems&man circumcisions arc always per¬ 
formed in summer, because this season is considered to be 
most favourable for the healing of the wound. 

According to Rohlfs, there arc some Berber tribes with 
whom circumcision is not deemed an essential rite ; '' these 
uncircumcised tribes ”, he says, " inhabit the Rif mountains 
and the slopes of the Northern Atlas In spite of diligent 
inquiries I have found no confirmation of this statement. 
M. Moulieras says of the Zkara (At Zibri) that the boys are 

^ Rohlfs, Adventures in Morocco (London, 1874), pp, 44, 45, 75. 
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circumcised when they are from ten to fifteen years old, but 
that " cette amputation n’est pas d’un usage absolument 
general 

The suggestion has been made that circumcision in North 
Africa is partly a survival of an ancient Libyan custom ; ® 
but though it existed in Egypt, the Libyans do not seem 
to have been circumcised.® On the other hand, although 
circumcision is not once alluded to in the Koran—^probably 
because the Prophet assumed it—Islam holds it to be sunnah, 
or founded upon the customs of the Prophet. We know that 
it was practised by the pagan Arabs, who thought it dis¬ 
graceful for a man to be uncircumcised.** It has also been 
found among all other branches of the Semitic race, unless 
the Babylonians and Assyrians be an exception.® Herodotus 
informs us that it was practised by the ancient Phoenicians 
and Syrians,® and Philostorgius states that the Sabians 
observed it.’ Professor Barton maintains that " a practice 
which is so nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world 
probably originated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung ”,® It seems to have been originally 
performed when- the boy attained manhood, as is generally 
the case among peoples who practise circumcision.® The 
vicarious circumcision mentioned in Exodus may be a 
reminiscence of this : when Yahweh tried to kill Moses, who 
had not been circumcised, " Zipporah took a sharp stone, 

^ Mouli^ras, Une Tribu ZinUe anti - musttlmane au Maroc (les 
Zkar<i} (Paris, 190S), p. 8i. 

* Bertholon and Chantre, oj>. at. p, 626 sq. 

® Herodotus, ii. 36, 37, 104; Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 
1914), p. 140. 

* Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 174. 

s Barton, * Circumcision (Semitic) in Hastings, Emycloptedia oj 
Religion and Ethics, iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 679. 

® Herodotus, ii. 104. 

^ Philostorgius, Historiae ecclesiasticae, iii. 4 (Migne, Pairologiae 
cursus, Ser. Graeca, Ixv. [Paris, 1858], col. 481 sq.). Cf., however, en- 
Nedim, Fihrisi (book ix. ch. i.), i. 7 (Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der 
Ssabismus, ii. [St. Petersburg, 1856], p. 10). 

® Barton, loc. cit, p. 679. 

* See Westermardc, The History of Human Marriage, i. (London, 
(1921), p. 561 sq. 
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and cut off the foreskin of her son, and cast it at his feet 
(that is, touched her husband’s pudenda with it), and said, 
Surely a bloody husband art thou to mo Josephus states 
that among the Arabs boys were circumcised after the 
thirteenth year, because Ishmael, the founder of their nation, 
was circumcised at that age ; ® and according to al-Buhaii 
a man was not circumcised among them until he was full- 
grown.® Doughty was told that among some existing Arabs 
" the male is not circumcised in childhood, but when he is 
of age to take a wife ; then his friends send for surgery and 
the young man is pilled from the pubis ; the maiden also 
looking on, and if her lad shrink or cast a sigh, she will 
disdain him for an husband ” ; but this story was told of a 
nation " always far off The people of Mecca speak of 
tribes in the interior having a similar custom.® Mr. G. W. 
Murray was told that among some Arabs living about eighty 
miles south of Jidda circumcision takes place at the age of 
eighteen, and it seemed to him to bo meant as a test of 
courage.® According to Wellsted, the Bedouins of Socotra, 
an island near the entrance of the Gulf of Aden, do not 
circumcise their children until they arc past the age of 
puberty.’ In the city of Menas, in the Libyan desert, boys 
arc only circumcised at the age of fourteen or fifteen,® The 
general rule in the Muhammadan world is that they arc 
circumcised at a younger, or even much younger age.® The 

^ Exodus, iv. 34 sqq. 

® Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae, i. 12. 3. Ishraacl’s circumcision 
at the age of thirteen is mentioned in Genesis, xvii. 25. 

® Al-BuhS.ri, quoted by Wellhausen, 0^. cit. p, 175. 

® Doughty, of. cit. i. 128 sq. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. (Haag, 1889), p. 141. 

® Murray, ‘ Circumcision Festivals in Arabia and East Africa ’, in 
Man, xxiv. (London, 1924), p. 48. 

’ Wellst^, Travels to the City of the Caliphs, ii. (London, 1840), 
P- 317- 

® Falls, op. cit. p. 319. 

® Circumcision is said to take place in Algeria at the age of seven 
(Villot, Mceurs, coutumes et institutions des indigenes de I'Algirie 
[Alger, i 8881 , p. 33), but also earlier or later (Certeux and Carnoy, 
op. cit. p. 307 sq.), and among the Kabyles at four (Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, op, cit. ii. 211); in Tunis about the age of six (Loir, ' La 
circoncision chez les indigenes musulmans de Tunis ’, in Revue tunisienne, 
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Prophet, is said to have followed llie Jews in selecting the 
eighth (or, as the Moslems call it, the seventh—the day of 
birth not being included) day for the circumcision of his 
grandsons ; and this day is recommended by many jurists, 
though there is some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.^ Among some eastern Muhammadans a boy is 
said to be circumcised on that day.® 

It was probably for humanitarian reasons, or in order 
to lessen the risk of the operation, that circumcision came 
to be performed when the boy was younger. The original 
Semitic custom may thus be explained in the same way as 
circumcision among other peoples. The most satisfactory 
explanation which has been suggested for this practice is, in 
my opinion, that it at once makes the boy a man and gives 
him the appearance of sexual maturity,® or that it by giving 

vi. [Tunis, 1899], p. 279); among the Tuareg from the age of five up¬ 
wards (Benhazera, Six mots chez les Toiictreg du Aftaggar [Alger, 
1908], p. 5) or earlier, when the boy begins to walk (Bissuel, Les Tovareg 
de I'ouesi [Alger, j888], p. 104); in Kordofan, between the fourth and 
sixth year (Pallme, Travels in Kordofan [London, 1844!, P- 84); in 
Egypt at the age of about five or six (Lane, Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, p. 72) or from five to ten (Klunzingcr, op, cit, 
p. 195) j among the Bedawin of Palestine from five to seven (Robinson 
Lees, Witness of the Wilderness, p. 95) and among the farmers from 
five to twelve (Idem, Village Life tn Palestine, p. iix); among the 
Arabs of Moab, between one and the fourth or fifth year (jaussen, op. 
cit. p. 363); among the Bedouins of Northern Arabia at six or seven 
(Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahdbys [London, 1830!, 
p. so); among the Bedawin of the IJejaz usually between five and six, 
but among some classes ten years later (Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah, ii, [London, 1898], p. no sq .); 
at Mecca between three and seven (Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit, ii. 141); 
among the Muhammadans of India between seven and fourteen (Jaffur 
Shurreef, op. cit. p. 30 ; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali says [op. cit, ii. 12] at the 
age of seven); and among the Muhammadans of Tashkent and of 
Central Asia generally between seven and ten (Schuyler, Turkistan, i. 
[London, 1876], p. 141), though occasionally either earlier or later. 

^ Margoliouth, ‘ Circumcision (Muhammadan) ’, in Hastings, op, 
cit. iii. 678; Tornauw, op. cit. p 85 ; Lane, Arabian Society in the 
Middle Ages, p. 192. 

2 Pierotti, op. ctt. p. 190 (Palestine); v. Maltzan, Reise nach SSd- 
arabien (Braunschweig, 1873), p, 266 (Fodhland). 

® Ploss-Renz, Das Kind im Braueh und Sitte der VSlker, ii. (Leipzig^ 
1912), p. 147; Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche. 
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him such an appearance is supposed to make him a man 
capable of procreation.’ At the same time circumcision is 
also regarded as “cleansing”, which is indicated by the 
Arabic term tuhr and its cognates. “ By it the boy becomes 
clean, and capable of performing religious exercises, of 
praying and entering the mosque ” ; ® this view of its purpose 
is clearly taken by those authorities who hold that the opera¬ 
tion should be performed just before a boy is of the age when 
he can be punished for neglecting his prayers.® The idea 
that uncircumcised boys are ceremonially unclean has also 
been found among some savage peoples ; * and it is by no 
means improbable that this idea has been a contributory 
cause of circumcision. 


Neue Folge (Stuttgart, i88g), p. an sq ,; von den Steinen, Unicr dm 
NaturvSlkern Zentral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), p. 198 sq. See Wester- 
marclc, Tiu History of Ilmnan Marriage, i, 563 sq. 

Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der SUdsee (Slullgarl, 1907), 

(New Britain). 

® Klunsingcr, op. cii. p. 195, Cf. Doughty, op, eit, i. 342, 391: 
Ploss-llenz, op. cit. li. 167. 

® Mivrgoliouth, loc, cit. p. O77. 

* Weslerinarck, 'I'he History of Human Marriage, i. 563. 




CHAPTER XX 


RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH 

If a person is very ill and his death is held to be immanent, 
his near relatives living in the same town or village assemble 
in the room in which he is lying. Should any of them fail 
to appear, the family of the dying person would look upon it 
as a sign of enmity and would make it a cause of quarrel. 
In country places a message may also be sent to relatives in 
neighbouring villages, who likewise hasten to the death-bed 
of their friend. No menstruating woman, however, should 
enter the room, nor any woman who has omitted to clean 
herself after sexual intercourse. Little children arc removed 
to another house so as not to drive away the angels by 
improper behaviour (Tangier), or because infants are sup¬ 
posed to be able to hear the talk and crying of the dead 
(Fez, Ait Warain). 

If the family of the dying person can afford it scribes are 
called in to recite a chapter of the Koran, unless some one of 
the assembled friends is capable of performing this task. 
The recitation should be continued till the moment of death, 
but no longer, its object being to shorten the agony. The 
chapter considered most suitable for this occasion is the 
suratu 'r-ra'd, which is called s-sahliya because it makes 
death easier. For a similar purpose a little honey is put 
into the mouth of the dying person, and at the last moment 
some water is dripped into it to moisten his throat. If his 
teeth are clenched, which is sometimes supposed to indicate 
that he has led a sinful life (Ait Wary&ger),^ some cotton or 

^ To die with clenched fists, again, is looked upon as a sign of un- 
chaiitableness (Tangier, Bni ‘Aro§, AiJ SAdd6n). 
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wool is soaked in water mixed with honey and then pressed 
against his teeth. I have also heard that the honey and water 
serve as a protection against S^an, who at the moment of 
death sits astride the person, showing him all sorts of tempting 
things, such as beautiful women and food and drink, to 
induce him to follow him to hell (Andjra, Bni 'Aros) ; or 
that a little butter, honey, and water is put into his mouth 
in order that he shall not die hungry or thirsty, which would 
be bad for him (Ait WarySger), These explanations, 
however, are laughed at by the educated. The profession 
of the faith is recited in front of the face of the dying person, 
if he is unable to recite it himself, so as to save him from 
hell; and his face is turned in the direction of Mecca either 
at his last moment or immediately after. The women 
sometimes ask him to convey their greetings to their departed 
relatives.'^ 

When life is extinct, or sometimes when a person is at 
the point of death, his eyes and mouth, if open, are closed. 
It is believed that if ho dies with open eyes or, at all events, 
if they are left open, somebody else of his family or kin will 
die before long (Shawta, Tangier, Andjra, Ail Wary9.ger, 
Ail SAdden); and the same is supposed to happen should 
his eyes open again after being closed (Aglu). His big toes 
are frequently tied together to prevent the legs from remaining 
apart; the Ail SAdden say that an omission of this procedure 
would also cause another death in the household. His jaws 
are bound up, and his arms are straightened along the body. 
The near relatives kiss his forehead or face or mouth ; the 
kiss of a parent, or of a son or daughter, implies or is 
supposed to result in a parental blessing, or that of the child 
is accompanied with a prayer for forgiveness. But no tears 
must fall on the face of the deceased, as they would cause 
him suffering in the grave (Tangier, Bni ‘Aros). The 
closing of the eyes and the straightening of the arms, however, 
may also be postponed till he is washed, and the kissing of 
his forehead till he has been washed and dressed. He is 
lifted from his bed and placed on a mat on the floor with his 
face turned towards Mecca, and his face or his whole body 
See also Doutte, Merrdkech (Paris, 1905), p. 355. 
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is covered. The room is fumigated with incenac, such a.s 
agal-wood and gum-lemon ; at Fez I was told that this 
is done not merely to perfume the air, but also to drive away 
evil spirits or prevent their entering. In the same town, as 
also at Tangier, the mattresses are removed from the room. 
In many cases one or two candles arc lighted even in the 
daytime, the dead person is left alone, and the door of the 
room is closed. 

At Fez the women in the house lament and continue to 
do so as long as the body remains in the house, although 
they know that their tears will cause pain to the deceased. 
At Tangier their lamentations are restricted to the moments 
when the person dies and when his body is carried away. 
In Andjra and among the Bni 'Aros his family weep, but 
not loudly nor in the room where he is lying ; if they did it 
there, he would go to hell. Grown-up people should really 
not weep at all when one of their friends dies ; for death, 
like sickness, is “ a visit ($idrd) of God ”. But in little 
children’s tears there is blessing : they extinguish the fire of 
hell for the dead. Among the Ait Wiiry&gcr, also, the 
women of the family and those who come to condole only 
weep in another room. Among the Igliwa the female 
relatives of the deceased weep until his body is removed, 
and his mother, wife, and sister make lamentations like 
these :—“ O my son, with whom have you left me ? Who 
will give me anything to-day ? Whom shall I see amidst 
the people ? I do not like to remain behind ” (said by the 
mother). Or, “ O my sons, you are left without a father. 
Who will make you happy on feast-days by giving you 
slippers and shirt ? Who will provide you with food on 
feast-days, who will give soap For your clothes ? Whom 
shall we look at on the day of powder play ? ” (said by the 
wife). Or, “ Whom shall I now go and see ? Who will 
ask for me, O my brother ? If my husband is going to beat 
me, from whom shall I seek help ? " (said by a married sister 
living in another village). But neither at Fez,^ Tangier, 

^ In his old description of Fez, Leo Africanus (TAe History and 
Description of Africa, ii. [London, 1896], p. 453) states that the women 
on the death of a husband, father, or any other dear friend, “ put on 
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and Marraksh, nor among any Shldh * or Jhiila ® with whoso 
customs I am familiar, arc there such vit)lcnt demonslralions 
of grief as arc found among most Arabs of the plains,® as 
also among the Berbers in the neighbourhood of Fez and 
Ujda. 

Among the Ulid Bfi'aztz and in Dukkala generally the 
women of the family cry and shriek, moving their bodies and 
arms like maniacs, rub their faces with ashes and earth mixed 
with water and fresh cow-dung, and scratch and tear their 
cheeks till they bleed. This performance may begin even 
before the sick person has breathed his last. There are also 
all sorts of conventional exclamations. For example, on the 
death of a son or a brother ;—“ O my son (or brother) ! He 
is fond of the guests. He is fond of the dish. He is fond of 
his comrades. His mouth is free from foulness. His face 
is beautiful. His eyes are black. You have gone from me. 
I shall never give birth to a son (or have a brother) like you ”, 
Or, on the death of a daughter:—“ 0 my daughter, where 
is your voice ? Who will fetch water for me ? Who will 
make bread ? ” and so forth. Neighbours have meanwhile 
assembled in the tent, and the women join in the lamentations 
and rub or scratch their faces with their hands, though only 
lightly and without daubing them with ashes and cow-dung. 
In every village there arc professional wailing-women 
(Jiazzdn^t, sing, liazz^nd), who on these occasions take the 
lead. They make declamations in praise of the deceased, 

most vile sackcloth, and defile their faces with much durt: then call 
they cerlaine men clad in womens attire, bringing great fower-squaie 
drums with them, at the noise of which drums the women-mourners 
sing a funerall song, tending as much as may be, to the commendation 
of the partie deceased ; and at the end of euery verse, the said women 
Viter most hideous shrikes and outcries, tearing their haire, and with 
much lamentation beating their cheekes and breasts, till they be all- 
imbrued with blood But he adds that this practice is only found 
among the baser people, whereas “ the gentlemen and better sort behaue 
themselues more modestly 

^ See also Doutt6, o^, cit. p. 355 (H 4 ha; Idem, Missions au Maroc 
— En iribu (Paris, 1914), p. 85 (Ait Wauzgit). 

* See also Michaux-Bellaire, Quelqttes tnbus de montagnes de la 
rdgion du Habt {Archives marocaines, xvii. [Paris, 1911]), p. 140. 

® Cf, Doutt6, Merrdkech, p. 355. 
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though they are not supposed to say about him anything 
■which is not true. If he was a scribe, for instance, they 
cry ;—‘ ‘ Who will read his books ? Who will write the 
charms ? Who will teach ? ” and so forth. If he was an 
ordinary man :—" He left his horse outside his tent, who will 
ride on it ? He left his gun, who will carry it ? '* and so 
forth.’- And women of other families who are present also 
ask them to speak of their dead relatives in a similar manner. 
Some of the women cry rh 5 dhmically, Hdya h<iih }idya fiaih ; 
and another party, Hdwa hdwa. I was told that if women 
scratch their faces on a person’s death he will be burned in 
hell; but this theory is overruled by ancient custom. Indeed, 
if a woman does not observe the custom she will afterwards 
be reprobated for it; if she is quarrelling with another 
woman the latter may say to her, “You ought not to speak 
a word, you did not scratch your face when your brother 
died If a man, as sometimes happens, asks beforehand 
the women of his family to refrain from the practice on his 
death, they will nevertheless scratch their faces, though “ only 
a little ; but in such a case the dead man will not have to 
suffer for it. Unmarried girls and women who have only 
been married a year, however, are not allowed to take part 
in the performance of this rite, called ndib^ although they join 
in the lamentations; and a woman who has torn her face 
must not prepare the funeral supper, because the forbidden 
act has made her mahrdma, " taboped It frequently 
occurs that the women of the family cut off their hair on the 
day when the death took place ; but they do it secretly, as 
otherwise they would be prevented from performing this 
unlawful rite. The shorn hair is afterwards taken to a shrine 
and left there. 

Among the Mnasara I was told that the women rub their 
hair and dothes, but not their faces, with cow-dung ; and on 
the death of a husband, father, or brother the wife, daughter, 
or sister also cuts off her hair. She first puts it on the roof 
of the tent and leaves it there for seven days, and then takes 
it to a shrine. In the Hiaina the younger women only, those 

’ For other similar chants in Dnkkala and the Rahdmna see Doutt 4 , 
Merrdkech, p. 355 sqg. 
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of the ohikl-l)cafiii{f age, pc'rform the ndii, scratching their 
faces atul rubbing them with soot and cow-dung. They also 
strew ashes over their heads and clothes, blacken their 
kerchiefs with soot, gird themselves with ropes, and play 
on earthenware pans as if these were tambourines. This rite 
is performed not only by women of the dead person’s family 
but also by other women living in the village, who come to> 
the house of mourning and take part in the performance, 
expecting their services to be returned in a like manner in 
the future when a death occurs in their own houses. Yet 
here also there are men who forbid such demonstrations of 
grief on their death; and I was told that their will is respected. 
The women of the family of the deceased, moreover, cut off a 
portion of their hair and put it on the roof of the house. 

Among the Ait Sddden all the women in the village, 
including strangers who happen to be there, come to the 
room or tent in which the dead person is lying. Standing 
close to the body they wail and scratch their faces and cry 
out, all together, time after time, a wdifya l^diy^a h& 

wdiJ,ia i a wdil^.a is an exhortation to the others to scratch 
their faces, while h& wdifta means “ here we are doing it ”. 
The scratching is so violent that the checks get lacerated, 
unless perhaps in the case of some woman who does not like 
to spoil her appearance and therefore scratches her face only 
slightly ; in such a case the women of the dead person’s 
family will scratch their faces with equal care at the funeral 
of one of her people. The nearest relatives or intimate 
friends of the dead man’s wife also rub themselves with 
soot, ashes, mud, and fresh cow-dung, gird themselves with 
ropes, and dress themselves in dirty old tent-cloths. A 
mother or sister, or some other woman particularly fond of 
the deceased, may even, after tearing her cheeks, disclose 
her bosom and maltreat it in a similar manner. In former 
times, however, a woman who had been a victim to the 
terrible jenntya called the Tab'a ^ and had been cured by a 
shereef refrained from all these unlawful practices ; but 
this rule is no longer observed on the death of a near relative, 
even though the shereef tells her to comply with it. The 
^ See supra, i. 400 sqg. 
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scribes also try in vain to persuade the women in general to 
give up these customs; and should a woman follow their 
advice on the death of a near relative, she would ever after 
be reproaehed by the other women. The said ceremony, 
which is called agg&in or armMen, however, is performed in 
full only if the deceased had reached the age of puberty. On 
•the death of a little child there is no such ceremony at all, 
except that the mother scratches her face in case the child 
was her first-born; while on the death of an older child the 
mother or sister does so slightly in other cases as well. Very 
old women, but not those who are merely past the age of 
child-bearing, refrain from scratching themselves, though 
they soil their faces like the other women if the deceased was 
a near relative. The ceremony will take place even if the 
person has before death asked to be spared it. If a person 
dies on a Friday or feast-day the women are less prof^usc in 
their expressions of grief, the men trying to dissuade them 
from scratching their faces. And their wailing is also loss 
exorbitant on the death of one of their own sex than on that 
of a man. 

After scratching their faces the women of the Ait Sddden 
sit down and make ejaculations like these :—" O my son 
(or brother), where are the scribes in whose company you 
were ? ”—if the deceased was a scribe ; or, " Where are 
the riflemen in whose company you were ? "—^if he was a 
rifleman ; or, “ Where are the horsemen with whom you 
used to practise powder play ? ” On this occasion the women 
are wailing over their own dead relatives, and what they say 
may be sheer fiction. Thus a woman may exclaim, " O my 
son, where is your horse ? ” though he never owned a horse 
or even a donkey; or, “ Where are your clothes with their 
golden embroideries ? ” though he only wore a shabby dress ; 
or, “Where is my shereef?" or, “Where is my gazelle” 
(the name for a beautiful person)? however wicked or ugly 
he was. But these lies can only be told by strangers, whose 
statements may be plausible, not by women living in the 
village. All women belonging to the family of the deceased, 
with the exception of those who are very old, cut off their 
two plaits and hang them at the shrine to which the cemetery 
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is !itl!ii'h('d or on some tree oulsicle t1'. If the deceased was 
a man, some fenrale friend of his who is not a near relative 
may also cut off a tuft of her hair and hang it there, although 
she tries to conceal it if she is a married woman ; whereas a 
widow or a divorced wife may without shame sacrifice even 
her plaits. The cutting of the hair only takes place when 
the corpse has been carried to the cemetery to be buried. 

Among the Ait Warain the women tear their faces both 
with their nails and with bits of a sooty old pipkin. Some 
of them dress themselves in an old tent-cloth, though the 
other women do not allow them to wear it for long ; and 
women to whom the deceased was particularly dear cut off 
one or both of their plaits and deposit the severed hair at a 
shrine. This is also the custom among the Ait Yiisi; and 
if the death was due to violence it is the universal rule for 
the women of the slain man’s family to cut off their right 
plait, and sometime,s the left as well. Among the Ail 
Mjiltl the wtimcn scratch their arms and the upper part of 
the body. Among the Ail N^er the female relatives of the 
doccaacd smear their faces and clothes with cow-dung and 
mud lakon from a pond. Among the Al Ub^ljli both the 
women of the tent and female relatives living in other tents 
rub themselves with the soot of an earthenware pan, asho.s, 
and cow-dung and tear their faces and gird themselves with 
ropes. The ceremony of tearing the face is called by them 
aijdur. They also loosen their plaits and cut off some of 
the hair and bury it in the ground. Among the neighbouring 
tribe of the Aj Buzdggu a widow, mother, daughter, or 
sister shaves her head completely. 

When a Tangier man hears of these customs he exclaims, 
A'udu be lldh min n-nafitya u n-ndib (or, min sajj^dteh), “ I 
take refuge with God from the lamentation and scratching ” 
(or, “ from his cutse ”); and during my stay among the 
Jbila of Andjra, Jbel ybib, and the Sahel I also often 
heard them speaking with much contempt of the women’s 
behaviour at funerals among their Arab neighbours. They 
accused them of not knowing their religion; they called them 
heathen or Jews. I was told that among the Bdawa the 
women even throw dung and stones at the bier when the 
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dead body is carried away to the cemetery. Among some 
Arabs in, the neighbourhood of Alcazar they throw stones 
into the air, saying to God, " What did you take ? You only 
took a corpse". And I heard of a woman among them 
who, after scratching and soiling herself, went to the body 
of her dead husband and boxed its ears, saying angrily, 

" Who is going to attend to your animals ? I will not do it ”. 

Among the Briber, or Central Berbers, it occurs in rare 
cases that men scratch their faces on the death of a dear 
friend ; but they do not do it so violently as the women, 
and they arc soon stopped by the other men. In Dukkila, 
or at least in some parts of that province, the men of the 
dead person’s family are also expected to weep, those who 
do not do so being said to have " a black heart ", and some 
men even make loud lamentations. But the men of other 
households who come to the tent only kiss the forehead of 
the deceased or, if the body has already been washed and 
dressed, place their right hand on the shroud and then, on 
removing it, kiss the hand, saying, Llah frdfwidk a fldn, 
" May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so ", 

As soon as the death becomes known it is the custom for 
.friends to pay a visit of condolence to the family of the 
deceased. The condolers (in Arabic l-azzdyfn, fem, 
l-azz&yaf) use phrases like these :—Alldh l-'djar, 

“ May God make the reward great ” ; Ajdrak dlldh, " May 
God reward you " ; Alldh ibiddel l-mfiebba b ^-sbar, " May 
God change the love for patience ” ; Ddd bdsdk (or b^skunC), 
" He took away your evil ”. The answers are, respectively:— 
Lldh la. iwdrrik Sarr, " May God let you experience no evil" ; 
Iq'Ald lek dlldh, " May God say the same to you " ; Barak 
dlldhu fik, "May God bless you ”; Lldh la iwdrrik b(ts, 
" May God let you experience no evil ”. Among the AiJ 
S4dden the male condolers (im'azaan) who come from other 
villages and are not relatives say to the members of the dead 
person’s family, Rdbbi adasSrzaq f^bar, “ May God give you 
patience ’’; and the latter reply, Rdbbi ur aSittsn'dt (or, if the 
reply is addressed to more than one person, aunittsn'dt) ainnd 
ilijian, “ May God not inflict on you what is bad Among 
various tribes it is the custom for the condolers to bring with 
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Ihom piTsonts of food. Among the Uldd Bu'aztz relatives 
from other villages bring a sheep or an ox. Among the Ail. 
WaryUger the women who come to the house bring flour, 
while the male conclolers assist the men of the family in their 
preparations for the funeral. Among the IgHwa the con- 
dolcrs make presents of various kinds of food—such as butter, 
oil, eggs, meat, and fowls—but not of bread. In other tribes ’ 
(Amaniiz, Aglu, Ait Sadden, Ait WarAin, At Ubahti, Bni 
'Aros) and in towns no such presents are given. At Tangier 
the period for paying visits of condolence lasts till the fortieth 
day. 

Very shortly after death the body of the deceased is 
washed, at least if he died at so early an hour that the burial 
can take place on the same day. In towns there are profes¬ 
sional male and female washers, the former, called gssdla 
(sing. gssSl) or }}assdlin (sing. ^dssSl) and the latter, who 
are also professional midwives, gssMdf or Itassdldt". At 
Fez the male washers, as well as the washing board (md^sel, 
at Tangier called and the bier (n'df), arc fetched 

from Slcli Frf!.j, a holy place with a small mosque and a 
madhouse with a prison for women above it. Well-to-do 
towns-pcoplc, however, may prefer not to make use of public 
washers, since it is considered important that the dead body 
should be washed by a person possessed of some baraka — 
a shereef or shercefa, a scribe, or a good and pious man or 
woman. In country places the body of a man is washed by 
the fql, or schoolmaster, of the village or, if there is no fqi, 
by some other good and religious man, with the assistance 
of one or two other men; and the body of a woman is 
washed by the midwife of the village or some other woman of 
good reputation, by preference one who is in the habit of 
praying, with the assistance of one or two other women. 
Among the Igllwa the male washers are always three; one 
brings the water, another pours it over the body, and the 
third performs the actual washing. It is generally the fql 
of the village who does the last ; but sometimes he is afraid 
of touching the corpse and therefore prefers pouring out the 
water and leaving it to one of the other men to do the 
washing. They call the male washers wzV/t ssiridnin 
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(“ those who wash " ; sing, wnlli issiridbi) and tlie feinak' 
washers tilli ssiridnin (sing, tnlli issiridcu) ; llie .Shldli of 
Aglu call them, respectively, wtlli iilggdnin (sing, wanna 
itAggan) and tilli titggdnin (sing, talli ifdggan) ; the Brilbcr 
of the Ait Sadden imstrd&n (sing, amsird^ and timsinjin 
(sing, tamsirdt')- The rule that men shall be washed by 
men and women by women does not apply to little childreit, 
who are generally washed by women. A father may wash 
his little son, but parents are not allowed to wash their 
grown-up children nor children their parents, because 
decency forbids them to see each other’s nakedness. The 
persons who take part in the washing must be in a state of 
ritual purity. No other person is permitted to be present 
when the act is performed ; and in Dukk&la I was told that 
should anybody else catch a glimpse of the naked body after 
it has been washed, the whole washing would have to be 
done over again, since the body would be considered to have 
been defiled. 

The washing generally takes place in the house or tent 
of the dead person. Yet it does not do so in all cases. 
Among the At Ubdhti the corpse is washed cither in the 
tent or at a spring or water-course. Among the Araanuz, 
at Aglu, and not infrequently at Demnat also, the body of a 
man is washed in the mosque, whereas that of a woman is 
washed in her house. A scribe from the Ait Sadddn pointed 
out to me that while in his own tribe the dead are always 
washed in their tents or houses, the Ait N^er, for this 
purpose, take their dead to a shrine on the back of an animal, 
which has the belt of a woman tied round its neck so as not 
to be affected by the of the dead person. At Tangier 
poor and homeless individuals or strangers who die inside 
the town are washed at the mdrstdn} and persons, even 
natives, who die outside, at a special place in the cemetery 
close to the sdq or at a shrine. The washing is often accom¬ 
panied with fumigation, which purifies the air and serves as 
a safeguard against evil spirits. In the yiaina the place 
where the corpse is washed is fumigated with gum-lemon and 
agal-wood and sprinkled with salt to keep off the jniin or 
^ See supra, i. 48. 
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the hial^ of whom I shall speak below.^ The Ait Sadden 
fumigate the place where the dead body was washed with 
agal-wood, or, in default of tlris, with gum-lemon and 
benzoin, in order to prevent the appearance of the IdJjidl. 
The At Uba^ti, again, burn white or black benzoin and 
harmel on the spot in the tent where the person died, so that 
it shall not bo haunted by the IJiidl. While the body is 
being washed one or two candles are often kept burning even 
though the washing takes place in broad daylight. 

The body is washed with warm water, and certain parts 
of it with soap or scented soap-stone {gdsuT). The person 
who performs the act, after washing his own hands, says the 
bismillah and states inwardly his intention to wash the 
dead one ;—Alldhumma inni n&wtf gasl l-miyif He 
then washes the genital region very carefully with a towel, 
which is left there. He washes the lips and the teeth three 
times, and the nose the same number of times. All these 
parts of the body arc washed with the left hand. He washes 
with both hands the face and the right and the left hand 
and arm to the elbow, all three times, He passes his wet 
hands once from the forehead to the nape and liaclc again. 
After again wetting his fingers he puts the forefingers into 
the cars and ]iassos the thumbs behind their backs. Taking 
water with the right hand he washes with the left the feet 
as high as the ankles, first the right and then the left, three 
times apiece or more if they are dirty. He then recites the 
profession of the faith, unless he has, prematurely, done so 
before, when passing his hands over the crown and back of 
the head. This ablution, which is called l-wdcb^, is followed 
by the so-called gasl l-miyiP. The upper part of the dead 
body is raised into a sitting position. The washer fills his 
open hands with water three times and washes the head. 
With his right hand he washes the inside of the right ear and 
with his left hand that of the left ear, and washes in a similar 
manner the backs of the ears. With water poured out by his 
assistant he then washes the remaining parts of the body in 
the following order : the right and the left sides from the 
neck to the knee ; the back; the foreside from the chin 
1 Infra, p. 526 sq. 
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downwards to the end of the stomach, giving particular 
attention to the navel; and the right and the left leg from 
the knee to the ankle. After this he recites once more the 
profession of the faith. These ablutions must be performed 
on the day lyhen the dead person is to be buried, even though 
he has died and been washed on the day before. In such a 
case, however, the first washing is generally of a very simple 
character. There may also be a preliminary washing if the 
death and the burial take place on the same day. At Tangier 
a dead body which is defiled by sexual or excremental 
impurity is subject to a so-called gasl l-’dda (l-’dda), so as 
not to be abandoned by the angels. In Andjra the washing 
prescribed by the religious law, l-gasl l-fard l-miyit*, 
is preceded by the gasl I-drag de " the washing 

away of the sweat of the dead one ’’; and if the burial is 
performed on the day of death there is only a short interval 
between these washings, during which the body is left 
without any other covering but such as is required by decency. 
Among the AiJ Sadd6n it is shortly after death stripped of 
its clothes and bathed by an elderly woman or, if the deceased 
was a married man, by his wife. 

Precautions have to be taken with the water which has 
been used for the washing of the corpse. It is bad to tread 
on it. If anybody does so the skin of his feet will chap 
(Ulid Bfi'aztz, Andjra, Bni ‘Aro§, Ait Wary8,ger, Tcms&man); 
and the Ul&d Bfi'aziz say that it will remain in that condition 
till the Great Feast, when the feet may be cured by being 
dipped into the blood of a sacrificed animal.^ The Ait 
Sadden believe that if a woman treads on water with which 
a corpse has been washed she will never after give birth to 
a child ; and I have heard of a similar belief among the 
women of Tangier, In the IJiaina care is taken to prevent 
fowls from drinking such water; for it is believed that if a 
fowl did so and afterwards drank from a vessel used by the 
inhabitants of the house, the latter would be hurt in con¬ 
sequence. Magic is also practised with such water, as will 
be seen later on. The broom with which it has been swept 
off is thrown away (Fez, Tangier, Aroanuz); and the same 
^ Supra, ii. 122. 
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is done with the vessel or vessels which have been used for 
the washing, or they arc given in charity to some poor 
person (Tangier) or deposited in the mosque of the village 
(Andjra). 

When the body has been washed it is dressed. Once 
more the big toes are, in many cases, tied together, and the 
jaws are bound up. At Fez the thumbs are also tied together 
over the breast, while at Tangier the same is done with the 
sleeves of the grave-shirt after the body has been dressed. 

■ In the former town I was told that cotton is inserted into the 
ears, nostrils, anus, and, in the case of a woman, her vulva, 
and is also put over the eyes and the mouth ; while at 
Tangier cotton which has been sprinkled with camphor is 
inserted into the ears and nostrils, between the lips, under 
the armpits, and at the groins. The grave-clothes arc 
generally made of white cotton stuff, which should be clean ; 
but for some of the pieces, such as the drawers, shirt, and 
turban, the real garments may be used. It is a widespread 
idea that the grave-clothing should consist of seven pieces ; ^ 
though the rule stated by Sidi ^[alll that in the case of a man 
the number of pieces should not exceed five ® is also recognised 
and observed. 

At Tangier the grave-clothes of a man consist of ^dnvQl 
(" drawers ”), tMmir (" shirt ”), 'dm4ina (" turban which 
is also generally used for the tying up of the jaws, fdfa (over 
the head and the body to the knees), and a shroud called iijdh 
l-kfen, “ the outer side of the shroud ” ; while a woman has 
two additional/«?/ over the first one or an ie&r (a rectangular 
seamless piece of material worn by women) instead of one 
of them. A woman also has a or veil, over the face 

below the eyes, which is reckoned as part of the 'amdma. The 
gravc-clothing is often sprinkled with saffron-water before 
the body is dressed in it and with geranium-water afterwards ; 
or it is fumigated with agal-wood or gum-lemon before the 

■ ^ Cf. Host, Efierretninger om Marokos og Fes (Ki^benhavn, 1779), 
p. 116 ; Michaux-Bellaire and Salmon, ‘ El-Qgar el-Kebir', in Archives 
marocaines, ii. (Paris, 1904), p. 76. 

® Sidl ikalil, Mu^tasar, i. 2. 20. 10 (French translation by Perron, 
vol. i, [Paris, 1848], p. 314). 
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dressing commences. Well-to-do people also put roses, 
jasmins, and other flowers the scent of which is liked by the 
angels, over the face after the body has been dressed. Un¬ 
married persons, even little children, have their palms painted 
with henna; they are called aWdyis l-ahira, bridegrooms 
or brides of the other world. A very small child, however, 
is not dressed in the usual grave-clothes, but is only wrapped 
up in a piece of white calico. 

Among the Ulid Bd'Sziz the body of either a man or a 
woman is dressed in sdrwal (“ drawers”), bdlgra (‘‘slippers”), 
bid'dya (“ waistcoat ”), and Udd (“ turban ”), while a woman 
has, besides, two feif placed round her waist, one in front 
and the other behind ; and the whole body is then wrapped 
in a shroud {kfen). Unmarried grown-up persons have the 
right palm smeared with henna. In Andjra the grave- 
clothes of both men and women consist of seven, five, or 
three pieces, according to the means of the family. The 
three pieces are the ^drwal (“ drawers ”), rdesa (“ turban ”), 
and kfen (shroud); the five pieces include in addition a 
qanfdra (“ shirt ’’) and a It^dm (“ veil "); and the seven 
pieces, sdbbdf (“ shoes ”) and ah uja l-kfen (a larger shroud 
outside the other one) as well. Unmarried girls have their 
hands painted with henna. Among the Ait WaryS^er and 
the Ait TemsSman the body is dressed in “ drawers ” 
(ssarwar, ssdwdr), “ shirt " (Hdmmir, ttJfcimmir), “ turban ’’ 
(fa'mdnd, ardaeSf), and “ slippers ” (ihdrkusen, ihdkds), 
and is then wrapped up in a shroud (rehfin, reifSn). Among 
the Ait Sadden the grave-clothes consist of drawers ”), 

ttMmir (“ shirt ’’), tdSadit (“ headgear ”, wound round the 
head), ^sbait (” shoes ”), ISkfen (shroud), and udm I likfen 
(the Arabic iijdh l-kferC ); but the two last-mentioned pieces 
are sewn together so as to make one piece, in which the body 
is sewn up. Unmarried young persons have their eyes 
painted with antimony and their lips with walnut root or 
bark. Among the Amantiz the grave-clothes of both men 
and women consist of five, seven, or nine pieces, namely, 
ssdrwql (‘‘ drawers ”) or two or three ssraul, aqHab (‘‘ shirt ”) 
or two or three iqBan^ tagiist (‘‘ belt ”), rsaa (‘‘ turban ”), 
and l-dkfen (shroud) ; although the body of a poor person 
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may simply be wrapped in a cotton sheet or shroud. Among 
the IgKwa the regular number of pieces is seven. Every¬ 
where the shroud in which the body is enveloped is knotted 
at head and feet. In many cases at least, the needles 
with which the grave-clothes have been sewn and the thread 
and cotton which may be left after sewing them are either 
thrown away or given in charity to some poor woman. 

If the deceased was a that is, had made the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca, he may have brought his shroud from there, 
and in such a case he would have taken it to the well 
Zemzem and sprinkled it with its water. Very frequently 
the grave-clothes of a Ikajj are on his death sprinkled with 
water from the same well which he brought with him, and 
a little of it is also mixed with the water used for the washing 
of his body ; and it is the custom for persons who have made 
the pilgrimage to present such water to their friends to be 
used for the same purposes. It is considered a very meritorious 
act to provide a poor person with grave-clothing on his death. 

At Fez, while the body is being washed and dressed, a 
band of scribes who have been brought from Stdi Frftj are 
making recitations from the Koran in the open centre of 
the house ; and after they have received payment and gone 
away they are succeeded by another band of scribes, who 
continue the recitations until the body is carried out of the 
house. If it remains there overnight and the family of the 
deceased is fairly well-off, the whole Koran is recited in the 
room where his body is lying, often in the presence of his 
family. I was told that the object of the recitations is to 
prevent Sitan from troubling him; the devil may even make 
the dead man sit up just as though he were alive. Not 
infrequently men belonging to the mwdlin d-ddlil are also 
called in to recite in the presence of the deceased portions of 
the book Dala’il al-yairat of al-Jazuli, whose followers they 
arc. If the dead person belonged to a religious order it is 
the custom both in Fez and elsewhere to invite members of 
his tdifa to his house, where they form a ring round the 
corpse and sing and kdiredi^ii in the usual manner, but 
refrain from playing, or, in the case of ‘Esiwa, IJmadsa, 
and Jilila, do nothing more than recite their 

VOL. II 2 G 
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Al Tangier the washing and dressing of the body arc 
likewise accompanied with recitations from the Koran in the 
centre of the house. The whole Koran may be recited on 
this occasion and the Burdah and a portion of the Dala’Il 
al-!yairat as well ; but at a poor man’s funeral the whole 
performance will be restricted to the recitation of the 36th, 
the 67th, or the 20th chapter of the Koran—^the suratu yd sm, 
the suratu 'l-mulk (generally called fc^drak), or the suratu 
td hd —^followed by the usual If the interment of the 

deceased is postponed till the day after he died, the whole 
Koran may be recited at night, or also l-fedya l-kbtra or 
l-fidya s-sgira ; the former consists of the first part of the 
creed repeated seventy thousand times with the second part 
added after each hundred, and the latter of the prayer for 
the Prophet (salat' 'dl n-nbt) repeated one thousand times. 
I was told that the object of the recitations made by the 
scribes is to keep off evil spirits. If the family of the deceased 
can afford it, the scribes are entertained with sAksH and meat 
before the bier is carried out, and alms of food and money 
are also given to the poor who have gatlicred at the house. 

In country places, also, recitations from the Koran are 
frequently made while the dead body is still in the house 
or tent. There may be such recitations during the day or, 
if the deceased person is buried on the day after his death, 
at night. Among the Ait Tems&mhn scribes arc reciting 
the tabdrak while the body is being washed and dressed, 
but no recitations are made at night. The case is different 
among the Ait Wary 9 .ger and the Ait Sadden, as also in the 
yiaina, if the family can afford to employ scribes for nightly 
recitations. In Andjra and among the Bni 'Aros these 
recitations may comprise the whole of the Koran,^ but may 
also be restricted to the yd sin alone, and the scribes are 
entertained with kAsksd. In the Garbiya the food with 
which the scribes are served before the body is carried away 
must be taken to them in one dish at a time only, and the 
empty dishes must likewise be removed one by one, lest there 
should be another death in the house before long. Among 
the Ulad Bti'aziz and the Amanuz and at Aglu, on the other 
^ Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, op. at. p. 141 (Habt.). 
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hand, there are no recitations of the Koran either by day 
or night while the body of the deceased is lying in his old 
home. 

If the burial is put off till the following day the body 
is left alone in the room after the scribes have gone away, 
or an enclosure is made for it in the tent; among the Ul&d 
Bfl'aztz it is placed along the back of the tent and hidden 
by a curtain. A candle or two and sometimes as many 
as four candles, or an oil-lamp, are left burning in the room 
or close to the corpse throughout the night. In Andjra 
some salt may be strewn on the candles ; and at Fez the 
light was expressly said to serve as a protection against the 
jnun. Among the Ait Tcms&man it must be left to burn 
itself out.^ The room may be fumigated with benzoin or 
gum-lemon. In many places a dagger or some other object 
of steel or iron is put on the abdomen of the dead body (Fez, 
Tangier, Andjra, Bni ‘Aro§); among the Ait Sadden a 
ploughshare (Jagursd) is used for this purpose. It is said 
lo be done to prevent the abdomen from swelling; but I 
have also been told that its object is to keep away Sitan or 
the jnun (Fez, Andjra, Bni ‘Aro?). The Amanuz prevent 
swelling by placing a. lump of earth over the navel. 

The time when the deceased is buried depends on the 
hour of his death. In Fez and the hliaina, if a person died 
before he is generally interred on the same day, but 

if he died at a later hour the burial is as a rule put off till the 
next morning. At Fez and Tangier nobody is buried after 
sunset; but the UlSd Bil'azlz and the Bni ‘Aro§ inter people 
even after it has become dark. In Andjra, if the death took 
place before 'dsar, the body is if possible buried on the same 
day, unless the deceased was a wealthy man and his family 
want to give him an unusually fine funeral; but it is con¬ 
sidered bad to keep a corpse in the house longer than is 
necessary. The dead person is said to be anxious to be 
buried as soon as possible and to “complain of his family” 
if it is not done. Among the Ait Waryiger there is the 

^ Cf. Michaux-Bcllaire, op. cit. p. 141 :—“ La bougie allum6e pour 
le lavage du corps continue k bruler jusqu’a ce qu’elle soit conaumce: 
on nt Viteint pas 
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opposite belief; the departed is too fond of his old homo to 
like to be hurried into the grave, though his people want to 
bury him quickly. The burial is among them postponed 
till the following day even if the death occurred shortly after 
mid-day, and it is said never to take place after 'dsar. Among 
the Ait Sddden it may be put off till the next day though the 
person died in the morning—^if the grave-clothes are not 
ready before then or if some near relative living in another 
village could not otherwise attend the funeral or if the 
cemetery is too distant, which may be the case because there 
is not a cemetery in the vicinity of every village. On the 
other hand it also happens that a person who died after 
^Asar is buried on the same day, if everything is ready for 
the funeral and the cemetery is not far off; and poor people 
who have no near relatives are even buried after sunset. 
But as the Ait SaddSn consider prayer indispensable at a 
burial—a view which is not universally shared—and no 
prayer must be said for some half an hour before sunset, 
nobody is buried at that time. The Igllwa and the Amanuz 
also refrain from burying anybody when the sun is going to 
set, though they bury people after sunset and the latter even 
after it has become dark. 

At Fez, before the body is taken to the grave, the relatives 
and friends of the deceased assemble in the house ; and 
many other'people, though only men, gather in the street 
outside to join the procession. The body of a man is carried 
out of the house on a'palmetto mat and is then, with 

the mat, placed in a bier waiting at the door. The 

body of a woman or a, child, on the other hand, is put inside 
a yellow coffin (fdhAf) made of wood, before it is carried to 
the bier. When an old man’s body is taken out of the 
house, some ngdgef (sing, nggdfd )—^free negresses whose 
business is to assist women on festive occasions and especially 
to attend weddings—^trill the sgdrif, having been hired for 
this purpose ; it is said to be a mark of respect, as there is 
baraka in an old man. At Fez and everywhere else the body 
is carried out of the house head foremost. At Tangier it is 
generally placed in the bier {mAljimer) before it is carried out, 
and a flag brought from some shrine is often spread over the 
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lilankcl with which it is covered. If the fomily of the 
deceased is sufficiently wcll-ofr, the body of a woman or a 
child, and sometimes also that of a grown-up man, is laid in 
a coffin {q&jdr), which has been painted with saffron, and 
the coffin is placed in the bier; but this is not done with a 
very small child, who is carried to the grave in the arms of a 
man. In any case a youngish woman, whether married or 
not, has her bier or coffin distinguished by an arched erection 
of cane, covered with white cotton and decorated with silk 
handkerchiefs and two or three belts. This is called an 
'ammariya, like the decorated cage in which a bride is taken 
to her new home. When a person has a house built for him, 
he often tells the builders to make the entrance door of the 
house so wide that a bier and an ‘ammdriya can be taken 
through it. At the funeral of an unmarried person or a 
woman who is with child, one of the women trills the Bgdrlf 
when the body is carried out, as if it were a wedding. If the 
deceased was a married man and his widow is with child, 
she places her belt on the cover alongside the body, in 
case she has not previously given birth to a child. 

In Andjra, too, the m4^mel, or bier, of an unmarried 
girl is decorated as an 'ammariya, and the sgdrit' is trilled 
when her body is carried out; and the latter is also done in 
the case of a bachelor.'^ The pregnancy of a woman who has 
lost her husband is announced in the same way as at Tangier ; 
and a similar custom is found among other Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes ® and the Rifians of Tems3.man. In Andjra 
the bier is set down in the yard outside the house with the 
face of the dead person turned towards Mecca ; scribes 
recite the t‘abdrak and in many cases the Bfirdah as well; 
and a meal of kAsksH and meat is served there to them and 
the other people.^ Among the Bni ‘Aros the Bffrdah and 
the sdlka are on this occasion recited at the funeral of a rich 
man and the yd sin at that of a poor one, and a meal is 
likewise served in the yard or, if the family is poor, bread 
and dried figs are given to all who are present. Among 
the same mountaineers it is the custom to put myrtle sprigs 

^ Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit. p. 143 (Habt). 

® Ibid. p. 142 (Habtl. ® Cf. ibid. p. 141 (Habt). 
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underneath the dead body before it is carried away, Both 
among them and in Andjra it is considered necessary lliat 
the washing board should have been removed before the 
bier with the corpse is carried out of the house, since ollicr- 
wise there would soon be another death in the family. 

Among the Ait Waryiger, also, the bier, after being 
carried out of the house by four men including some member 
of the family, is placed in the yard (aggag), from which all 
the animals have been previously removed so as not to see 
or hear the dead person; it is believed that he is weeping 
and that animals can hear it, though men can not, and that 
they would become sorry if they heard it. The scribes 
recite the fiegb yastadsiriitta, contained in the fourth chapter 
of the Koran {suratu ‘n~nisd’), and nobody is then allowed 
either to weep or talk. After the r-ecitation all the people 
make Jdtlka^ one of the scribes asking God to be merciful 
to the dead person and to bestow his blessings on the living, 
Four persons take hold of the bier, and the women begin to 
cry. But if the departed was a bachelor or an unmarried 
girl one of the women, instead of crying, trills the sg^rUt 
here called sriwriwfn. Before the bier is carried out of 
the house a meal of meat and bread made of barley without 
yeast is served in the yard to the scribes and all others who 
are there on this occasion. But many persons do not like 
to partake of food served at a funeral, as such food is said 
to remain in the stomach for forty days. 

Among the Ul^d BCi'aziz the bier {mis§n ; in Mazagan 
called marfa'') with the body is taken out, not through the 
entrance of the tent, but through an aperture in its back. 
Among them also the zgdrlt is trilled on this occasion if the 
deceased was a bachelor or a grown-up girl. In the yidina 
the carriers stop just outside the threshold and raise the bier 
three times and put it twice on the ground; otherwise 
the bg.s would remain in the house and another of its inhabit¬ 
ants would soon diq. If the deceased was a married man 
and his widow is with child, she passes once underneath the 
bier when it is raised, so that the people' may know that the 
child to which she will give birth was begotten by her husband. 
Sometimes the Biardah, or part of it, is recited outside the 
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door by scribes, who arc remunerated with money laid down 
on the corpse. Among the Ail Sadden the corpse is carried 
out of the Irousc or tent by the Jql and two or three other men, 
and is then, outside the entrance, tied to a stretcher (Jseb^.er) 
consisting of two longitudinal and two transversal poles 
with no board between them and no legs. Four women take 
hold of the stretcher and lift it over their heads three times, 
each time putting it down again on the ground. They then 
lift it a fourth time, but not so high, when it is seized by four 
men, who place the projecting parts of the transversal poles 
on their shoulders or necks and carry it away. If the 
deceased was a young unmarried person, whether bachelor 
or girl, they have not proceeded many steps before one or 
two women trill the zgdrit (as^rf). If the deceased was a 
married man and his widow is with child, she passes three 
times in succession under the stretcher while the men are 
walking along with it. When the body was carried out of 
the house or tent the animals had been removed from the 
place I and subsequently any herd or flock which happens 
to meet the funeral procession is driven away, as it is con¬ 
sidered bad for the animals to come near a corpse. 

The dead body is carried to the cemetery head foremost. 
In Fez, Marrdksh, and some other towns, it is carried by 
professional bearers, called zerz^ya, Siyydla, otr^ffa'a ; 
but in Tangier, Tetuan, and smaller towns, as well as in 
country places, the bearers arc friends of the deceased and 
other persons, who relieve each other one by one at frequent 
intervals, desirous to perform a good deed by carrying the 
corpse. Everywhere it is considered meritorious to accom¬ 
pany a dead person to his grave ; there is charity in every 
step —hull Jmlfa b ^qsdna. At Fez, Tangier, and other 
towns no women take part in the procession, and the same 
is very frequently the case in the country—for example, in 
Andjra and among the Bni ‘Arcs and other Arabic-speaking 
mountain tribes, *■ among the Rifians of the AiJ Waryflger 
and Temsiman, and among the Shlob of the Amanuz and 
IgHwa; whereas among the Ul§.d Bu'aziz and the Ait 
Sadden the women walk behind the men, wailing as before 
1 See also Michaux-Bellaire, op. cit. p. 141 (Habt). 
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and even scratching their faces. 'Fhe procession may 
include one or several slaves who belonged to the deci'ased 
but were freed by his will; and in walking along, such a slave 
holds the certificate of fi'cedom aloft in a cleft bamboo stick.^ 
Custom varies as to the order in which the participants in 
the procession walk.® At Tangier it was formerly the rule 
that the male mourners and friends went first, before the 
bier, but now they walk behind it and the other people ahead 
of it. In many other places the procession is headed by a 
band of scribes, and after them come the men carrying the 
corpse (Andjra, Bni ‘Aros, Ul&d Bfi'aztz, Amanuz) ; but 
among the Ait Waryfiger the bearers go first, after them the 
scribes, and then the other men and boys. The pace of the 
procession varies ; among the Ait Sddden it is faster than 
at Fez, among the Ait TemsSman slower than at Tangier. 
While walking along the men are generally singing the 
profession of the faith; but another funeral chant, which 
is used instead of it by the T'ijantyin, is Sub^dn AUdh tva 
l-bamdu H lldh wd Id ildha ilia lldhn alldhil akbdr, tod 
bdula wd l§ qdwwdfa illd bi ll&h, " Lauded be God and the 
praise be to God, there is no god but God, God is most great; 
there is neither power nor strength but with God ”. In towns, 
if the body is carried to the cemetery at the hour of the mid-day 
or the afternoon prayer, it is taken to the btl’ l-gndie, or 
mortuary chapel attached to a mosque, where a fqi leads the 
congregation in the prayer for the dead, faldf l-jandea^ with 
its four repetitions of the takbir said without prostration. 

If the body is heavy for its size, keeping back as it were 
those who carry it, the deceased is supposed to be unwilling 
to leave this world (Fez), or it is said of him that he must have 
been a bad man (Tangier). In some country places it is 
believed that if an accident happens to the bier on the way 
to the cemetery (Ulad Bfi'azlz), or if the funeral procession 
stops (Ait Warydger), somebody else in the village will soon 
die. Among the Ait Waryiger, when the procession passes 
a house, some water is thrown from it on the bier and the 

Cf. Meakin, The Moors (London, 1902), p. 380; Emily, Shareefa 
of Wazan, My Life Story (London, 1911), p, 157. 

® See also Meakin, op. cit, p. 380. 
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men carrying il, in order to avert the pollution of death from 
the house. Among the Ait Temsftman water is poured on 
the road in front of the procession ; and if it is to pass a 
house in which there is a sick person he has to be removed, as 
otherwise he would die. At Tangier it is believed that if it 
passes a house in which there is a woman in childbed, either 
the mother or the child will die.^ At Fez boys who see a 
funeral coming in the street hasten to cover their heads so as 
not to be affected with ringworm. But it is generally con¬ 
sidered good fal to meet a funeral. Once when I was sitting 
in a house together with two Shl6h and a funeral procession 
happened to pass, our conversation was at once interrupted. 
They said that in similar circumstances people who arc 
having a meal stop eating, and that a person who is sitting 
out-of-doors has to stand up. All this is common custom 
in Sus and among the Iglfwa, as well as at Tangier and 
Mazagan, but not at Fez. 

On the arrival at the cemetery (Arab, l-mqdbar^ l-mddina 
dydl l~mqdbar [tlidina], l-ma'm6ra [Ul&d BtVaztz]; Berb. 
asm4al [IgHwa ; Amanuz, who also call it ddmmar], isndal 
[Aij Sddden], time^Un [At Ubajiti], imddran [AitWSryftgfer], 
imdran [TemsEman]) the bier is placed at the side of the 
grave (Arab. qbar\ Berb. Idqbar or tiglmmi ["house"; 
Amanuz], or lAqbar [Igllwa], tin^alt [Ail SaddSn], 

[At UbaJjti], andar [Ail Wary&^er], andif 
[Temsiman]), and the prayer for the dead is said, unless it 
has been already done at a mosque; among the Ul3.d 
Bfi'azlz, however, there is no prayer if the interment 
takes place between ’d?ar and sunset, and elsewhere if 
it does so shortly before sunset. The Amanuz, on the other 
hand, consider it so necessary that prayer should be said for 
a dead person that if no fqt can be found to do it at the 
funeral it has to be done afterwards. Among the same tribe 
the/f 2 , when saying the prayer, holds in his right hand some 
earth, which he afterwards places underneath the head of 
the corpse in the grave. In some places the body is, before 
the prayer, removed from the bier and laid on the earth 
which has been dug up from the grave (Ulid Bii'aziz), and 
^ See su^ra, ii. 386. 
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this muisl be done even though the digging luis only begun 
(Ail Sadden). In Andjra myrtle sprigs are iiut at thi' 
bottom of the grave, and among the Ait Sadden seven fresh 
palmetto leaves ; the myrtle has the scent of Paradise, which 
is liked by the angels, and there is baraka in the palmetto. 
Among the Bni 'Aros and at Tangier there arc also people 
who lay such leaves in the grave, but in the latter place a 
palmetto mat {Sidddjd) is the proper thing to put underneath 
the body to protect it from the earth with its stones. The 
body of a woman is placed in the grave under the shelter 
of a hdy^kt and if she has been carried to the grave in a coffin 
she is also buried in it, though the blanket covering it is 
removed. The body is laid in the grave on its right side 
with the face turned towards Mecca, the shroud is opened at 
head and foot, other bandages are also untied, and in the 
case of a man the " turban ” which has been drawn over the 
face is removed fi'om it. Among the Ail Wfiryilger and the 
Ait TemsSman ih&fqz fills his hand with earth and keeps it 
closed over the dead person’s face, reciting in a low voice 
a chapter of the Koran, one of his own choice, and, still 
continuing the recitation, strews the earth on the face anti 
on the shroud coverirtg the other parts of the btidy ; but if 
water from the well Zemzem is available ho sprinkles the 
face and the shroud with the water instead of earth, and in 
such a case no recitation from the Koran is made. Among 
the Ait Warain, at the burial of a sucking-child, it is the 
custom for the mother to press a few drops of milk from her 
breast into a snail-shell and put it upon the infant’s head, 
saying, “ O my child, here is the milk I owe you ”. Then 
her breasts will get dry and she will be able to conceive again. 

Boards or flat atones—called in Arabic Idl^d and in Berber 
Idl^ud (Ait Sddden), (Temsftman), tkfafn (Amanuz) 

—are placed across the ledges formed by the narrow trough, at 
the bottom of the grave, in which the body is lying, without 
touching it. Their number should be an odd one—^three, five, 
seven, or nine, according to their size; if, for example, four 
were sufficient to cover the body, a small one would neverthe¬ 
less be added in order to avoid the even number (Ait Sadden). 
Among the AiJ Waryiger seven boards are used, and they 
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h('Iit’vc that if this nuuiher were excoeded there would soon 
be another death. In several tribes it is the custom that 
when the sextons (Arab. Jjdffdra ; Berb. imSngdsSn [Ait 
Sadden]) are filling the grave everybody present throws a 
handful of earth into it, which is considered a meritorious 
act (Aglu, Ait Sadden, At Ubaliti). This is not the custom 
at Tangier, but there some persons acquire merit by throwing 
three handfuls of earth into the grave. It is considered 
necessary that all the earth which has been dug up should be 
put back into the grave or placed on the top of it (IJiaina, 
Bni ‘Arcs), and this is said to be a very compulsory rule 
(Ait Sadden). In Andjra I was told that if two hoes knock 
against each other while the grave is being filled, somebody 
else in the village will soon die. In order to prevent the 
earth from sliding down, the mound is surrounded with a ring 
of stones. These stones must be put side by side and none 
on the top of another (Ait Sadden) ; in the I;Ii^ina it is 
Ijcliovcd that otherwise the has would remain in the house 
of the deceased, and the same rule is observed by the women 
and children who on the third day add two more rings of 
stones on the grave. Among the AiJ Sddden the stones are 
brought to the cemetery on animals ; and it is said that if 
there is not room for all of them in the circle, somebody in 
the village will die before long. 

On this occasion water is very generally poured or 
sprinkled on the grave, at least if the earth is dry, and 
frequently on neighbouring graves as well; yet there are 
exceptions to the rule (Aglu, Xems^man). Among the Ait 
Waryi^er water is poured on the grave either when closed 
or on the following morning ; and if any water is loft from 
the occasion when the body was washed, it is taken to the 
cemetery to be poured out together with the other water. 
As to the meaning of the custom of watering the graVe I have 
heard different opinions. By making the earth compact it 
prevents an obnoxious smell from rising out of the grave and 
flies from entering into it. It makes God merciful to the 
deceased (Andjra). It quenches the thirst of the ants, and 
when they drink the water it is as though it were drunk by 
the dead person himself (Tangier). In Dukkala I was told 
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that “ the grave is Ihirsly ’’ ; tny informant said that lie did 
not know whclhci- the water poured on it was drunk hy the 
deceased or by angels, but he was sure that somebody 
drank it. In many places the sextons wash their hands over 
the grave^ after it has been filled (liiaina, Bni ‘Aro?, At 
Uba^ti, Amanuz), and if water is very scarce this may even 
be the only water rite performed at the grave (Ait Saddfn). 
Sometimes the other men present do the same (tiiW.), and 
sometimes the sextons wash the hoes there, as well as their 
hands (At Uba^ti). In the Garbtya the hdy^k with which 
the body was covered is sprinkled with water at the grave. 
An upright stone, or sometimes a board, is placed at the 
head of the grave, and very frequently another one at the 
foot j such a stone or board, or that at the head only, is 
called in Arabic l-m^^hdd or ^-^dked, “ the witness ”, and 
in Berber Bahdd (Ait Sadden), ddmenmit (Aii Waryftger), 
or tamevauit (Tt'ms&man). A woman’s grave is dis¬ 
tinguished at Tangier by three cuts in the top of the stone or 
board at the foot of the grave, among the Bni ‘Aro^ by 
one cut. Among the Amanuz the headstone is placed 
transversely on the grave of a man and longitudinally on 
that of a woman. The same is the case with the upright 
stone among the Ait SiddSn and in the IJidina, whore there 
is only one such stone on a grave; and in the I^iAina it is 
put at the head of the grave of a man and at the foot of that 
of a woman. On the interment of a woman the Ail, SaddSn 
place behind the headstone, outside the stones encircling 
the grave, the skin-sack {ahre^) which she had under her 
head when she died ; but the wool or clothes with which it 
was stuffed have for the sake of economy been replaced by 
straw, and for a similar reason an old and discarded aj}re^ 
was, previous to her death, substituted for the one used before. 
Among the Ait Waryiger the bamboo cane with which the 
body was measured is broken and the pieces are put on the 
grave. Elsewhere it is placed unbroken along the top of it 
and is left there (Andjra, Bni ‘Aro?, Amanuz), at Tangier 
for three days only. In the last-mentioned place it is con¬ 
sidered necessary that this measure {l-qid^ de l-miyif), 
should be made of fresh bamboo so as to impart life to 
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the dead body, and for the same reason myrtle sprigs arc 
put along the top of the grave above the chest of the deceased. 
The Amanuz cover the grave with branches of the thorny 
lotus tree (^azUggar) and large stones as a protection 
against jackals and other beasts of prey, and leave them 
there for four months and ten days. So also the Ait Tem- 
sS.man put thorny branches or plants on the grave, but remove 
them when forty days have passed. 

Recitations from the Koran are made at the grave, 
commencing after the body has been put into it and covered 
with the la}i,d. The yd sin is most frequently recited on this 
occasion. It may be followed by the dyatu 'l-kursl and the 
so-called fiawatHm l-haqara, the last dyah of the second 
chapter ; but the t’abdrak or the ,^d hd is also recited together 
with, or instead of, the yd sin. The recitation ends with 
the siiratu 'l-i^ld^, which is commonly repeated three times. 
In some places even the whole Koran is, in the case of a 
wealthy man, gone through at his burial. After the recita¬ 
tion fdtha is made. At Fez some man who has baraka, a 
shercef or a fql, then says, L~kamdu li Udhi rdbbi l-dlamln, 
“ The praise be to God, the lord of the worlds ", at the same 
time moving his hands down his face and kissing them as 
they pass the mouth ; and the same is done by the other 
men or some of them. At Tangier the people say after the 
fdi’ka has been made, Qddm li lldh u mpn jd li ll3h, " Steps 
for the sake of God and he who came [did it] for the sake of 
God”. In the IJiaina thesays to the people, Ansdrf^ 
irkdmkum llah, "Go away, may God be merciful to you". 
Among the Ulid Bfi'aztz the women again cry and scratch 
their faces. 

While the recitations are made and afterwards, food is 
in many places given to the people who are assembled at 
the grave. At Tangier bread and figs are distributed, in 
Andjra and among the Bni 'Kxosffqir {ftdyqr) —bread made 
without yeast—and figs, or only flair (Andjra) ; this is 
called in Andjra l-ftqir 4e n-n‘di de l-miyif. Among the At 
Uba[}ti figs are given at the grave, especially to the children, 
as ssafqai, or alms, and in default of figs small pieces of 
bread. The Ait Warain give bread and figs at the grSjVe if. 
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contrary to the general rule, no s^ksA with meat is served 
after the burial in the house of mourning. Among the 
Amanuz dates, figs, almonds, and bread arc distiibuted ; 
while at Aglu an even more substantial meal, consisting of 
siksi^ with meat and bread with butter and honey, may be 
served at the giave. Among the Ait Temsaman a meal 
which has been previously prepared in the house of mourning 
is offered to the scribes and all other persons present at the 
grave. At Fez money is distributed among the poor who 
have assembled there. 

Before the hoes (Arab, fisdn, sing, fas ; Bcrb. igelzajft, 
sing, agelsim (AmanQz, Iglfwa), igfszdmdn, sing, ag^zsim 
[Ait Sadden], tyzzam, sing, ayzztm [At Uba^ii], irizdm, 
sing, arizitn [Temsaman]) with which the grave was dug arc 
carried back from the cemetery, the heads may have to be 
removed from the handles, turned upside down, and then 
put back in this position (fjidina, Ail SAdden, Ai UbiUjti),'' 
In the tlidina this is said to be done in order that the may 
not return to the house and cause another death. Among 
the At Ubdbti the heads must remain reversed till the 
following morning, lest some person in the lent to which i he 
hoe belongs should die. Among the Ail SAddSn the hoes 
must not be taken into a house or tent nor be used for any 
kind of work for three days after the burial; while among the 
Amanuz neither the hoes nor any basket {iaryalt) or spade 
{tamadirt) employed for the digging or filling of the grave 
must be used for the same period. The Ait Teras&man put 
the hoes on the roof of the house and leave them there 
likewise for three days, and they do the same with the 
isinna, or wooden implement with which the earth is pushed 
into the grave when it is filled in, and with the or 

net made of esparto or hemp, in which the body was carried 
to the grave, in case there was no bier in the village. In 
Andjra the bier is taken back to the mosque upside down 
so that It may not be needed soon again. In the Hiaina it 
is left on the grave till the third day, when it is brought back 
by the women who then visit the grave ; and among the 

^ See also Destaing, J^iude sur le dialecte berbkre des Ait Seghrottchen 
(Pans, igao), p. li. 
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Bni ‘Aro§ it is left there until it is required for another 
funeral. 

In many places the people who have attended a funeral 
must not go tjack the same way as they came (Fez, ^-lidina, 
Ait Sadden, Ait Warain) ; if they did, the merit in their 
steps to the grave would be cancelled by the homeward 
steps along the same route (Fez). Among the Aj Ubahti 
they may go back the same way, but they must on no account 
enter anybody else’s tent on their way home, as this would 
carry evil with it. Among the Ait Sadden they must all 
go to the dwelling of the dead person’s family before they 
return to their own homes ; but sometimes a person who has 
attended a funeral goes directly to the house or tent of an 
enemy in order to cause him harm, without telling him, of 
course, whence he came. Among the Ulid Bu'aziz the whole 
company likewise go to the dwelling of the deceased, and 
there they purify themselves by dipping their fingers into the 
flour contained in a palmetto tray {pnaidfm(i) which has been 
placed on the roof of the tent, so as not to carry the contagion 
of death into their tents. There is a similar custom among 
the Mnti§a.ra and the Ait N^|6r. Among the Ait Wardin, 
if persons who have attended a funeral do not go from the 
cemetery to the house of mourning, they must walk about 
for a while before entering their own dwellings. At Fez 
the female guests, after leaving the house of the deceased, 
must not enter any other house on their way home, lest 
somebody there should die. 

Before leaving the cemetery the family of the deceased 
may have to settle with persons who have performed some 
particular function at the funeral. In towns the sextons, 
scribes, and professional bearers are paid for their services. 
The same is the case with the professional wailing-women 
at Mazagan,^ but not among the Ul§.d Bfl'aziz. In the 

^ Hired wailing - women are also mentioned by Diego de Torres, 
Relacion del origen y mcesso de los Xarifes (Sevilla, 1586), p. 263 ; 
Pidou de St. Olon, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco (London, 
1695)1 P- 53 ; Windus, A Journey to Meqvinez (London, 1725), p. 52 ; 
Braithwaite, The History of the Revolutions in the Empire of Morocco, 
upon the Death of the late Emperor Muley Ishmael (London, 1729), 
p. 364 ; Host, op. cit. p. 117. 
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country the scribes are paid among nearly all the trilios with 
whose funeral customs I am acquainted. The IgHwa, 
however, make an exception, while among the Amanuz they 
in some cases receive a small sum of money but in other cases 
nothing. In Dukk^la I was told that there are scribes who 
refuse payment, because every service rendered a dead 
person gratuitously will be rewarded by God. In some 
tribes the sextons are or may be paid, even though they do 
not claim any wages (Bni ‘Aros, Andjra, At Ubd^ti), but 
these cases seem to be rather exceptional; and there are no 
hired bearers in the country. The washers of the body are 
paid in towns and many places in the country-(Bni ‘Aros, 
Andjra, IJiaina, Ait Sadden, At Ubahti, Ait Wary^ger), 
but in other places they do their work gratuitously (UlS.d 
Btl'aziz, Iglfwa, Amanuz, Aglu). Among the Ait Waryi^cr 
the clothes of the dead person are taken to the cemetery and 
given to the Jql and the other scribes, who sell them on the 
spot and divide the money they get for them, as. well as the 
other money given to them by the family. The latlcr are 
afraid of using them, said a man from a neighbouring tribe, 
the Ait Tems9.man, but among his own people there is no 
such fear. Very frequently the clothes of the deceased arc 
given away in charity or sold. 

When all other persons have left the cemetery the fql 
remains there to perform an important function. On the 
first night the dead person spends in his grave—called 
lUf l-wqljkdiniyat or “ the night of solitude ”—he is supposed 
to be visited by angels, who come and examine him and, if 
they find fault with him, punish him by flogging. At Fez 
these so-called mldih swdl, or “ angels of asking ”, are, in 
agreement with the general Muhammadan belief, said to be 
Sidna • Ndkir and MUnkir, but most people speak of the 
former only. The scribes of Dukkala arc somewhat un¬ 
certain as to their number ; I was told that the s-swql, 
“ the friends of asking ”, may be three or two or only one— 
who can know ? But the questions were said to be asked 
in the grave, and the punishment inflicted, by Sidna ‘Azrain, 
that is ‘Azra’il, the angel of death, mentioned in the Koran 
under the title of malaku 'l-maut, who comes to a man at the 
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hour of death to carry his soul away from the body.’- The 
same popular belief is found elsewhere (Tangier, Aif 
WarySger) ; at Marraksh I was told that the angel 'Azrain 
examines the dead in their graves and, if dissatisfied with 
the answers, beats them with an iron rod. It is thus of great 
importance that the dead person should know how to answer 
the questions put to him, and it is in order to instruct him in 
this that the fqi remains at the grave. He bows down over 
it and, in giving his instructions, addresses the deceased as 
the son or daughter of such or such a woman, mentioning 
the mother’s name only. The answers may before the 
interment have been written on a paper, and this so-called 
msdula put underneath the dead person’s head when he was 
buried, but this does not make the oral instruction of the 
fgi superfluous. He should answer his examiner thus : 
Alldhu rabbi ivd l-isldmu dim tva l-ka'batu qibl&tl wd 
l-qor'dnu imdmi wd MdJf.ammddun ndbiyi, "Allah is my 
Lord and Islam is my religion and the Ka'bah is my qiblah 
and the Koran is my director and Muljammad is my prophet ’' 
It is said that if the dead man was a scribe the Koran will 
give the answers on his behalf (Ul&d Bfi'Sziz, Tangier, Aij 
WSryft^er); and that a man who has fallen in the holy war, 
and a woman who has died in child-bed (Ait Wary9.^er), as 
also a person who has died on a Thursday after 'd^ar or on 
a Friday (Tangier), will entirely escape the examination in 
the grave. On the other hand, the absence of burial, for 
example, in the case of a person who has been drowned, 
does not exempt the deceased from examination on the first 
night after his death. 

In some parts of the country I found the belief that the 
dead person is examined on the first night, even though he 
still remains in his home (Ulid Bfi'aziz, Ait Waryiger). 
Among the Iglfwa there was a woman who spent the night 
in the room where her mother was dying. In the middle of 
the night ‘Azrain came and examined the mother and found 
that she was a sinner. He beat her with his iron rod until 
she became ashes, but then he poured a little water on the 
ashes and she became herself again; and he went on 
^ Koran, xxxii. ii. 
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maltreating her till the hour of the morning prayer. The 
daughter saw all this, and was so frightened that her hair 
turned white. 

The burial may put an end to certain taboos and Ije 
followed by a funeral banquet on the same day. Among the 
Ulid Bii'aztz, if a person dies in the morning, nobody in the 
village should make a fire or eat or work until he is buried, 
with the exception that in the tent of his family a loaf of 
bread is made and given to the children to cat before the 
burial “ in order to remove the earth from the mouth of the 
dead person " Again, if he dies after ‘dsaf the inhabitants 
of the other tents may make a fire, but not those of his own. 
When the people come back from the cemetery the family 
are supplied with siksit and meat or fowl by neighbours, and 
they all eat together. If any portion of this food is left it 
is not taken back to the tent from which it was brought, but 
is thrown away at some place outside the village. On this 
occasion the family of the deceased prepare no food. But if 
the burial took place in the earlier part of the day lh(‘y give 
in the evening a supper, called to the scribes and the 

men and women of the village, and if it took place at uiglit 
they give the supper on the following evening. The sSksfl 
served on this occasion must not have been cooked more 
than once—otherwise it is usually cooked twice—^Icst some¬ 
body else should die before long. On the same night the 
scribes recite the whole Koran in the tent. A scribe belong¬ 
ing to the Ulid Fraj in Dukkila told mo that if the funeral 
supper is omitted the dead person’s mouth will be full of 
earth. 

In the IJiaina, also, no work is done in the village until 
the burial is over, but there is no prohibition of making a 
fire or eating previous to it. On the return from the cemetery 
the people are entertained in the house of mourning with a 
meal, partly consisting of food brought by the condolers. 
The 0am (sSMsH) with meat which is served on this occasion 
should be prepared by old women who have not defiled their 
fingers by scratching their faces. The scribes who read the 
Koran are served first, and money is given to them. 

Among the Ait Sddden no food is prepared in the house 
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or tent where the death occurred before the burial, unless 
it is postponed till the following morning and there are little 
children in the family, in which ease some bread is made for 
them ; but nobody else must eat of this bread. In the other 
households of the village food may be cooked before the 
burial; but the villagers refrain from work even after its 
conclusion, till the end of the day, and it is believed that if 
anybody worked before then he would have to suffer for it. 
On the return from the cemetery the people bring food to 
the family of the deceased, who partake of it together with 
those who brought it and the guests from other villages. 
But on the evening of the same day or, if the burial took place 
in the morning, even as early as 'd^ar, the dead person’s 
family entertain the other people with sSks'd and meat. 
This meal is called aslant uwdhal, “ the gulp of earth ”, 
because the deceased is supposed to have a bile of it and, 
if it is not served, to have a bite of earth instead; hence his 
family arc anxious to serve it at an early hour. There is 
merit in partaking of this meal; but many people neverthe¬ 
less abstain from it for fear that it might have been prepared 
by some woman who has scratched her face, although no such 
woman ought to have had anything to do with the preparation 
of it. No tea must be drunk on this occasion, because tea 
means pleasure. Poor people who cannot afford to entertain 
the villagers with a supper in their home simply send a 
dish of siksit to the mosque of the village, unless they are 
so destitute that even this is beyond their means. Among 
the Ait Warain, also, a funeral meal, consisting of siksH and 
meat, is generally served in the house of mourning, but tea 
is avoided. Among the Ait Ydsi, as we have noticed in 
another connection, all grinding of corn is forbidden on the 
day of death, and also on the following day if the burial has 
to be postponed till then ; and this prohibition refers not 
only to the dead person’s own village but to neighbouring 
villages as well, if inhabited by relatives.^ 

Among the At Ubahti no work is done in the village, and 
the family of the deceased neither make a fire nor eat, before 
he is buried. But on the evening of the day of the burial 

1 Supra, ii. 245. 
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they enlertfiin all the men of the village with a meal con¬ 
sisting of siksH with the meat of a sheep or goat which has 
been slaughtered for the occasion. This supper is called 
aminsi " the supper of earth ”, and the dead person is 
also supposed to partake of it. Among the Iglfwa the family 
of the deceased give a meal, consisting of a kind of hard 
porridge called tarwait (in Aglu, where it is not served at 
funerals, called tag'Alld), either in their house or in the 
mosque of the village ; but there are persons who do not 
like to partake of it, considering it forbidden food. The 
family themselves are too sad to eat on this occasion. For the 
same reason, I was told, they refrain from making butter 
of the milk obtained on the day when the death occurred ; 
it is not allowed to curd but is drunk fresh. 

In many places, on the other hand, there is no general 
funeral banquet after the burial on the same day. In 
Andjra and among the Aij Waryftger the family of the 
deceased, if in good circumstances, may ask the scribes to 
come back to the house to recite the /6dya or to make 
recitations from the Koran or even to read the whole of it 
during the night, and a meal—in Andjra called f-pd'dm {fe 
'dia l-qhar —^is given to them ; but' this meal forms part of 
their fee. Nor is there any funeral meal with invited guests 
among the Ait Temsiman, Bni ‘Aro§, or AmanQz, nor at 
Tangier or Fez. At Tangier the family of the dead person 
is in the evening supplied with food by friends, and has 
supper with them. 

At Fez, also, the persons who live in the house of the 
deceased are the only ones who go back there from the 
cemetery. They are not allowed to eat anything but bread 
and honey till the evening, and then cooked food and tea 
have to be brought or sent to them by relatives if the deceased 
was a grown-up person, as in such a case no food must be 
cooked and no tea made in the house either on the day when 
the person died or on the day when he is buried. Various 
other rules are observed at funerals by the people of Fez. 
Every mattress in the house must have its cotton cover 
(t’almitd) removed. The carpets {erdbi) on the floor must 
be replaced by mats (Jisdir) brought from a mosque. The 
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people must not drink water from the bowls ordinarily used 
for this purpose, but from cheap earthenware vessels specially 
bought for this occasion. After the eating of bread and honey 
they must not wash their hands but should wipe them with 
a cotton handkerchief, the guests bringing with them their 
own handkerchiefs. The female guests come to the house 
dressed in simple white clothes and wearing no ornaments; 
and if any woman happened to have ochre painted on her 
cheeks, she had to wash it away before she went there. They 
must not remove their ^liydk (sing, (tayek) on entering the 
house, as they do on other occasions ; and they are not 
called htdfay, which is the name given to women guests at 
weddings and other family feasts, but m'dzzln^ " condolers ”. 
The ordinary habits of life are thus changed in various 
respects at a funeral. And what is done then may have to 
be strictly avoided at other times 

After the day of burial there are still various customs and 
rites observed in connection with the deceased. At,Fez the 
mats brought from the mosque arc left on the floor for three 
days, the day of death included. During the same period 
nothing must be removed from the house of mourning, 
except the dead body itself and whatever is required for the 
burial; and any guest who was in the house on the night 
after the death occurred must spend there the two following 
nights as well. I was told that if these rules arc not observed 
somebody else in the house will die before long. The Ait 
Wardin, again, maintain that if a guest who was in the 
house when the person died and who remained overnight 
does not spend there the two following nights also, he will 
carry the has with him to his own home. Among the AiJ 
Sddden any woman who is staying as a guest in a house when 
somebody dies there must spend the following three nights 
in the house, lest the has should affect her or some other 
member of her family. The Amanuz consider it bad if a 
guest in similar circumstances does not remain till the 
third morning after the burial. The Shloti of Aglu 
say that anybody who was present at the death of a 
person and does not spend the three subsequent nights 
^ See supra, i. 602 sy. 
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in the room where ihc death look place will dream of 
iho deceased. 

At Tangier there is a prohibition of cooking food and 
making tea, at any rale for grown-up people, in the house 
of mourning during the first three days after the day of 
burial. Food is then brought there by friends, who also 
themselves partake of the meals ; but nobody comes on the 
fourth day, the evening of which is therefore called Hlf 
l-wq^dgniya f ddr l-miyif, “ the night of solitude in the 
house of the deceased ”. The cooking of food in the house 
of mourning is likewise prohibited for those three days among 
the Bni ‘Aros and in Andjra. In all these cases, however, 
the general prohibition of cooking does not prevent the pre¬ 
paration of the stks-A which is served at the grave or in the 
mosque on the morning of the third day.^ Among the 
Amanuz no food must be cooked in the house on the day of 
burial and the two following days, neighbours provitling 
the family with food, and I was told of a similar taboo at 
Amzraiz. The AiJ WilryfL^er refrain from making si^kstl 
and bread with yeast during those days. A( h'ez lea must 
not be prepared in the house of mourning for three days, 
among the Ait Wardin not for seven days. Among the 
Mnasara, while the other villagers make a fire as soon us the 
deceased has been buried, his family were said to refrain from 
doing so for a day or two afterwards. In Dukkala the 
family in many cases prepare no food for some days after 
the burial, their neighbours supplying them with meals ; 
they were said to be too sorry to think of food. Among the 
At Ubahti the family are for six days after the funeral supper 
entertained by relatives or friends in the tents of the latter. 

For some days after a death the family of the deceased 
do not wash or change their clothes and the men refrain 
from having their heads shaved (Dukkala [among the Ulid 
Bfi'aziz, however, the men were said not to abstain from 
shaving], Amzmiz, Iglfwa); among the Bni ‘Aro? and the 
At Ubajiti these abstinences last for seven days, and among 
the latter, if the death had been caused by violence, for a 
month or two or three months. The family also abstain 
1 See infra, pp. 475, 477. 
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from work for ihrco (Andjra, Bni ‘Aro§, Igliwa, Amanuz) 
or a few days (Aglu) ; among the Igliwa they were said lo 
do no work for three days because they have for this period 
to receive condolers. Among the Ait Sadden sexual inter¬ 
course is for some days avoided in the house of mourning ; 
and for seven days nobody in the whole village is allowed to 
use henna, antimony, walnut root, or soap. This rule must 
be observed even on the death of a little child ; and it is 
believed that a transgression of it would be attended with 
very serious consequences for the transgressor. 

There are mourning taboos of a longer duration. Among 
the Ulld Bfi'azlz the nearest female relatives of the deceased 
—a mother, grandmother, daughter, and sister—mourn for 
a period which is not definitely fixed, but may last for a 
month or two or only fifteen days. During this time they 
refrain from washing and changing their clothes, from 
washing their faces (though they may wash their hands), 
from having matrimonial intercourse, and from using 
cosmetics. When the mourning is at an end women from 
other tents in the village come and wash the mourners and 
their clothes, paint the palms of their hands and the tops 
of their feet with henna, and smear their teeth with walnut 
root. For about the same period there must be no wedding 
in the family. But I was also told in Dukkala that no 
wedding must be celebrated by a near relative of the deceased 
within forty days, and the same rule is observed in many 
other places (Fez, Tetuan, Tangier, Bni ‘Aro§, Sahel, Ait 
Waryiger, Ait Warain, Amanuz). Among the Ait Waryfiger 
there must be no wedding in the whole village; and at Fez, 
if a relative of the deceased marries shortly after the forty 
days have passed the wedding must be quiet, without music, 
and the women are not allowed to wear the usual head 
ornaments. At Tangier for forty days after the burial the 
family must not wash their clothes, nor use cosmetics, nor 
whitewash the house, nor have any music there, nor attend 
a wedding, nor visit their friends ; these rules also refer to 
relatives by affinity and are often observed even by unrelated 
intimate friends and their families. On the death of a little 
child, however, the period of mourning is reduced to some 
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fifteen or twenty days. Among v.irious (rilu's the family of 
the deceased must for forty days refrain from changing their 
clothes or washing them, at least with soap (Andjra, Sal,iel, Ait 
Wary&gcr, Ait Warain, Amanuz), the men from having their 
heads shaved (Andjra, Ait Waryiger, Ait Warain, Amanuz), 
and the women from using cosmetics Bni ‘Aro?). 

Among the Ait Sadden the nearest relatives of the 
deceased—^parents and children, brothers and sisters—mourn 
for about a year on the death of a man. During this period 
the men abstain from shaving, the women from the use of 
cosmetics, and both sexes from washing their clothes. No 
wedding must be celebrated by the mourners, and while the 
men may be present as passive spectators at weddings held 
by other families in the village, the women must not go there 
at all. But the period of mourning may last even longer 
than a year ; I heard of a woman who had not yet washed 
her clothes although her mother had been dead for more 
than three years. And if a man has been killed--though not 
if he has been killed in war, which is regarded as equivalent 
to natural death—his family must mourn for him until 
revenge has been taken or blood-money has been accepted, 
in case the family was not strong enough to avenge the death 
of its member. If blood-money is accepted before the 
usual period of mourning has come to an end, that period 
is not shortened thereby; whereas if revenge is taken, the 
mourning ceases at once, independently of the time it has 
•lasted. The family wash their clothes, the men have their 
heads shaved, the women paint themselves with henna, 
antimony, and walnut root and trill the agdrit, and the 
avenger of blood smears both his hands with henna to the 
wrists, and a feast is given to invited guests. Again, if a 
woman dies the women of the family mourn for her also 
about a year, though the mourning is often less strictly 
. observed, and in the case of a sister is frequently of shorter 
duration than on the death of a man ; and the men of the 
family mourn only for two or three months or even less. 
The mourning for a child is the same as that for a woman, 
unless the child dies quite young; in such a case the mourn¬ 
ing may be shortened to a couple of weeks, though it generally 
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lasts longer on the death of a first-born child. More distant 
relatives, such as cousins, mourn for a man perhaps three 
or four months. 

A widow’s mourning (l-dcidd) lasts, according to the 
Muhammadan law, four months and ten days ; but in some 
places in Morocco it has been reduced by custom to four 
months (Aglu, Ait Waryiger), three months and ten days 
(Ait Waryfiger), or three months (Temsilman, Bni ‘Aros). 
Among the Ait Sidden, on the other hand, her family would 
not allow her to re-marry until the period of mourning for 
a near relative, that is about a year, has passed, and her 
mourning is of a particularly rigid character. A widow who 
is pregnant by her former husband is nowhere permitted to 
marry until she has given birth to the child. 

Besides being prohibited from re-marrying, a widow is 
subject to various other rules during her period of mourning. 
She must refrain from the use of cosmetics and finery, and 
is not allowed to attend any wedding or other feast. She 
should be dressed in plain white (Fez, Tangier, Ul^d 
Bfi'aziz, Bni ‘Aro?, Andjra, Ait Whryft^er); she may be 
forbidden to leave her home (Bni 'Aro§, Andjra, Igliwa, 
Amanuz, Aglu) or to take a bath (Andjra). Among the 
Uldd Bfi'azJz she has to observe the same rules as the women 
who are mourning for a near relative. At Fez she cannot 
go to a hot bath nor leave her house except on Fridays to 
visit the grave of her husband ; and should she go to one 
of her friends she would probably not be received, because 
her visit would be considered a cause of evil. At Tangier 
she can only leave her house on the third day after the funeral 
to go to her husband’s grave together with the other women, 
and she must not see the face of any man belonging to her 
family ; if she is poor she may wash her clothes, but only 
with water without soap, and she must not speak about it. 
Among the Igliwa and Amanuz and at Aglu she has to 
wear the clothes which she had on when her husband died, 
and if she washes them she must do it inside the house. 
Among the Igliwa she wears on her head a piece of the cloth 
out of which her husband’s shroud was made, partly covering 
her face with it; and I was informed that the same custom 
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ftlso prevails among Arabic-speaking people in lh(' nt'igh- 
bourhoocl of Marraksh. At Tangier many willows wear 
the shirt or drawers or some other garment belonging to 
their late husband’s dress, or his rosary. 

There are everywhere not only taboos but rites of a 
positive character to be observed after the day of burial 
has passed. In country places condolers continue to come 
from other villages and the former ceremonies are repeated. 
Among the Ulid Bil'aziz the or professional 

wailing-women, stay for three days outside the tent of 
mourning, at least if its inhabitants are fairly well-off, and 
whenever visitors come they begin to wail and rub their 
faces as before, the women of the family and the female 
visitors joining in the ceremony. Among the Ait Sadden 
groups of women come from neighbouring villages, and when 
they arc at some distance from the house or tent of mourning 
they begin to wail and scratch their faces. When the women 
inside hear their lamentations they go into th(' yard and 
receive the visitors with similar expressions of grief, but 
they do not rub themselves with cow-dung and othc'i* dirl a.^ 
on previous occasions. Male condolci's also com(', in groi)ji.s 
by themselves, but they are less numerous than the. women. 
Among the At Ubd^ti tltc women of the deceased person’s 
family were said to wail and rub themselves with dirt for 
seven days.^ 

At Fez, if the deceased was a well-to-do man, some scril)cs 
come to his house every morning for three days after the 
funeral and recite there some portions of the Koran for aljout 
half an hour. At Tangier there are no such recitations in 
the house of mourning, but on the three mornings following 
the day of burial scribes—or it may be a single scribe only 
—^will go before sunrise to the grave and recite there the 
ya sin or the ^dbdrak as well. The men belonging to the 
dead person’s family also visit the grave on these mornings; 
in summer they pour water over it on the third morning, 
and the women do the same in the afternoon. The family 

1 Leo Africanus says {of. cii. ii. 453) that the " heathenish super¬ 
stitions” of the low-class women at Fez “continue for seuen whole 
daies togetlier ”. Cf. H6st, of. cit. p. 117. 
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then visit the grave every clay till the foitieth day, except 
the widow of the deceased if he was a married man, — 
who has to stay at home. In Andjra and among the Bni 
‘Aros,^ the Ait WaryR^er, and the Ait Temsiman sciibes 
likewise make recitations from the Koran at the grave on the 
first three mornings after the burial. In Andjra, after they 
have gone away, the women come there and weep and pour 
water on the grave ; and on the third morning the scribes 
are entertained with k^tsksH and meat either in the mosque 
of the village or at the grave, a meal called de 

l-mldsmm, “ the food of those who must ”, that is, the 
scribes who must go and read at the grave. Among the Bni 
‘Arcs the men of the dead person’s family pour water on 
the giave on the third morning when they come and entertain 
the scribes with the k&shsU l-mldzmin. Among the Ait 
Wary^ger, also, water is poured over the grave on the third 
day, and the scribes are then entertained with biead and 
meat in the house of mourning after finishing their recitations. 
In the I^iaina the scribes, accompanied by other grown-up 
men, go to the grave and read theic on ihe morning after the 
burial. After this a meal consisting of sdksit with meat is 
served to them in the house of mourning; this meal is called 
sba^ l-qbar, ” the morning of the grave”. 

Ceremonial eating forms a conspicuous feature of the 
ritual following the day of burial. In the I^iaina a supper 
called ‘dSaf l-qbar, " the supper of the grave ”, is on the 
evening after that day given in the house of mourning with 
the fql and scribes and other people as guests. On the next 
morning the women and children go to the grave, taking 
with them figs and small loaves of bread called bnHyqr, 
which they eat at the grave in company with the poor who 
have assembled there This is called t-fejriq, ” the distri¬ 
bution ". The women and children also bring with them 
stones, with which they make rings round the grave. 

Among the Ulad Bu'azlz the women and children of the 
dead person’s family likewise visit the grave on " the third 
day ”, the day of burial being counted as the first. They 
put on the top of it thin round loaves of bread, made with salt 
^ Cf. Michaux-Bellaire, op, nt. p. 142 (Habt) 
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buUor {sHien) and therefore called !e-visein}Ui')i> aiul jiarlake 
of them together with anybody else who is present. I was 
told that no men take part in this ceremony, called t-tfreq ; 
but at Mazagan the food, also including ordinary bread and 
dried figs and dates, which is taken to the grave by the women, 
is partly distributed to poor people of either sex who come 
there to eat with them. 

Among the Ait Sadden, if the deceased was a married 
man his widow, and otherwise his mother, sister, or aunt, 
goes on the same day to the grave with dried figs or, if she 
has none, two or three loaves of bread, and distributes them 
there to the children whom she has asked to go with her; 
but if there is no near female relative of the deceased this 
rite is not observed. Among the Ait Yiisi a " supper " 
(iminsi) is then given in the house of mourning, as has been 
said in another connection.’- There are similar customs 
among the Shldlj on the third day, which, however, may 
also be the third day after the day of burial. At Amzmiz 
bread and dried fruit are distributed at the grave ; some of 
the people present eat it there, whereas others take it with 
them to their homes. Among the IgUwa siksfi, often a 
considerable quantity, is taken by the family of the deceased 
to the mosque of the village, where it is eaten by the other 
villagers, the family themselves afterwards having their 
meal in their own house. But one dish, with meat and salt 
butter though without gravy, is taken to the grave by women 
and children for the so-called imensi n wad immiltn, ” the 
supper of the dead one ”. In Aglu the family of the 
deceased have a meal, chiefly consisting of siksA^ in their 
house with friends as guests, and entertain the scribes in 
the mosque ; but if they are well-to-do and have engaged a 
band of scribes to recite the whole Koran at the grave, the 
meal is served there. Among the Amanuz, on the third 
morning after the day of burial, a meal of siksA with meat, 
called Ima'rAf^ is given at the grave to scribes and poor 
people ; the scribes make fdtl^a, but there are no recitations 
from the Koran. Among the Ait Waryllger, on the same 
morning, the women of the dead person’s family offer iuzan 
’ Supra, ii. 248 . 
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—^that is, poi-ridgc made of pounded barley boiled in water 
and mixed with salt butter—^to the people who come to the 
grave, without eating of it themselves ; and it is believed 
that if no meal were given at the grave the deceased would 
have earth in his mouth. The scribes, however, do not 
partake of this meal but, as said above, arc entertained in 
the house of the family after they have finished their reading 
at the grave. Among the Bni ‘Aros the women of the 
family, accompanied by women friends, go in the afternoon 
of the same day to the grave and give bread and dried figs to 
all who gather there. 

At Tangier, on the third morning after the day of burial 
before sunrise, the men of the dead person’s family take to 
the grave siksA, which is eaten there by the scribes and other 
persons present, especially poor people, and a little of it is 
also thrown on the grave to be eaten by birds and insects, 
which is considered to confer merit on the deceased ; but 
the men who brought it do not partake of the meal. This 
rite is called nh&r t-felt'iy&m, " the third day ”, or ^boli 
l-qbSr, " the mornings of the graves The women say 
that if it is not observed the mouth of the dead person will 
be filled with earth. On the same day in the afternoon 
about ‘afar the women of the family go to the grave with 
bread and figs or raisins and distribute them to the-poor 
and other people who arc gathered there, eating nothing 
thereof themselves. This is called t-ffreq, or “ the distri¬ 
bution ”. They also put a little of the bread and dried fruit 
into the earth at the head of the grave to be eaten by the ants; 
it is as though the dead person ate it. They sit down round 
the grave and chant two or three hundred times, LS ildha 
ilia lldh, adding after each hundred the words, Seiyiduna 
M&Ijtammadun sdlla lldhik 'aliihi wd sallam. 

At Fez there is also a ceremonial meal on the third day 
after the day of burial. The female relatives of the deceased 
living in other houses bring to the house of mourning small 
tables (middt) loaded with food, one from each house. In 
the middle of the table iyntdd) there is an earthenware dish 
(Jdjin) containing boiled meat or fowl, round the dish there 
are loaves of bread, and over all this there is a conical cover 
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(mkei). The tables arc brought to the liouae after \7firr. 
The women who bring them are first entertained with t('n, 
and the food is then partaken of by all the women present. 
This meal is called Itf-'sa di ddr g-gndsa^ “ the sujiper of the 
house of the funeral The women visitors remain in the 
house overnight and go away on the following morning after 
they have had their breakfast. Early on the same morning 
the family of the deceased send siksd. to the grave, w'herc it is 
eaten by the poor who have assembled there. This meal 
given to them in charity is supposed to benefit the dead 
person. It is called ‘dMf l-qbar, "the supper of the grave ”. 

Among the Mnasara nothing is eaten at the grave until 
the seventh day, the day of burial being counted as the first, 
when bread and dried figs are distributed there to scribes and 
poor people; and I found the same custom in the village 
1-Huawiyen in the (j-arblya. Among the At Ubabti there 
is likewise no ceremonial meal after the day of burial uii^til 
the sixth day. An animal is then slaughtered and a moahbf 
siksd with meat is served in the tent of the family, where fio 
food has been partaken of since the amUnsi id4l ; and now 
tea is also drunk in the tent, for tlio first time since the death 
occurred. 

Certain rites are often performed on the fortieth day 
after-the burial.^ At Tangier the morning and afternoon 
ceremonies of the third day are again repeated at the grave 
on nhdr l-drbd'in. Among the Bni ‘Aro§ scribes recite 
there in the morning the ya sin, and siksH or only broad 
and figs are offered to everybody present. Among the Ait 
Temsiman scribes are likewise asked to make recitations at 
the grave and are entertained with seksH or bread and meat; 
and afterwards the women of the dead person’s family 
distribute there bread or dried figs to poor people and children 
and also pour water on the grave. Among the Ait Waryfiger 
there is reading both at the grave and in the house of 
mourning. The family slaughter a goat or sheep or a small 
ox and offer some of the meat together with bread at the 
grave ; on this occasion neither the members of the family 

^ See also Meakin, The Moors, p. 384; Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, 
op. cit. p. 156. 
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ilur the scribes cat anything, but after reciting a chapter of 
the Koran the latter go to the house and arc entertained 
there with food. In Andjra recitations are made in the 
mosque on the fortieth day and a meal is served there for 
the scribes, but there is no distribution of food at the grave. 
Among the Amanuz siks-^ with meat and vegetables is on 
the same day sent to the mosque to be eaten by the scribes 
and schoolboys and poor people ; this meal is called " the 
ImdrUf of the person who died forty days ago ”. And 
when the stones and thorny branches which were placed on 
the grave after the interment are removed four months and 
ten days afterwards, scribes are called to the house of mourn¬ 
ing to recite the siilka ; they are then entertained there with 
seksA and mutton, while the same kind of food is offered to 
the other people in the mosque. 

There is sometimes a ceremony about a year after the 
death took place, in the same month though not necessarily 
on the same date. At Tangier a father’s or a mother’s death 
is then commemorated by the children, who invite scribes 
to the house to recite either the great or the small J&dya and 
entertain them with a meal. Among the Ait SdddSn the 
completion of the long period of mourning, lasting for about 
a year, is immediately followed by a feast. The supper then 
given, simply called imevsi, “ the supper ”, is considered 
even more obligatory than the aslam uwaf^al on the evening 
of the day of burial; the latter may be omitted by poor 
people, but even the poorest family is expected to save 
enough to procure what is required for the imensi. This 
feast is accompanied with recitations from the Koran made 
by scribes, or at least by one scribe, at the grave. If the 
scribes arrive before 'dsar and the cemetery is not too far 
from the village, the reading at the grave precedes the supper, 
but otherwise it takes place on the following morning. 
Besides the scribes all the villagers — men, women, and 
children,—as also invited guests from neighbouring villages 
and relatives living elsewhere, are piesent at the feast. The 
skin of the sheep slaughtered for this occasion is given to the 
scribes, who are besides, as usual, remunerated with money. 

The graves of the dead are visited on other occasions 
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besides those already mentioned. At Fez the relatives of 
the departed go to his grave on the first three Fridays sub¬ 
sequent to his burial, unless it took place on a Thursday, 
in which case the grave is not visited on the day after but on 
the following three Fridays. They lay on the grave myrtle 
sprigs, flowers, mint, and one or two palm leaves (Jrld'), 
The nearest relatives also afterwards visit the grave on 
Fridays, though it is not necessary that they should do so 
every week. On these later occasions they take nothing 
with them to the grave ; but the men recite there something 
from the Koran, and the women ask God to be merciful to 
the departed. 

At Tangier the members of the deceased person's family 
are expected to visit the grave every Friday or Thursday 
afternoon after ‘ifar, unless they are prevented from doing 
so by some cogent reason ; the men go there by preference 
in the morning and the women in the afternoon. They put 
myrtle sprigs on the grave ; and the yd sin, the fabdrak, or 
the sUratu is recited there on these occasions, the 

last-mentioned chapter eleven times. To visit the graves 
on Fridays or Thursday afternoons is in fact a very wide¬ 
spread custom (Tetuan, At Ubd^ti, etc.).''- In Andjra 
and among the Bni ‘Aro§ myrtle sprigs arc put on the 
grave, and recitations are often made there; and among 
the latter the grave is watered. Among the Ulfid Bii'aziz 
the headstone (idhid) is smeared with a mixture of henna, 
water, and dried and pounded roses and pinks, particularly 
at the grave of a woman ; and sometimes the visitors bring 
with them one or two scribes, who read there and receive 
in return bread or money as saddqt l-mtyit, " alms of the 
dead person Among the Ait Temsiman and the Ait 
Waryiger the graves are visited by women, rarely by men ; 
and among the latter bread or figs are given to people found 
at the cemetery, or water is poured at the head of the grave. 

^ See also Addison, West Barbary (Oxford, 1671), p. 206 ; Pidou de 
St. Olon, op. cit. p. S 3 1 Braithwaite, op. cit. p. 365 ; de Chenier, The 
Present State of the Empire of Morocco, i. (London, 1788), p. 292; 
Doutt6, Merrdkech, p. 364 ; Idem, Missions an Maroc—En iribu, p. 8 s 
(Ait Wauzgit). 
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Among the AiJ Sadd6n the graves of relatives are visited on 
Fridays chiefly by women somewhat advanced in years, 
but not very frequently and only for a year or even a shorter 
time after the death of their friend. The Ait Warain do not 
consider it very obligatory to go to the graves of relatives on 
Fridays ; and among the Iglfwa most people do not care to 
visit them at any time. Among the Amanuz graves are 
visited on Friday and Monday; at Aglu on Monday and 
Thursday; among the Ntifa, according to M. Laoust, on 
Monday.^ 

On the 'didra day much attention is bestowed on the 
dead. At Tangier bread and dried fruit or money are dis¬ 
tributed in charity at the grave, water is poured on it or 
given to the poor, and small earthenware bottles (brirddt^ 
are bought at the market-place and presented to children by 
parents whose own children have died, one bottle on behalf 
of each deceased child. At Mequinez such bottles are not 
only given in charity but also, filled with water, placed on 
the graves, so that the dead, I was told, shall be able to 
quench their thirst on the day of resurrection. At Mazagan 
the cemetery is on the 'dHni morning visited by practically 
all the town, the scribes of course included. Water is poured 
on the graves, and bread and dried fruit are given to the 
poor and to the scribes, who also receive money for their 
recitations ; and these alms are given oven by people whtl 
have no relatives buried in the graveyard. At Demnat I 
saw the graves being watered on the same morning, and 
dried fruit and money are then distributed to the poor. The 
same is done at Amzmiz, where myrtle sprigs and henna are 
besides strewn on the graves ; and at Marraksh, too, the 
graves are watered and strewn with myrtle on that morning.® 
At Fez some people pour water on the graves of their 

1 Laoust, J&tude sur It dialecte berbere des Ntifa (Paris, 1918), 
p. 309. M. Moulidras states [Le Maroc inconnu, ii. [Paris, 1899], p. 
426) that while the southern JbSJa visit their graves on Friday, the 
northern ones do so on Monday and Friday. I have not found the latter 
statement confirmed with regard to the Jb&la of Andjra and the Bni 
‘Aros. 

® "For the visiting of graves at Marraksh see also Douttc, Merrdkech, 
p. 364 J?- 
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deceased relatives on the ‘dMra day, but it is not the {General 
custom to do so. 

In many country places there are similar rites on the 
‘dHra day. Among the UMd Bil'aziz the family of the 
deceased go to the grave early in the morning and distribute 
there bread and dried figs, dates, and walnuts as alms on 
behalf of their dead friend, and pour water on the grave ; 
and if there is a scribe among them he will read something 
from the Koran. They distribute similar alms and water 
at the market; and if the deceased was a child the parents 
buy small earthenware jars and give them to children both 
there and in the cemetery, to fill with water and drink from. 
It is believed that the dead child will reward the parents for 
these alms by offering them the jars filled with water on the 
day of resurrection. In Andjra and among the Bni 'Aros 
scribes make recitations from the Koran at the graves, money 
is given them when they have finished, bread and figs are 
distributed to all who are present, myrtle sprigs are laiil on 
the graves and water is poured on the latter, in Andjra ly 
children who carry with thorn small earthenware jars. It i.s 
said that the pouring of water, the reading of the Koran, and 
the almsgiving will make God merciful to the dojiarletl. 
Among the Ait Wary9,ger, on the 'SHra morning, men and 
women go to the graves of their dead relatives and have 
there a meal of bread, and figs ; but they only (>al 

food which has been brought by others, not their own food. 
If there is water in the neighbourhood they also pour water 
on the graves. It is said that if alms arc not given in the 
cemetery on this day, the dead will suffer from hunger and 
thirst and weep in their graves ; and should children then 
refrain from visiting the graves of their parents, they would 
be cursed by them. Among the Ait Warain water is on the 
same morning poured on the graves of deceased members 
of the family, dried figs are distributed on their behalf, and 
parents who have lost a little child give small jars {tiqsriyin, 
sing. taq^riH) filled with water to the children of poor people 
as alms for the sake of the child. The Ail; SaddSn, who have 
the same custom, call these jars, which they buy at Fez, 
tiqll4Sin (sing, iaqlltisf) n 'a^itra, and the water with which 
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they are filled QmQ,n n nblr Zcmseni, “ water of the W'ell 
Zcmzem ” ; but they do nul visit the graves on the ‘tlh^ira 
day, of which they in fact take little notice. The Ait Mjild 
water the graves on the 'ilS/iia morning and put dried fruit 
on the top of them to be eaten by poor people. Among the 
Ail Ydsi dried figs and dates are on that morning di&liihuled 
on behalf of deceased members of the family. The same 
is done by the Amanuz and at least occasionally by the 
Igh'wa ; they also give bread and money in charity and 
sometimes put myrtle sprigs on the graves, and the Amanuz, 
but not as a rule the Iglfwa, pour water on them. In Aglu, 
I was told, there is no pouring of water, but bread, dried 
fruit, and rice are distributed. On the other hand, the At 
Ubahti, like the Ait Sddden, do not visit their graves on the 
day.^ 

The graves of deceased members of the family arc also 
visited on the twenty-sixth (Tangier, Ancljra, Bni ‘Ai'o?, Ail 
WaryilJicr, Xfni8fl.ntiiu, Amanuz) or twenty-seven I h (Igliwa, 
Aglu day of Ramadrin ; on Ihc ‘Arafa day irreretling ihe 
(rreal I'Vasl (Tangier, Ail Wilryll^ier, Ail 

Saddf'D, igliwn, Anianfiz) or on the second day of that fea.m 
(Hni ‘Aroij); and sonietimea at the J-ittle bVast or on lh(' 
day preceding it (Ail Hadden, Af Uhilblj, Ail Wiiryfti>er, 
Terasllmiln) and at the rniilud (Al Uba{)li, Ail Wiiryftger). 
Among the Ullld Bu'uztz nistUiiwoi, or thin round loaves of 
liread made with salt butler, are at the religious feasts dis¬ 
tributed in the tent to the children of the family and other 
children as " alms of the dead ” It should be added that 
a person who visits a grave must be clean. In Andjra I was 
told that if he does not remove his slippers before entering the 
cemetery he will have sore feet, that if he is sexually unclean 
he will have syphilis, and that he should be dressed in his 
best clothes and on no account come there without drawers. 

We have seen that, on the expiration of the fast of 
Ramadan, ffy‘a is in some places also given on behalf of 
departed members of the household.® Among the AiJ 

t Sec also Douttd, Merrdkech, p. 364 

® See also ibid, p. 365 (Marrdksh). 

* Supra, ii. lOO ^gg. 
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Sadden, when the men early in the morning take their 
to the mosque, they at the same time bring with them dried 
figs as fs^agt, or alms, on behalf of deceased relatives. They 
exchange figs with one another and also give some to the 
boys and youths who have gathered there ; or, especially 
if they are late, they throw their figs at people whom they 
find outside the mosque or anywhere else. Nobody is 
allowed to eat of these figs before his fitra has been given 
away. The women likewise distribute figs or, in many cases, 
bread specially made for the purpose, but they do not take 
their alms to the mosque. 

There arc yet other occasions on which alms should be 
given on behalf of the dead, cither at their graves or otherwise, 
namely, when they appear to their living friends in dreams 
(Ait WSryi^er, Hiaina), or when the latter dream of figs 
or other kinds of dried fruit (Tangier, Ait Waryftger). In 
Andjra there is a belief that if anybody dreams of a departed 
relative, the soul of the latter has come to him to complain* 
of the heavy punishment which God or his angels are inflicting 
on him. The dreamer must then give alms in order to relieve 
him of his suffering ; if his grave is near, scribes are asked 
to go there and read, and k^sksA or-bread or money is given 
both to the scribes and to poor people who come to the 
cemetery. At Fez, if a person dreams of a dead relative 
who appears to him in a pitiable condition, sick or dressed 
in dirty clothes, he has to give charity to the poor. There 
is the same custom in Tangier; and if the deceased complains 
of hunger and thirst some rgaif, or thin cakes of bread made 
with oil or butter, and milk are sent to the fqi of a school to 
give to the children. My friend Stdi ‘Abdsslam was once 
told by his mother, living in that town, that her late husband 
appeared to her in a dream, saying that he was very hungry ; 
and she then took a dish of siksA to his grave. Among the 
Ulid 'Bt'iziz, if anybody dreams of a dead person of another 
family complaining of hunger or thirst, he at once tells his 
dream to the relatives of the deceased, who give alms on his 
behalf. Among the Ait Warain, if a member of the family 
of a dead person is visited in his dreams by the spirit of the 
latter who is sighing for the property he left behind, he goes 
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to his grave and thrusts into the head part of it a peg taken 
from the tent whieh once belonged to the deceased ; the 
spirit of the dead man thus gels something of that which he 
is longing for and will henceforth leave his living relatives 
in peace. The Ulild Bi'i'aziz have another method of 
getting rid of dead people troubling them in their dreams. 
If a deceased who appears to them gives them something it 
is good fcil ; but if he comes empty-handed the person who 
dreams of him gets frightened, goes to some stone outside 
the tent, raises it a little, mentions his dream with his mouth 
close to the ground, and then lets down the stone to cover 
up the bas of the dream. This done, he addresses the dead 
person with the words, ffdjdrak iHdduk, “ May your stones 
(that is, the l&h'd) shut you up " 

Some time after the burial, but not until forty days have 
elapsed, the grave may be decorated with some kind of 
monumental masonry, if the family of the deceased can 
afford the expense. At Fez an upright whitewashed Jfdbed 
is oreetod at the head, and in front of it is made a low wall 
(//w/vfOi likt'wise whitewashed, to enclose the grave. The 
space inside the wall may be left covered with earth only, 
or it may be [laved with tiles of dilTerenl colours. The 
.fMf'd is ornamenli'd willi an engraved arch (ddqw^sd) or, 
if the liwiycS surrountls more than one grave, with as many 
arches as there are graves. It is often inscribed with an 
epitaph containing the name of the deceased and the date 
of his death ;' liut I was told that if anybody reads such 
an inscription his memory will be weakened by it. There 
arc also graves with a Jj.iviyeS or a mosaic floor (jdlly) without 
a Mhed, The tombs vary considerably both in type and 
size ,' Figs. 137-139 show some specimens from Fez and 
Rabat.® Of tombs erected over the graves of saints I have 
spoken in another connection.® 

There are persons who arrange their own funeral in 

^ Leo Afiicanus, who made a collection of epitaphs both at Fez and 
in other parts, of Barbary, says {op, ett. ii. 474) that their matter “ is 
diuers, some lending to consolation, and others to sorrow 

® Cf, Host, op. cit. i\T iq. 

® Supra, 1. SI ^qq. 
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advance, for fear that otherwise it might not l>e conducted in 
the proper manner. Such a person buys his grave-clothing 
and invites sciibcs to his house or tent. At Tangier he 
sprinkles the clothing witli rose- or orangc-waler and fumi¬ 
gates it with incense, and lays it down among the .scribes, 
who read over it the siilka^ the great fddya, or the small 
fidya, and then make Jdt'^a ; the clothing is put in a box, 
and the scribes are entertained with a meal. Among the 
Ulid Bii'aziz and the Ait Waryi^er the scribes likewise 
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make their recitations with the grave-clothing in front or 
in the midst of them, and they are lavishly entertained. In 
other tribes the rites are more elaborate Among the Ait 
Warain the person who arranges his funeral removes his 
clothes and is then washed and put in his shroud, and a band 
of scribes read over him. A feast is given with the scribes 
and other persons as guests, and poor people, too, are 
entertained with food, A grave is also dug ; the lower 
trough of it is filled with barley and then covered, and the 
upper part is filled with earth. When the person dies the 




barley is taken out ami yfiven to poor people. Until then the 
grave is on Fridays fumigated with benzoin, and recitations 
from the Koran arc made there cither by the person himself 
or by some fql whom he has engaged for the purpose ; and 
the grave-clothing is on every Friday taken out of its box 
and likewise fumigated with benzoin. But all this is of no 
avail if the person does not lead a good and pious life until 
his death. 

The Ait Sadden believe that a person will go to Paradise 
if he arranges his funeral in advance, but only if he lives 



blamelessly ever after and observes the following rule. 
However wealthy he may be, however many animals he 
may possess, and though his granary be full of corn, he 
must buy everything that is necessary for the funeral—^thc 
grave-clothing, the sheep and corn for the funeral meal, 
even the matches for the making of a fire—^with money 
which he has earned himself by work specially performed 
for this purpose. He gathers palmetto leaves and makes 
of them ropes which he sells; or if he does not know 
how to make ropes, he works as a hireling on another 
person’s field, or docs some other work for wages. The 
money must be earned by good and lawful work, it must be 
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Ifltis n IhilhL When he has earned enough he calls .i con¬ 
siderable number of scribes to come and read the Koran in 
the yard outside his house over the grave-clothing, which 
he has placed theie on a clean kerchief bought for the puipose. 
While they are reading he fumigates it with agal-wood or 
benzoin or othei good incense, and when they have finished 
their reading and performed the jdtJia he pays them for their 
services He packs up the clothing in a box to be made use 
of on his death. Either before or after the leading he gives 
a great feast, to which he invites all the villagers and relatives 
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and friends from other villages as guests. He has asked 
some women to prepare the food, but they must do it 
■willingly, not for pay. He digs himself the grave, puts 
inside it a bamboo cane or a thick rope of the length of his 
body, places stones as Idl^dd {laftti) over the measure, and 
shovels the earth back into the grave ; or if he does not do all, 
this himself he hires others to do it for him. No stones, 
however, are put on the grave. Funerals of this sort are 
arranged both by men and women, but they are certainly 
rate. 

''' Among the Amanuz a man sometimes has his grave 



dug in iidvam’o, ikfafn {Id/jti) arc ]>liiccd over the linltom 
part of it, and the upper part is filled with earth. He 
visits the grave on Fridays anti makes there recitations 
from the Koran , and he also has his shroud ready 
for use. 
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RITES AND BELIEFS CONNECTED WITH DEATH {concluded) 

The funeral and mourning rites of Morocco are on the 
whole very similar to those found in other Muhammadan 
countries. They are largely in agreement with the tenet.s of 
Islam ; but there are also many customary riles which are 
not prescribed by the religious law, and some which are 
actually prohibited by it. While Islam accepted or allowed 
certain practices prevalent among the pagan Arabs, there 
were others which it in vain endeavoured to supjjress. 

In the Muhammadan traditions it is said that a dying 
person is saved from hcU by repeating the. profession of the 
faith,’ although somebody present is cxhorteil to do it on 
his behalf so as to relieve him of the trouble.® On the other 
hand, the frequent® practice of reciting a chapter of the 
Koran beside a dying man—^which among the Muhammadans 
of India, as in Morocco, is supposed to make him " experience 
an easy concentration ” *—is deemed reprehensible by Sidi 
yalil,® The same authority says that as soon as a Moslem 
has died his eyes should be closed, his chin supported, his 
limbs made flexible, the whole body covered with a piece of 

Mishkdt, V. 3. 2 (English translation by Matthews, vol. i. [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 361). 

® Ibid. V, 3. I, 3 (vol. i. 360, 362). 

* Jaffur Shuneef, Qanoon-e-islam, or the Cwtoms of the Mussulmans 
of India (Madras, 1863), p. 277; Polak, Persisn, i. (Leipzig, 1865), 
p. 362. 

* Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit, p. 277. 

® Sidl igalll, Mv^itatar, i. 2. 20. 10 (translation by Perron, vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848], p. 310 sg.). 
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cloth or !i lar^c jrartncnl, and some heavy object ] 3 laeL 
the belly.^ Lane remarks (hat it is the custom in s 
Muhammadan countries to place a knife, or rather a swocv. 
upon the body, though he did not hear of this custom in 
Egypt'.“ I'he other practices recommended by Sidl IJalll 
are certainly very widespread, if not universal in Islam. It 
is also common to close the mouth of the dead person,® to tie 
together his big toes or ankles,® and to stuff the apertures of 
the body with cotton.® The custom of kissing a person who 
is dying or who has just expired is likewise found among 
the Moslems of the East; ’ the Prophet himself kissed the 
forehead of one of his faithful followers when dead,® as 
Joseph kissed the face of his father’s corpse.® In Arabia 
Potraea some water is dropped into the mouth of a dying 
person to facilitate the exit of his soul,’® and among the 
Muhammadans of India shutbut made of sugar is for a similar 

1 .Skll IJalll, Miilitafar, i. i. 20. (vol. i. 2(M .ry.). 

® Lane, Amhhiu .SV/e/cf)' hi Ihe hl'ititile A,I'M (I.ondoii, i88.i), p. 
350 n. 1. Tli(' Malays uf die Malay IVninsiila |»liu‘i‘ a )>air of bi-lel-mil 
scissors on die lireasl of du* eorpsc (.SkeiU, Ma/iiy A/uxir \ l.omlon, loool, 
p. 

® Miisil, Anthill Pi'/nini, iii. (Wien, p. 423; JalTnr Slivirreef, 

i>/>. eil, p. 278 (Miihanmiuilaiis ol Iiitlia); t’. (», ami Uremia Z. .SeJinimin, 

‘'J'he Kalifiliisli, a .Smlan Amb Tribe’, in Ilmvard Afrkan S/iii/ii'x, 
ii. (t'aiiiliriilHe, I<)i8), ji. ifiH. 

* Lane, op. rh. p, 251) n. 1; vou Wrede, A’lvVe in ijiiii/invmitit 
(Uraunhcliweijf, 1870), p. 234 ; JalTur Sluirrcof, ap, at. p. 278 (Muham¬ 
madans of India); Sykes, Tht liioiy of the Shia Worhi (London, roro), 
p. 110 (I’ersia). 

® Lane, Maiiiwr.<t and Customs of the Modern Hgypti&ns (Paisley & 
London, i8g6), p, 518. 

® Ibid, p, 518 (Egypt): von Wrode, op. cit, p. 234 (Hadramaut); 
Musil, op. dt. iii. 423 (Arabia Pclraea); Pierotti, Customs and Traditions 
of Palestine (Cambridge, 1864), p. 242; Loir, ‘ Usages et couiumes au 
moment do la morl die:? les Tunisiens ’, in Revue sdentifiqw, ser. iv. 
vol. xiv. (Paris, 1900), p. 237; Skoal, op. dt. p. 401 (Malays of the 
Malay Peninsula). 

’’ Pierotti, op, dt, p. 242 (Palestine); Jaussen, Couiumes des Arabes 
au pays de MocA (Paris, 1908), p. 96 ; Skeat, op, dt. p. 401 (Malays of 
the Malay Peninsula). 

® Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah, ii. (London, 1898), p. 32. 

® Genesis, 1. i, Musil, op. dt. iii. 423. 
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n poured down his tliroat.^ In a soiiy from the Libyan 

rt reference is made to the custom of dropping water into 
is mouth, which is explained by the saying that a man must 
not cirter thirsty into the other world.® 

The visits of relatives and friends when a person is dying 
and after his death are in accordance with the Muhammadan 
traditions, which lay it down as a duty to visit the sick ® and 
promise one who consoles another in affliction a reward 
equal to his who suffers with patience.** Sidi ^alfl says 
that it is a duty to pay a visit of condolence to the nearest 
relatives of the deceased and offer them religious consolation.® 
To pay visits of condolence is also a general Muhammadan 
custom.® Among the Kabyles of Jurjura, as among the 
Igliwa, the regular period for such visits is that of the first 
three days.’ In Palestine the condolcrs often bring with 
them presents of food.® The legal formula of condolence is, 
" May God make your reward greatIn Mecca the 
condolcr often adds, " May God compensate you with good ” ; 
and the answer is, “ May God reward you with' good ”.® The 
female condolcrs join in the expressions of grief exhibited 

* Jatlur Shurreef, oji. cH, p. *78. 

® HarUnann, Lieder der LibyscJmi Wdsio {Abhaiidliingcit /f)r die 
Kunde des Morgeitlandes, heransg. von der Dcuischen Morgenh'indischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. xi. no. 3 [Leipzig, 1899]), p, 69. 

* Al-BukS.rii SaWi, xxiii. 2 (French translation by Houdas aircl 
Margais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], p. 401); MUhkdt, v. i. i. (vol. i. 339 jy.), 

* Mishh&t, v. 7. 2 (vol. i. 393). 

® Srdi ^ain, op. cit, i, 2. 20. 7 (vol, i. 303). 

® Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, i. (London, 1894), p. 180 n. i; Janssen, op. dt. p. Joi (Moab); 
Eijab Abela, ‘ Beitrhge zur Kenntniss abergliubischer Gebr8,ncbe in 
Syrieti’, in Zeitsekrifi des Deutschen Palasiina-Vereim, vii, (Leipzig, 
1884), pp. 88, 90, 91, lOi; Thorbum, BannH; or our Afghdn Frontier 
(London, 1876), p. 170 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier 
region between Afghanistan and Hindustan); Bertholon and Chantre, 
Recherches anthropologiques dans la Berbirie orientale (Lyon, 1913), 
p. 586 (Accara); Poirct, Travels through Barbary (London, [i79ij), 
p. 17s (Algeria). 

’ Hanoteau and Letourneux, La KcAylie et les coutumes kabyles, ii. 
(Paris, 1873), P. 221. 

® Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), pp. 156. 
160. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. (Haag, 1889), p. 190. 



by ihc women of the dead person'h family, though they may 
be more moderate in their behaviour.’ 

Violent demonstrations of grief, such as shrieking and 
loud lamentations, scratching the face anil the arms, tearing 
the hair, and rending or soiling the clothes, are an extremely 
frequent mourning rite among the women in different parts 
of the Moslem world.^ Yet these practices were strictly 
prohibited by the Prophet.® He did not condemn the natural 
expression of sorrow ; he wept himself over his son when at 

d’Aivieux, Trauels in Aradta the Desari (London, 1718), p. 270 
(Carmel). 

® Goldziher, Mulutmmedantsclie Siudien, i. (Hallo a. S., 1889), p. 
261 sgg. ; von Kremer, Culitargcschichte des Orients tinier den Chakfen, 
ii. (Wien, 1877), p. 250 sq, ; von Wrede, ofi. at, p. 234 (Ha 4 ramaut); 
Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Ihdonins and Wakdbys (I.ondon, 1830), p. $8 ; Palmer, The Desert of 
the Exodus (Cambridge, 1871), p. 94 (Sinai); Musil, op. cit. iii, 427, 
429 sqq. (Arabi.a Pelnipa); jaussen, op, cit, p, 96 (Moab); WcUstcin, 

‘ Hie syriscbc- Droschtaful iu Xeitschrift fur lithnologie, v. (Berlin, 
1873), p, 2<)S sqq,\ Van-L(>iincp, Jiiblc Jxt/ids (London, 1875), p. 58(1; 
l)iil(lens]K‘ig('r, ‘ Birth, Mairiages and Deatli among the Follnhin of 
Paloslini'in Palcstim' Exploration k'u/id. Quarfer/v SMcmiit for 
/A'ljt (London), p. 140 .w/i/. j Robinson Loos, nilai>i’ UJe lit Palestinr 
(I.ondon, J(K>5), p- t- 8 ; I’ioroUi, op. eft, p. 241 sqq, (Pnlcsliue) j von 
Mttluu-n, ‘ HcUv.ipe /nr Kemilnis des Karnu'ls in Xoitschrijft ties 
Deutsihen Palditina-l'eienis, xxx. (Leipzig, 1907), p. 174; iPAivirux, 
op. nt. 1). 269 .\q. (t'aruK'l) j I.am*, Modern ligyptians, pp. 51O, 5F7, 
Sm, S20, S.32 : Clol-Bcy, Aperpi gfnfral snr V fr.^ypie, ii. (Paris, 

1840), IJ. 4O sq. : Kluiwinger, Upper Egypt (London, 1878), p. it)9 sqq, ; 
Trumbull, Studm in Oriental Social Life (Philadclpliia, 1894), p. 143 
sqq. (modern Egyptians); Falk, Three Years in the Libyan Desert 
(London, 1913), p. 320; Pallmc, Travels in Kordofan (London, 1844), 
p. 87 sq. \ Tully, Narrative of a Ten Years' Residence at Tripoli in 
Africa (London, i8i6), p. 92 sq. ; Vivian, Tunisia and the Modern 
liarbary Pirates (London, 1890), p. 80 sq, ; Shaw, Travels or Observa¬ 
tions, relating to several Parts of liarbary, i. (Edinburgh, 1808), p. 435 ; 
Pananli, Narrative of a Residence in Algiers (London, 1818), p. 213 ; 
Certeux and Caruoy, JJAlgdrie traditionnelle (Paris & Alger, 1884), 
p. 265 sq, : Villot, Mceurs, coutumes et institutions des indightes de 
I'AlgMe (Alger, i888), p. 192; Poirel, op. cit, p. 169 sqq., and Daumas, 
La vie arabe (Paris, 1869), p. 137 (Algeria); Lucy Garnett, The Women 
of Turkey and their Folh-Lorc, ii. (London, 1891), p. 491; Wilson, 
Persian Life and Customs (Edinburgh & I.ondon, 1896), p. 210 sq, ; 
Polak, op. cit, i. 362 (Persia). 

® Al-Bubail, op, cit. xxiii, 38 sq. (vol. i. 419). 
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the point of death,^ as also at his mother’s grave.® “ What¬ 
ever is from the eyes, which arc tears, and whatever bo from 
the heart, which is melancholy and sorrow, are from God’s 
pleasure and compassion ” ; but " what is from the hands 
and tongue is from the devil The Prophet is also reported 
to have said that he was vexed “ with the person who rends 
hair in misfortune, and raises his voice in crying, and rends 
the collar of his garment”,* and that " a corpse over which 
lamentations are made will be punished on account of them 
on the day of resurrection Affliction should be borne 
w'th pitience,® and so far as the dead person is concerned 
theic is no reason to lament his fate. Though dreadful to 
an infidel, death is a favour to a Moslem, who gets rest in 
death from the vexations of the world and arrives at God’s 
mercy ; when he is near death, God gives him the joyful 
tidings that he is satisfied with him and holds him in esteem.'^ 
But the Prophet did not succeed in suppressing the old 
custom handed down from “ the days of ignorance It 
was deeply rooted in Semitic antiquity. In Babylonia and 
Assyria ® and among the ancient I-Icbrows ® sorrowing 
relatives tore their clothing and wailed, and so did the femaM 
mourners among the pagan Arabs.’® Professional wailing- 
women, so frequent among Muhammadans,”- existed in the 
earliest days of Babylonian history’® and among the Arabs.'* 

There can be no doubt that the violent demonstrations of 
grief in Morocco have a Setnitic origin. They arc regarded 

’ Al-Bubari, cf/. xxiii. 44 (vol. i. 421); Mishkdt, v, 7. i 
(vol. i. 389 sq.). 

® Mishk&t, V. 8. I (vol. i. 401 sg^. 

* Ibid. V. 7. 3 (vol. i. 397). * Ibid, v. 7. i tvol. i. 391). 

® 3 id. V. 7. 3 (vol. i. 393 sg,). See also al-BubUrl, Oji. cit. xxiii. 33 
(vol. i. 414 sgg.). 

-v * Mishkdt, v. 7. 2 (vol. i. 392). ’ Ibid. v. 2. i sq. (vol. i. 356 sg^, 

-* Jastro-w, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
p. 603 sq. 

® Keil, Manual of Biblical Archaology, ii. (Edinburgh, 1888), p, 202. 

Wellhausen, Rsste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 181; 
Goldziher, of. cit. i. 251. 

’’ Robinson Lees, op. cit. p. 128 (Palestine); Lane, Modem 
Egyptians, pp. Si 7 i S^o; Tully, op. cit. p. 93 (Tripoli); Loir, loc, cit. 
p. 237 (Tunis); Shaw, op. cit. i. 435 sg. (Tunis and Algeria). 

Jastrow, op. cit. p. 604, Goldziher, op. cit. ii. 251. 
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there as an “ Arab " custom and, so far as I know, arc found 
only among the Arabic-speaking tribes of the plains and 
among the Brilber and the Berbers in the neighbourhood of 
Ujda. If it had been an original Berber custom as well, 
we cannot suppose that Islam would have been able to abolish 
it among the Shloh, Rifians, and Jb§.la any more than it 
could do so among the Arabs of ttie East. The same may 
be said of the practice of cutting the ham, which in Morocco 
seems to exist only where there are wailing and other excess¬ 
ive demonstrations of grief. This rite also prevailed among 
the ancient Arabs,^ as well as in Babylonia and Assyria,® 
and has survived in various parts of the Moslem world,® 
though it was forbidden by the Prophet.* In Algeria it is 
said to occur only among families that consider themselves 
to be of Arabic origin.® The celebration of the virtues of the 
deceased has also persisted ® in spite of the interdiction of the 
Prophet, who declared that the virtues thus ascribed to a 
dead person would, if ho did not possess them, l)e subjects 
of reproach to him in a future statc.’^ 

'I'he wa.shing of the dead body is proscribed by the 
religious law,® wliieh thus sanctioned an old Arab •custom.® 
Tile water shoukl lie clean,’® and the person who washes the 
body shoukl lie in a slate of ritual purity.*' The shi'oud 

* Wellhausun, a/i. cit, ii. i8i sq .; Goldy-ihor, ofi. cit, i. 347 sqq .; Jdi'fii, 

‘ Le sacvilico do la chcvclurc cliez Ics ambes m Revue de I'hhfoirc dn 
religions, xiv. (Piiris, 1886), p. 50. ® Jaatrow, op. cii. p. 603. 

® Burckbardl, op. cii. p. 58 ; Musil, op. cit. iii. 427 (Arabia Pelraoa). 

* Al-Buhan, op. cit. xxiii. 38 (vol. i. 419). 

® Morand, ‘ Lea riLes rclalifa k la chevelure chez lea indigbnes de 
I’Algcrie in Revue africaine, xHx. (Alger, 1905), p. 338 sq. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, ap. cit. ii. 188 (Mecca); Burckliardt, Arabic 
Proverbs (London, 1830), p. 178 .sq. ; Janssen, op. cit, p. 97 (Moab) ; 
d’Arvieux, op. cit. p. 370 (Carmd); Robinson Lees, op. cit. p. 129 
(Palestine); Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 520 ; Pananti, op. cii. p. 215, 
Daumas, op. cit. p. 137 sqq., and Villot, op. cit. p. 192 (Algeria). 

’ Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 520. 

® Al-Buharl, op. cit, xxiii. 8 sqq. (vol. i. 405 sqq .); Mishkat, v. 4. i 
(vol. i. 370). 

® Wellhausen, op. cii, p. 178. 

*® Mishkat, V. 4. I (vol. i. 370); Sidl galll, op, cii. i. 2. 20. i 
(vol. i. 285). 

” Sidt gain, op. cit. i. 2, 20. to (vol. i. 312). 
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should be plain ■white,^ but otherwise the fashions of the 
grave-clothing vary in diifcrcnl Muhaijunadan countries or 
even in the same country, as wc ly.rlTseen to bo the case in 
Morocco. Sidl yalil says thalyrfshoukl not consist of more 
than five pieces for a man and^ot of moic than seven pieces 
for a woman ; * but the fanner of these lules is by no means 
always observed, nor (id the various pieces mentioned by 
him ® quite corresmjnd to those used in Morocco. In 
Tripoli the body an unmarried woman is dressed as a 
bride, and, as iy some parts of Morocco, the women trill the 
ggdrit when it^ is carried out of the house.* In Egypt it is the 
custom to trill the zgdrit at the funeral of a saint; ® and in 
Timbuctoo, as in Fez, the same is done on the death of a 
very man,® who has become holy through his age. 

I^I is a religious prescription that a Moslem should not 
be (detained in the house of his family but be buried soon 
aft 4 r death; ’ and this rule was based on ancient Arabic 
custom.® The Arabs® and other Semites used to carry 
thhir dead to the grave on a board or litter, not in a coffin, 
aid this custom has survived in Muhammadanism and is 
h/kcwisc in vogue among orthodox Jfews.^® According to 
‘bldi y!alll, the bier used for the conveyance of the corpse 
<pf a woman should be covered by a rounded structure ; 
/in Caiio such a bier, as also that used for a boy, is furnished 
' with a cover of wood.*® The corpse should be carried quickly 
to the place of interment.*® It should only be can ied by men.' * 

*■ Mishkat, V. 4. 3 (vol. j. 371). Cf. al-BubTui, op at xxiii 19 
(vol. 1 409) 

® Sidl ijgain, op. at. i. 2. 20. 10 (vol i. 314). 

® Hid. 1. 3 30 , 6 (vol. 1 399 sf,). * TuUy, op. at. p. 90 ry. 

® Lane, Modern Egyptians, p 523 

® Dupuis-Yakouba, ‘ Notes sur les pnncipales circon&lances clc la 
vie d’un tombouctien in Revue d’eihnographie et de sociologic, 1913 
(Pans), p. 104. 

’ Mishkat, V 3. 2 (vol 1 363I ® Wellhaubcn, op. at. p. 178. 

® Ibid. p. 178. *® Jastrow, op. cit. p. 609 n 3. 

^ SidJ QaKl, op at. 1. 3 20. 7 (vol. i 302). 

*® Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 524. 

Al-BuJjarl, op at. X's;m. 52 (vol 1. 424 sq ); Mishkdt, v S * (vol 
, 374 ) 

1 ^® Al-Bubari, op. at xxiii. 51 (vol. i. 424) 
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Womt'n arc not prohibited by the religious law from accom¬ 
panying a bier ; whelht'r they do so or not depends on the 
local custom, which varies in different places. Sidl ^Jalil 
says that if they go they should close the procession, while 
the male mourners should walk in front of the bier ; ^ but 
the latter rule is not generally accepted,® nor to my knowledge 
observed nowadays in Morocco. So far as men are con¬ 
cerned the religious law mentions the following of a bier 
as one among the duties which a Moslem owes to a fellow 
Moslem ; ® and it is said that a person who follows the bier 
of a Moslem and is with it till prayers are said for him and the 
interment is finished will be rewarded.* It is also considered 
a meritorious act to assist in carrying a bier, hence the 
bearers are continually relieved.® The custom of raising a 
bier three times, which is found in some parts of Morocco, 
is spoken of in the traditions, where it is said that “ whoever 
follows a bier and lifts it up thrice, verily has done his duty 
to a bier A bier should be attended on foot,^ though it 
is permissible to return from the cemetery mounted.® A 
person who is sitting should rise if he aces a funeral pro¬ 
cession coming, and should remain standing until it has 
passed; and this he .should do even if the dead one was a Jew.® 
It is the general Muhammadan custonr that the corjiso 
is laid in the tomb on its right side with the face towards 
Mecca,^® In Upper Egyijt, if the corpse is that of a woman, 

' Sicll IJalll, op. eii. 1 . 2. 30. 7 (vol. i. 301 sg.). 

® Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 519 I Jaffur .Slnirrrcf, op. cit, p. 385. 

® Al-Bu{)a,rl, op. cit. xxiii. 2 (vol. i. 401); MishkSi, v. i. i (vol. i. 
339 i?.). 

* MisJikAt, V. S' I (vol. i. 37 S)' 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 190 (Mecca); Burton, op. cit. ii. 24 
(Medina); Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 519; Pierotti, op. cit. p. 242 
sg., and Wilson, op. cit. p. 157 (Palestine); Jaffur Sburreef, op. cit. p. 280 
(Muhammadans of India); Poiret, op. cit. p. 176 (Algeria); Lucy 
Garnett, op. cit. ii. 493 (Turkey). 

® MishkSi, V. 5. 3 (vol. i. 379). 

’ /fiid. V. 5. 2 (vol. 1 . 378 sg,). 

® Sidi tlalll, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 301). 

® Al-Buharl, op. cit. xxiii. 47 sgg. (vol. i. 423 sg). 

^® Among the Muhammadans of India the face is thus turned west¬ 
wards (Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 281). Among some Arabian Bedouins, 
however, the feel of the dead are laid towards Mecca (Doughty, Travels 
VOL. II 2 K 
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her former street mantle is held spread out over it when 
taken from the bier and let down into the grave. ^ A 
Muhammadan grave is shallow; according to Sldl yalll, 
the maximum depth should be such as just to suffice for the 
prevention of the escape of obnoxious emanations and for the 
preservation of the body from the voracity of wild beasts.® 
When the body has been placed in the recess at the bottom 
of the grave, slabs of stone or wood or branches are put 
over it to prevent the earth with which the upper part of 
the grave is filled from pressing upon the body ; ® to avoid 
such pressure is necessary according to the Muhammadan 
traditions.* Sidl ^Ja-lil says that the mourner who finds 
himself next to the grave should throw therein handfuls of 
earth; * but among some eastern Muhammadans, as in 
certain parts of Morocco, it is the custom for everybody 
present to do so.® There was a similar custom among the 
ancient Arabs, who also threw earth on a corpse before it 
was buried; ’’ the Prophet, after performing prayers over 
a bier, cast earth upon it three times with both hands, from 
the side of its head.® He also sprinkled water on the grave 
of his little son Ibrahim, and water was sprinkled over his 
own grave.® This custom, so frequent in Morocco, is found 

in Arabia*Deseria,\. [Cambridge, 1888], p. 450), and in Iladramaut, 
according to von Wrede {op. cit. p. 339), the face is turned to the cast. 

^ Klunzinger, op. cii. p. 201. 

® Sidi ^ain. op. cit. i. 1. 30 , 14 (vol. i. 323). See also ibid. i. a. 20. 7 
(vol, i. 303). 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 171 (Algeria); Wilson, op. cit. p. 157 (Palestine); 
Jaussen, op. cit. p. 98 (Moab); Jaffiir Shurreef, op. cit. p. 282 (Mab.-im- 
madans of India); etc. 

* Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 150. 

® SidI [Jalil, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol, i. 302 sg.). 

® Palmer, op. cit. p. 94 (Sinai); Jaussen, op. cit. p. 98 (Moab). In 
Hadramaut everybody present throws three handfuls of earth into the 
grave (von Wrede, op. cit, p. 235). Among the Muhammadans of India 
each person takes up a little earth or a clod and, having repeated over 
it the 11 3 th chapter of the Koran or a certain passage from it, puts the 
earth gently into the grave or hands it to one of the persons who has 
descended into the grave to deposit it round the body (Jaffur Shurreef, 
op, cit. p. 281 sqi). 

’’ Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 180, 

® MishkSt, V. 6. 3 (vol. i. 588). ® Ibid, v. 6. 2 (vol. i. 585). 
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elsewhere,’ though not ever3rwhcrc,® in the Muhammadan 
world. In Arabia Petraea those who have dug the grave 
wash their hands over it.® In some parts of the same country 
a small vessel filled with water is at the burial placed at the 
head of the body.* In old Babylonian tombs the water jar 
is never absent, and side by side with it there is a bowl of 
clay or bronze; and in Babylonia and Assyria offerings of 
water, as well as of food, were made to the dead also after 
the burial, the son pouring out water to the memory of his 
father.® 

The ancient Arabs raised mounds on the graves of their 
friends and made cairns or put memorial-stones on them.® 
The Prophet himself planted two large upright stones at 
the head and the feet of one of his faithful followers.’’ The 
top of his own grave was said to have been like a camel’s 
back.® According to Sidi ^Jalll, the tumulus should not be 
raised more than one hand above the trench, and should 
be modelled after the shape of a camel’s back ; but he adds 
tliat doctors of the Law have condemned this arrangement, 
and have recommended that tlic ground surface should l^o 
left flat and without elevation.® In Arabia cairns are still 

tioldzilicr, ‘ Wiissrr als Di’iraoncu abwchrendcs Mittcl’, in Archiv 
far Kclifiioniwis.it'iiscJiaft, xiii. (Leipzig, 1910), p. 43 sg. ; Musil, oji. 
at, iii. 435 (Arabia Pclrara); Jauason, op. cit. p. 98 (Moab); JiilTur 
Shurroef, op, cit, ]3. 283_(Muhanunadans of India); Sykes, op. cit. p. 
H3 (Peraia); Wilkeu, ‘ Uber das Hnnropfcr und oinige andere Trauer- 
gebrtludie bei den Volkcrn Indoncsiens ’, in Mevne colonials inter¬ 
nationals, ii. (Amsterdam, 1886), p. 246 (Muhammadans of the Indian 
Archipelago); Skeat, op. cit. p. 406 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula); 
Seligraan, loc. cit. p. 169 (KabUblsh). 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit, p. 282. 

® Musil, op. cit, iii. 425 ; Jaussen, op. cit. p. 98 (Moab). 

* Musil, op. cit. iii. 424. 

® Jastrow, op. cit. p, 599; Idem, Assets of Religious Belief and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria (New York, 1911), p. 359. In 
ancient Egypt jars and bowls with food and drink were laid near the 
body (Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion [London, 1907], pp. 
IIS, 129 jff'.). 

® Wellhausen, op, cit. p. 180; Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 
i. 232 sqq. ’ Burton, op. cit. ii. 32. 

® Al-Buhari, op. cit. xxiii. 96. 3 (vol. i. 450). 

® Sidi Halil, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 302). 
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made on graves,^ but there is also the custom of setting up 
a head-stone.® In Palestine there are graves with a head¬ 
stone only, and others with a foot-stone as wfell.® Graves 
of the latter type are the rule in Moab, but among the 
Seljur “on ne dresse qu’une seule pierre sur la tombe d’unc 
femme”.* Among the Kababish, in the Sudan, “there 
appeared to be an upright stone at the head and foot of every 
grave ".® So also in Algeria® and among the Tuareg, both 
there and elsewhere,’ two stones are put, one at the head 
and one at the feet, as “ witnesses ” ; but among the Tuareg 
of the Ahaggar two foot-stones, as well as a head-stone, are 
placed on the grave of a woman, and on such a grave the 
stones are perpendicular to the side of the grave, whereas 
the stones on the grave of a man are parallel to it. Among 
the same people the grave is surrounded with a ring of stones.® 
This practice, so common in Morocco, seems to be less 
frequent among the eastern Muhammadans ; ® whereas 
numbers of old grave enclosures of stones, circular or ellip¬ 
tical in plan,“ indicate its early prevalence in North Africa. 
We may therefore conclude that it is an ancient Berber 
custom. The same may be the case with the method of 
indicating the sex of the deceased by the different directions 

1 Doughty, op. cit. i. 450 ; von Wrede, op. cit. p. 239 sq. 

® Doughty, op. cit. i. 170. 

® Van-Lennep, op. cit. p. 581 ; Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 144, 

* Jaussen, op. cit. p. 98. 

® Seligman, loc. cit. p. 169. ® Villot, op. cit. p. 193. 

’ Bissuel, Les Touareg de Vouest (Alger, 1888), p. 109; Jean, Les 
Touareg du Sud-Est VAir (Paris, 1909), p. 207 sq. ; Aymard, Les 
Tewareg (Paris, 1911), p. 57. 

® Benhazera, Six mois chez les Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 1908), 
p. 23. 

* Speaking of the graves of the Bedouins of the Hejaz, Burton 
states [pp. cit. ii. 112) that “ an oval of stones surrounding a mound of 
earth keeps out jackals and denotes the spot The Belqa Arabs of 
Moab surround the grave of a man of noted sanctity with a circle of 
stones and place on one side a little dolmen altar (Conder, Heth and 
Moab [London, 1885], p. 337). I have not found any other references 
to circles of stones surrounding the graves of eastern Muhammadans. 

Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 183; Maciver and 
Wilkin, Libyan Notes (London, 1901), p. 78 sqq. \ Bertholon and 
Chantre, op. cit. p. 600. 
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of the stones, which is also found among the Ait Sidden 
and in the yiaina. In all parts of the Moslem world 
masonry tombs are erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability, and inscriptions are made on them.^ Accord¬ 
ing to Sidl y!alll it is permissible, as an indication of and a 
means of expressing gratitude, to place a tombstone or 
erect a piece of wood over a grave, but this monument must 
bear no writing indicating the name, the qualities, or the 
date of death of the deceased, or any other device whatever.® 
This rule, as we have seen, is transgressed in Morocco as 
elsewhere. In Syria there is the same belief as in Fez that 
the reading of an inscription on an old tomb will cause 
forgetfulness.® 

According to the teaching of the Prophet it is a duty to 
pray for the dead.* The takbir —that is, the expression, 
Alldhu akbar, " God is most great ”—is to be pronounced 
four times.® It is a general characteristic of the prayers 
over the dead that they lack prostration.® But though 
obligatory, they are not universal in’ Islam,and in Morocco 
also, as we have seen, there are burials without such prayers. 
Recitations of portions of the Koran, or of the whole of it, are 
frequent at Muhammadan funerals.® In the traditions it 
is even said that the suratuya sin —so often recited at funerals 
in Morocco—should be repeated over a dead person ® and 
the suratu 'l-baqarah (the second chapter) after his inter¬ 
ment ; but according to Sidi ^Jalll it is reprehensible to 

I- Hughes, op. cii. p. 636 sqq. ; Lane, Modem Egyptiam, p. 528 ; 
Jaffur Shurreef, op, cit. p. 284 sq, (Muhammadans of India) ; Polak, 
op. cit. i. 364 (Persia) ; Tully, op. cit. p. 91 (Tripoli). 

* Sidl IJalll, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 10 (vol. i. 315 sq.). 

® Eijub Abela, loc. cit. p. 107. 

* Al-Buba.rl, op. cit. xxiii. 57 (vol. i. 426); Sidl galll, op. cii. i. 2. 20. 
I (vol. i. 28s). 

® Al-Bubaii, op. cit. xxiii. 6$ (vol. i. 429); Sidl galil, op. cit. i. 2. 
20. 2 (vol. i. 290). 

* Al-BubS.ri, op. cit. xxiii. S7 (vol. i. 426). 

’ Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, i. 337 n. 3- 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 78 ; Idem, Modern 
Egyptians, pp. 5x7, 520, 524 ; Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. igi (Mecca). 

® Mishkat, V. 3. 2 (vol. i. 361). “ Ibid. v. 6. 3 (vol. i. 387). 
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recite the Koran either beside the body of the believer who 
has departed this life or at his burial.^ In Morocco, in spite 
of the general custom of making such recitations on these 
occasions, they are not held to be strictly obligatory. In 
Algeria ® and Cairo ® some portion of the Bcirdah is very 
frequently read at a funeral. 

The distribution of bread, figs, or other eatables, or 
money, at the grave is a widespread practice among Muham¬ 
madans.^ Among some eastern Bedouins a ewe is slaughtered 
at the grave and its boiled meat distributed to the funeral 
company ; ® whilst in Cairo a bullock is sometimes sacrificed 
and its flesh given to the poor.® It is in many places the 
custom for the family of the dead person after the burial 
to give a feast.’ Sidi Ijjalfl even lays it down as a duty to 

^ SidI gain, fit. i. a. 20. lo (vol. i. 310 sg.). 

® Doutt 4 , Merrakech-, p. 360. 

* Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. Si 7 , 520. 

* Snouck Hurgronje, op. cii. ii. 190 (Mecca); Musil, op. cit. iii. 425 
(Arabia Petraea); Wilson, Peasant life in the Holy Land, p, 159; 
Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 283 (Muhammadans of India); Thorbum, 
op. cit. p. 169 (Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan) ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 
530 ; Certeux and Camoy, op. cit. p. 219 (Algeria). 

® Doughty, op. cit. i. 450 sq. ; Jaussen, op. cit. pp. loi, 352 (some 
Arabs of Moab); Robinson Lees, The Witness of the Wilderness, p. 134 
(Bedouira of Palestine). 

® Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 523, 530. 

’ Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 191 (Mecca, especially in former times); 
Palmer, op. cit. p. 94 (Sinai); Van-Lennep, op. cit. p. 587 (Palestine); 
Jaussen, op. cit. p. loi (Moab); Guys, Un Dervich algirien en Syrie 
(Paris, 1854), p. 314 (Aleppo); Schuyler, op. cit. i. 151 (Taslikent); 
Falls, op. cit. p. 321 (Libyan Desert ); Duveyrier, Exploration du 
Sahara, p. 431, Benhazera, op. cit. p. 23, Jean, op. cit. p. 208, and 
Aymard, op. cit. p. S 7 (Tuareg). At Carmel the relatives of the 
deceased have at the grave in the evening a meal, consisting of the meat 
of a slaughtered animal and rice, and also give portions of the food to 
the poor; this is called “ the supper for the deceased ” (von Miilinen, 
loc. cit. p. 174). In Tripoli those who can afford it give in the evening 
a quantity of hot dressed victuals to the poor, who come to fetch each 
their portion; this is called “ the supper of the grave ” (Tully, op. cit. 
p. 93). In Algeria, after the burial, a profusion of meat and other 
refreshments is distributed to the friends who have attended the 
funeral; this is called “ the repast of the sepulchre ” (Pananti, 
op. cit. p. 2 i6). 
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prepare a repast for those who accompany the convoy.^ 
Wellhausen says that there are no traces of a funeral meal 
among the ancient Arabs, nor do we know that they offered 
food at graves.® The latter custom, however, prevailed both 
in Babylonia and Assyria ® and among the Hebrews.* 
Hence the idea which undoubtedly is at the bottom of the 
practice of distributing food at the grave and, partly at least, 
of the funeral repast, namely, that the deceased stands in 
need of food, was by no means foreign to the Semitic mind. 
At the same time foreign influence may have been at work. 
In ancient Greece, immediately after the funeral was over, 
the relatives partook of a feast ® given at the house of the 
nearest relative ; ® whilst among the Romans a feast, called 
silicernium, was held by the grave.’ Among the Hebrews, 
on the other hand, the friends of the family entertained the 
mourners after the funeral; ® and this is still the case in some 
parts of Palestine among the Arabs.® 

It is a fundamental article of the Moslem belief that all 
persons are examined by angels in their graves,^® and this 
examination is said to take place as soon as the funeral 
party has left the graveyard.** The descriptions of “ the 
punishment of the grave ”, 'adabu 'l-qabr, vary, but they are 

* Sidi Qalll, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 7 (vol. i. 303). 

® Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 183 n. 7. 

® Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 598 sg.; Idem, 
Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Body Ionia and Assyria, 
p. 361 sg. 

* Deuteronomy, xxvi. 14 ; Ecclesiasticus, xxx. 18 ; Tobit, iv. 17. 

® Lucian, De luciu, 24 ; Cicero, De legibus, ii. 25 (63). 

® Demosthenes, Pro Ctesiphonte de corona oratio, 283, p. 321. 

’ Varro, quoted by Nonius Marcellus, De conpendiosa doctrina 
(Lipsiae, 1903), p. 48. 

® 2 Samuel, hi. 33 ; Ezekiel, xxiv. 17 ; Hosea, ix. 4. See also 
Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica (Basileae, 1680), p. 707; Eisenstein, 
‘ Mourning ’, in Jewish Encyclopedia (New York & London), ix. 102. 

® Pierotti, op. cit. p. 243 ; Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, 
p. 136. Among the ‘Amarin of Arabia Petraea the relatives of the 
deceased eat nothing on the evening after the burial and are next .day 
invited to another camp (Musil, op. cit. iii. 428). 

*® Al-Buhari, op. dt. xxiii. 87 sgq. (vol. i. 442 sgq.) \ Mishkdt, i. 3 
(vol. i. 38 sqq.). 

** Al-Buhari, op, cit. xxiii. 87. 6 (vol. i. 444). 
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all said to be literally true and neither imaginary nor figura¬ 
tive.''- According to the tradition of ‘Anas, the unbeliever 
" will be struck with an iron hammer, and he will roar out, 
which will be heard by all animals that may be near his 
grave, excepting man and the genii”.® After the burial 
the deceased is instructed by a special person what to say 
to the examining angels,® or a -written charm placed on his 
head is buried with him to make it easier for him to answer 
their questions.* 

After the day of burial there are various practices which 
are similar to, or more or less resemble, such as are found in 
Morocco. Among the Kabyles of Jurjura in Algeria nobody 
is for three days allowed to leave the village in which the 
death occurred,® and among the Tuareg of the Ahaggar a 
male mourner is “in theory” compelled to remain in his 
tent for the same length of time.® 'When I compare these 
rules with those prohibiting guests from leaving the house of 
mourning and the removal of things from it for three days— 
the former of which I found among some Berbers of Morocco 
and the latter in Fez—I am inclined to suppose that they are 
all of Berber origin, even though the number of days may 
be due to Muhammadan influence. I have found no similar 
rules among the eastern Muhammadans.’ 

The prohibition of making a fire and cooking in the house 
of mourning for three days is found in Algeria ® and Tunis.® 
Prohibitions of this sort do not seem to be common in Islam, 

* Hughes, op. cit. p. 27 sq. ; Al-Buhari, op. cit. xxiii. 87. 4 (vol. i. 
443 sq^ ;—“ The punishment of the grave is a reality 

* MishMt, i. 5. I (vol. i. 39). 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 190 sq. (Mecca); Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, p. 529 sq. 

* Doutte, MerrAkech, p. 363 sq. (Algeria). Cf. Poiret, op. cit. p. 171 
{j.bid.'), 

® Hanoteau and Letoumeux, op. cit. ii. 221 sq. ; Liorel, Kahylie du 
Jurjura (Paris, [1893]), p, 426. 

® Benhazera, op. cit. p. 24, 

’ Among the Arabs of Sinai the family of the deceased are, on the 
contrary, for three days after the burial not allowed to return to their 
own tent (Jaussen, op. cit. p. loi). 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op. cit. p. 220. 

® Bertholon and Chantre, op. cit. p. 586. 
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nor are they known to have existed among the ancient Arabs. 
But we meet with them in some other parts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean area. Among the Albanians there is no cooking in 
the house for three days after a death, and the family are 
fed by friends ; our informant, von Hahn, is not certain 
whether there is also a prohibition against lighting a fire 
in the house, "as among the Romans”, but he thinks it 
probable.^ In the south of Italy in modern times no fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days,® and in Malta 
there was a similar restriction lasting for three days.® In 
Mykonos, one of the Cyclades, it is considered wrong to cook 
in the house of mourning ; hence friends and relatives come 
laden with food, and lay the “ bitter table So also the 
Maronites of Syria " di'ess no victuals for some time in the 
house of the deceased ”.® In his book on ‘ Peasant Life in 
the Holy Land ’ the Rev. C. T. Wilson writes :—“ On the 
day of a death, the relations, friends, and neighbours bring 
food, bread, etc., to the house of the family to eat. It is 
supposed that those in the house of death cannot cook or 
attend to such things, and at first they are not supposed to 
eat at all, from grief, and many do not eat for some time. In 
some places it is the custom to thus supply food for fifteen 
days ”.® Again, among the Bogos, a Hamitic people of 
North-Eastern Africa, no fire is lighted in a house where a 
person has died until the dead body has been carried away,’ 
and a son must fast for three days after the death of his 
father.® These facts do not justify any definite conclusions 
as regards the origin of the avoidance of lighting a fire or 
cooking for some time after a death in Morocco and Algeria, 
but in any case I find no reason to suppose that it is due to 
the influence of Muhammadan civilisation. 

^ von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, i. (Jena, 1854), pp. 151, 199, 

® Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of Italy (Liverpool, 1868), p. 72. 

® Busuttil, Holiday Customs in Malta, p. 131. 

* Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 221. 

® Dandini, ‘ A Voyage to Mount Libanus ’, in Pinkerton, A General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, x. (London, i8n), p. 290, 

® Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, p. 136. 

’ Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und das Recht der Bogos (Winter¬ 
thur, 1859), p. 67. * Ibid. p. 29. 
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The same may be said of the custom which prevents the 
men belonging to the dead person’s family from changing 
or washing their clothes and having their heads shaved. In 
Morocco I have found this custom particularly prominent 
among Berber-speaking people. It is also observed in 
Algeria for a period of forty days ^ or for an arbitrary length 
of time.® Speaking of the mourning ceremonies of the 
Kababish of the Sudan, who are a congeries of divisions of 
various Arab tribes with a minority of Hamitic origin and a 
dash of negro blood, Professor and Mrs. Seligman observe ;— 
" For forty days after a death the near relatives, including the 
wives or husband of the deceased, sleep in one tent, ... on 
mats on the ground, spending the whole of the first month 
in the tent and leaving only when it is physically necessary, 
or to look after their animals. At the end of the month 
the men return to their own tents, though if they have 
greatly cared for the deceased it is thought that they may 
still abstain from their wives for some little time. This 
custom is called(lit. ‘ mats’) and is common throughout 
the Arabic Sudan ”.® Mourning among men is not a 
characteristic of Islam. 

The case is different with the mourning of women. 
Among the ancient Arabs a woman had to observe certain 
abstinences both on the death of her husband and on that 
of a relative,* and these practices passed into Islam, although 
the period of mourning was reduced by the Prophet. He is 
represented to have said :—“ It is not lawful for a woman 
who believes in God and a future state to observe tddad for 
more than three days on account of the death of any one 
except her husband ; but for him it is incumbent upon her 
to observe Mddd for the space of four months and ten days ”.® 
By ^id&d is understood a woman’s abstinence " from the use 
of perfumes, such as scented or other oils, or of ornaments, 

^ Daumas, op. cit. p. 143. ® Villot, op. cit. p. 194 n. i. 

® Seligman, loc. cit. p. 169 sq. 

* Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 182 ; Idem, ' Die Ehc bei den Arabem 
in Nachrichten von der Koniglicfien Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und 
der Georg-Augusts-Universitat SH Gdttingen, 1893, no. ii, p. 454 sq. 

® Hidayah, iv. 12, Section (trans. by Charles Hamilton, vol. i. 
[London, 1791], p. 370). See also MisIikSi, xiii. 16. i (vol. ii. 134). 
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such as dyeing the edge of the eyelid with antimony 
While in mourning a woman should also refrain from wearing 
coloured clothes, “ except those coloured before weaving 
and “ a woman whose husband has died must not wear a 
red garment nor one coloured with red clay, nor gold or 
silver ornaments, nor colour her face or hands, nor use 
antimony Though at liberty “to go forth during the 
whole day and for a short season of the night also ”, a widow 
must not pass the night anywhere but in her own apartments.* 
After the period of four lunar months and ten days she may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she be not pregnant 
by her first husband.® The rule restricting the lyiddd of 
female relatives to three days is transgressed in other countries 
besides Morocco,® and the widow’s period of mourning is 
also sometimes prolonged by local custom.^ 

The wailing of the women may last for seven days,® as 
in some parts of Morocco; sometimes for a fortnight or 
longer,® at Mecca at most for twenty days.“ In Babylonia 
and Assyria the relatives of the deceased tore their clothing 
and lamented from three to seven days ; among the ancient 
Hebrews the mourning with its violent expressions of grief 

^ Hidayah, iv. 12, Section (vol. i. 370). 

• ® Mishkdt, xiii. 16. i (vol. ii. 134). 

® Ibid. xiii. 16. 2 (vol. ii 135). 

* Hidayah, iv. 12, Section (vol. i. 373). 

® Hughes, oj). cit. p. 667 : Sachau, Mukammedanisches Rechi nach 
schafiitischer Lehre (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1897), pp. 15, 77 sqq. 

* Snouck Hurgronjc, op. cit. ii, 194 (Mecca); Sykes, op. cit, p. 117 
(Persia) ; Daumas, op. cit. p. 144 (Algeria); Seligman, loc. cit. p. 169 
sg. (Kab3.bl5h). 

’’ In Timbuctoo it lasts for five months and fifteen days (Dupuis- 
Yakouba, loc. cit. p. 104), and among the Kababish of the Sudan for 
about ten or twelve months (Seligman, loc. cit. p. 170 sq.). Among the 
peasants of Palestine, according to Baldensperger {loc. cit. p. 142), a 
widow is expected to mourn one year. 

® The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, i. 126; Pierotti, 
op. cit. p. 241 sq. (Palestine) ; Falls, op. cit. p. 320 (Libyan Desert) ; 
Wellsted says {Travels in Arabia, i. [London, 1838], p. 216) that it lasts 
for eight days in the towns of Oman in Arabia. 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 175 sq. (Algeria). 

Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 195. 

Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 604. 
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lasted for seven days ; ^ and among the pagan Arabs a 
time of seven days seems likewise to have been considered 
the proper period for the lamentations of the women.® 

The first three days after a burial, and particularly the 
third day, are conspicuous for ceremonial gatherings and 
feasting. Among the Tuareg of the South-Eastern Air all 
the persons who have attended a funeral are for three days 
entertained with food in the house of mourning, or, if the 
family of the deceased are poor, a meal is served to them on 
the third day.® Among the Kabyles of Jurjura the family 
give on the third day a feast to the whole village.^ We are 
also told that in Algeria an abundance of food is during three 
days offered in the house of mourning to anybody who cares 
to partake of it,® and that during that period the same 
quantity of provisions as would have been required by the 
deceased is given to poor people.® Among the peasants of 
Upper Egypt it is customary for the female relatives and 
friends of the deceased " to meet together by his house on 
each of the first three days after the funeral, and there to 
perform a lamentation and a strange kind of dance. They 
daub their faces and bosoms and part of their dress with 
mud, and tie a rope-girdle, generally made of the coarse 
grass called ‘halfa’, round the waist. . . . After the third 
day, the women visit the tomb and place upon it their rope- 
girdles ; and usually a lamb or a goat is slain there, as an 
expiatory sacrifice, and a feast made on this occasion 
At Mecca friends visit the house of mourning on the evening 
of the day of the funeral and on the following evening, 
without invitation, and are served with coffee, and on the 
third evening they are specially invited “ to coffee ” in the 
house.® In the IJauran in Moab the relatives and friends 

^ Genesis, 1 . lo ; BccUsiasHcus, xxii. 12, 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 181. 

® J ean, op. cii. p. 208. 

* Hanoteau and Letourneux, op. cii. ii. 221 ; Liorel, op. cii. p. 426 

® Daumas, op. cii, p. 143. 

' Certeux and Carnoy, op. cii. p. 220. 

’ Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 532 Klunzinger {pp. cii. p. 203) 
also speaks of social gatherings during the three days in Upper Egypt. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op, cii. ii. 191 sqq. 
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of the deceased assemble at the grave on the three mornings 
following upon his death (burial ?) and take coffee there.^ 
At Aleppo alms are distributed at the grave on the third 
day.® Among the Muhammadans' of India it is the custom 
for the male relatives of the deceased on the morning of the 
third day after the burial to take to the grave fruits, rice, 
and other eatables, which on the previous evening had been 
placed on the spot where he died, and to distribute them at 
the grave, and on this occasion the whole of the Koran is often 
read by scribes, and other ceremonies are performed as well.® 
Among the Malays of the Malay Peninsula the nearer 
neighbours are feasted during three days, both in the 
morning and evening, and every night the service called 
“ reading the Koran to the corpse ” is performed ; at the 
end of the three days there is yet another feast, when those 
who are farther off are invited, and after this meal the pro¬ 
fession of the faith is repeated.^ Among the Turks “ dishes 
of loukmds, a kind of dough-nut or haignie ", are three 
days after the funeral sent round to the houses of friends, 
and the poor also receive their portion of these funeral 
cakes.® 

There are similar ceremonies on the seventh day,® on the 
fortieth day,’ and on the anniversary of the death.® Thus 
among the Bedouins of Carmel the relatives of the deceased 
have on the seventh day after the burial a meal at the grave 
similar to that partaken of on the first evening, and alms 

^ Jaussen, op. cit. p. 102. ® Guys, op. cit. p. 214 sq. 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 285. 

* Skcat, op. cit. p. 407. ® Lucy Garnett, op. cit. ii. 496. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Van-Lennep, op. cit. p. 587 (Palestine); Skeat, op. cit. p. 407 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula); Lucy Garnett, op. cit. ii. 496 (Turks). 

’ Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Van-Lennep, op. cit. p. 587 (Palestine); Skeat, op. cit. p. 408 
(Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; Lucy Garnett, op. cit. ii. 496 (Turks). 
See also Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 246. 

® Snouck Hurgronje, op. cit. ii. 193 (Mecca); Guys, op. cit. p. 215 
(Aleppo); Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 288 (Muhammadans of India) ; 
Skeat, op. cit. p. 408 (Malays of the Malay Peninsula) ; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, in ‘Abd el 'Aziz Zenagui, ' Recit en dialecte tlemcenien 
in Sevue asiatique, ser. x. vol. iv. (Paris, 1904), p. 100 (Tlemcen). 
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are again distributed to the poor.’- Among the Muham¬ 
madans of Tashkent feasts are given to friends not only on 
the day of the funeral, but on the seventh day, the fortieth 
day, and the half-yearly and yearly anniversaries of the 
death, and women go to the tombs to weep and wail. Our 
informant, Mr. Schuyler, adds that these periods of com¬ 
memorative mourning for the dead are the same as those 
observed in Russia among the Christians, and suggests as a 
possible explanation that they may have been adopted by the 
Russians during the epoch of Tartar ascendancy.® Among 
the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan the relatives of the 
deceased pay his family visits of condolence during forty 
days, and on every Friday up to the fortieth day his father 
entertains all who come to his house.® Among the Muham¬ 
madans of India a new earthenware tumbler filled with 
water, with or without a wheaten cake, is every day for 
forty days placed on the spot where the deceased departed 
this life; the water is left there all night and next morning 
poured on any green tree, and the tumbler and bread are 
given away. A lamp is also generally lighted on the same 
spot and at the place where the corpse was washed, and 
sometimes on the grave as well, for three, ten, or forty 
nights ; and on the morning of the fortieth day the ceremony 
of the third day is repeated at the grave.* Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali says in her book on the Mussulmans of India 
that, except with the very poor, the grave is never entirely 
forsaken, day or night, during the forty days of mourning.® 

’ von Maiinen, loc. cit. p. 174. 

® Schuyler, op. cit. i. 151. Among the Votyak offerings are made 
to the deceased on the third, seventh, and fortieth days after his death, 
as also on the anniversary of it (Buch, ‘ Die Wotjaken in Acta 
Sacietatis Scientiarum Fennicae, xii. [Helsingfors, 1883], p. 609). 
Among the Chuvash commemorative feasts are held on the third and 
seventh days (Georgi, Russia, i. [London, 1780], p. 103), and among the 
Cheremiss on the third, seventh, and fortieth days {ibid. i. 81). All 
these peoples are much influenced by Islam. 

® Thorburn, op. cit. p. 169 sq. 

* Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 287. 

® Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of India, 
i. (London, 1832), p. 134. 
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In Timbuctoo alms of food are distributed at the grave for 
forty days.^ 

The customs of visiting the graves of the dead on religious 
feast-days ® and on certain days of the week are extremely 
prevalent in Islam. At the commencement of his mission 
the Prophet forbade the old practice of visiting graves, but 
afterwards he allowed it; ® and of him who visits his father’s 
or mother’s grave on every Friday it is said in the traditions 
that his faults will be pardoned.*'^ Friday is the most usual 
day for the visits,® but among the country-folks of Palestine 
it is customary to make them on Thursdays ® or Thursday 
evenings.’ Among the Muhammadans of India it is held 
meritorious for men “ to go and offer fateeha on the grave 
every Friday; but the generality of people do iton Thursday ".® 
In Algeria graves are visited on Mondays, though less fre¬ 
quently than on Fridays.® At Cairo, as at Fez, the grave of 
a deceased member of the family is visited on the three 
Fridays subsequent to the burial, and a palm branch is 
generally taken to be broken up and placed on the tomb ; 
and this ceremony is repeated on the Friday which completes 

^ Dupuis-Yakouba, /or. «/. p. 104. 

® Jaussen, op. cit, p. 102 (Moab); Guys, op. cit. p. 216 (Aleppo); 
Lane, Modern Egyptians, pp. 486, 487, 494, 532 ; Klunzinger, op. cit. 
pp. 178, 203 (Upper Egypt); Poiret, op. cit. p. 172 sq. (Algeria). 
Among the Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier region 
between Afghanistan and Hindustan, as in Morocco, people visit the 
graves of their dead relatives and sprinkle them with water on loth 
Muljarram (Thorbum, op. cit, p. 149). 

® Mishkat, V. 8. i, 3 (vol. i. 401, 403). Cf, Sidl Halil, op. cit. i. 2 
20. 9 (vol. i. 310). 

* Mishkat, V. 8. 3 (vol. i. 403). See also Burton, in his translation 
of The Book of the Thottsand Nights and a Night, i. 68 n. i. 

® Musil, op. cit. iii. 308 (Arabia Petraea); Wellsted, Travels to the 
City of the Caliphs, i. (London, 1840), p. 348 sq. ; Pananti, op, cit. p. 217, 
and Gaudefroy-Demombynes, loc. cit. p. 100 (Algeria). 

® Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 143 sq. ; Idem, ' Religion of the 
Fellahin of Palestine ’, in Palestine Exploration Fund. Qisarterly State¬ 
ment for rSgg (London), p. 317. 

’ Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land, pp. 28, 159 sq, ; von 
Miilinen, loc. cit. p. 174 (Carmel). 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 288. 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op. cit. p. 220. 
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or next follows the first period of forty days after the funeral. 
In Cairo, however, these visits are only performed by the 
women of the family; ’ and in the Muhammadan world 
generally it is the women who are the chief visitors of graves.® 

As for the custom of Cairo and Fez of laying palm leaves 
on graves, it should be noticed that the planting of two palm 
branches on a grave is recommended in the Muhammadan 
traditions, after the example of the Prophet. Once when he 
passed two graves he heard the crying of two dead persons 
who were tortured there for minor offences. He then took 
a green palm branch, broke it into pieces, and planted one 
piece on each grave. When he was asked why he did so 
he answered, “ In the hope that they will feel some relief 
as long as these branches remain unwithered ”.® In the 
Northern Sudan there is the custom of placing on the grave 
a palm branch from a tree which once belonged to the 
deceased. Our informant observes that the carrying of 
green leaves or branches was a feature of the investiture of 
sheikhs, and that kings and queens on the pyramid chapels 
at Meroe are represented carrying palm branches.* In 
modern Egypt sprigs of myrtle, roses, or other flowers are 
also laid on the graves of relatives.® In certain parts of 
Algeria " on plante toujours quelques oignons de scylles 
sur les tombes ”.® 

Among the Muhammadans of India, as in Morocco, 
there are persons who prepare their own winding-sheets, 
keeping them always ready.'' Some among the opulent 
have their graves dug in advance, flil the grave up with 
sand or some kind of grain, and, in the latter case, annually 
distribute the grain in charity and replace it by a fresh supply.® 

^ Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 532. 

® In Timbuctoo, however, women never go to cemeteries or tombs 
(Dupuis-Yakouba, loc. cit. p. 104). 

® Al-BubW, op. cit. xxiii. 82 (vol. i. 439). 

* Crowfoot, Wedding Customs in the Northern Sudan (reprinted from 
Sudan Notes and Records, vol. v. no. i [Khartoum, 1922]), p. 27. 

® Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 70 sq. 

® Doutte, Merrdkech, p. 364. 

^ Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, op. cit. i. 130 n. *. 

* Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 282. 
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There is a curious resemblance between this practice and one 
found among the Ait Warain. 

This survey of facts bears testimony to the overwhelming 
influence which Muhammadan doctrine and custom have 
exercised upon the funeral and mourning rites of Morocco. 
But at the same time we must not take for granted that 
every rite practised there which is also found among the 
eastern Muhammadans was first imported by the bearers of 
Islam. All these rites are not peculiar to Muhammadanism, 
and some of them may equally well have existed among 
the pre-Muhammadan Berbers. The ancient Greeks ^ and 
Romans ^ closed the eyes of a person who was at the point 
of death. Visits of condolence, offerings at graves, and 
funeral banquets are very widespread. So arc rites arising 
from the fear of the pollution of death, which may lead to 
similar practices in different cases. Muhammadans in India 
pour the water with which the corpse has been washed into 
a hole in the earth to prevent people from treading on 
it,® but this does not prove anything with regard to the 
precautions taken with such water in Morocco ; similar pre¬ 
cautions are very frequent in Europe.* In Syria, if a funeral 
procession passes a house in which there is a sick person 
or one who is lying in bed, a glass filled with water mixed 
with salt must be emptied on the road,® and in Moab “ on 
rdpand de I’eau derrifere un cadavre qu’on emporte au cime- 
tiere, ‘ pour couper le mal ’ ” ; ® but who would therefore 
assert that the Ait Waryiger and Ait TemsSman in the Rif 
must have learned from the Arabs their custom of pouring 
water over a bier, or in front of a funeral procession, passing 

* Hermann-Bliimncr, Lehrbuch der griechischen Privatalterthilmer 
(Freiburg i. B. & Tubingen, 1882), p. 362. 

® Marquardt, Das PrivatUben der RBmer, i. (Leipzig, 1886), p. 346. 

® Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p. 278. 

* Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1900), § 732, p. 462 sg. ; Sartori, * Das Wasser im Totengebrauche 
in 2 ^itschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, xviii. (Berlin, 1908), p. 359 ; 
Rosdn, Om dodsrike och dodsbruk i fornnordisk religion (Lund, 1918). 
p. 169 sgg. 

® Eijub AbSa, loc. cit. p. 89. 

® Jaussen, op. cit, p. 71. Cf. ibid. p. 105. 
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a house ? To throw water after a corpse is a widespread 
European funeral rite.^ There are also in Morocco certain 
prophylactic and purificatory customs to which I have found 
no parallels among the eastern Muhammadans—^which 
does not prove, of course, that such customs are altogether 
absent among them. Among the Muhammadan Hausa of 
Tunis the mourners wash their hands on their return from 
the grave,® and in the Libyan desert all who have come in 
contact with the corpse perform ablutions after the burial; ® 
but among the Asiatic Moslems I have found no counterpart 
to the purification rite practised among some tribes of 
Morocco by those who have attended a funeral.* On the 
other hand, there were similar rites among Indo-European 
peoples. In ancient India the mourners, on their return 
from the place where the dead body was burned, purified 
themselves by touching water, fire, cow-dung, mustard seed, 
or barley corns.® In Rome, when those who had accom¬ 
panied the funeral returned home, they underwent a purifica¬ 
tion called sujffitio, which consisted in being sprinkled with 
water and stepping over a fire.® In Greece, immediately 
after a death, a vessel of consecrated water, which must be 
brought from another house, was placed before the door, 
and every one who left the dwelling sprinkled himself from it 
in order to free himself from the pollution of death ; ’ and 

* Wuttke, op. cit. § 737, p. 465 ; Sartori, loc. Hi. p. 364 sq. ; Rosen, 
op. cit. p. 167 sgg. 

® Tremeame, The Ban of the Bori (London, [1914]), p. 128. 

® Falls, op. Hi. p. 321. 

* Nor have I found among them the rule that those who have attended 
a funeral must go back another way than they came, or that they must 
go back to the house of mourning before they return to their homes. 
But in Syria there is a custom resembling that in Fez, according to which 
female guests at a funeral must not enter anybody elsc’s house on their 
way home. A person who has paid a visit of condolence is there subject 
to a similar rule, although, if he for some reason or other is prevented 
from going home before he visits somebody else, ho may go to a public 
bath or a coffee-house instead, and is then no longer supposed to carry 
misfortune with him (Eijub Abela, loc. Hi. p. 90 jy.). 

® Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 577 sg. 

® Festus,iJ(; wr^i»ntOT»J«g^M)f«aA<(Lipsiae, I903),p.3, j.z/. Aquaetigni. 

’ Aristophanes, Ecclesiazusae, 1033; Euripides, Alcesiis, 88 sgg .: 
Pollux, Onomasticum (Amstelaedami, 1706), viii. 65. 
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when the burying or burning was ended, the house and its 
inhabitants had to be purified by means of incense and 
sprinkling or washing with consecrated water before the 
relatives and friends of the deceased could return there and 
partake of the funeral banquet.^ Purification with water 
after a burial is still found in many parts of Europe.® 

In various respects besides those already mentioned 
the funeral customs of Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries resemble those of Europe. In Greece ® and Rome ^ 
there were lamentations and wailing, tearing of the hair, 
laceration of the cheeks, and rending of clothes ; and there 
was also the custom of cutting the hair.® The deceased was 
praised.® In Rome earth was thrown on the face of the 
corpse.’ In Greece water was poured on the grave,® and 
on the third day offerings were made to the dead.® • In 
Teutonic lands we also find many customs similar to those 
noticed above. The deceased is kissed by his family.^® His 
big toes or his legs are tied together A light is kept 

^ Hermann-Bliimner, op, cit, p. 365; BlOmner, TJw Home Life of 
the Ancient Greeks (London, etc., 1910), p. 255 ; Stengel, Die grie- 
chischen KuUusaltertumer (Miinchen, 1898), p. 147. 

® Sartori, loc. cit. p. 369 ; Hartland, ‘ Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Introductory) ’, in Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911), p. 434. 

® Lucian, De Iwtu, 12 j Cicero, De legibus, ii. 23 (59); Schmidt, 
Die Ethik der alten Griechen, ii. (Berlin, 1882), p. 114; Bliimner, op. 
cit. pp. 246, 248 sq. 

* Cicero, op. cit. ii. 23 (59); Propertius, Elegiae. ii. 13. 27; Varro, 
quoted by Servius, Commentarii in Vergilii Aeneidos, iii. 67. 

® Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, ii. 913 ; 
Rouse, C^eek Votive Offerings (Cambridge, 1902), p. 245 ; Bliimner, 
op. cit. p. 251 ; Propertius, op. cit. i. 17. 2i; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 562. 

® Schmidt, op. cit. ii. 122 sq. ; Smith, Wayte, and Marindin, A 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, i. (London, 1890), p. 891 sq. 

Cicero, op. cit. ii. 22 (57). 

® Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und RSmer 
(Kristiania, 191S), p- 108 ; Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen (Leipzig 
& Berlin, 1910), pp. 36, 180. 

® Pollux, op. cit. viii. 146; Schmidt, op. cit. ii. 118; Hermann- 
Bliimner, op. cit. p. 372 ; BlUmner, op. cit. p. 256. 

Sartori, Sitte und Branch, i. (Leipzig, 1910), p. 141. 

Kristensen, Gamle folks fortellinger om det jyske almmliv, iv, 
(Aarhus, 1893), p. 89 ; Rosen, op. cit. p. 163, 
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burning in the room in which he is lying.^ A pair of open 
scissors, an axe, a sickle, or some other object of steel is laid 
on his chest.® The corpse is taken out of the house through 
some other aperture than the door.® On the threshold or 
close to it the coffin is lowered and raised three times The 
hearse must not stop on the way to the cemetery lest some of 
those following it should soon die.® Relatives and friends 
throw three handfuls of earth into the grave before it is 
filled.® After the burial there is a funeral meal.’ Until 
the body is interred nothing must be lent or given away 
from the house of mourning, and all work must, so far as 
possible, be abstained from.® The funeral of a maiden or 
an unmarried young man is in some way or other made to 
resemble a wedding.® 

• These similarities may in a large measure be directly 
due to culture contact or even to a common origin. But 
here again we should remember that similar customs may 
grow up under similar conditions, and between Semites and 
Indo-Europeans there has been from very ancient times a 
mental and cultural affinity which may easily have led to 
similar developments without direct transmission. Many 
identical, or almost identical, funeral and mourning rites are 
found among peoples living in very different parts of the 
world and not known to have had any communication with 
each otherThis should teach us to be careful in our con- 

Saitori, ‘ Feuer und Licht im Totengebrauche ’, in Zeitschrift des 
Vereimfitr Volkskunde, xvii. (Berlin, 1907), p. 363 sqq. 

® Hyiten-Cavallius, Warend och Wirdarne, i. (Stockholm, 1863), 
p. 457 ; Feilberg, ‘ The Corpse-door: a Danish Survival ’, \tl Folk-Lore, 
xviii. (London, 1907), p. 366 ; Sarton, Sitte und Braueh, i. 137 n. 47. 

® Gudmundsson and Kilund, ‘ Sitte. i. Skandinavische Verhalt- 
nisse ’, in Paul, Grundriss der gertnanischen Philologie, iii. (Strassburg, 
igoo), p. 426 sq. ; Feilberg, loc. eit. pp. 364, 370 sq, ; Rosdn, of. cit. 
p. 190 sqq. ; Sartori, Sitte und Braueh, i. 143. 

® Wuttke, op. cit. § 736, p. 464; Sartori, Sitte und Braueh, i. 143 ; 
Feilberg, he. cit. p. 366. 

® Wuttke, op. cit. § 738, p. 466. 

® Sartori, Sitte und Braueh, i. 150. 

’ Ibid. i. ISS ; Wuttke, op. cit. § 740, p. 467. 

® Wuttke, op, cit. § 730, p. 461; Sartori, Sitte und Braueh, i. 140. 

® Sartori, Sitte und Braueh, i. 152 sq. 

Abundant evidence of this is found, e.g., in Frazer, ‘ Certain 
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elusions also when we find identical customs among peoples 
who have been in contact with one another or even belong 
to the same sphere of culture. 

Even when there can be no doubt as to the source from 
which a certain funeral or mourning rite practised in Morocco 
has been derived, its ultimate origin is obviously not explained 
thereby. Like all other actions and deliberate abstinences, 
the funeral and mourning rites are of course rooted in mental 
facts, and to explain them one must find out these facts. In 
some cases the task is easy, in other cases the explanation 
must be more or less conjectural. The motives may often 
be complex. A general motive is the desire to behave in 
accordance with custom; Lucian cynically said that " the 
feelings of the bereaved party are in fact guided solely by 
custom and convention But the custom itself has a 
psychical origin ; and this may certainly be different from 
that ascribed to it by the natives themselves, or from the 
interpretation given it by Islam. 

Some degree of affection for the nearest relatives is a 
normal sentiment in mankind whenever the members of one 
family keep together, and if one of them dies sorrow is 
consequently felt by the rest. Weeping, crying, or lamenta¬ 
tion is a very natural expression of this emotion ; hence 
when they occur in the ritual connected with the death of a 
near relative there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
emotional origin of the rite, however conventional the 
expression of grief may be. The ceremonial character of 
the practice is particularly obvious in the wailing of condolers 

Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul', in 
The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vol. xv. (London, 1886) ; Idem, The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead (London, 1913-24) ; Idem, Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament, vol. iii, (London, 1919), pt. iv. ch. iv. ‘ Cuttings for the 
Dead’; Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, vol. ii. (London, 1895), ch. 
xiii.; Idem, Ritual and Belief (London, 1914), ' The Philosophy of 
Mourning Clothes ’ ; Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, vol. ii. (London, 1917), ch. xlv.; Hastings, op. cit. iv. 
(Edinburgh, 1911)1 'Death and Disposal of the Dead’; Samter, 
Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod (Leipzig & Berlin, 1911). 

^ Lucian, op. cit. i. 
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and of hired mourners. Speaking of the dismal lamentations 
of women in Algeria, Poiret observes that “ these very women, 
a moment after, throw aside that external appearance of 
the deepest grief, talk and laugh together, and after¬ 
wards return to their former wailings The excessiveness 
of these demonstrations of grief harmonised well with the 
extremely gloomy view which the ancient Semites held 
about death.^ But the noise may also serve some definite 
object. It may perhaps, like the practice of fumigation,® be 
a means of driving away either evil spirits or the soul of the 
dead person himself. Among some peoples the loud wailing 
is expressly said to expel demons,® and the Muhammadan 
jinn are on the one hand fond of molesting dead people 
before they are buried, and on the other hand frightened by 
loud sounds. In ancient-times the deceased may, moreover, 
have been thought to be pleased with the manifestation of 
desperate grief on the part of his friends, although the 
Muhammadan theory is that he will have to suffer for it. In 
any case the wailing also has an honorific character, which is 
shown by the fact that it varies according to rank and social 
status. In his description of the wailing over the dead in 
Algeria Poiret says :—“ These cries are proportioned to 
their dignity. When a person mourns for a superior, he 
howls with all his might; for an equal, his noise is not quite 
so loud. Chiefs give vent only to a few sighs, unless it be 
for another chief. All this is generally prescribed ’’.® In 
Morocco, as we have seen, the violent demonstrations of 
grief are influenced by the sex and age of the deceased,® and 
though practised in other cases, may be refrained from on 

1 Poiret, op. cit. p. 170. 

® Cf. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 605 sgg .; 
Idem, Aspects of Religions Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
p- 36s : Wellhausen, Rests arabiscken Heideniums, p. 185. 

® See infra, p. 526. 

® van Gennep, Lss rites de passage (Paris, 1909), p. 217 ; Hartland, 
‘ Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory) in Hastings, op. cit. 
iv. 417 ; Robertson Smith (pp. cit. p. 432 n. 2) made the suggestion that 
shouting in mourning was primarily directed to the driving away of evil 
influences. 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 175. 

* The same is the case in Moab (Jaussen, op. cit. p. 100 sg.). 
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the death of a little child.^ Parents have, indeed, good 
reason to be resigned to the loss of their child. The dead 
infant has met with the bM, or misfortune, which would 
otherwise have fallen upon its father or mother.® Moreover, 
“ the little child will be useful to its parents on the day of 
resurrection ’’—§-sdbi yenfa' wdldih fe l-a^ira (Fez). It 
will go to Paradise and prepare there a comfortable bed for 
them (Andjra). This is in agreement with the Muhammadan 
tradition that the death of three or two children or even of 
one child will admit the parents into Paradise.® If they are 
resigned to the will of God they will soon have another child ; 
for patience is rewarded by God —Li sbar rdbbi ifidllsit 
(Dukkala). 

Connected with the wailing are the customs of rubbing or 
dirtying the face, hair, or clothes with cow-dung, soot, ashes, 
or mud ; of dressing in a dirty old tent-cloth; of girding 
oneself with a rope ; and of scratching or tearing the cheeks, 
the bosom, or the arms to the effusion of blood.* Nobody 
could deny that such actions may be genuine expressions of 
sorrow and therefore also conventional methods of displaying 
this emotion. There is in sorrow a tendency to augment the 
suffering^.® Spenser says in his Faerie Queene : 

“ She wilfully her sorrow did augment, 

And offred hope of comfort did despise: 

Her golden lockes most cruelly she rent, 

And scratcht her face with ghastly dreriment ”.® 

But here again the conventional expression of grief may be, 
or may have been, at the same time intended to serve as a 
protection against evil influences. Soot is sometimes used 
in Morocco as a prophylactic against jnun^ cow-dung is 
supposed to contain purificatory virtue,® the laceration to the 

^ Sufra, i. 440. ® Supra, i. 607 sq. 

® Al-Buhaii, op. cit, xxiii. 6 (vol. i. 404 sqi ); Mishkdt, v. 7 (vol. i. 

391. 392. 398 J?.). 

* Supra, ii. 437 sqq. 

® Cf. Shand, The Foundations of Character (London, 1914I, p. 320 
sqq. 

® Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. i. 15. 

’’ Supra, i. 307. 


Supra, ii. 294. 
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effusion of blood may perhaps be a method of warding off 
the contagion of death,^ and the dressing in an old tent-cloth 
may serve a similar object. It is no doubt difficult to believe 
that the desire of a sorrowful mind to increase its own 
suffering could directly lead to actions which are at the 
same time intended to avert a danger, but in ritual per¬ 
formances prophylactic practices may simulate natural mani¬ 
festations of grief. The deceased, at any rate, may have 
been supposed to be deceived by such counterfeit expressions 
of sorrow in his friends. Robertson Smith maintained that 
the laceration of the flesh among the ancient Semites and 
other peoples was intended to create an enduring blood 
covenant laetween the living and the dead,® but this hypo¬ 
thesis is not adequately supported by evidence; ® the 
Semites did not even, like some other peoples,* let the blood 
come into contact with the corpse. The self-bleedings of 
mourners may in some cases serve the object of refreshing 
the dead with the warm red sap of life ; ® but there is nothing 
to show that the ancient Arabs really looked upon the 
scratching of the face and the body to the effusion of blood as 
a blood offering to the deceased. It was a rite restricted to 
the female mourners; ® and this agrees well with the 
emotional origin of the rite. 

The cutting of the hair in mourning is likewise regarded 
as a sign of sorrow, and so it may have been from the 
beginning. It occurs hand in hand with the rites just 
mentioned and has the same general character. Wellhausen 
even suggests that it was a mitigation of the earlier practice 
of tearing the hair.^ But in this case also a practice which is 
readily taken for a natural manifestation of grief may have 
been adopted in ritual performance for a definite purpose, 
namely, to ward off the contagion of death. Hair-cutting 

^ Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), p. 107. 

® Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 322 sq. 

® Cf. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, hi. 301. 

* Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii. 321 sqq. 

® Westermarck, op. cit. i. 476, ii. 547 ; Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testeanent, hi. 3QI sq. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. i8i. 

’’ Ibid. p. 183. 
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is among many peoples used as a means of purification after 
a death or on other occasions,^ and in Islam, as we have 
seen, the first shaving of the child has a purificatory character.® 
In Morocco the shorn hair is put on the roof of the house or 
tent or deposited at a shrine or buried in the ground, and 
nowhere, so far as I know, is it dedicated to the dead relative ; 
but among the ancient Arabs it was placed at the grave,® 
and this is still the case among the Arabs of Moab.* This 
might seem to give some support to the suggestion that the 
cutting of the hair was intended to strengthen the deceased 
in accordance with the notion that a person’s strength is in 
his hair.® But from no part of the world has direct evidence 
been produced in favour of this suggestion, and that the 
offering of hair to the dead had such an object among the 
ancient Arabs seems particularly improbable because the 
practice was confined to the women.® In affection there is a 
tendency to seek for contact with its object, and a woman who 
deposits her shorn locks on the grave of her dead husband 
or relative therefore performs a rite which may be readily 
explained as the token of an emotion which she is expected 
to feel on that occasion. Another expression of affection,, 
real or feigned, which consists in still more intimate contact 
with the deceased, is the kissing or touching of the corpse. 
But in this case hope of reward may also be present in the 
mind of the mourner ; the kiss given to a dead father or 
mother is said to result in a parental blessing or to be accom¬ 
panied with a prayer for forgiveness.’ 

Sorrow is represented as the reason why the family of 
the deceased refrain from partaking of food or from busying 
themselves with preparing it; ® and it seems impossible to 
doubt that the loss of appetite which accompanies grief is 
largely at the bottom of the mourning fast, which is found 

^ Frazer, Taioo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 283 sgg. 

® Supra, ii. 413. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. 182; Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, i. 248. 

® Jaussen, op. cit. p. 94 ; Musil, op. cit. iii. 427. 

® Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, iii. 302 sg, 

® Robertson Smith, op, cit. p. 324 n. i. 

’ Supra, ii. 435. ® Supra, ii. 468, 470. 
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in many different parts of the world.^ But it is also obvious 
that the abstinence from food after a death'is connected with 
superstitious fear.^ The dead body is regarded as a seat 
of infection, which defiles an5?thing in its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and this infection is of course considered par¬ 
ticularly dangerous if it is allowed to enter into the bowels. 
The family of the deceased may have to refrain from making 
a fire and eating until the body is buried ; and the same may 
be the case with the other villagers as well, if the death 
occurred in the morning.® But a more frequent rule is that 
no food must be cooked in the house of mourning, and the 
duration of this taboo may coincide with the period during 
which the soul of the dead person is still supposed to hover 
about earth.^ There is no reason to suppose that the 
abstinence from cooking is a survival of a previous mourning 
fast; it is evidently rooted in the idea that the cooking might 
contaminate the food if done in a polluted house or by a 
polluted individual. We have noticed that there are persons 
who do not like to partake of food served at a funeral,® and 
that if any portion of the food brought by a neighbour is 
left it is not taken back to his tent but thrown away at some 
place outside the village.® The custom of drinking the milk 
obtained on the day when the death took place without 
letting it curd, to make butter of it,^ may be due to fear of 
polluting the churn, although the native explanation is that 
the people do so because they are sorry. A similar reason 
is assigned for the strict taboo imposed on the drinking 
or making of tea,® and this is more likely to be correct 
considering that tea is looked upon as a luxury. 

The mourners must also refrain from the use of cosmetics 
and soap, from changing and washing their clothes and 
even from washing the face, from shaving the head, from 
whitewashing the house, from having any music there, from • 
celebrating a marriage and even attending one, and from 
visiting friends. A woman on the death of her husband may 

^ See Westermarck, op. cit. ii. 298 sgq. 

* Ibid. ii. 303 sqg. ® Supra, ii. 466 sg. * Supra, ii. 468, 470. 

® Supra, ii, 454, 468. ® Supra, ii. 466 ’ Supra, ii. 468. 

® Supra, ii. 467, 468, 470. 
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her house, and to take a bath.^ Such abstinences, im^ 
self-neglect or avoidance of enjoyment, are natural es 
sions of grief and may therefore readily lead to ceremL 
rules of mourning. In the mourning of a widow we i. 
also trace the idea that her attachment to her husbai 
should not be broken off at once. For a certain period after 
his death she is prohibited from re-marrying; ® and some¬ 
times she wears one of his garments or his rosary or a piece 
of the cloth out of which his shroud was made, partly 
covering her face with it.® But the unusual external appear¬ 
ance or costume of the widow and other mourners also gives 
notice to the world of their peculiar condition.* 

The abstinences observed after a death, however, may 
also be precautions against imaginary dangers. Mourners 
are considered to be polluted, more or less in proportion to 
the intimacy of their relationship to the deceased, and his 
widow more than anybody else. The death-pollution with 
which they are affected is contagious, and they may conse¬ 
quently be dangerous to others. Should a widow go to see 
any of her friends before her pferiod of mourning has come 
to an end, she would probably not be received.® Moreover, 
unclean individuals are not only a danger to others but, like 
holy persons, they are also themselves in danger : they are 
in a delicate condition which imposes upon them various 
precautions.® The abstinences of -mourners may partly 
be precautions of this sort; we have noticed that even on 

* Supra, ii. 470 sgg. ® Supra, ii. 473. 

® Supra, ii. 473 sq. For the custom of veiling the face in mourning 
see Hartland, Ritual and Belief, p. 251 sqq. 

* Cf. Hartland, op. cit, p. 235 sqq. Sir James Frazer {Jottmal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xv. 73 ; Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 
gg) has conjectured that mourning costume was originally a disguise 
adopted to protect the surviving relatives from the dreaded ghost of the 
recently departed. In support of tins conjecture he quotes two cases in 
which the living are stated to disguise themselves to escape the notice 
of the dead ; but, as.Dr. Hartland observes ipp. cit. p. 255 sql), even this 
scanty evidence is not free from ambiguity. 

® Supra, ii. 473. 

® Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 224, etc.; Wester- 
marck, op. cit. ii. 307 sq. 
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in child a transgression of the rule which 

^ ^s the use of cosmetics and soap is supposed to be 
®'^P®ded with very serious consequences for the trans- 

“or.^ The custom which demands that a guest who was 
. ihe house when the death occurred, or who spent there 
i’Je first night after, shall stay on till the third night has 
passed deserves mention in this connection. If it is not 
observed it is sometimes said that the guest will carry the 
bg^ with him to his own home, but sometimes also that a 
woman guest herself or some other member of her family 
will be alfected by it, or that somebody in the house of 
mourning will soon die. The last-mentioned belief is in 
conformity with the idea that the same would happen if 
anything were removed from the house during the first three 
days, except the dead body and whatever is required for 
the burial.® In other words, the family of the deceased 
would be exposed to danger by a change in their surround¬ 
ings, as in some cases they would be if they did anything in 
order to change their appearance. 

Like other abstinences incumbent upon the survivors, 
those from work and sexual intercourse ® may also have a 
mixed origin.** Inactivity is a natural accompaniment of 
sorrow ; work done before the dead body is buried, or shortly 
after, might be supposed to be contaminated by the death- 
pollution ; and at the same time the delicate state of a 
polluted individual may require that he should rest. We 
have seen that work, or certain kinds of work, should be 
avoided on holy days or in holy periods, as being unsuccessful 
or even dangerous to the performer; ® and there is a close 
affinity between the holy and the unclean. Indeed, I was 
expressly told that should any person in the village work 
before the day of burial has passed, he would have to suffer 
for it.® There may be similar reasons for the taboo imposed 

* Supra, ii. 471. ® Supra, li. 469. ® Supra, li. 466, 467, 471. 

* Cf. Westermarck, op. cit. ii. 283, 284, 306, 

® Supra, i. 224. 

® Supra, ii. 467. In Bulgaria there is a belief that if anybody in the 
house of mourning works before the burial, or even on the day after it, 
he will have chapped hands (Strausz, Die Bulgaren [Leipzig, 1898], 
p. 4SI r?-)- 
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upon. sexual intercourse. On the one hand, the sexual 
instinct is dulled by grief ; on the other hand, its gratification 
is in various circumstances considered to be dangerous 
either to those who indulge in it ^ or to the offspring.^ But 
I have not heard what would happen if this taboo were 
transgressed. 

Closely akin to the riles which are conventional expres¬ 
sions of sorrow are those which are supposed to benefit the 
deceased either before or after his soul has left the body: 
all these rites are, or pretend to be, manifestations of 
affection. I say, pretend to be ; for the desire to benefit the 
dead person, like the sorrow caused by his death, may be 
mixed with other motives, nay, certain rites the sole object 
of which was originally to serve the interests of the survivors 
were afterwards interpreted as beneficial to the dead. I 
have elsewhere pointed out the frequent occurrence of such 
an interpretation in the history of funeral rites " The dead 
are not only beings whom it is dangerous to offend and 
useful to please, but they are also very easily duped. No 
wonder therefore that the living are anxious to put the most 
amiable interpretation upon their conduct, trying to persuade 
the ghost, as also one another, that they do what they do 
for Ais benefit, not for their own ”.® 

The kind offices of friends begin when a person is dying. 
Water is said to be dripped into his mouth to moisten the 
throat, or honey in order to make death easier, or water and 
honey as a safeguard against the devil; * both water and 
iaraka, as we have seen, are on various occasions used to 
keep off the jnun} Or butter, honey, and water are put 
into the mouth of the dying person in order that he shall 
not die hungry or thirsty. Recitations from the Koran 
make his death easy, and the profession of the faith said in 
front of his face will save him from hell.® According to a 

^ Supra, i. 388, ii. 4 sq .; Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco (London, 1914), p. 334 sqq. 

® Supra, i. 410, ii. 5 ; Westermarck, op, cit. pp. 244, 255, 256, 265 sq._ 

® Westermarck, Origin and Deveibpment of the Moral Ideas, ii. 548. 

* Supra, ii. 434 sq. 

® Supra, i. 311 sqq. 

* Supra, ii. 434 sq. 
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commentary on SidI y!alll, the latter drives away the evil 
/ spirits who come to watch for his last breath.^ 

When the person is dead his friends try in various ways 
to ward olf evil spirits. The jnun are afraid of light: one 
or two candles are lighted at the place where the dead body 
is lying,® and are kept burning while it is washed even though 
the washing is performed in broad daylight ; ® and if the 
deceased remains in his old home overnight the room must 
be illuminated, and sometimes the candles are strewn with 
salt.^ The evil spirits are afraid of holy words and of steel 
and iron : hence chapters of the Koran or the whole of it are 
recited, or other religious recitations made, to ward them off 
or to prevent the devil from troubling the dead person; ® 
and an object of steel or iron is placed on the corpse.® The 
are likewise kept off or put to flight by the burning of 
incense in the room where the body is lying,’ and the place 
where it is washed is also fumigated and sometimes sprinkled 
with salt.® But if these practices protect the dead against 
evil influences they may at the same time protect the living. 
The fumigation and the sprinkling with salt of the place 
where the corpse is washed in the ^iiina were said to keep 
off the /nun or the ^ta/. The latter was called a /enn ; but 
elsewhere it is looked upon in a different light. The Ait 
Sadden, who fumigate the place where the corpse has been 
washed with agal-wood or with benzoin and gum-lemon in 
order to prevent the appearance of the liiJyidl, say that this 
is the soul of the dead person, appearing at night like a pillar 
of smoke rising towards the sky and so high that nobody 
can see the top of it. So also the At UbaJiti, who fumigate 
the place in the tent where the person died with white or 
black benzoin and harmel to prevent its being haunted by 
the Ihidl^ describe the latter as the soul of the deceased, 
looking like a very tall pillar of smoke which rises as high as 
the rainbow and which appears white to those who have 
been good to the dead person and black to those who have 

^ Sidl op- oit i. 2. 20. 4 tvol. i. 294). 

* Supra, ii. 436. ® Supra, ii. 445. * Supra, ii. 451. 

® Supra, ii. 449 sq ® Supra, ii. 451. ’ Supra, ii. 436, 451 

® Supra, ii, 444 sg. 
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been bad to him. But whether white or black, the l^idl 
should be driven away by shooting. Otherwise it will 
produce the same effect as tickling : it will make the person 
to whom it appears laugh, and he will laugh till he dies. 

The object of washing the corpse is to remove impurities, 
and the qualifications required of the person who performs 
this act—cleanness and piety or baraka ^—are held to be 
essential to its efficacy. By stuffing the apertures of the 
body ® defilement or evil influences are prevented from 
entering into it.® The grave-clothes will keep it clean, and, 
besides, are required by decency; * they should be seven ® 
on account of the magic virtue ascribed to that number, or 
their number must in any case be an odd one ® because even 
numbers are unlucky. They arc sprinkled with water from 
the well Zemzem ’ on account of its baraka, and for the 
same reason a few drops of such water are used for the 
washing of the body.® 

The deceased is longing for his grave and should therefore 
be buried as soon as possible; but according to another 
opinion it is his family that, contrary to his wishes, are 
anxious to hasten the burial,® and sometimes, on account 
of his unwillingness to leave this world, he tries to keep 
back those who carry him,“ perhaps because he was a bad 
man.^^ The Prophet is related to have said that it is good to 
carry the dead hurriedly to the grave in order that the 
righteous person may reach happiness quickly, and if he 
be a bad man it is well to put wickedness away from one’s 

^ Supra, ii. 443 sq. * Supra, ii. 447. 

® .Speaking of the Arabs of Moab, M. Janssen observes (op. cit. 
p. 97), " On ferme . . . toutes les ouvertures du corps ‘ afin de le con- 
server pur ’, disent quelques-uns, ‘ pour empScher les iinns de s’en 
emparer pr&endent les autres ”. 

* In his description of the funeral rites in Tripoli TuUy says (op. cit. 
p. 91 f?.) that one reason for the great importance attached to the dressing 
of the dead is that they are supposed on Fridays to visit their relatives 
and friends in neighbouring graves. 

® Supra, ii. 447 sqq. * Supra, ii. 447 sqq. ’ Supra, ii. 449. 

® Supra, ii. 449. ® Supra, ii. 451 sq. 

Supra, ii. 456. There is a similar belief in Moab (Jaussen, op. 
cit. p. 100). 

^ Supra, ii. 456. 
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shoulders.^ The idea that the dead person wants to be 
buried soon and benefits by it has no doubt arisen from the 
wishes of the living : the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, 
the poor home accommodations of the majority of the people, 
and superstitious dread, all combine to make them anxious 
to get rid of the corpse as soon as they can.® And fear of 
contagion is also a motive for the haste with which the corpse 
is often carried to the grave. In Morocco, as we have seen,® 
the pace varies, but the general rule in Islam is to carry the 
dead quickly to the place of interment.* 

To take part in the funeral procession, to carry the bier, 
and other acts connected with a funeral which arc performed 
gratuitously, are looked upon as kindnesses shown to the 
deceased. But the performers profit by them : these services 
entail religious reward, and, being pleasing to the survivors, 
are meant to be reciprocated by the latter. The death- 
pollution infecting those who attend a funeral is diluted by 
being spread over a large number, and by being relieved at 
short intervals the bearers become less exposed to the con¬ 
tagion which may be contracted by contact with the corpse.® 
The funeral chant, which is kept up by the procession without 
pause or break, may not only benefit the dead but safeguard 
the living ; and the same may be the case with the recitations 
from the Koran made on various occasions in connection 
with a death. The theory is that the merit of the performance 
is transferred to the soul of the deceased.® Other spiritual 
benefits bestowed upon the dead are the invocation of God’s 
mercy, the recitations of the profession of the faith and the 
Burdah or some other religious book, and the prayer for the 
dead, which, according to the traditions, will be accepted.’ 

^ Al-Buljari, ojj. «V. xxiii. 52 (vol. i. 424 sg .); Mishkat, v. 5. i (vol. 
i- 374 )- 

® Cf, Lane-Poole, ‘ Death and Disposal of the Dead (Muhammadan) ’, 
in Hastings, op. cit iv. joi ; Pierotti, op. cit. p. 242 ; Jaffur Shurreef, 
op. cit. p. 378. 

® Supra, ii. 456. * Hughes, op. cit. p. 44. 

® Cf. Douttd, Missions au Maroc—En iribu, p. 230 sq. 

® Cf. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 78 ; Jaffur 
Shurreef, op. cit. p. 385. 

^ Mishk&t, V. s. I (vol. i. 377 )- 
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The practices of taking the bier to the mortuary chapel 
attached to a mosque,^ of turning the face of the deceased 
when laid in his grave ^—as on some previous occasions ®— 
towards Mecca, and of instructing him what to say to the 
examining angels,* are all intended to contribute to his 
comfort. For a similar purpose the dead are buried in the 
vicinity of a shrine. 

When the deceased has been laid in his place of rest it is 
an act of kindness to him, which will be rewarded, to throw 
earth into the grave ® or to help to fill it.® The earth which 
the fqi keeps in his hand while saying the prayer or reciting 
a chapter of the Koran, and which he then either places 
underneath the head of the corpse or strews on the dead 
person’s face and shroud, must be particularly beneficial 
to him; this is proved by the fact that sprinkling with 
Zemzem water may serve as a substitute.’ But care must 
be taken to prevent the earth from pressing upon the body,® 
because the latter is still conscious of pain.® The number of 
boards or stones which are for this purpose placed over the 
recess in which it is lying must be an odd one or seven.^® 
Among various peoples the customs of burying the dead 
and of providing the graves with mounds, tombstones, or 
enclosures, are avowedly intended to prevent the dead from 
walking,** and similar intentions have been ascribed to early 
Semites.*® The Moors jokingly say that the Jews put big 
stones on their graves lest the dead should get up and walk, 
whereas their own dead never do such a thing. It should 
be remembered that the putrefactive process itself is a suffi¬ 
cient motive for disposing of the dead body in some way or 
other, and that burial and the covering of the grave with 

* Su^a, ii. 456. ® Supra, ii. 458. ® Supra, ii. 435, 453. 

* Supra, ii. 464 sg. ® Supra, ii. 459. ® Supra, ii. 464. 

Supra, ii. 457 sg. ® Supra, ii. 458. 

® See Hughes, op. cit. p. 150. *® Supra, ii. 438 sg. 

** Frazer, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xv. 64 sgg. ; 
Preuss, Die Begrabnisarten der Amerikaner und Nordostasiaten (Konigs- 
berg, 1894), p. 292 sg.; Westermarck, Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, ii, 543 sg. 

*® Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia 
and Asj^'ria, p. 361 sg. 
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earth or stones protect the body from being devoured by 
beasts or birds. Muhammadans are anxious to afford to 
their dead such protection,^ and both in Morocco ® and 
elsewhere ® are expressly said to make use of stones and thorny 
branches for this purpose. So also the ancient Arabs took 
special care to construct the grave so that it could not be 
violated by the hyenas.^ The sprinkling of the grave with 
henna,® and the smearing of its headstone with a mixture of 
henna,' water, and dried and pounded roses and pinks ® 
may also be mentioned among the kindnesses shown to the 
dead. 

The custom of pouring water over the grave has been 
interpreted by Goldziher as a method of protecting the dead 
person from evil spirits ; ’ but I can find no direct evidence 
supporting this suggestion, although water was sometimes 
used among the ancient Arabs,® as it is still in Morocco,® as 
a protection against demoniacal influences. It seems to me 
more probable that the water which was poured over graves 
was, largely at least, meant to provide the dead with drink. 
The Arabs thought that the departed souls were thirsty,“ 
and sometimes they poured wine over the graves of their 
friends.One motive assigned in Morocco for the practice 
of dripping water into the mouth of a dying person is that 
it prevents him from feeling thirsty when he departs this 
life, which would be bad for him.^* It is sometimes said that 
water is poured on the grave because " the grave is thirsty ", 
and that it is drunk by somebody—by the deceased or by 

Sttfra, ii. 498 

® Supra, ii. 461; Destaing, £tude sur le dialecte berth's des Ait 
Segkrouchen (Paris, 1920), p. li. 

® Poiret, op. cit. p. 171 (Algeria); d’Arvieux, op. cii. p. 267 (Carmel); 
Polak, op. cit. i. 363 sq. (Persia). 

* NSldeke, ' Arabs (Ancient) in Hastings, op. cit. i. (Edinburgh, 
1908), p. 672. 

® Supra, ii. 481. ® Supra, ii. 480. 

'' Goldziher, va.Archw fUr Religionswissensckaft, xiii. 42 sqq. 

® Supra, i. 375. ® Supra, i. 313 sq. 

1® Wellhausen, Rests arabischen Heidentums, pp. 182, 185. 

^ Ibid. p. 182 ; Goldziher, in Archiv fHr Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 
44 n. 3. 

“ Supra, ii. 435. 
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angels ; ^ or that when the water quenches the thirst of the 
ants it is as though it were drunk by the dead person.® The 
dead appear to their’friends in dreams, complaining of hunger 
or thirst, and the latter have to give alms in consequence.® 
To distribute drinking water among the poor is a favourite 
mode of charity on behalf of departed relatives, particularly 
on the 'dMra day, when water is also frequently poured over 
graves. If alms are not given at the cemetery on that day, 
the dead will suffer from hunger and thirst and weep in their 
graves. If parents who have lost a child distribute small 
jars to children to fill with water and drink from, the dead 
child will reward them on the day of resurrection by offering 
them the jars filled with water. It is also said that bottles 
of water are placed on the graves so that the dead shall be 
able to quench their thirst on the same occasion.* We have 
previously noticed that side by side with the water-jar in old 
Babylonian tombs there is a bowl,® which was evidently 
intended to serve. as a drinking vessel. The Berbers of 
Tidikelt, who put at the headstone a pitcher on the burial 
of a man and a pipkin on that of a woman, maintain that 
the former will be used by the dead person in drinking and 
the latter • in the preparation of food.® In Palestine the 
hollows scooped in the top of the tombs " are for gathering 
of rainwater for the souls of the departed to drink ”. ® In 
his essay on the funeral customs of Tunis M. Loir writes, 
“ Au pied du mausol6e se trouve une petite excavation 
destin^e a recevoir les eaux du ciel pour abreuver les oiseaux, 
forme sous laquelle peut s’Stre incarnee Tame d’un croyant ”. ® 
The custom of pouring water over a grave, however, may 
also perhaps be connected with an idea that the deceased 
is still in need of an ablution.® This is suggested by the case 

^ Supra, ii. 4S9 sg. ® Supra, ii. 459. ® Supra, ii. 484. 

* Supra, ii. 481 sgg. ® Supra, ii. 499. 

® Voinot, Le Tidikelt {Oisn, 1909), p. 112. 

Baldensperger, ‘ Peasant Folklore of Palestine ’, in Palestine 
Exploration Fund. QMorterly Statement for iSgj (London), p. 217. 

® Loir, loc. cit. p. 238. 

® Cf. Pfannenschmid, Gennanische Emtefeste im heidnisehen und 
ckristlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1878), p. 167 ; Sartori, in Zeitschrift des 
Vereins fUr Volkskunde, xviii. 367. 377. 
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in which any water which was left from the occasion when the 
body was washed is taken to the cemetery and poured over 
the grave together with other water 

Old Arab poets often express the wish that the graves of 
their friends may be watered with abundant rain, whilst a 
curse sometimes takes the form of a prayer that no rain may 
fall upon the grave of the individual concerned. The water 
is said to refresh the dead or their bones, or reference is made 
to the verdure with which the grave is to be covered.® 
Goldziher maintains that these ideas are later interpretations 
of a custom the original object of which was to protect the 
dead from evil influences. But might not the notion that 
the dead are refreshed with water be more naturally explained 
by the belief that they were in need of drink or perhaps also 
of a bath ? At the same time water is the source of life, and 
the verdure brought forth by it may have been supposed to 
have some sympathetic effect upon the dead, imparting to 
them vital energy. A similar idea may account for the 
custom of placing myrtle sprigs, fresh palm- or palmetto- 
leaves, or flowers underneath the body ® or on the top of the 
grave.* This explanation was in fact spontaneously given 
me by a native scribe, who also emphasised that the bamboo 
cane with which the dead body is measured and which is 
afterwards laid on the grave should be fresh so as to instil 
life into the body.® 

^ Supra, ii. 459. 

® Goldziher, in Archiv fUr Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 20 sgg .; 
Noldeke, loc. cit. p. 672; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
p. i8z. » Sujrra, ii. 453, 454, 458. 

* Supra, ii. 80, 461, 480-483, 511 jy. A writer on Morocco says that 
women on Fridays, when the soul is supposed to return to the body, “spread 
the Graves with sweet Flowers and green Boughs on purpose to refresh 
it, and to adorn the Grave ” (Addison, West Barbary [Oxford, 1671], 
p. 206). Cf. Crowfoot, op. cit. p. 27. Goldziher suggests (in Archiv 
fur Religionswissenschaft, xiii. 43) that the idea of relieving the suffer¬ 
ings of the tortured dead by planting' pieces of a broken palm-branch 
on their graves (see supra, ii. 511 jy.) is an Islamic interpretation of “ the 
ancient belief that the moist element affords protection against the evil 
spirits M. Doutt6 {Merrdhech, p. 364; cf. ibid. p. 104), again, 
explains the custom of planting flowers on tombs by the belief “ que 
Fame passe dans ces v^g^taux et y souffre moins 

® Supra, ii. 460 sg. 
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As the water rites are sometimes expressly said to provide 
the dead with drink, so the eating rites are associated with 
their need of food. We have seen that the dead feel hunger 
as well as thirst, and that almsgiving is in some cases neces¬ 
sary to gratify their needs.^ Like offerings made to gods,® 
so also offerings made to the dead ® have among many 
peoples become alms given to the poor, and in Muham¬ 
madanism * as well as in early Christianity ® such alms are 
considered to confer merit upon the deceased.® The alms 
are really given by him because the offerings were made to 
him ; ’ very frequently they are distributed at the grave or 
even put on the top of it. But there are also obvious traces 
of the idea that the dead person himself partakes of the 
food eaten ceremonially in connection with his death, whether 
the meal takes place at the grave or in his old home. The 
loaf of bread given to the children before the burial is said 
to remove the earth from his mouth.® The funeral supper is 
called "the gulp of earth”,® or "the supper of earth 
The deceased is actually said to join in it,^^ and if it were 
omitted he would have earth in his mouth.^® The same would 
happen if there were no meal at the grave on the third day,^® 
and this meal is sometimes called " the supper of the dead 
one When the ants eat the pieces of bread and the dried 
fruit which for this purpose are put into the earth at the head 
of the grave, it is as thougk the dead person ate them.^® How 
closely he is associated with the insects in his grave also 

^ Supra, ii. 482, 484. 

® Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, i. 565 
sqq. 

® Ibid. ii. 550 sqq. 

* Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. S30; Daumas, op. cit. p. 143 (Algeria). 

® Uhlhorn, christliche Liebesiatigkeit, i. (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 281. 

® As to the popularity of dried figs in almsgiving on behalf of the 
dead I was told in Dukkala that there is merit in every seed. 

^ In Palestine the placing of cooked food on the grave for the poor 
is supposed to be reckoned in the other world “ as though done by the 
dead person, and so adding to his merit ” (Wilson, Peasant Life in the 
Holy Land, p. 159). 

® Supra, ii. 466. ® Supra, ii. 467. Supra, ii. 468, 

Supra, ii. 467 sq. Supra, ii. 466 sq. Supra, ii. 477. 

Supra, ii. 476. Supra, ii. 477. 
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appears from the words uttered by the women of Tangier 
when they leave the grave of a dead relative after paying a 
visit to it :—Allah irdhmak u yerham d-duda Hi klaf 
minnSk, “ May God be merciful to you and to the worms 
which ate of you 

The deceased is able to join in the meals arranged by his 
friends because his roht or soul, does not go away at once, 
and, after doing so, comes back on special occasions. It 
stays in the grave till the afternoon of the third day and then 
proceeds to the Birzah, or limbo in which the souls spend the 
time between death and the resurrection.^ Three days are 
the proper period of rest for a traveller,® and, as the Prophet 
said, '* the grave is the first stage of the journey to eternity ® 
But there are also other opinions as to the whereabout of the 
soul after it has departed from the body. At Tangier I was 
told it remains in the grave for forty days and only then 
goes to the Barzah, though the women say that it stays in the 
house for the first three days. The Igliwa believe that the 
deceased visits his old home on the third day, but without 
being seen by anybody. At Aglu his soul is said to come back 
to the body in the grave during the first eight days. I have 
also heard that it will be back there on the fortieth day ; and 
on this day, too, food is distributed at the grave. The dead 
are said to visit their former homes on Thursdays, though 
nobody can see them (Tangier, Andjra) ; and in Andjra 
their families should therefore have good food for supper 
every Thursday. The soul of a dead person is, moreover, 
supposed to be in his grave every Friday (Ulid Bu'azJz, Ait 
Warain), or to come there on Thursday at 'dsar (Tangier, 
Bni ‘Aro?)—some people say as early as Thursday morning 
(Ait Waryftger) or on Wednesday at ‘osar (Andjra)—and 
leave it on Friday at 'osar l^bid., Ait Wary&ger) or sunset 
(Tangier) or as soon as the grave has been visited by members 
of the family (Bni 'Aro?). At Tangier it is believed that the 

^ As to the Islamic ideas about the Barzah (meaning a “ bar ”), 
which are based on a passage of the Koran (xxiii. 102), see Hughes, 
op. cit p. 38 sq. 

® Supra, i. 542, S 47 . Cf. TrumbiiU, op. cit. p. 177. 

® Mishkdt, i. S' 3 (vol. i. 41). 
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soul is in the grave from daybreak till sunset on the 
and ‘Arafa days and between the daybreaks of the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-seventh of Ramadan ; and elsewhere also 
it is supposed to be there on occasions when it is the custom 
for the relatives of the deceased to visit his grave. His soul 
can see them, though they do not see the soul, and it is sorry 
if they do not come to the grave. 

There are similar ideas among the Muhammadans of 
the East. Among them also we find the belief that the 
spirit of the deceased remains with, or hovers over, the body 
for three days.^ Speaking of the diverse opinions of the 
Moslems respecting the state of souls in the interval between 
death and the judgement. Sale observes :—“ Some say they 
stay near the sepulchres, with liberty, however, of going 
wherever they please ; which they confirm from Mohammed’s 
manner of saluting them at their graves, and his affirming 
that the dead heard those salutations as well as the living, 
though they could not answer. . . . Others say they stay 
near the graves for seven days j but that whither they go 
afterwards is uncertain At Ma'an in Moab the spirit 
of the deceased is supposed to rove about the grave for seven 
days, to come back and rejoice when a sacrifice is offered 
there, and to visit its old home from time to time.® Among 
the Muhammadans of India, who every day for forty days 
place a new earthenware tumbler filled with water, with or 
without a wheaten cake, on the spot where the deceased 
departed this life, " some foolish women believe that on the 
fortieth day the soul of the dead leaves the house, if it has 
not done so previously ; 2md if it has, it returns to it on that 
day ‘ The Muhammadan peasants inhabiting the frontier 
region between Afghanistan and Hindust2ui, like some of the 
Moors, believe that the spirits of the departed revisit their 
earthly homes on Friday eve; hence the mother of the 
house cooks some choice food for them on that occasion and 
sends it to the mosque before dark, since it is considered 

^ Trumbull, op. cit. p. 177. 

® Sale, The Preliminary Discourse (preceding his translation of the 
Korari), sec. iv. (London, 1888, p. 60 sq.). 

® Jaussen, op. cit. p. IP3. * Jaffur Shurreef, op. cit. p, 287. 
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proper that the spirits should be able to return to their graves 
in daylight.^ Lane states that it is a general belief that the 
souls of the faithful visit their respective graves every Friday.® 
" According to some they return to their bodies on Friday, 
after the period of the afternoon prayers, and on Saturday 
and Monday; or on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; 
and remain until sunrise ® The country people of 
Palestine, who go and sit among the graves on Thursdays, 
believe that the spirits of the dead are thejre on those days.^ 
In Algeria “ les Arabes sont persuades que lorsqu’ils visitent 
les tombes des ddfunts, les ames de ceux-ci en sortent pour 
se tenir avec eux ”.® 

The meals connected with a death, however, are hardly 
explained in full by the dead person’s need of food. Some 
of them, as we have seen, have the character of almsgiving— 
to which much religious importance is attached by Islam— 
on behalf of the deceased. Others, which are partaken of 
by his old friends, are farewell banquets given in his honour ; 
and his family may also feel the need of, and find consolation 
in, the company of their relatives and friends. It has, 
moreover, been suggested that such meals serve the purpose 
of strengthening the ties which unite the villagers or kinsmen, 
who have lost a member of their group. M. van Gennep 
observes;—“ Les repas consecutifs aux funerailles et ceux des 
fetes commemoratives . . . ont pour but de renouer entre 
tous les membres d’un groupement survivant, et parfois avec 
le defunt, la chaine qui s’est trouvee brisde par la disparition 
d’un des chainons. Souvent un repas de cet ordre a lieu 
aussi lors de la levde du deuil ”.® 

A peculiar kind of food offering, though more apparent 
than real, is the milk which a mother presses from her 
breast into a snail-shell to put on the head of her dead child 
at the burial. In the word she utters she pretends to give 

^ Thorburn, op. cit. p. 148. 

* Cf. Tully, op. cit. p. 91 (Tripoli); Pananti, op. cit. p. 217 (Algeria). 

® Lane, A radian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 265. 

® Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy land, p. 160. 

® Certeux and Carnoy, op. cit. p. 220. 

® van Gennep, op. cit. p. 235. 
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to the infant its due, but according to the native explanation 
she only performs a magic rite intended to make her breasts 
dry ; ^ and it is doubtful if the rite in question ever had any 
other meaning. There is a counterpart to it in Tanembar 
and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, where the mother on 
the death of a child under two years of age milks her breast 
into its mouth.® This has been interpreted as a genuine 
food offering ; ® but similar rites may spring from different 
motives in different cases. 

According to Pidou de Saint Olon, who wrote a book on 
Morocco at the end of the seventeenth century, meat is laid 
on the graves and money and jewels are buried with the dead, 
“ that they may not want in the next world the conveniences 
they had in this A still earlier writer, Diego de Torres, 
speaks of the practice of burying money and jewels with the 
dead as widespread ; ® and M. Douttd asserts that nowadays 
“ on inhume quelquefois un enfant ou une femme avec ses 
bracelets et autres bijoux ”.® I have not myself heard of 
the existence of any such practice, but on the contrary I 
have been emphatically assured that the only things ever 
buried with a dead person are his rosary and the msdula, or 
paper containing the answers he should give to the examining 
angel, and that if he wears round his finger a ring which 
cannot be removed otherwise, the finger has to be cut off 
(Tangier). But we have noticed that other kinds of property 
are sometimes offered to the dead, though the offerings can 
hardly be called generous. On the interment of a woman the 
skin-sack which she had under her head when she died is 
deposited behind the headstone of the grave, but only after 
it has been made as valueless as possible.'^ And if a dead 
person appears in a dream sighing for the property he left 

^ Supra, ii. 458. 

® Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige rassen ttuseken Selebes en Papua 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1886), p. 306. 

® Hartland, in Hastings, op. cii. iv. 428. 

* Pidou de St. Olon, The Present State of the Empire of Morocco 
(London, 1695). p. 54. 

® Diego de Torres, Relacion del origen f sucesso de los Xarifes 
(Sevilla, 1586), p. 264. 

® Poutte, Merrdkech, p. 363. ’ Supra, ii. 460. 
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behind, the only thing he gets is a peg from his old 
tent.^ 

The custom of making the funeral of an unmarried 
person resemble a wedding ® should also be mentioned among 
the rites intended to benefit the dead. It is a substitute for 
marriage. And marriage, as we have seen, is looked upon 
as a religious duty, and of a grown-up man who dies a 
bachelor it is said that he does not find the road to Paradise 
but will rise again with the evil spirits.® 

Some of the rites are of a distinctly honorific character. 
Foremost among these is the praise bestowed on the deceased 
while he is still lying in his old home. The trilling of the 
zgdrlf when the body -of an old man is carried out of the 
house is a mark of reverence.^ A bier must be attended on 
foot,® and any one who is sitting when a funeral convoy is 
coming should rise and remain standing until it has passed.® 
Those who visit a grave should be dressed in their best 
clothes; they must be sexually clean and remove their 
slippers before entering the cemetery.'^ A graveyard has the 
character of a mosque. 

The survivors must also take care to prevent people from 
causing harm to their dead friend. His charms are deposited 
at a shrine (Tangier, Dukkala, Ait Sddden, Iglfwa, Aglu), 
or hung up in an inaccessible place or put into a hole in the 
wall (Iglfwa), or kept in the house (Fez), or buried in the 
ground though not in the grave, or, better still, burned 
(Tangier, Ait Sadden). This is done in order that nobody 
may get hold of them or tread on or step over them. There 
may be a similar motive for the custom of placing the bamboo 
cane with which the body was measured on the grave, or of 
breaking it and putting the pieces there ; ® in Andjra I was 
told that if anybody should take away the measure the dead 
person would beat him with it. To walk upon or pass over 
a grave is forbidden by Islam; ® it is supposed to be bad 

1 Supra, ii. 484 sq. ® Supra, ii. 448, 4 S 3 •f??- ® S%tpra, i. 46 sq. 

® Supra, ii. 452. . ® Supra, ii. 497. ® Supra, ii. 457,497. 

’ Supra, ii. 483. ® Supra, ii. 460. 

® Mishkdt, V. 6. 3 (vol. i. 585) ; Sidi Halil, op. cit. i. 2. 20. 14 
(vol. i. 321). 
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both for the deceased and for the transgressor (Tangier). 
Nobody must sit on the top of a grave ; to do so would be 
as objectionable as to sit on the dead person’s stomach, and 
he would dislike it. He also prefers that anybody who sits 
down at his grave should face him, so as not to have to turn 
his head (iiiei.). Jews are not permitted to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, nor should Christians be allowed to ^..^ere, 
because the dead are troubled if an infidel trespasses on thsk 
place of rest.^ 

Besides practices which are, or are pretended to be, 
expressions of sorrow and such as are regarded as beneficial 
to the dead, there are others which are plainly and without 
pretext intended to protect the living from evil influences. 

When a person is at the point of death, or as soon as life 
appears extinct, his eyes and mouth are closed, lest somebody 
else of his family or kin should die.® Similar motives are 
assigned for these customs elsewhere.® Sartori’s suggestion 
that they were originally intended to prevent the departed 
soul from returning to the body * may possibly derive support 
from the belief that if a person dies with his eyes open his 
soul goes out through the eyes, and if he dies with his mouth 
open through the mouth (Tangier). By binding up the j aws ® 
the mouth is kept closed. Among some peoples the big toes, 
feet, legs, thumbs, or hands of the body are tied together 
for the obvious or avowed purpose of preventing the dead 
from troubling the living.® But a conjecture that the 
customs of tying together the big toes or ankles and the 
thumbs of the deceased in Morocco and other Muhammadan 
countries ’ have had a similar origin would not be borne out 
by the ideas nowadays held there about the dead, nor by 

^ Cf. Addison, op. cit. p. 208; Windus, A Journey to Mequinez 
(London, 1725), p. 54; Lempriere, A Toier from Gibraltar to .. . 
Morocco (London, 1793), p. 341 ; Drummond Hay, Western Barbary 
(London, 1844), p. 3. On the other hand I was told that if a Muham¬ 
madan walks on a Jewish grave he gives relief to the infidel in it, who 
is in torture, and that for this reason he should keep away from the grave. 

® Supra, ii. 435. 

® Wuttke, op. cit. § 725, p. 458 ; Sartori, Sitte und Branch, i. 131 
sg. (Germany). 

* Sartori, Sitte und Branch, i. 132 n. 2. ® Supra, ii. 435, 447. 

® Ros6n, op. cit. p. 163 sqg. ’’ Supra, ii. 435,447, 491. 
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an)^hing we know of ancient Arab or Berber beliefs. We 
have seen that in Morocco the bandages are untied at the 
burial.^ But it is sometimes said that if the toes were not 
tied together somebody else in the house or tent would die.* 

Many of the rites besides those already discussed are 
obviously or presumably intended to ward off the pollution 
of death. The mattresses are removed from the room in 
which a person dies,* evidently to avoid infection. Every 
mattress in the house has its cotton cover taken off. The 
carpets on the floors are replaced by mats brought from a 
mosque. The people drink water from vessels specially 
bought for this occasion, and after eating they do not wash 
their hands but wipe them with a handkerchief *—^presumably 
in order to avoid polluting the vessels ordinarily used for 
these purposes. And the women guests do not remove their 
hiydk, as they do in other cases,® perhaps because they regard 
them as a means of protection. At the same time it was 
pointed out to me with reference to these and some other 
customs that the ordinary habits of life are changed at a 
funeral. Hand in hand with efforts to avoid the contagion 
of death in particular cases there seems to be the feeling that 
a deviation from the usual mode of life after a death will 
serve as a safeguard for the future, because the similarity of 
habits might carry with it a repetition of the fateful event. 
The danger of such a similarity is particularly accentuated in 
the rule that practices which are characteristic of a funeral 
should be avoided on other occasions ; if a mattress were left 
without a covering at any other time somebody in the house 
would soon die, and honey must not be served at a wedding 
because it is regularly eaten at a funeral.® 

Immediately on the death of a person any little child who 
is in the house is removed to another place.’ One reason 
given for this custom is that infants can hear the talk and 
crying of the dead and, as I was told by a man from the Ait 
Warain, would go mad or die in consequence. But it seems 
that their delicacy, which makes them particularly exposed 

^ Supra, ii. 4 s8. * Supra, ii. 435. * Supra, ii. 436. 

* Supra, ii. 468 sg. ® Supra, ii. 469. ® Supra, i. 602 sq. 

’ ii. 434 - 
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to the death-contagion, also has something to do with the 
custom. It is likewise said that before the deceased is carried 
out of the house the animals are removed from the yard, 
because they would be sorry when they heard his weeping ; ^ 
that animals can hear it though men can not, was an old 
Arab belief.® But I was also told that animals must not be 
allowed to come near a corpse because it would be bad for 
them ; ® and the animal which carries the body to the shrine 
where it is to be washed has the belt of a woman tied round 
its neck so as not to be affected by the of the dead person.* 
Grinding may be prohibited in a village where there is a 
death, and even in neighbouring villages, so as to escape 
contamination ; or the wheat which is distributed among 
the relatives of the deceased is only ground between 'dsar 
and sunset, when grinding is otherwise avoided,® presumably 
because it is considered to be in some measure polluted by 
death and therefore unfit to be ground at the same time as 
other corn, or also in accordance with the principle which 
requires a change of habits at a funeral. 

For fear of contagion the fqi of the village, instead of 
washing the corpse with his own hands, sometimes prefers 
pouring out the water, leaving it to somebody else to do the 
washing.® It is injurious to come into contact with water 
which has been used for such a purpose ; and if a fowl 
drinks of it and afterwards drinks from a vessel used by the 
inmates of the house, the latter will suffer harm.® The 
vessels which have been employed for the washing of the body 
are also defiled, and have to be disposed of. In Fez, where 
I was told that the water with which a corpse has been 
washed must not be trodden upon because it would make the 
deceased angry, the idea that such water is polluted never¬ 
theless shows itself in the custom of getting rid of the broom 
with which it was swept away.® 

The widespread custom of carrying out the body through 
some other aperture than the entrance of the dwelling, 

* Supra, ii. 454. 

® Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, p. i86. 

® Supra, ii. 455. * Supra, ii. 444. ® Suprajn 

® Supra, ii. 443 ® Supra, ii. 446. ® Suprt^U 4^6 sq. 
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which I have only found among one tribe in Morocco,^ 
has generally been interpreted as a means of preventing the 
ghost from finding his way back to the old home ; but, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere,® various facts indicate that it 
also may have sprung from a desire to keep the ordinary exit 
free from pollution. Sometimes the door of the house must 
not be used by living persons who are regarded as unclean, 
such as mourners, girls at puberty, and men who have 
polluted themselves by partaking of human flesh ; whilst in 
other instances ordinary people are prohibited from using a 
door through which a sacred person has passed, obviously 
because contact with his sanctity is considered dangerous. 
Among the Arabs in olden days those who were returned 
from Mecca entered their houses not by the door but by a 
hole made in the back wall; ® this practice, however, was 
forbidden by Muhammad.* The dead body of Mulai 
l-y^s^n was taken into Rabat through a hole which had been 
bored in the town wall for this purpose, the general rule 
being that the corpse of a person who has died in the country 
cannot be brought into a Moorish town. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Ulid Bfi'azlz take out the corpse through 
an aperture in the back of the tent in order to prevent the 
dead person from revisiting his old home ; on the contrary, 
such an idea would be quite foreign to Moorish conceptions 
about the dead. 

When the bier has been carried out it is raised three times, 
so that the bas shall not remain in the house and cause the 
death of another of its inhabitants.® When the funeral pro¬ 
cession passes a house water is thrown from it on the bier 
and the men who are carrying it, or poured on the road in 
front of the procession. If the people in the house are having 
a meal they stop eating ; we have noticed how easily food is 
polluted by the contagion of death. If there is a sick person 
in a house passed by the bier he will die, and if there is a 

* Sufra, ii. 454. 

® Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 
S 3 7 sq. 

® Palmer, in T)ie Sacred Books of the East, vi. (Oxford. 1880), p. 37 n. i. 
Cf. Wellhausen, Jteste arabischen Heidentums, p. 132 sg. 

* Koran, ii. 185. ® Supra, ii. 454 
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woman in childbed either she or the child will die. When 
the boys in the street see the procession coming they cover 
their heads at once so as not to be affected with ringworm.^ 
The hdy&k with which the body was covered is sprinkled with 
water at the grave. When the grave has been filled the 
sextons, and sometimes the other men as well, wash their 
hands over it, and the hoes are likewise washed.® For three 
days they are not used for any kind of work, and the same is 
the case with any basket and spade employed for the digging 
or filling of the grave. Nor must the hoes be taken into a 
house or tent for three days, or they are put on the roof of the 
house and left there for the same period ; and so are the 
wooden implement with which the earth was pushed into 
the grave and the net in which the body was carried to the 
cemetery in case there was no bier in the village.® Among 
the At Ya'la, in the neighbourhood of Ujda, nobody but 
perchance an immigrant from another tribe would lend his 
hoe to another person for the purpose of digging a grave. 
In Morocco, as among many peoples in different parts of 
the world,* the tools with which, the grave is made are 
regarded as contaminated with death. The same is the case 
with the bier, which is left at the grave till the third day or 
until it is required for another funeral.® 

When the people leave the cemetery they must not go 
back the same way as they came. Though it is said that 
the merit in their steps to the grave would be cancelled by the 
homeward steps along the same route,® I have little doubt 
that the real motive for the custom is a desire to avoid the road 
which was defiled by the corpse ; this is certainly suggested 
by similar practices on some other occasions.'^ Those who 

* Su^a, ii. 456 sq. ® Supra, ii. 460. ® Supra, ii. 463. 

* Hartland, in Hastings, op. cit. iv. 431. 

® Supra, ii. 462 sg. * Supra, ii. 463. 

’ Supra, i. 506, ii. 114. According to the Zoroastrian Vendid^d 
(viii. 14 sgg. \The Sacred Books of the East, iv., Oxford, 1895, p. 99]) 
a spirit of death is breathing all along the way which a corpse has 
passed ; hence no man, no flock, no being whatever that belongs to the 
world of Ahura Mazda is allowed to go that way until the deadly breath 
has been blown away to hell (see also Darmesteter, ‘ Introduction to the 
Vendidadin The Sacred Books of the East, iv. [Oxford, 1880], p. 
Ixxiv sg.). 
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have attended a burial may let the pollution evaporate by 
walking about for a while before they enter their dwellings. 
Or they must necessarily return to the house or tent of 
mourning, which seems to absorb the bgs ; for if they first 
went to any other place, including their own home, they 
would pollute it. They may also have to purify themselves 
on their return to the dead person’s tent by touching flour. 
On their way home they must not enter anybody clse’s 
dwelling, as this would carry evil with it; and the same 
is the case with persons who have been guests in the house 
of mourning.^ It is of course for fear of contagion that a 
corpse must not be brought into a town.® 

A death may be supposed to lead to another death not 
only because the corpse is regarded as a seat of contagion 
but because the failure to observe a certain rule, or some 
other untoward event, at the funeral suggests another funeral 
to come. The food with which the scribes are served before 
the body is carried away must be taken to them in one dish 
at a time only, and the empty dishes must likewise be removed 
one by one, lest there should be another death in the house 
before long.® Among the Ulid B^i'§.ziz the siks-A served 
at the funeral supper must not be cooked twice, as there 
otherwise would soon be another funeral supper; just as 
among the same tribe the siks^ at a wedding must not be 
cooked twice lest the husband should take another wife. 
If the funeral procession stops on the way to the cemetery 
there will be another death in the village—it may be waiting 
for another corpse, or the fresh start may mean another 
funeral procession ; and any accident which happens to the 
bier is likewise a portent of another death.* The board on 
which the body was washed must be carried out of the room 
before the bier with the dead body.® When the latter has 
been lowered into the grave the number of boards placed 
above it must not exceed seven. While the grave is being 
filled two hoes must not knock against each other. All the 
stones which were brought to the cemetery must find place 
in the row which is made round the mound, and no stone must 

* Supra, ii. 463. ® Supra, ii. 542 ® Supra, ii. 450. 

* Supra, ii. 456. ® Supra, ii. 454. 
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be laid on the top of another.^ The bier must be taken 
back to the mosque upside down.® If any one of these rules 
were not observed there would soon be another death in the 
family or the village : the washing board left behind would 
be waiting for another corpse, the hoes knocking against 
each other and the superfluous board or stone would, as it 
were, be calling for another grave, the bier would be ready 
for another funeral. Similar ideas are no doubt connected 
with the custom of reversing the heads of the hoes with which 
the grave was dug; ® and with the very compulsory rules 
that before the prayer is said the body must be laid on the 
earth which has been dug up from the grave,* and that 
subsequently all the earth which was dug up when the grave 
was made must be put over the corpse.® At Fez I was told 
that if a person dies on a Thursday at so early an hour that 
he can be buried on the same day, he will soon have a follower 
among the other members of the family living in the house. 
I heard no explanation of this belief, but it is pei-haps 
connected with the idea that it is good for a person to die on 
the evening of that day, a little before sunset or later, in 
which case he is buried on Friday morning. 

A large number of funeral and mourning rites among 
peoples in different parts of the world have been interpreted 
by students of customs as methods of protecting the living 
from the attacks or unwelcome visits of the dead man’s ghost. 
Some of these rites are in my opinion equally well or better 
explained as means of warding off the pollution of death,® 
but in other cases the theory is substantiated by actual native 
beliefs. The only funeral rite in Morocco which I have found 
associated with fear of the dead person’s soul is the fumigation 
of the place where he died or where his body was washed 
among the Berbers of the Ait Sadden and At UbaJjti; 
there is a similar rite in the liJiaina, but, as already said, the 
mysterious being it is intended to keep off is there represented 
as a jenn^ though named by the same term as is used by those 

* Supra, ii. 458 sq. ® Supra, ii. 462, ® Supra, ii. 462. 

* Supra, ii. 457 sq. ® Supra, ii. 459. 

* Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 
536 sqq .; Crawley, The Mystic Rose (London, 1902), p. 95 sqq. 
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Berbers for the soul of the deceased.^ The general absence 
in Morocco of rites intended to protect the living from the 
mischievous doings of the dead is due to the simple fact that 
there is no need for such rites. 

Dead saints may appear to the living in human or animal 
shapes ; but as to ordinary dead people I have been assured 
over and over again that the dead do not walk, and I 
remember how heartily my friends in the tribe of Jbel IJblb 
laughed when I told them that many Christians believe in 
ghosts. The dead may come and see their friends ; but on 
these occasions they cannot themselves be seen by anybody,® 
and they come not as enemies but as friends. In Andjra I 
was told that on Thursdays, when the dead visit their old 
homes, the men ought not to quarrel with their wives or 
children because the dead want to see their families happy. 
Among the Ait Waryiger men who have fallen in war with 
the Christians come to their relatives at night, but they do so 
only in kindness. Sometimes dead persons appear as birds ; 
at Amzmiz I heard of a woman who after her death came to 
her old house three times in the shape of a pigeon. Very 
frequently the soul of a deceased visits one of his old friends 
in a dream ; but then he does not do so for any malevolent 
purpose, though his friends may try to keep him off. In 
many cases he appears in the dream because he is unhappy 
and in need of help, or as a foreshadowing of some future 
event, good or evil; ® if he calls his friend it is a certain sign 
that the latter will die, but this does not mean that he wants 
to cause his death. That the living are on friendly terms 
with their departed relatives appears from the feasts they 
give in their honour and the visits they pay to their graves. 

The dead, however, may get angry if they are offended, 
and may inflict punishment on the offender. If children 
do not visit the graves of their parents they may be cursed by 
them; ^ but on the other hand the blessing of a dead parent 
also rises from below the earth— Dd'waf l-wdlidin ffla' 
m^n fa}ff t-frdb (Tangier). If anybody interferes with the 
measure on the grave the dead person may beat him with it.® 

1 Supra, ii. 526. ® Su^ra, ii. 534. ® Supra, ii. 47, 50, 484 sq. 

* Sujira, ii. 482. ® Supra, ii. 538. 
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To persons who pass a cemetery at night the dead may even 
be dangerous without any further provocation. My Berber 
scribe from Glawi told me that the common people are afraid 
of doing so lest the dead should get up and catch them and 
take them with them into their graves, and he admitted that 
he himself was afraid of passing a cemetery at night. The 
Ait WSryiger believe that graveyards are haunted both by 
the dead and by jniin who come out of the ground in the dark. 
In Dukkila I heard that many persons do not dare to go to 
such places at night for fear of being struck by jnun, but 
some people also seemed to have the idea that the dead might 
get up from their graves ; I was told, however, that a scribe 
has no such fear, and that travelling strangers sometimes even 
prefer spending the night in a cemetery to be safe from 
robbers. In Andjra, also, strangers occasionally spend the 
night in a cemetery, hoping to be protected by the mwdlm 
l-qb 5 r, “ the masters of the graves ”, that is, the dead, among 
whom there is probably some saint; once when a person 
who was persecuted by enemies slept at a grave his pursuers 
passed by without noticing him. At Tangier cemeteries, 
especially old ones which are no longer used, are regarded 
as much haunted by the mwdlm " the masters of the 

ground ” (JnuTi), and’people keep away from them when it is 
dark. Yet there are persons who go at night to rob a newly 
buried corpse of its shroud in order to make money by selling 
it; such a person, who is called nebbds l-qbdr, is himself 
supposed to be mejnun, or possessed by jniin, and therefore 
to have nothing to fear. At Fez I was told that cemeteries 
are haunted neither by the dead nor by jniin, but that people 
are nevertheless afraid of visiting them; and the same I 
have heard elsewhere. 

A cemetery may for various reasons be an uncanny 
place. It is a widespread belief that the voices of the 
mu' dddcAin, or those who are punished by angels, may be 
heard from their graves j though it is also said that they 
can only be heard by little children and animals (Fez) or by 
good people (Aglu), or that what is heard is not the voice 
of the person who is punished but the sounds of the strokes 
inflicted by the punishing angel (Dukkala). Sometimes 
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there is also a suspicion that the buried man may be still alive. 
In Dukkala a buried person was once dug up by a courageous 
scribe because a strange noise was heard from his grave for 
three or four days, and when I was staying in Dukkila he 
was said to be still alive. There is a tale that the late 
grand-vizier Bba H med was heard growling in his grave and 
was consequently removed to another place ; no wonder, 
said the people, that he was dissatisfied since he had left a 
great fortune behind. Sometimes a light is seen from a 
grave. In the Arabic-speaking mountain tribe of (jzawa the 
grave of a girl who had been killed by her family because she 
had been guilty of fornication was seen burning for three 
days as a punishment for her crime, and it is still seen burning 
for some days every year. An Arab from Ras BuibiSa 
(Cape Juby), right opposite to the Canaries, told me that 
persons who are punished in their graves may get up and 
appear luminous with bodies like those of animals but without 
heads, and that he had himself seen such phantoms. 

The place where a person has been found killed is regarded 
as haunted, whether he is buried there—as is often the case 
with a stranger or one who has no family—or not. Every¬ 
where in Morocco it is marked with a small cairn of stones, 
which is called in Arabic kdrkdr l-magdor (or mdg^or), 
" the cairn of him who was treacherously attacked ”, or 
(in Andjra) l-mdqfla de l-mdgddr, " the place where he 
who was treacherously attacked was killed ” ; the Berbers 
of the Ait Yiisi call it ag^rur (meaning " cairn ") umdgdor. 
In some parts of the country travellers passing such a cairn 
often add a stone to it (IJiaina, Andjra, Ait Wary&ger, Aglu), 
whereas in other parts of the country there is no such custom 
(Ulid Bu'aziz, Ait Yiisi, Amzmiz, Demnat, Igliwa). Among 
the Ait Warain some passers-by throw a stone on the cairn, 
others do not, but a near relative of the murdered person 
always does so when passing the place before his death has 
been avenged. Among the Ait Yiisi I saw two cairns of 
this kind consisting of a few stones only ; it is not the custom 
among them to throw stones on such cairns, but if the 
relatives of the murdered man find his cairn upset they 
restore it and at the same time add a few new stones. In 
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Andjra travellers often throw a myrtle sprig instead of a 
stone. Both there and elsewhere the cairn of a mdgddr is 
decidedly smaller than the cairn of a saint. 

As to the meaning of these practices I have heard 
different opinions expressed by the natives. Some people 
maintain that the object of the cairn is merely to warn 
travellers to be on their guard against robbers. According 
to others, the stones put at the place are meant to transfer 
blessings to the murdered person. The throwing of the 
stone is often accompanied with some phrase like these :— 
Allah irdhmak yd had l-mdgddr, “May God be merciful 
to you, O this mdgddr ” (IJiaina) ; Allah irdhmdk yd fldn, 
or, if the name of the murdered person is not known, yd 
grib, “ May God be merciful to you, O So-and-so ”, or, “ O 
stranger " (Andjra). Among the Ul&d Bh’aziz the person 
who passes such a cairn says, without adding a stone to it, 
Ahna fin mdt fldn ms kin, llah irdlimA, " Here it is that 
So-and-so died, poor fellow; may God-be merciful to him ”. 
But a scribe from the Hiaina told me that the throwing of the 
stone on the cairn, in spite of the invocation which accom¬ 
panies it, is really meant to keep back the bos, or evil; and 
exactly the same explanation was given me by a man from 
the Shawia—^the person who passes the cairn puts a stone 
on it in order to prevent the bas of the murdered man from 
affecting him, by making it stay where it is. This explana¬ 
tion is supported by the fact that the stones are in the first 
instance laid so that they cover up the blood, as also by the 
general belief that the place is haunted. 

The soul of the murdered man is there (Ulid 

Bfi'aziz), and passers-by may hear him groan (Ait Yiisi). 
A Berber from the Ait Warain told me that once when he 
passed a cairn of this sort he saw a partridge coming out 
of it and then running to and fro in front of him. He got a 
fright and took to his heels, but the partridge continued to 
run ahead until it suddenly disappeared in a pillar of smoke, 
• from which he heard a groaning. The partridge was the 
soul, or Id^idl, of the murdered man, which may appear in 
the shape of all sorts of animals or birds. The same Berber 
said that there is a place on the border between the Ait 
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Sadden and the Ait Warain, where many men were killed 
in a fight some years ago and there are many cairns in con¬ 
sequence. He who passes the place at night hears the 
voices of the dead warriors repeating the last words they 
said before they died, and he throws there a stone. In the 
l^iaina Id-^idl l-mdgddr is said to be, not the soul of a 
murdered man, but dijpnn who haunts an uninhabited place 
where somebody has been killed, even though it happened 
long ago. It appears in the shape of an animal, such as a 
he-goat, horse, donkey, dog, cat, or hare ; but if the person 
who sees it knocks a knife against a stone, or if he wears a 
certain charm, it will take to flight. In Andjra I was told 
that the place where a person has been killed is meskun, 
or haunted by jniin. A scribe from the Ait Waryiger denied 
that it is meskiin, but admitted that his people are afraid of it. 

Among Berber-speaking tribes there seem to be more 
definite traces of the belief that the dead may in certain 
circumstances appear to the living, apart from their appari¬ 
tion in dreams, than among the Arabic-speaking people of 
Morocco. This is suggested by some of the facts mentioned 
above, and others may be added in support of the same 
conjecture. At Arazmiz the dead were said not only to be 
heard from their graves but also to be frequently seen as 
shades ; and M. Doutte asserts that among the Ait Wauz'git 
" beaucoup disent qu’ils se Invent la nuit et rodent en se 
plaignant autour des habitations ”. ^ The Berber idea of a 
female demon who lives in cemeteries ^ also deserves mention 
in this connection. Among the Tuareg some tribes are said . 
to believe in ghosts, and many people affirm that they have 
seen phantoms wandering at night in the cemeteries.® At 
el-Efnam, near Ghadames, women go to certain graves 
known as those of the Zabbar, where they call upon the 
spirit resident among the graves ; this spirit, called Idebni, 
appears in the form of a giant with eyes like those of a camel, 
and answers such questions as are put to him concerning 
absent husbands and other things.* According to Pom- • 

* Doutte, Missions au Maroc—En tribu, p. 85, 

® Supra, i. 404 sqg. ® Jean, op. cii. p. 228. 

* Duveyrier, op. cit. p. 415 ; Benbazera, op. cii. p. 63. 
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ponius Mela, the Augilae in the Cyrenaica had no other gods 
but the ghosts of dead men ; ^ and the Nasamonians swore 
by the dead, laying their hands on the sepulchres of those 
considered to have been pre-eminently just and good® 
They also lay down on the graves of their ancestors and 
received dreams for answers.® We hear nothing about 
unfriendly relations between the living and the dead. 

The same may be said of the ancient Arabs. According to 
a statement of Noldeke already quoted in another connection, 
the belief which exists among many primitive races, that 
the dead are malevolent, is one of which no traces are 
to be found among those Arabs.* They, too, maintained 
friendly relations with their dead. They visited and took 
refuge at their graves,® and even pitched a tent there to stay 
in.® The dead also appeared to the living in dreams, as 
they do among the Arabs of to-day ; ’ the Prophet said, " He 
who sees me (in a dream) sees the reality ’'.® Of some of the 
Arabic-speaking Muhammadans in the East we are told that 
they see no apparitions.® But Lane slates that in Egypt 
many absurd stories are related of the ghosts of dead persons 
and that the fear they inspire is great, though there are 
some persons "who hold them in no degree of dread" “ 
Doughty tells us that among certain Bedouins the spirits of 
wicked men are supposed to haunt eternally their places of 
burial.^ Arabs fear to pass by cemeteries in the dark,*® 
and among the peasants of Palestine “ the sepulchres of the 
dead arc avoided like the plague ”.** At Ma'an in Moab the 
spirit of a dead person visiting his old home " ne fait point 
de mal i ses parents, mais porte parfois prejudice aux 

* Mela, De chorographia {situ orbis), i. 8. 

® Svpra, i. 514. ® Supra, ii. 57. 

* Noldeke, loc. cii. p. 673. 

® Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 236 sgq. 

® Ibid, i. 254 sgg. ; Wellhausen, Reste arePischen Heidentums, p. 183. 

’ Musil, op. cit. ill. 449 (Arabia Petraea). 

® Al-Bufearl, op. cit. xci. 10. 4 sg. (vol. iv. 454 sg.). 

® Niebuhr, quoted by Burton, op. cit. ii. 153 n. i ; Lady Anne Blunt, 
Bedouin Tribes of the Euphrates, ii. (London, 1879), P- 223. 

“ Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 236. 

Doug-hty, op. cit, i. 170. *® Burton, op. cit. ii. 153 n. i. 

“ Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine, p. 130. 
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Strangers But there is nothing which makes one suspect 
that in the East, any more than in Morocco and among the 
Berbers generally, the rites which are intended to protect 
the living from evil influences connected with a death have 
sprung from a belief in malevolent tendencies in the dead.® 

We have seen that the people are in close and permanent 
contact with their dead saints, who are looked upon as friendly 
beings by whose assistance misfortune may be averted or 
positive benefits secured. On the other hand, the souls of 
the ordinary dead rarely exercise any influence at all upon 
the fate of the living, either for good or for evil. They are 
not malevolent, but they are incapable of benefiting their 
friends ; indeed, they are themselves in need of help. Yet 
though the souls of the departed are practically of no use, 
their bodies or things connected with them are frequently 
utilised in magical practices on account of the destructive 
energy with which they are saturated. 

In Northern Morocco, if a married woman is afraid that 
her husband is in love with somebody else, she secures the 
assistance of an old woman, who goes in the night to a 
cemetery with a dish of siksit,, unearths the hand of a newly 
buried corpse, and stirs the siksil with it. Among the Ait 
Wary&ger the old woman cuts off the right hand of the 
corpse and brings it to the jealous wife, who uses it in the said 
manner, not only once but several times, when she is making 
siksH, At Aglu a jealous wife goes at night to the grave of 
a recently buried person, taking with her some flour, which 
she touches with the unearthed hand of the dead body and 
afterwards, mixed with water, makes into dough upon the 
back of a donkey, saying, " So-and-so, when I tell you to go, 
go, and when I tell you to stop, stop ”. In all these cases 
the siksii or the bread made of the dough is given to the 
husband to eat of, with the result, it is believed, that it will 
kill his passion for the rival. Similar practices are resorted 
to for the purpose of “ killing a husband’s heart", to make him 
obedient to his wife or indifferent to her behaviour (Igllwa). 
Among the Tsui the wife goes, accompanied by another 
^ Jaussen, op. cit. p. 103. 

® CJ. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 255 (ancient Arabs). 
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woman, to the cemetery one night when the moon is at full, 
taking with her a dish containing semolina for the prepara¬ 
tion of siksA and a pitcher filled with water ; the water is 
poured into the dish, a dead body which has been buried on 
the same day is unearthed, and the dish is stirred with its 
hand. In the Hiaina an old woman sometimes goes to the 
cemetery, likewise at the full of the moon, carrying with her 
some semolina in a dish and water to pour over it, unearths 
a recently buried corpse, and paints its right hand and foot 
with henna, its right eye with antimony, and the teeth on the 
right side of its mouth with walnut root. She stirs the dish 
with the right hand of the dead body, all the time reciting an 
incantation in " the devil’s language " ; and after the moon, 
which must shine on the dish, has produced there a sort of 
foam, she covers the corpse with earth and leaves the grave. 
On the following day she puts the contents of the dish in the 
sun, and when the semolina has become dry she uses it to 
compel people to comply with her wishes, since a person 
who eats of it will become silly. 

Among the Ait Wariin the following practice is in vogue 
among the witches. On a night when the moon is at her 
full the witch goes to a cemetery, carrying a pipkin filled 
with water, a dish containing semolina, a ladle, and a madun 
(in Arabic kiskas), or steamer used for the making of siks'A. 
She procures a skull from an old grave and two stones of 
equal height, places them close to the grave of a recently 
buried man (not woman), and unearths his body. She 
puts the pipkin, with the steamer over it, to stand on the skull 
and the two stones, lights a fire underneath it, and, when the 
water begins to boil, recites an incantation, which produces 
a wonderful effect. The moon falls down from the sky and, 
when it touches the earth, is transformed into a growling 
camel. The woman takes the foam from its mouth, mixes 
it with the semolina in the dish, stirs the mixture with the 
right hand of the dead person, and pours it into the steamer. 
When the siksH is ready she tells the camel—that is, the 
moon—to go back to its place in the sky; but it refuses 
to do so unless she promises to give it the person who is 
most dear to her—a son or sister or anybody else whom she 
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loves best. She then h^is to make such a promise, although 
that person will die in consequence ; and if she has no dear 
friend to offer, the camel will take out one of her eyes. The 
siks-a, which has been prepared in these gruesome .circum¬ 
stances contains all sorts of evil properties, which arc used 
for sorcerous practices. Portions of it are sold to other 
women, who make an undesirable husband or a rival eat of 
it, with the result that the husband will die or be compelled 
to dissolve the marriage and that the rival will suffer from a 
constant flow of blood from her genitals, or with some other 
disastrous result. If the woman wants to kill her husband 
the witch will tell her on what day he will die after eating the 
bewitched food. A woman from the Tsui told me of a 
kindred practice which she, when a child, had seen performed 
by her grandmother at night in the yard of the house. The 
old woman recited an incantation over a dish filled with 
water, with the result that the moon, which was then at full, 
descended into the dish. My informant was quite positive 
that it did so : it suddenly disappeared from its place in the 
firmament, while the dish began to shine and the water in it 
to bubble as though it were boiling. The old woman poured 
some of the water into a bucket and carried it, well covered 
up, into the house. On the following morning she brought a 
little earth from the cemetery of the village, mixed it with 
semolina, and made siksH of the mixture with water from the 
bucket. She then trafficked in this siksH with women who 
wanted their husbands to give them full liberties ; for when 
a man ate of it " his heart died 

Among the Ul&d Bfi'aziz a married woman who wants to 
revenge herself on an offensive husband digs up a bone of a 
dead person, pounds it and mixes the powder with flour, 
makes bread of the mixture, and gives it to the husband to 
eat; he will become ill and finally die in consequence. In 
Andjra a husband takes revenge on an unfaithful wife, or 
a wife on an unfaithful husband, in the following manner. 

^ Mr. Hilton-Simpson speaks of a somewhat similar practice in his 
book of Algeria (London, igai ; p, 47 ry.), the moon 

descending into a dish of water, growling like a camel, and producing a 
sort of foam in the water. 
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He or she gathers some parings of a dead person’s nails 
cither before or after he has been buried, some earth from 
the head side of a grave, some urine of a Jew, the skin of a 
toad, the slough of a snake, an egg, and some dandruff. All 
this is mixed together, and a portion of the mixture is given 
in food to the unfaithful wife or husband, who will become 
mad before long. In the same district, if a man wants to 
prevent another man from having sexual intercourse with 
his wife, he procures water which has been used for the 
washing of a dead person and mixes it with some food or 
drink, which he gives to the man to partake of; this will 
kill his unlawful passion. Among the Ait Sadden such 
water is used by women in witchcraft; it is given to a woman 
to drink for the purpose of making her sterile. Among the 
Ait Temsiman a married woman stealthily induces her 
husband to wash his hands with it before eating in order 
to deprive them of all their strength, so that he shall be unable 
to beat her. At Tangier the women say that if a man drinks 
such water " his heart will die ”. It is used there for the 
purpose of killing a person’s love, and is also secretly given 
to a woman to stop her weeping for a dead friend. 

Among the Ait Sadden a person who wants to prevent 
another from marrying asks the fqt who dresses a dead body 
to procure for him a piece of the shroud in which the body 
has been wrapped. On that piece the fql, or some other 
scribe, has to write the name of the person who is to be 
bewitched, as also the name of that person’s mother, 
designating him or her as the son or daughter of such or such 
a woman. He then buries it in the grave of a stranger 
(tin^alt ■Agrib'), and prays and reads over it just as he would 
do at a funeral; but when he goes away from the grave he 
must take care not to look behind. When this has been done 
the person in question will never marry, unless he or she can 
induce the scribe who buried the piece of the shroud to 
remove the atqqaf (fqdf) by removing the rag from the grave. 
Among the Ul&d Bfi'aziz a woman who is anxious to prevent 
her husband from having intercourse with other women, 
or from contracting a new marriage, takes a piece of the 
shroud of a dead person, wraps up in it a charm which she 
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has procured from a scribe, and buries it underneath the 
entrance of the tent so that her husband may walk over it. 
When he has done this she puts it inside the horn of a goat 
and takes the horn to an old grave of some unknown person, 
a so-called qbar mensi (elsewhere also called qbar l-minst), 
muttering the profession of the faith as she walks there, and 
buries it in the grave. This will for ever prevent the husband 
from having an erection when he sees another woman.^ At 
Tangier and elsewhere a woman, in order to prevent another 
woman from marrying, asks a scribe to write a fqaf for such 
a purpose, puts it in a place where the woman will walk over 
it, and' buries it in a qbar mimi ; then she will never marry, 
unless she is able to procure a counter-charm, which is 
expensive. At Fez all sorts of witchcraft are practised by 
burying a person’s hair or parings of his nails in the earth 
of a qbar minsi ; and a small stone, taken from such a grave 
and inscribed with a jidtv^l and a verse of the Koran, is put 
underneath the head of a person to make him oversleep 
himself. In the same town a pinch of earth from a grave is 
together with a written charm buried at the door of a bride¬ 
groom’s room in order to make him impotent. Among the 
Ait Temslman a married woman prevents her husband from 
beating her by burying a bamboo cane in a cemetery, where 
it is left for a night, and then putting it into his bed while he 
is asleep ; it will kill, as it were, his hands and his heart. 

The magic energy inherent in a corpse, however, is used 
not only in witchcraft but for prophylactic and curative 
purposes as well. Among the Ait Wary&ger one who has 
decayed teeth rubs them with the forefinger of a dead 
person’s right hand before or while he is washed. Among 
the Ait Sadden a cure for toothache is likewise to stroke the 
teeth with the finger of a dead person not yet buried, and a 
swollen stomach is rubbed with his hand. In Andjra a 
robber or thief protects himself from being caught by putting 
into his bag the little finger of the right hand of a dead 
person, or by tying to the cord of his bag such a finger together 
with some earth from an ant-hill, wrapped in paper and 
sewn up in a small case. In the same district, if a person 
^ See also supra, i. 575, 
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suffers from fever, a small piece of the cloth out of which 
a shroud has been made is burned and the smoke is inhaled 
by the patient. Among the Arabs of the yiaina an un¬ 
married girl procures from the Jqt who dresses a corpse a 
piece of the shroud and hangs it on her person, in order to 
get married soon ; the magic virtue of the shroud, as it were, 
will kill her unmarried state.^ Among the same people the 
needle with which a corpse has been sewn up in its shroud 
is used by women as a charm against witchcraft. Among 
the Ait Sadden such a needle is put into one of the new 
slippers worn by the bridegroom during the wedding to 
protect him against atqqaf. At Tangier a person who has 
become the victim of witchcraft cures himself by burning 
a human bone and inhaling the smoke. Among the Ait 
Waryiger it often happens that when a grave has been dug, 
but before the dead body has been lowered into it, a man 
lies down full length in the grave in order to acquire strength, 
whether he be ill or not. Among the same Rifians a person 
who suffers from a bad headache goes to the grave of a 
stranger (who may be a holy man) before sunrise, places some 
bread or figs on it, and ties there a piece of his clothes as a 
little flag ; and on the two following mornings he again visits 
the grave but without putting an3rthing there.® Among the 
Ait Sadden the sterilising effect attributed to a corpse may 
induce some woman who is anxious to avoid pregnancy— 
as a girl who has had sexual intercourse—^to remain behind 
after a burial when the other people have left the grave, in 
order to avert the event she fears by stepping three times 
over the grave ; but all the steps must be made in, the same 
direction, since otherwise the return step would counteract 
the effect of the earlier step.. In Andjra, if a little child is 
in the habit of eating earth, some earth is brought from a 
qbar mensi and put on the top of its feet; and it is believed 
that if the child by itself takes a portion of it and eats it, 
but not if another person puts such earth into its mouth, if 
will get rid of the bad habit. In the same district it is the 

^ Cf. supra, ii. 195. 

® For another case in which the grave of a stranger is used for 
curative purposes see supra, ii. 248. 
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custom to rub the body of a person who has been struck 
by jnun with earth brought from a qhar minsi, but he may 
also be cured by making a sacrifice at such a grave, just as 
though it were a shrine; the grave, however, must not 
be situated in a cemetery.^ 

There is also curative virtue in the grave of a person who 
has been murdered or at the spot where he has been killed. 
In Andjra earth from such a grave, mixed with water, is 
sprinkled on the joints of a person who has been hurt by 
jnun. In the yiaina similar earth is mixed with coriander 
seed and water and the mixture drunk on three consecutive 
days after sunset as a cure for illness caused by such spirits. 
Among the Ait Wariin, who bury a murdered stranger at 
the place where his body is found and make a ring of stones 
on the grave, persons suffering from fever go and lie down 
inside the ring and leave there a hot loaf of bread if they feel 
hot and a cold loaf if they feel cold, thus ridding themselves 
of the bqs. My informant said that if he had to visit such a 
place he would enter the ring, kiss the head part of the grave, 
rub himself with some of its earth and eat a little of it, put a 
loaf of bread on the grave, sleep there for a while, tie a piece 
of his turban to the stones or to a stick, add a stone to the 
ring, and then go away. Among the Ulid Bfi'aziz, if a 
person has fever, a vessel filled with water is placed on a 
cairn which has been piled on a spot where the body of a 
murdered stranger has been found and buried; it is left 
there overnight, and on the following morning the patient is 
washed with the water. It is also the custom among them 
to take a child suffering from whooping-cough to such a 
place in the morning before sunrise, and to touch its throat 
with a knife pretending to slaughter it; he who holds the 
knife says to the whooping-cough, QtUncik ki tiqtel had 
l-ntdgddr, “ We killed you as this mdgdor was killed ”. 
In many places persons suffering from fever cure themselves 
by sleeping on the cairn of a migdor (Beni Ahsen, Dukk§.la, 
Andjra, Amzmiz). In the I^iaina a person troubled with 
headache or some other complaint goes to a korkdr l-mdgdor 

For a practice of burying an egg and a needle in an unclaimed 
grave in order to stop an over-supply of rain see supra, ii. 278. 
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and rests his head on it, and, before leaving the place, throws 
two or three stones on the cairn, asking God to be merciful 
to the murdered man ; and if a patient is too ill to go there 
himself, a stone is brought from the cairn and his body is 
touched with it, after which the stone is carried back to its 
former place. The curative power attributed to a place 
where a person has been murdered, or to his grave, is partly 
due to an association between the idea of killing a man and 
that of killing an illness, and partly also, no doubt, to the 
uncanny character of the place. 

It appears from what has been said above that the 
observance of the established funeral and mourning rites is 
held to be of importance both to the person who died and 
to his surviving friends. For the former it is considered a 
great misfortune to be deprived of a proper funeral; hence 
the practice of arranging one’s own funeral in advance. I 
was told by people from Sus that travellers who sleep in the 
Sahara are disturbed by the wailings of the dead whose 
bodies were thrown in the sand without washing and proper 
burial rites. Yet there is the consoling belief that certain 
persons, though not buj-ied at all, will go to Paradise by 
virtue of their mode of death. In Dukkala this is said to 
be the case with one who has been drowned and one who has 
been burned to death, because the sins of the former are 
washed away by the water and those of the latter removed 
by the fire. The same bliss is in store for a person who has 
been killed, except in war between Moslemin, and for a dead 
stranger from afar :— Ibd'dd men n-ndr kdma bd'dd min 
blddA, “ He will be far from hell-fire as he was far from his 
country ”. At Fez I was told that besides these persons 
there are yet some others who go to Paradise after death, 
namely, one who has died from the falling of a wall or a roof, 
one who has smashed his brain by falling from a building, 
and one who has fallen in war with infidels. Every one of 
these persons is regarded as a Mhfd, or “ martyr Else¬ 
where in Morocco I have heard similar beliefs ; and all over 
the country it is said that a woman who has died in childbed 
will go to Paradise. Some people maintain that she will 
become a ^oriya or IhSrit (Dukkala, Ait Warain), but this is 
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denied by others (Fez, &c.), in accordance with the Koranic 
doctrine that the ffur (sing, ftaurci), or women of Paradise, 
are " maids of modest glances whom no man nor jinn has 
deflowered before 

These beliefs as to persons who will go to Paradise are 
supported by the Muhammadan traditions, according to 
which there are the following kinds of martyrdom : to die 
from a plague, from pleurisy, or from a complaint in the 
bowels ; to be drowned ; to be burned to death ; to die from 
the falling of a wall; to be killed in the cause of God, in war 
with the enemies of the religion ; and, in the case of a woman, 
to die in childbed.^ It is, moreover, said that “ dying when 
travelling is like a martyrdom ” ; and that “ when a servant 
dies anywhere but at his birth-place, he will obtain a space 
in Paradise, equal to the distance from the place of his birth 
to the place of his death ”.® 

^ Koran, Iv. 56. 

® Mishkdt, v. I. I sg. (vol. i. 344, 347). 

® Ibid. V. 1. 3 (vol. i. 3 S 3 sg.). 
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^bgjid or abjad, the formula of, i. 144, 
216 

Abbas, Joannes, i. 13 
‘Abbffsiya, i. i8o sg., ii. 238 
‘Abd, names beginning with, 1 .140 sg., 
ii. 407 

‘Abd el ‘Aziz Zenagui, ii. 89, 97, 509, 
Sii 

‘Abd al-Mutfalib, ii. 93 
‘Abd-es-Sal&m Shabeeny, i. 382, S 37 , 

ii. 350 

‘Abdsslam, the name, i. 140, ii. 30, 
407 

'Abdullah al-Mamfln al-Suhrawardy, 

i.47 

Ablutions, i. 204, 233, 235 rj., ii. 4, 
514 ; of dead persons in their graves, 
S. 331 sg. See Washing 
Abou Sekr Abdesselam ben Choalb, 
i. 119 

Abraham, i. 412, 569, ii. 93, 151, 
Z05 

Abreu de Galindo, Juan de, i. 51,120, 

378 

Abscesses, i. 166, ii. 323, 345. See 
Boils, lilcers 

Absent members of the household, 
flfra given on behalf of, ii. iao-102 

— persons, means of procuring a 
speedy or safe return of, i. 121, 173, 
206, 210, Z13, 594, 596, ii. 59; 
methods of obtaining information 
about, i. 356-359, ii. 347 

Absinthium, i. iii, ii. 23 
Abu ^anifah, ii. 361 

— ‘i-l^esan ‘Ali, i. 13 

— Qat:&^ah, i. 99 

— Sa'id, Ameer, ii. 256 

— Wahhab, i. 99 

— Ya'qub al-A 5 qar, ii. 256 
Abulfeda, ii. 93 
Abyad, al-, i. 391 

VOL. II 


Abyssinia, Arabs on the frontier of, 

i. S 49 

Accusers, false, i. 507 
Acrobats, i. 180 
Ada 4 MSdni (TazSrwall), i. 188 
Adam (.^dgm), i. 80, 108, 133, 228, 
412, ii. 92 sg. 

Addn, or call to public prayer, i. 206, 

ii. 378. See Mtidden 
Ador or Adsar (March), ii. 93 sg. 
Addison, Lancelot, i. 255, ii. 42, 92, 

371 , 480, 532, 539 

Adultery, i. 294, 353, 522-524, 532, 

ii. 427 

Aelian, i. 441, ii. 354 
Aeschylus, i. 546-5^ 

Afghanistan, Muhammadan peasants 
inhabiting the frontier region be¬ 
tween Hindustan and, i. 115, 116, 

414. 41S. 420, 432 sg., ii-. 384, 385, 

415, 492, 502, sio, 511, 535 sg. 
‘Afrit’ (plur. 'afdrit'), ‘afrit'a, i. 263, 

264, 282, 283, 351, 352, 359, 387, 
391, 483. See ‘Jfrit 
After-birth, ii. 292, 372 sg. 

Agal-wood, i. in, 236, 308, 309, 317, 

322> 338, 346, 404. ii- 107. 387,436, 

444 , 44 S, 447 , 488, 526 
AggSin, ii. 440. See Ndib 
A^yiz, ii. 229 

Agricultural work, suspended on 
certain occasions, ii. 75, 176, 177, 
207. See Work 

Agriculture, rites and beliefs connected 
■with. Chapter XVI. ii. 208-253. 
See special headings 
AgQlzi (cave in Aglu), i. 72, 288 
Agumi family, the (Fez), i. 172 
Agurram, the use of the term, i. 36,63 
’Ahd(‘dhJ(d), i. 518, 550, 564-569 
Ahmad (Ahmed), the name, i. 140 sg., 
ii. 405 

561 2 O 
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Aljmar, al-, i, 391 
A^rir, i. 110, ii. 162,213 
Aijiur, ii. 441, See Ndfb 
‘Ain ‘Aim (Fez), i. 391 

— baraka (Bni 'Aros), i. 84 

— bln iS-Sdmi (Tangier), i. 292 

— l-geddtd (south of Casablanca), i. 62 
—(Hiaina), i, 87 

— n-n!Sr (Andjra), i, 84 j (Bni Aro?), 
i. 84, 205 

— l-QtiwUf (Tangier), i. 292 

— f-^duwar (Tctuan), i. 380 

— Zubida (Medina), i. 137 

‘Ain l-horr, or “ cat’s eye ”, i. 459 
‘Airiid or ‘Airfid, i. 270, 406 
‘AiSa, the name, i. 330, 332 

— QandiSa, i. 289, 392-396, ii. 197 
‘AiSoh, the wife of the Prophet, i. 

103 

Ail drb‘aiu, i. 313 

Ait bSn Wuis’adn (IgUwa), i. 59 sg. 

— Sidi BflnS, i. 185 

— (Sldi) Usain, i. 157 
‘Aiygla, ornament called, ii. 99 
Ajarif n sidi Is(iaq (fd^ba), i. S 9 
Akamba (British East Africa), i. 478 
Akikdyu (British East Africa), i. 478 
AkiytXd) ii- 413- See Gam 
‘Alawiyin, i. 38, 177 

Albania, ii. 505 
Albertus Magnus, i. 20, 30 
Albinoes, ii. 13 
^dchinen {alhinen), i. 377 
Alcohol, drinking of, i. 151, zi6. 238, 
2 S 3 i 272, 333. See Drunkards, 
Drunkenness, Spirits (drink), Wine 
‘Alem, oath sworn by an, i. 494 
Alexander the Great, i. 153 
Algeria,!. 15, 16, 72, 99-101,105, in, 
120, 122, 216, 274, 277, 280, 377, 
379 . 389. 398, 399 . 41S. 418, 419. 
430. 431. 434 - 437 . 439 . 44 i. 443 . 
444 . 446. 459 . 463. 470. 471. 473 . 
475 . 514. 543 . 563. 577 . 606, ii. 3, 
26. 30. 59 . 60. 84. 85, 89, 94, 97, 
III, 146, 147, ISO, 152, IS7, 161- 
163, 166-178, 182, 188-190, igz, 
19S-197. 217, 241, 258, 263, 264, 
268, 271, 288, 312, 318, 324, 326, 
333 . 335 . 338. 345 . 354 . 371 . 397 . 
416. 43 *. 492-495 . 497 . 498 . 5 °°. 
502. 504-509. 5 **. 5*2, S*8, 53 °. 
533 . 536. 554 
Alhambra, the, i. 470,475 
‘Ali, the name. ii. 407 


‘Air ben Abi Talib, i. 38 
Ali Bey, i. 293, ii. 330, 416 
A‘ltya l-liardm, i. 5*6 sg. 

Allah, the names of, i. 107, 139, 208, 
239. 352 , 353 , 376, 492-494; 
appealed to in curses, i. 479-482, 
484-488 ; oaths sworn by, i. 492 sg ; 
‘dr upon, or of, i. 518, S* 9 . 55 * : a 
protector of guests and suppliants, 

i- 542 , S43, 562 
‘AM, i. 391 
Almond oil, ii. 421 
— trees, bitter-, i. 310 

Almonds, i. 107, 581, ii. 101, 462; 
bitter, i. 325 

Almsgiving, i. 44, 133-135, 235, 255, 
312, 3 * 3 . 358, 407, 509. 5 * 7 . 526, 
ii. 12, 14, 47, 49, 71, 73, 78, 80, 
100-102, 110-112, 121, 135-139, 
*41-143, * 45 . *48, 163, 172-174, 
238, 239, 241, 246, 247, 253, 258- 
260, 262, 266, 372, 376, 390, 408, 
447 . 449 . 450, 46*. 462, 464, 475 - 
484, 486, 502, 508-512, 531, 533, 
534 . 536- See Charitableness or 
Charity 

Almd.ggar, ot the feast of a saint, i. 175 
Alum, i. IIS, 1*6, 127, 248, 308, 325, 
429-432, ii. *82, 218, 381-383, 399 , 
4 * 9 , 42 *. 428 

A man inid^an (Aglu), i. 84, 200 
‘Amdra, or the feast of a saint, i. 175 
Am'drgab, i. 528, 531, 534. See 
T* 'argiba 

Amasdi, i. 537, 564 sg. 

Amazzgr (waterfall in the district of 
the Igllwa), i. 88 
Amber, i. 439, ii. 419, 422 
Ambulation of children, ii, 64, 65, 
75. 96, no, in, 173, 259, 261, 266, 
267, 273, 37 * 

American Indians, i. 478, ii. 529 
Amgar n tfig^a, i. 564 sg. 
Am^dmm^i, i. 448 
'Amm§riya, i. 78, 79, 428, 442, 589, 

ii- 8 , 451 

‘Ammi l-Swiyah (Andjra), i. 68 
Ammonium. See Stwah 
Amnggar, i. 511 

Amon, the Egyptian god, i. 100 sg. 
Ampelius, Lucius, i. 122 
Amrdbdd {amrabd), the use of the 
term, i. 36, 63 
Amur, i. 537 
Amzitfa^, i. 537 
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‘Anas, ii. 504. 

Andalus, the mosque of the, ii. 91 

Anderson, R. G., i. 93, 400, 401, 420, 
ii. 416 

Andree, Richard, i. 131, 477 sg., ii. 
371, 432 s?. 

Andrews, J. B., i. 379 

Andrian, E. von, i. 143 

Angel of death, the, ii. 89, 464 sg. 

Angels, i. 44, 45,47, 7t, 104, 108, in, 
116, 130, 131, 140, 142, 2ir, 215, 
229, 23I) 233. 234 i 258, 270, 280, 
294, 309, 369. 383. 410-413. ii. 4 . 7 . 
34 . S 3 . 89, 92, 93 . 96, 164. 304. 31s. 
316. 329, 380, 38s. 434. 446, 448. 
458, 460, 484, S30 ; examining 

and punishing dead persons, i. 133, 
ii. 464. 4 < 5 S. 503. 504. 529. 537 . 547 
sg. See Archangels 

Anger, makes a person liable to be 
struck by/«»», i. 273, 278, 279,324, 
426 ; -caused by the devil, i. 408, 
411 ; in connection with the evil 
eye, i. 433 

Anglo-Saxons, hospitality among the, 
i. 547 

Angry and wrinkled face, fear of an, 

i. 419 eg. 

Animals, Chapter XVIII. ii. 283-369; 
safeguarded from accidents, i. 67, 

ii. 125 j black, i. 90,98,99,104,128, 
140, 250, 251, 267-2^, 283, 28s, 
288, 291, 315,319-321,326,335-338. 
344 . 345 . 350, 360, 367, 378, 380, 
381, 437 , 503. 599 . ii. iS-i8, 27, 51, 
258, 264, 26s, 281, 294, 302, 303, 
30s, 307-310, 340, 356, 359 ; boly, 
i. 96-105 ; spittle of, i. 96 j theft 
of, i. 112, 113, 202, 51a : practice 
intended to cause many deaths 
among, i. I2I ; white, i, 128, 317, 
320, 326, 337, 345, 382, ii. 20, 51, 
65, 203, 310, 329, 337 , 338, 356, 

359, 379. 388 ; killing of, for food, 
i. 138, 169, 206, 277, 378, 303, 312, 
515, 516. 580, 603, 607, ii. 10-12,16, 
292, 293, 304, 361 sg.-, buying of, 
or newly bought, i. 154, 278, 449, 
487, ii. 19, 117. 118, 240, 245, 250, 
284-286,292,300,353; the slaughter 
of an animal saving the lives of 
other, i. 173, 607; sprinkled or 
painted with henna, i. 199, 443, 
451, 540, ii. 103, 108, 116. 172, 
283-285, 308 J exposed to and 


protected from the evil eye, i. 244, 
245 . 414, 421, 423-425, 431. 434 , 
435 , 438, 440, 441, 443 , 444 , 449 , 
451, 452, 454 . 460, 463, 464, 474, 
477, a. 126, 312 , 213, 218, 284, 292, 
294, 308, 314. 31S, 319; spirits in 
disguise, i. 267-269, 367, 368, 383- 
386, 388, 397 - 399 , 401, 404. ii. 302, 
30s, 309. 337 , 342, 344 , 348-352, 
550; haunted, i. 276 sg., ii. 344 j 
the domestic, of the jnUn or Jinn, 
i. 277, 368, ii. 325 sg .; men trans¬ 
formed into, i. 385, 571, ii. 315, 316, 
324, 326, 329-331; giving the evil 
eye, i. 421, 426; selling of, i. 425, 
426, 593, ii. 286, 358; curses 
pronounced on, i. 480; oaths sworn 
by, i. 502 sg. j affected by an oath, 
i. 507, 509,' sexual intercourse of 
a guest causing death among, i. 
539 ; practised to bewitch, i. 

576 J prevented from running away, 

i. 598, ii. 284, 285, 305, 311J the 
death of, saving their owners from 
misfortune, i. 608 j hurt by the 
iirtbhi or ridge-poles of tents, ii. 
24 sg .; euphemistic names given, 
to, ii. 26, 27, 321; burned alive at 
‘iUHra or Midsummer, ii. 65, 
202 sg.} benefited by bonfires at 
‘SiAra, ii. 66-69; sprinkled with 
water at 'SsAra, ii. 70; protected 
against jackals, ii. 73^ conceived 
in the month of the ‘ASiir, ii. 76 ; 
prognostication with regard to, ii. 
127, 167-169, 301 ; work causing 
death among, ii. 131 ; hurt by bad 
weather in (tdiygn, ii. 176 sg. ; 
benefited by rain in the ntsSn, ii. 
177; fumigated at Midsummer, ii. 
182 - 187, 198; bathed at Mid¬ 
summer, ii. 188 sg .; sprinkled with 
earth, ii. 189 sg .; thunder in the 
(moim indicating sickness among, 

ii. 206; hurt by grinding, ii. 
245 sg.} protection of fields and 
gardens against, ii. 252; dressed up 
as women, ii. 261, 262, 265, 271 ; 
know if a dead person will go to 
hell, ii. 293 sg.; rules and beliefs 
relating to the eating of, ii. 361-365 ; 
walking over a charm, ii. 380; 
removed at a funeral or otherwise 
protected against death contagion, 
ii. 444, 454 , 45 S> 54^ i can heat the 
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■weeping or roaring of a dead person, 
ii. 454. 504, 541 , 547 ; the souls of 
murdered persons appearing in the 
shapes of, ii. 549; men dressed up 
as, see Masquerades. See Bestial¬ 
ity, Excrements, Fertility, Sacrifices 
Ankles of a dead person, the, tied 
together, ii. 491, 539 
Anniversary of a death, ii. 479, 509 sg. 
‘Anfdra, 1-, the -word, ii. 205. See 
Midsummer 
Anlel. See N!el 
Antelopes, i. 382 

Anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 358, 556 
Antigonus Carystius, i. 84 
Antimony, i. 113, 126, 134, 310, 311, 
357, ii- 73, 74, 88, 92,103,108,116, 
123, 172, 185, 195, 219, 224. 276, 
324, 326, 383, 384, 38S, 391, 393, 
396, 422, 427. 429, 471-473. S07, 
553 

Ants, i. 105, 593 . «• 5 °, 168, 233, 
, 557 . 558, 459 , 477 , 531 , 533 
Apastamba, i. 547 

Apertures, dead bodies taken in or 
out through special, ii. 454, 516, 
541 sq. 

— of a dead body, stuffing the, ii. 
447 , 491, 527 

Apollonius Rhodius, i. 546 
Apple trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 
Apprentices, i. 197 sg. 

April, ii. 159, 162, 164, 177. See 
NUSn 

Apuleius, L., ii. 86, 269 
AgdJfSl. See Qdffal 
‘Ag$qa (^aqtqah), ii. 387, 389, 397, 398, 
408. 413 sq. 

'Aqe;a, i. 406 

'Ar, the, i. 26, 81, 90, 166, 167, 188, 
189, 201, 274. 285, 315-323. 331, 
340, 402, 488, 490. 497, 510-S12, 
518-564, 569. 573. ii- 218,234,235, 
257 , 273, 274, 309, 310. 368 

— luaqdf, i. 528, 552 

'Arab, parts of Morocco inhabited by 
so-called, i. 4; dislike of the, i. 4 sq,; 
their dwellings, i. 7; tribes, i. 8 
Arab immigrations, i. 6, 12 

— influence,!. 12 

Arabia, i. 48, 75, 99, 121-123, 125, 
143. 281, 366, 367, 369-373. 375. 
376, 379 , 387, 439 , 474 , 542 - 544 , H- 
21, no, 351, 413, 431-433, 497-500, 
502, 507, 551 


Arabia Petraea, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 
439 , 442. 542, ii. 40, 41, 321, 323, 
333 , 336, 380, 399 . 491. 493 , 495 , 
499 , 502, 503,511,521,551 

Arabic-speaking people of Morocco, 
different groups of the, i. 4; dia¬ 
lectic differences among the, i. 4; 
racial origin of the, i. 5 sq. 

Arabs, eastern, i. 6, 12, 78, 83, 84, 93, 
143, 281, 366-376, 398-402, 423, 
424, 426, 427, 439 , 440, 472, 474 , 
506, 542 - 545 , 547 - 549 , «- 2, 13, 44, 
55 , 92. no, 306, 315, 491, 493, 
495 , 551 

—, pre-Islamic, holy men among the, 
i. 51 i tents pitched on graves, i. 
54, ii. 551 ; sacred trees and groves, 
i. 75 ; stone-worship and holy caves 
and pits, i. 77 sq. ; holy springs, 
i. 84; worship of the sea, i. 91; 
magic power attributed to spittle, 
i. 93; date-palms held sacred, i. 
106; salt considered holy, i. 115; 
worship of the sun, 1. 119, 121 sq,; 
beliefs about eclipses, i. 123 ; wor¬ 
ship of the moon, i. 126; belief 
relating to the Pleiades, i. 131; 
beliefs and practices relating to 
the Jinn among eastern and the, 
Chapter VI. i. 366-390, ii. 337, 
530; ideas about the dead among 
the, i. 387, ii. 551 sq. ; belief in the 
Gulc or Gul, i. 398 sq,; belief in 
the evil eye, i. 427, 436, 439-442, 
453, 462, 476; curses, i. 489, 491; 
compurgation, i. 514; guests and 
suppliants, i. 543, 545; magic 
knots, i. 562 ; the right of sanctuary, 

i. 563, ii. 551 ; covenanting, i. 569; 
omens, ii. 2, 3, 333 ; notions about 
right and left, ii. 14; whistling, ii. 
34; sneezing, ii. 34 sq.; belief in 
dreams, ii. 55, 551 ; sleeping at a 
sanctuary to receive oracular dreams, 

ii. 57 j belief relating to while 
cocks, ii. 310; beliefs and practices 
relating to snakes, ii. 351 sq.; 
shaving of children, ij. 414 sq.; 
circumcision, ii. 430 sq.; demon¬ 
strations of grief on a death, ii. 
494, 495, 508, 520 sq.; wailing 
women, ii. 494; washing of a dead 
body, ii. 495; burial, ii. 496, 498 ; 
sprinkling water over graves, ii. 
498, 530; graves, ii. 499, 530; 
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mourning taboos, ii. 506 i pour¬ 
ing wine on graves, ii. 530; ideas 
about rain watering graves, ii. 33a ; 
animals supposed to hear the 
weeping of dead persons, ii. 54r ; 
practice relating to persons return¬ 
ing from Mecca, ii. 542 
“ ‘Arafa, the little ”, ii. log rj. 

‘ Arafa day, the, i. 80, 173, 188, aoi, 
234 i 23s. 238, 2 SI. 494 •f?-. ii- i° 9 - 
111, 116, 483, 535 

‘Arafat (‘Arafa), Mount, i. 80, 149, 
131, 188, ii. 109 sq. 

Aramaic, i. 413 
Arbbaz, ii. 166 

Archangels, i. 333. See ‘Azra’Il, 
Jibtil, Mika’il 

Argan IsisSl (IJdlin), i. 66, 67, 190, 
ii. 123 

— {Argan) n ssirj (Ait BAtt^ib), i. 68 

— trees, i. 75 i 76 , i 90 j 259 
Aristophanes, i. 100, ii. 314 
Aristotle, i. 442 

Armenian rain-charms, ii. 253, 263 
Arrrrlets, ii. 98 

Armpits, hair of the, L 377, ii. 219, 
33aexudations from &e, ii. 303 j 
hetma sprinkled in the, ii. 384, 389; 
cotton inserted into a dead person’s, 
ii. 447 

Arms, tattooed, i. 449, 465 5 

stretching out one’s, i. 607 j the, of 
a dead person straightened, ii. 433 
ArmASin, ii. 440. See Ndib 
Arnobius, i. 363 
Arrian, Flavius, i, 84, 122 
Arsenic, ii. 294 
Arterrridorus, ii. 33 
Artemisia alba, ii. 183, 229, 330 
Artisans, patron saint of the, i. 180 
Arvieux, h. d’, i. 281, 418, 473, 474, 
342, 348, ii. 493 . 495 , 53 ° 

'Afar, the, i. 133, 138, i 67 , I 75 , 183, 
218, 223, 224, 226, 263, 296-301, 
303, 304, 306, 412, 393, ii. 42 , 44 , 
45 , 99 , 245, 246, 349, 330, 400, 451, 
452, 457 , 465-467, 477-480, 534 , 541 
Asceticism, ii. 238 
'AfSda, ii. 88 

Ashbec, H. S., i. 47 °, 475 , 351 

Ashes, i. 94, 109, 129, 132, 224, 248, 
249, 273, 280, 293, 300, 312, 329. 

377, S9I, ii- 5, 1135, Ho, 148, 168, 
169,249,373,396,422,437,439-441, 
319; of bonfires, ii. 67-69, 183-186 


‘.^start, i. 393 sq. 

‘ASflr, the month of the, i. 97,98, 174, 
254, 301. 305, 595 , ii- 346, 

399 

‘AMra or the ‘e^dra day, i. 3°, 88, 
109, no, 132, 133, 311, 314, 464, 
57>, 593 sq., ii. 58-86 passim, lai, 
123, .142, 146, 148-130, 133, 156, 
171, 198, 203, 346, 383, 393 , 406, 
481-483, 331, 535 .. ^ 

Aaa Minor, i. 472, 342 sq., 11. 263 
Asif n stdi N&fir u MAifdr (near 
Demnat), i. 66 
Asphyxia, i. 370 

Ass n ssbi'S, ii. 391. See Seventh day 
after the birth of a child 
Association of ideas, by contiguity, i. 
20; by similarity, i. 20, 483, 380, 
ii- I, 49, 54 tq.; by contrast, i. 418, 

ii- 53-55 

Assjrria, i. 237, 476, ii. 430, 494, 493, 
499 , 503, 507 
Atarantes, i. 122 
‘Atf, charm called the, i. 213 
Athanasius, Saint, i. loi 
Atharva- Veda, i. 491 
Athena, goddess spoken of as, ii. 272 
Athenaeus, i. 27 
Athens, ship-waggon at, ii. 86 
Atkinson, James, i. 463 
Atlantes, i. 122 

Alractylis gummifera, i. HO, 248, ii. 

59, 183,191, 298 sq. 

Aubin, Eugbne, ii. 153, 263 
I Augilae, ii. 37, 531 
August, i. 176, ii. 159, 160, BOj 
Augustine, Saint, ii. 204, 272 
Auseans, ii. 272 
Ausonius, D. M., i. 100 

Aut’qd, /-, i. 179 

Autumn, ii. 160 ; feasts of saints in, 
i. 175 sq .; weddings, ii. 9 \ tnga of 
war, ii. 132, 272; circumcisions, ii. 
419, 420, 426, 428 

Ayatu ’l-hursi, i. 139, IS 5 , 156, 214, 
312, 355 . 444 . ii. 46 i 
Aymard, Capitaim, i 377, ii- 3 °, 5 °°, 
302 

Atag- {aeig), ii. 412 sq. See 'Orf 
'Azima, or incantation, i. 133 
‘Azra’d, ii. 464. See Sidna ‘Azrain 

Ba‘al ^aman, the Carthaginian, god, 
i. 100, 396 
Bqh alldh, i. 42S sq. 
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B^ba ‘AiSor, ii. 7S-80, 85 

— (B&ba) S'aid u U&itin CUnzitt), i. 
167, 240 

Babylonia, i, 143, 4O8, 469, 476, ii. 93, 
94 .430. 494 . 495 . 499 . S03. S^V. S 3 i 
Bachelors, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 47, 117, aao, ii. aao, 
247, 267. 270. 273. 363. 538 ! rites 
performed by, i. 321, 585. ii. 68, 
193, 194, 280,402,422; funeral rites 
relating to, ii. 448, 453 - 455 . 51 ^. 538 
Back-ache, i. nz, 556, ii. 18 
Bacon, Lord, i. 413 
Baganda, i. 478 
Baghdad, i. 214, 215, 257 
£ap-(r, ii. 163 

Bags, ornaments or charms on, i. 452, 
454 .461. 462, 465. 473 
Baist, G., ii. 161 
B 4 jlQd, ii. 138 

Baker, Sir S. W., i. 549. “• 3 I 3 . 393 
Bakers, ii. 143 
Bakn, al-, i. 101, 378, 538 
Baldensperger, Ph. J., i. 91, 99, X07, 
in, las, 131, 356, 366. 367, 370, 
372 - 374 . 399 . 402. 419. 43 i. 432 . 
440. 442. 45 ®. 470. 475 . 562, ii. 386, 
493 . 500. S07. 511. 531 
Baldness, ii. 13, 280 sg. See Ring¬ 
worm 

Balkans, the, ii. 154 
Ball, John, i. 283 

Ball, playing at, ii. 171, 268, 269, 271 
Balls of worsted, i. 6oz 
Bamboo canes, i. 582, 601 eg., ii. 21, 
266-268, 270, 278, 356, 456, 460, 
4S8, S32, 538, 556 

— leaves, ii. 185 

Bangala (Upper Congo), ii. 40 
Bantus, i. 478 
Banyankole, ii. 40 
Baptism, i. 33 

Baqqaliyin, the bar aka of the, i. 41 eg.- 
curses of the, i. 155, 499 
Baraka, Chapter I. i. 35-147: its 
prcvolence; Chapter II. i. 148- 
228 : its manifestations; Chapter 
III, i. 229-261 : its sensitiveness; 
i. 289, 305. 3 to- 3 i 3 , 389, 443 - 445 , 
449 . 452, 492, 499 , 539 , 541 , 542, 
554-557, 594 . 3-5, 22-25, 58, 

62-64, 69, 70, 75, 79, 90, 106, 107, 
109, in, 117, 123, 125, 136, 138, 
141, 142, 147, 149. 150, 164. 177- 
180, 182, i88, 191-194. 198, 199, 


202, 207, 219,223,226-229, 231-239, 
241-244, 246-249, 262, 285, 286, 
293-297, 299, 300, 302, 308, 31Z, 
320, 326, 340, 348, 357, 360, 364, 

367, 368, 370, 376, 387, 392, 400, 

403-406, 411, 414, 419. 422 . 443, 
452, 458, 461, 525, 527 
Barbers of Fez, mAsem arranged by 
the, i. 177 
Barca, ii. 313 

Barefooted, i. 242, 557, ii. 68, 256-258, 
26S. See Slippers 

Barley, i. 106, 167, 198, 233, 239, 249, 
313. 330, 339 , 353 . 362, 444 , 558 , 
589, 606, ii. 62, 100-I02, 117, 126, 
162, 164, 180, 187, 193, 208-233 
paeeim, 272, 273, 286, 371, 372, 454, 
477 . 486, 487, SH 

Barrenness, caused by witchcraft, i. 73, 
89. 327, 575 -f?-, »• 290, 343 , 346, 
SSS ; hyy««» ax jinn, i. 88, 271, 327, 
370, 374; of witches, i. 276, 579; 
caused by the T 4 b‘a or iidbd'f, i. 
283, 327, 400, 402; by a curse, i. 
487 ; to a bitch, i. 576, ii. 30S ; by 
being struck with a broom, i. 595 ; 
by going into a granary, ii, 243 j by 
treading on water with which n 
dead body has been washed, ii, 446, 
See Offspring, Women 
Bartels, Max, i. 415 
Barton, G. A., i. 395, ii. 430 
B&rza^ (Barza^), ii. 534 
Bqe (i^, bds), /-, meaning of the term, 

i. 261, 388 

BjiSa ‘Ali, 1- (Fahs), i. 44 
Bashfulness or decency, i. 427 eg., ii. 

377 . 378, 426, 444, 458. 497 
BaSti6jf-a, ii. 302 

BdSSe]^ {bdiSek), ii. 138, 143, 145 
Basset, Henri, i. 4, 72, 79, 238, 256, 

ii. 56 

Ba.sset, Ren6, i. iz, 40, 78, 83, 101, 
117 , 131, 398, 400 
Bosuto (Bechuana tribe), i, 478 
Bates, Oric, i. 14, 16, 79, 83, 84, 91, 
100, HI, 122, 123, 131, 369, 452, 
477, ii. 269, 272, 306, 307, 354, 430, 
500 

Bathing, dangerous after ‘d}ar, i. 299; 
in seven rivers after sexual inter¬ 
course with a Jewess, ii. 4; at 
‘aSAra, ii. 69 eg.; as a preparation 
for the Great Feast, ii. 107; on 
Mut l-ar^, ii. 180; at Midsummer 
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ii. 188, 189, 197-199, 203 sf.; may 
be dangerous in August, ii. 207 ; 
of the mother of a new-lrorn child, 
ii- 389. 391. 394 . 396. 398 ; before a 
circumcision, ii. 418, 420; widows 
prohibited from, ii. 473, 523 
Baths, public, i. in, 204, 206, 216, 
243. 253 . 280, 293, 299, 304. 362, 
371. 372. 374 . 380, 381. Sai, ii. 
70, 107, 398, 420, 473 
Bats, i. 105, 248, 362, ii. 327-329, 380 
Baudissin, W. W., i. 75 
Bazin, Z)r., i. 451 
Bdzin, ii. 292 

Bbd ^mcd, the grand-vizier, i. 213, 
561, ii. 548 

Beads, i. 448, 450, 460, 462, 588, ii. 
221, 383, 418 stj .; the, of a rosary, 

i. 494, ii. 14 

Beans, i. 130, 212, 214, 217, 449, 450, 
S74, s8i, ii. loi, no, 163-166, 192, 
193. 20S, 209, 212, 215. 251. 300. 
401 

Beard, means of promoting the growth 
of the, i. in, ii. 124; counteracting 
the evil eye by means of hairs from a 
person’s, i. 432; cursing by pulling 
one’s, i. 486; threat to defile a 
person’s, i. 567 ; spilling something 
into one’s, i. 380; itching of the, 

ii. 36; sour milk poured into a 
person’s, ii. 130 

Bearers at funerals, ii. 455, 456, 463, 
464, 497 , 528 

Beating, smacking, or tliumping, 
ceremonial, i. 578, S 79 . S88, 600, ii. 

13s. 136, 138-140. 143, 143. 147. 

154 J?- 

Bed, left unmade, ii. 33; sprinkled 
with water at ‘aSdra, ii. 70 
Bees, i. 104, 118, 222, 229, 230, 232, 
241, 242, 253, 254 , 283, 444, 576, 
ii. 47, 49, 123, 176, 177, 183-186, 
189, 190, 193, 194. 394, 305, 33-J sq. 
Beggars, i. 24, 486 

Beginning an undertaking, days for, 
ii. 40-44, 46 

Bel, Alfred, i. 40, loi, 430, 431, 463, 
ii. 150, 255, 258, 260, 262-264, 268, 
269, 274 
Belching, ii. 35 

Bellowing of cattle, ii. 270, 293 
Bellucci, J., i. 469-471, 473 
Belqascm, the name, ii. 405, 407 
Belting of a bride, i. 584, ii. 20 


Beltramc, A. G., i. 471, 478 

Belts of women, i. 77, 79, 203, 283, 

444 , 531, 554 , 584. ii. 6, 7 , I36, 328, 
336. 372, 381, 444 , 453 , 541 

Benhazera, Maurice, i. 123, 126, 226, 
377 , 378, 421, 478, ii. 41, 45 , 432. 
500, 502, 504, 550 

Bent, Theodore, i. 372,431, ii. 505 

Benzoin, i. 115, 165, 203, 205, 285, 
289, 291, 308, 309, 314, 318, 320, 
322-327, 330, 332, 333, 338, 341, 
343 , 346, 34S, 350, 353 , 3571 358 , 
381. 431, 594 , ii. 98, 117, 19s, 319, 
380, 381, 383, 389, 391, 395, 396, 

445 , 451,487,488, 526 

Berber culture, the, subject to foreign 
influences, i. 11-14 

— language, the, i. 1-4, ii. 205 

— race, the, i. r, 15 sq. 

Berbers, ancient, Christianity among 
the, i. 13, 134; divinity ascribed to 
kings, i. 39; holy women or 
prophetesses, i. 51, ii. 56; tree- 
worship, i. 75; sacred stones or 
rocks and caves, i. 78; holy moun¬ 
tains, i. 83; holy springs, i. 84; 
worship of the sea, i. 91; breeding 
of horses, i. 99 j veneration of the 
ram, i. 100 sq,, ii. 150 sq. ; camels 
known to the, i. 102 j cattle-rearing 
among the, i. 103; date-palms 
known to the, i. 106; olives 
cultivated by the, i. 107 ; pome¬ 
granates cultivated by the, i. 108 ; 
worship of the sun among the, 
i. 122, 123, 126; worship of the 
moon, i. 123, 126; worship of 
planets, i. 131; reputed to be good 
astrologers, i. 131; fire-worship 
among the, i. 132; beliefs and 
practices relating to the jtmn 
influenced by beliefs and practices 
prevalent among the, i. 376-379, 
406; belief in the evil eye or the 
evil mouth among the, i. 477 ; oath¬ 
taking, i. 514; the Moorish 'dr 
presumably connected with beliefs 
and practices prevalent among the, 
i. 549 sq,; tying of rags to trees 
among the, i. 563 j covenanting, i. 
550, 568 J incubation at the graves 
of ancestors, ii. 57 ; fire and water 
rites at Midsummer, ii. 71, 204 j 
supposed sacrifice of a ram, ii. 150- 
153 ; masquerading perhaps pre- 
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valent among the, ii. 158; agri- I 
culture among thcj ii. 252; rain- 
making, ii. 26g ; regard for snakes, 
ii. 352 j graves, ii. 500; presumable 
survivals of funeri and mourning 
customs prevalent among the, ii. 
S 04 .-S 06 , 513 

Berber-speaking people of Morocco, 
different groups and dialects of the, 

i. 1-4 j dwellings, i. 7 j tribes, i. 8 
jBert!, ii. 319, 326 

Bertholon, L., i. 6, ii. 306, 307, 347, 
38s, 386, 430. 492, Soo, 504 
Bestiality, ii. 289, 307 
Betrotbcd, ‘dr as a method of bringing 
about a, i. 533, 550 ; celebration of 
a, u. 18, 19,22, 312 
Biarnay, S., i. 3, 398, ii. 60, 84, 146, 
H9> 150. U*. 194.198, 273,276,371 
Biers, i. 108, 199, 578, ii. 8, 443, 45 °! 
452-457. 462. 496. 497 . 528, 529, 
538, 542-545 

Biestings, i. 244, 245, 258, 423. 586, 

ii. 39 . *97 
JSi/usts, ii. 376 

Birds, ii. 339‘34i} charms against, 
i. 210 J at graves, ii. 477 
Birth-marks, i. 438, 586 sg. 

Bismilldh, the, i. 94, 155, l8g, 205, 
206, 208, 221, 233, 244, 270, 271, 
28s, 298-300, 312, 317, 332, 334, 
336. 337 . 340. 342. 344 . 357 , 37 *. 
374-376. 382, 410. 417. 421, 426, 
430, 436, 527, 604, ii. 7, 16, 68, 119, 
120, 210-213, 215, 216, 226, 241, 
244,287, 334. 344 , 362, 414, 445 
Bissuel, H., ii. 432, 500 
Bit' l-gnMe, ii. 456 

— (beii) of a saint, i. 54 

Bitches, used in a prophylactic rite, 
i. 403 sq.} in practices intended to 
influence the weather, ii. 276, 279, 
282 J names for, ii. 303 j addicted 
to stealing, ii. 305. See Dogs 
Bitis arietans, ii. 353 sq. 

Bitter almonds and almond trees, i. 

310, 325 

— things, magic effects of, ii. 23. See 
GalU 

Black, i. 90,98,99,104,112,128,140, 
l66, 212, 214, 236, 250, 251, 264, 
267-269, 274, 283, 285, s88, 291, 
315, 319-32J, 326, 330, 331, 335 - 
338, 344 , 345 , 348, 350 , 360, 367, 
378, 380, 381, 391. 394 , 43 t, 436' 


438, 443 . 448, 462, 503, 524, 565. 
566, 599, ii. IS-I8, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
37 , 49 , 51, 116, 136, 140, 141, 151. 
2i8, 258, 264, 265, 271, 281, 287, 
290, 294, 302, 303, 305, 307-310, 
340,356, 359 ,385, 424 , 439 , 44 i, 526 
Blackberry bushes, i. 599, ii. 185 
Blackman, W, S., i. 13S 
Blasphemy, i. 362, ii. 149 
Blau, Ludwig, i. 93, 141, 375, 419, 
476, 562 

Bleating of sheep or goats, ii. 270 
Bleek, W. H. I., i. 478 
Blessed virtue. See Beeraka 
Blessings, i. 25, 46, 74, 93, 129, 153, 
185, 243, 246, 316, 317, 417, 418, 
445 , 479 , 488, 489, 49 t, 492 , 526, 
541, 548, 591. 592, 604, ii. 68, 104, 
H2, 114, 143, 166, 167, 212, 217, 

228, 234, 237, 239-241, 244, 248, 

249, 252, 284, 28s, 293, 36S, 375- 

377 . 388, 390. 395 , 396, 424, 426, 

435 , 442, 454 . 492, 528, 546, 549 , 

559. See Bdt’b-a 
Blind, patron saint of the, i. 180 
Blindness, i. 82, 118, 190, 196, 224, 
231, 273, 281, 282, 418, 481, 482, 
489, 496-498, 500, 505, ii. 13, 26, 
131,178, 30s, 344, 416 
Blomstedt, Yijb, i. 468 
Blondness among the Berbers, i. 13, 
16, 419 

Blood, irregular appearance of, in 
women, i. lil, 271, 325, 350; from 
cuts or wounds made into a person’s 
body, i. 157, 203, 221, 359, 589; 
h}mieneal, i. 199, ii, 5 ; menstruous, 
i. 230, 232, 577, ii. 4, 5, 92, 358, 
434 ; baraka affected by, i. 236, 237, 
252; jndn fond of or haunting, i. 
237, 264, 269, 273, 275, 277, 278, 
297, 298,303,312,322,528 J ooaing 
out of the faces of witches and 
manslayers, i. 276, 571 ; of a par 
turienl woman, i. 577, ii. 5, 372 sq.; 
chronic effusion of, in women, i. 
577 . 601, ii. 306, 327, 554 J of a 
person, drunk by a dog, ii. 305 ; of 
a new-born child, ii. 393, 396 ; 
covering up of a murdered person’s, 
ii- 549 

— of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 62, 117, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 126, 127, 227, 243, 
[ 282,446 
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Blood of nnimaU, charms wriUen with 
the, i. 217, 326, 360, 442, ii. 302, 
30S-310, .327, 337-339! various 
other practices and beliefs relating 
to the, i. 221, 222, 269, 32s, 326, 
333-340, 342 - 345 , 35 °, 380, 381, 
442, 443, S06, ii. 6-8, 30s, 314, 321, 
322, 324, 325, 327, 329, 331, 332, 
339 , 343 , 365, 414; Muhammadans 
prohibited from eating the, i. 277; 
as a conductor of conditional curses, 

i, 527 sg., see Sacrifices 

— -feuds, i. 383, 384, 513, 515, 523- 
526, S 30 -S 33 . 535 , 545 . S^?, “- 
97 , 140, 141, 180, i8i, 472 

— -letting, i. 209, 237, 297, 298 sg., 

ii. 4,42. 44. 45. t8i, 393, 396, 404 

— -money, i. 325, 526, 530-533, ii. 472 
Blowing, on milk, i. 198, 203, 236 sg. ; 

a light not to be extinguished by, 

i. 295; at the fire, i. 312 

Blue, i. 350, 419, 420, 435 , 439 , 44 °, 
448, 449,461 sq., ii. 21,89,281,382, 
390, 421 sg. 

Bliimner, H., ii. 513, 515 
Blunt, Lady Anne, i. 208, 418, 429, 
437 , 542 - 544 , ii. S 5 i 
Bni Dgog, i. 66, 168 
Boards or stones placed across the 
narrow trough at the bottom of a 
grave, ii. 458, 459, 461, 485, 488, 
489, 498, 529, 544 
Boars. See Wild-boars 
Boat ceremonies, ii. 81, 85 sg. 

Bogos (North-eastern Africa), ii. 370, 
505 

Boils, i. 77, 156, 200, 232, 280, 6 o2, 
604 sg., ii. 4, 5, 124, 136, 243, 291, 
294, 347 , 355 , 358. See Abscesses 
Bombay, i. 463 

Bones, beliefs relating to, i. 82, 272, 

ii. 311; charms written on, i, 217, 
360 sg.; used as charms, i. 436, ii. 
228; burial of puppets made of, ii. 
79; of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 125, 130, 152 ; used 
in rain-making, ii. 255; of certain 
animals, ii. 291, 311; marrow-, ii. 
364; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii. 392; human, 
ii. 557. See Jaw-bones, Shoulder- 
blades, Skulls 

Bonfires, at ’dSAra, ii. 65-69, 71, 72, 
171, 198; at Midsummer, ii. 71, 72, 
171, 1S2-187, 195, 198-206; in 
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Europe, ii. 86, 199-204; on the 27lh 
night of Ramadan, ii. 98; on New 
Year’s eve, ii. 171 

Book of the Thousand Nights and a 
Night, The, i. 367, 579, ii. 507 
Borqan, i. 391 

Bory de St. Vincent, J. B. G. M., i. 83 
Boulifa. See Said Boulifa 
Bourrinet, M., ii. 15S 
Bows and arrows, playing with, i. 602 
Boy, the birth of a, ii. 374, 375, 377- 
380. 384, 388, 395, 397, 400, 402, 
404 sg., see Childbirth and new-born 
children 

Boys, various beliefs and practices 
relaUng to, i. 47, 133, 220, 423, 428, 
440, 441 . 463. 516, 520 . 595, 597, 
601 sg., ii. 7, 98, 99, 220, 247, 250, 
270, 273, 320, 326, 327, 346, 363, 
402 ; rites performed by, i. 218, 304, 
305. 353-356. 445 . 584. 585, 591. 
ii. 20, 24, 264, 280, 377, 407; as 
conjurators, i. 511, 513 sg. ; iraming 
of, ii. 404 sq., see Names, Naming 
of children; shaving of, ii. 408-413, 
415 ry., res Shaving; funeral rites 
relating to, ii. 448, 453, 496. See 
Childbirth and new-born children, 
Children, Circumdsion, Schoolboys 
Br&ber, the country of the, i. i ; their 
langpiage, i. 1-3; dislike of the 
‘Arab, i. 5 ; dwel^gs, i. 7 ; tribes, 

i. 8; blondness among the, i. 15 
Brahmanism, sacrifice in, i. 26 
Brains, of animals, ii. 288, 290, 294, 

298, 314. 318, 319. 322. 332 
Braithwaite, John, ii. 416, 463, 480 
Bran, i. 112, 249, ii. 249, 298, 355 sg. 
Bra.t, or white spots on the face, i. 223 
Brass, i. 115, 145, 209, 210, 218, 306, 
376, 441, 453, 465, ii. 411 
Braying of donkeys, i. 270, 409, 411, 

ii. 287 

Bread, the haraha of, i. 43, 106, ii. 
247; offered toy»«», i. 85-87, 292, 
323, 327, 330, 331, 334 , 337 , 339 , 
364 sg. i to the sea, i. 90, 327 ; used 
as a charm or in cures, i. 157, 203, 
252, 313, 381. 557 , 589, 606, ii. 15, 
233. 243, 247, 249, 380, 557 sg.-, 
offered to dead saints, i. 169 sg.; 
thrown over the bride or the bridal 
box, i. 198, 438, 589; used in rites 
intended to increase the supply of 
food, i. 202, 589 sg. ; charms 
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written on loaves of, i. 213, 217, 219, 
328; rules and beliefs relating to, 
i. 239, 240, 252, 298 sg. ; offered to 
an old mosque, i 402 ; to people on 
the road, i. 487 ; oaths sworn by, 
i. 504 j put on saintly cairns, i, 
SSa; covenanting performed over, 

i. 567; dreaming of, ii. 49; 
temporary abstinence from eating, 

ii. 62, 120; used in ploughing rites, 
ii, 210-215,217 ; eaten in connection 
with rain-making, ii. 259; peel used 
in the baking of, ii. 273 j earthen¬ 
ware pans used for baking, ii. 
276 sg. ; offered to a dog, ii. 305; 
distributed at funerals or put on 
graves, ii. 453, 461, 462, 475*478, 
480-484, 502, 533 ; given to children 
before a burial, ii. 466, 467, 533 

Bread-carrier’s board, i. 602 

Breaking the cane with which a dead 
body has been measured, ii. 460, 538 

— the gristle of the larynx or the 
shoulder-blade of the animal slaugh¬ 
tered when a child is named, ii. 388, 
39a. 394 

— of otherpeople’s crockery, supposed, 

ii, 130 sg. 

— things, i, 297, 408, 608, ii. 172; at 
wcd^gs, i. 581-583 

— wind, i. 94, 234, 280-282 

Breast, oaths sworn by a woman’s, i. 
500; 'dr consisting in the touching 
or sucking of a woman’s, i. 522, 
524; woman fumigating her, ii. 
185; child sucking its pregnant 
mother’s, ii. 288, 319, 320, 325, 327, 
333 . 334, 339, 342, 346, ii. 401; the 
foot of a porcupine applied to a 
woman’s sore, ii. 326, 400 sg. ; 
snake sucking a woman’s, ii. 350 sg.; 
charm applied to a lying-in woman’s, 
ii. 380; milk from a mother’s, ii. 
386, 391. 394. 400, 401, 409, 410. 
412. 458, 536 sg. 

Breath, baraka affected by the, i. 
236 sg., ii. 178; a rank, ii. 295, 303 

Brehm, A. E,, U. 315 

Breuil, J\I., ii. 158 

Bridal procession, transformed into 
stones, i, 78 sg. ; meeting of a, i. 
256, ii. 8, 296 

Bridegrooms, i. 5, 46, 47, 198, 236, 
240, 242, 253, 272, 274, 302, 306, 
308, 313. 314. 332, 388, 409. 4H. 


421, 422, 427, 428, 437, 438, 5°“. 
567. S 7 I-S 74 . 579 . 581-583. 588, ii. 
5. 7-9. 19. 20, 278, 279, 295, 296, 
3IT-313. 556 sg. 

Brides, i. 46, 47, 78, 79, 133 .198, X99. 
240-242, 253, 255, 256, 274, 280, 
291. 295, 302, 306, 310, 313, 314, 
323. 324. 388, 409, 420-422, 428, 
435 . 438. 487. 5 fi 7 . 573 . 574 . 578 , 
581-584, 587-589, ii. 5, 7-9, 19, 20, 
22, 40-44, 46, 250, 263, 276, 278, 

279, 311. 396 

Bridles, i. 96, 251, 424, ii. 312 
Bristles, i. 434 sg., ii. 324-326 
Brooks, Mrs. L. A. E., i. 15. u- x8 
Broom, white, i. 30, 112, 189, 555 sg. 
Brooms, i. 593-596, ii. 28, 75, 76, 80, 

446, 541 

Broomsticks, i. 595 

Brothels, i. 253 

Brown, Robert, i. 396 

Browne, E. G., i. 71, 399 

Browne, Sir Thomas, i. 485 

Brugsch, Heinrich, i. 88, 563 

Brunot, L., i. 72, 89, 90, 92, 93, 293 

Bruns, C. G., i. 546 

Brushes, i. 165 

Bsdf or b}df, i'. St, 83 sg. 

BiS&ra, ii. 388 

BsUa, i. 338, ii. 284, 376 

Bu Ragtag, the river, i. 6, ii. 187 

Buch, Max, ii. 510 

Buck-goats, i. 199, 315, 345 . 35 o. 
359 . 360, 380, 394. 402. 404, “• 104. 
116, 302, 340, 343 
Buffaloes, i. 367 sg. 

Bdhdli, i. 48 

Bfihtimkra, the pretender, i. 42, 210, 
560 

Bu\)ari, nl-, i. loi, 126, 136, 236, 410, 
ii-14, 55 .92.114. IIS. 254. 255. 264, 
413. 431. 492-497. 499 . 301. 503. 

504.512.519.528,551 „ ^ .. 

Buharris {frihgrrus, buharrus), 11. 

125, 130 sg. 

Bdljrareb (Fez), ii. 23 
Bdiblkn, i. 283, 496, ii. 174 
Buihedar, ii. 139 
Buihnaun, ii. 142 
BdisUlfm, ii. 112 
Biljertil, ii. 172 

BiijlQd (Bdjlud, Bdjlud, Biijlud, Boj- 
lud, bujrud, BdjIiid), ii. 134-136, 
138-143. 148, 149, t54 
BaifSf, i. 316, ii. 389, 392 
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Bulgaria, ii. 154, 524 
Buller, James, i. 47S 
Bullets, charms against, i. Ill, 208- 
210, 332, 410; charms written on, 

i. 209,213, 217, ii. 169 ; euphemistic 
terms for, ii. 28 

Bullocks, bulls, or oxen, i. 76,112,124, 
128, 167, 169, 177. 229, 248, 267, 

269, 288, 291, 320, 326, 332, 336, 

380, S02, Sia. 528, S 30 . 533 . 534 . 

558. s6i, 567, u. 16, 46, so, 61, ns, 

116, 210-219, 229, 236, 2S7, 259, 
261, 26s, 281, 284-286, agz-sgs, 
387. 395 . 396. 421. 423. 428, 443 . 
478, S02 

{bAmgld^, bdmaUg), ii. 131 
Burckhardt, J. L., i. 83, 141, 143, 237, 
281, 423, 424, S06, S 42 . S 44 . 547 . 
S48. 608, ii. 13,44, 92, 432,493,49S 
B&rdah, i. 488, ii. 87, 430, 433, 434. 
302, 328 

Burdayah, ii. 414 
Burglars, i. 93, 96, 113, 216, 313 
Burials, i. 108, 138, ii. 247, 431, 432, 
457-462, 496-499. 527-529. 537 i 
fictitious, i. 339, 409, 488, 373, 6ox, 

ii. 78, 79, 277 

Burjam, F., i. 413,420, ii. 380,381,399 
Burning, earth, i. 114, 282; lice, i. 
238, ii. 360 j as a means of counter¬ 
acting evil Influences, i. 429, 430, 
432, 433 . 593 ■!■?■. ii- 65. 66. 98. 187 j 
corn, i. 488 ; Uve animals at 'diilra 
or Midsummer, ii. 63, 202 sg.; a 
piece of a person’s clothes in witch¬ 
craft, ii. 194; the after-birth of a 
cow, ii. 292 J to death, a kind of 
martyrdom, ii. 339 sg. 

Bums, i. 199, ii. 287 sg. 

Burton, Str Richard F., i. 369, 370, 
419. 539 . 542. 544 . ii- 92 . no, 306, 
414, 416, 432, 491. 492. 497 . 499 - 
501. 311^331 

Bdfdba (bAfi^a), ii. 336 sq. 

BAfiyar {bAsijiSr, bAdiygr, 
bAfiySr), ii. 112, 163, 212, 214, 424, 
475 

Bushmen, i. 478 
B6?Iri, al-, i. 183, ii. 87 
Busnot, F. D., i. 137, 241 
Busuttil, V., ii. 303 
Butchers, i. 180, 276, 277, 326, 332, 
378, ii. 87 

Butter, ii. 297-299 j the baraka of, i. 
43, 102, 103, 221 ; methods of 


robbing people of tlieir, i. 43, 249, 
250. 577 , ii. 170, 299 ; offered to the 
saint of a mountain, i. 80 •, means of 
increasing tlie quantity of, i. 87, 
no, 198, 247-230, 323, 377, 389, 
ii? 97. 123, 126, 163, 169, 178, 191, 
249, 297-299, 319. 339 , 341; means 
of protecting it from, or neutralising 
the elfects of, witchcraft or the evil 
eye, i. no, 248-230, 423, 463, ii. 
169. 170, 319, 328, 339 . 346; 
qatgAga in, i. 221; churned in 
October, i. 221, ii. 207; various 
practices and beliefs relating to, i. 
222, 223, 243-230, 234-236, 238, 
323, 423, 539 , 577 , 589, ii- 127, 128, 
284, 343, 360, 468, 322 J dreaming 
of salt, ii. 34; salt, given to the 
ploughman, ii. 219 .17.; partaken of 
at the commencement of the reap¬ 
ing, ii. 224 sq .; newly bought 
stallions or mares smeared with salt, 
ii. 286 ; ...alt, used in magical 

practices, ii. 28S, 340; salt, given 
to the cowherd, ii, 292 j applied to 
new-born babes, ii. 383 sq.; put 
into the mouth of a dying person, ii. 
435 . 525 

Buttermilk, i. 102, 136, 243-247, 423, 
ii. 163, 224, 295, 297, 336 sq. 

Buttock, neutralising the evil glance by 
exposing one’s, i. 433 sq.; a false 
oath by touching one’s, i. 308; fog 
dispelled by exposing one’s, ii. 280 

Buxtorf, J., ii. 303 

Buying or selling, practices and beliefs 
relating to, i. 143, 134, 424-426, 
593, 595. “- 32. 358 ; at 'dMra, ii. 
61. See Animals, Selling 

BAeeffUr, ii. 180 

Buzemlan, the river, i, 406 

Caesarea, ii. 272 

Cairns or piles of stones, i. 36-60, 62, 
64, 72. 76, 94. 188, 200, 281, 283, 
283, 318, 319. 411. 487, 488, 303, 
527. 552-556, 559 , 562, 36S, 372, 
604, 606, ii. 24, II2, 119, 130, 331, 
234, 280, 289, 499, 348-330, 338 sq. 

Callias, ii, 334 

Calling a person back, i, 410, 419, ii. 
32, 319 

Calves, i. 81, 83, 243, 238, 394, 317, ii. 
IS, 117,118. agi, ags, agq, 343 

Camels, i. 99, loi, 102, 137, 164, 169, 
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173, 178, 226, 227, 234, 255, 267, 
268, 290, 502, 528 sq., ii. 23, so, SI, 
88, 108, 115, 116, 186, 218, 290, 

29^, 294. 30s. 338, 362. 384, SS 3 J?- 
Camphor, ii, 447 
Canaanitish culls, i. 198, 395 
Canara, Brahmans of, i. 442 
Canary Islands, aborigines of the, 
i. SI, 83, 120, 122, 378 
Candles, i. 72, 87, 93, 169-171, 177, 
191, 204, 239, 258, 28s, 302, 305, 
338, 35 °, 3 S 1 , 364. 380, 402, S04, 
509, SS 7 . SS 9 , 584. ii- 21, 33, 66, 
3 S 9 , 384. 38s, 390, 393 , 398-400, 
402,436, 4SI, 515, 516, 526 
Cannibalism, symbolical, i- 515 
Cannon-balls, at saintly places, i. 63 sq. 
Cannons, holy, i. 66, 73 i'?- i places of 
refuge, i. 74, 520; firing of, ii. 87, 
91. 95 

Capitan, M., ii. 158 
Carcasses, polluting, i. 239 ; haunted, 
i. 298 j charms written on the bones 
of, i. 360 sq. I bones or skulls of, 
used as charms, i. 436 sq. J bad/a/ 
to see, in the morning, ii. 31 
Carmel, i. 61, 75, 84, 239, 260, 372, 
418, 473 , 54 *, 548, ii- 493 . 495 , S02, 
509-511. 530 

CamiTals, European, ii. 86, 154, 
157 sq. See Masquerades 
Camoy, E, H., i. 7 *, 105, 120, 280, 
470, ii. 416, 431,493, 502, 504, 508, 

SI1,536 

Carob tree, i. 373 

Carpets, in a rite intended to be a 
safeguard against the evil eye, i. 
429; designs on, i. 452, 466, 467, 
475 i replaced by mats brought from 
a mosque after a death, ii. 468, 469, 
540 

Carrots, ii. 165 

Carthage, i, 14, 91,100, 378, 395, 396, 
453 .468-474, 476, ii. 269 
Cartwright, Minnie, i. 478 
Casalis, E., i. 478 

Castanets, i. 347, 348, 350, 502, ii. 82 
Castells, F., ii. 59, 63,67, 69, 76, 84 sq. 
Castor-beans, i. 576 
Catalepsy, i. 377 sq. 

Catechism of the Council of Trent, the, 
i. 33 

Caterva, ii. 272 

Cats, i. 96, 103, 104, 219, 267, 268, 

273, 277, 367, 368, 389, 404, 421. 


426, 579 , 599 ^ 1 ; ii- 16, iS, 54, 10.S, 
194, 203, 27s, 276, 280, 30s, 307, 
308, 309, 392, 550 
Cats, wild-, ii. 185, 186, 203 
Cattle, i. 99, 101-103, 173, 234, 250, 
283, 590 , 594, ii. 23, 50, 88, io8, 
182, 257, 270, apjr-app 
Caul, of a new-born child, i. 209, ii. 
400 

Caves, holy or haunted, i. 62,66,71-73, 
77 . 78, 27s, 283-289, 298, 333-335, 
338, 358, 364, 372, 389, 397 , ii. 56 
Celsus, A. Cornelius, ii. 354 
Cells, i. 477, ii. 158 
Cemeteries, ii. 452, 457, 538 sq.) 
Jewish, i. 253, ii. 539; haunted, i. 
275, 298, 386, 387, 399 , 404-406, ii. 
547, 548, 550 sq .; meals in, ii. 112, 
260 j magical rites performed in, 
ii- 19s, 552-554; rain-making 

ceremonies in, ii. 256, 259-261, 264, 

267, 556. See Graves 

Cerleux, A., i. 72, 105, 120, 286, 470, 
ii. 416, 431, 493, 502, 504, 508, 511, 
536 

Ceylon, " Moormen ” of, ii. 86 
Chalk, ii. 229 

Chameleons, i. 464, ii. 59, 345-347 
Changes, influencing the weather, ii. 
254, 255, 258, 262, 271; after a 
death, ii. 468, 469, 524, 540 sq. 
Chantre, E., i. 6, ii. 306, 307, 385, 386, 
430, 492, 500, 504 

Charcoal, i. Ill, 182, 307, 314, 325, 
359,433,474, ii- 28, 64,117, 247,382 
Charitableness or charity, i. 382, 445, 
606, ii. 125, 455. See Almsgiving 
Charms, written, i. 85, 108, log, 117, 

119, 127, 129, 130, 133, 144-146, 

192, 208-219, 227, 233, 237, 239, 
240, 242, 243, 251-253, 257, 258, 

268, 275, 293, 303, 308-310, 313, 
325-329, 337 ,359-361, 374,375,378, 
400, 435 , 442-445, 570 - 574 , 580, ii. 
20, 41, 42, 45, 46, 60, 99, 125, 169, 
178, 180, 191, 218, 228, 247, 279, 
302, 308-311, 320, 323, 324, 327, 
332, 337 - 339 , 356, 367, 372, 373 , 
376, 380, 390, 395 , 400, 402, 418, 
465, 504, 537 , 538, 555 Jy- 

Chasseboeuf de Volney, C. F., i. 543 
Chavanne, J., i. 543, ii. 416 
Cheeks, itching of the, ii. 35 sq .; 
losing their natural colour, ii. 325. 
See Face 
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Cheese, making of, i. 246 sg.; used 
in disease-transference, i. 606 
Chdmali, Bdchara, i. 415, 419, 432, 
440 

Chemises, i. 204, ii. 332 
Chdnier, Louis de, i. 48, 123, 137, 
196, 198, 29s, 462, 538, ii. 184, 187, 

313. 316. 330. 480 

Cheremiss, ii. 510 

Chest, pain or disease in the, i. 94, ii. 
322, 359» hair on the, ii. 14; 
abstinence from eating an animal’s, 

ii. 364 

Cheyne, T. IC., i. 489 
Chicken-soup, ii. 307 
Chick-peas, i, 381, ii. 163, 166, 192, 
193, 212, 256, 401 

Chicks, i. S 7 S, 581, S^S, ib 31°; the 
hatching o^ in the months of the 
‘.Asfir and Sa'ban, ii. 76, 90 
Child, the conception of a, i. 116, 117, 
127, 128, 133, 138, 459, 576, 587, 
ii. 41, 46, 76, 171; the life of a 
parent saved by the death of a, i. 
607 sg. 

Childbirth and new-born children, 
customs and beliefs connected with, 
i- 47 . 56. 133. 199. 225, 230, 273, 
291, 294, 30s, 303, 307-314. 370. 
371, 401, 421-423. 430. 444 . 576. 
581. 594, 601, 607, u. 4, 5, 21, 22, 
41-43. 46, 87, 92, 102, 124, 125, 
250. 251, 311, 320, 326, 329, 354, 
355 . 370-408, 457 . 465. 542 . 543, 
559 sg. See Delivery 
Children, little, i. 45, 199, 202, 212, 
242, 273, 278, 279, 291, 299, 305, 
307. 308, 373 . 374 . 400, 401, 421- 
423. 428-430. 435 . 4 . 37 . 439-441. 
443 . 444 . 463. 499 . 607 sg., ii. 24, 
74, loi, 176, 191, 195. 216, 256, 
326-329. 332, 334, 340, 355 , 357, 
363. 370-433 passim, 434, 436, 
440, 444 . 448. 452, 453 . 471. 472, 
481, 482, 518, 519, 524, 536, 537, 
540, 541, 547 ; ambulation of, see 
Ambulation of children; games of, 
see Games; naming of, see Names, 
Naming of children; shaving of, 
see Shaving. See Boys, Girls, 
Schoolboys 
Chinese, i. 478 
Cholera, i. 271, 482, 602 
Christianity, i. 13, 14, 33, 34, 134, 
382, 383, 451. ii- 533 


Christians, as guests, i. 46; money 
given by, i. 94, ii. 4; prohibited 
from entering shrines, i. 195 sg. ; 
contact with, polluting, i. 229, ii. 4; 
aversion to, i. 286; the belief in the 
evil eye with regard to, i. 421 sg.; 
pictures of, used as charms against 
the evil eye, i. 436; oaths made 
with reference to, i. 493; cruelly 
attributed to, i. 529; dreaming of, 
ii. 52 sg.; why they have no lice, ii. 
360 ; not allowed to visit a Moorish 
cemetery, ii. 539; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades. See 
War, holy 

Christmas, i. 14, ii. 154, 161 
Churns, fumigation of, i. log, 248, 
250, ii. 123, 170, 298, 299, 330, 346; 
men not allowed to touch, i. 247 sg. j 
charms attached to, i. 248-250, 463, 
ii. 169, 298, 314, 328, 332 
Chuvash, ii. 537 
Chwolsohn, D., ii. 93, 430 
Cicero, M. Tullius, ii. 503, 515 
Cinnamon, i. 581, ii. 359 
Circumambulation, of a saint-shrine, 
i. 199, 506, 557, 607, ii. 7, 218, 256, 
257, 264, 268, 284; of a fountain in 
the Qarwiyin, i. 205 ; of a mosque, 
i. 323, 324, 402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 265; 
of a market-place, i. 403; of a 
house, lent, or village, ii. 7, 8, 394; 
of the place where an animal has 
been sacrificed at the name-giving 
of a child, ii. 394 

Circumcision, i. 47, 177, 234, 237, 
240-242, 274 , 303. 431. 438, ii. 38, 
39. 41-43. 45. 46, 88, 30Z, 303, 411, 
4 ^ 6-433 

Clasp-knives, used in witchcraft, 571 sg. 
Claudianus, C., i. 100 
Claws, used as charms against the 
evil eye, i. 463 sg., ii. 316 
Cleanness and uncleanness, i. 158, 
2sg-26i passim, 296, 332, 491, ii. 
j-5, 107, 212, 2 i8, 219, 223, 224, 
229, 238, 243, 244, 251, 308, 367, 
398, 413, 427, 433, 434, 444, 446, 
483. 495 . 523. 524. 527. 538 
Clemen, Carl, ii. 86 
Clement of Alexandria, i. 78 
Clcrmont-Ganneau, M., ii. 269 
" Clipping the evil eye ”, i. 435 
Cloaks, colour of, worn by bride¬ 
grooms, i. 437, ii. 20; eye-designs 
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embroidered on, i. 460 sg.; in 
oath-taWng, i. S°7 J '<>>■' 
making, i, 520; given or exchanged 
as 'ahd, i. 564-567 j reversed, ii, 
33; removed in rain-making cere¬ 
mony, ii. 257, 258, 260 
Clocks, offered to saints, i. 172 
Clot-Bey, A. B., ii. 493 
Clothes, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 79, 107, 156, 204, 206, 
2 S 4 , 272. 37 Si 376, 402, 403, 409, 
410, 431-433. 437 . 520, 522, 524, 
536. 539 . 552. 558. 559 , 574 , 575 . 
580, 583, 584.603,606, ii. 16,33,48, 
107, 187, 194, 254, 255, 276, 281, 

303, 332, 359 . 371. 372, 375 . 395 , 

398, 402, 469, 473, 474, 507, 522, 

523. 540. 557; washing, or abstin¬ 

ence from washing, of, i. 224, 225, 
251 , 300, 506. 5 ' 5 , «■ 43 , 46, 77 , 
118, 470-473, 506, 522 ; dressing in 
dean, i. 236, ii. 103, 107, 168, 389, 
427 sg.; in white, i. 236, 437, ii. 
20, 469, 473, 522 sg.; abstinence 
from changing one’s, i. 515, ii. 470- 
473, 506. 522 1 dreaming of, ii. 52 ; 
dressing in new or fine, ii. 60, 98, 
103. 181, 391, 393 . 418, 422, 424, 
427, 429, 483, 538 j soiled or 
rended by women on a death, ii. 439, 
441 , 493, 494 . S07, 508, 515. S19; 
of a dead person, ii. 464; tying to 
saintly objects pieces of, see Tying. 
See Cloaks, Swaddling-clothes 
Cloves, ii. 25, 319, 359 
Cnut, i. 547 
Cockroaches, ii. 307 
Cocks, i. 81, 87, 164, 165, 267, 285, 
315-320, 326, 333 , 335 - 340 , 342 - 
345 , 350. 351, 382, 438, 530, u. 
31, 234, 276, 309-311, 329, 379, 
380, 412, 425 ; of “ seven colours ”, 
i. 285, 338, 345, ii. 310; with two 
combs, i. 438 

Coffins, ii. 452, 453, 458,496, 516 
Coins, design on Moorish, i. 465. See 
Copper coins. Forging coin. Money, 
Silver coins 

Colds, ii. 191, 206, 319, 383, 384, 
398 

Colic, i. 132 

Colours, of jHiin, i. 264, 274, 277, 
285, 32S, 330-332, 334 , 337 , 338. 
343-346, 348, 350, 380, 381, 391 i 
magic effects of certain, ii. 15-22 


Comets, i. 131 

Commerce, patron saint of, i. 180. 

See Buying or selling. Selling 
Compurgation, i. 509-514 
Conception, of a child, i. 116,117,127, 
128, 133, 138, 587, ii. 41, 46, 76, 
171; means of preventing it, i. 459, 
576; of an animal, ii. 76 
Conder, C. R., i. 48, 58, 61, 75, 108, 
125, 369, 373, 399. 429, 470, 475 , 
476, 542, ii. 253, 415, 416, 500 
Condolence, visits of, ii. 436, 442, 443, 
445 . 466,471, 474 , 492, 510, 513 
Conjurators, i. 509-514 
Convulsions, i. 271, 273, 370, 377 sg. 
Cooking pots, i. 304, 307, 330-333, 
436, 437 . 522-524. 598, ii. 17, 24, 
28, 270, 281, 331.441. 531, 553 
Copper, i. 115, 306, 441, ii. 17 

— coins, i. 77, 94, 166, 290, 298, 335, 
ii. 50 

Coppolani, Xavier, 1 . 216 
Copts, ii. 205 
Coracias garrula, ii. 206 
Corals, i. 439, ii. 98, 381-383, 419, 421 
Coriander seed, i. lit, I2i, 308, 309, 
316, 326, 327, 354, 355, 360, 361, 
430, ii. 303, 381, 396, 399, 558 
Corippus, F. C., i. 122 
Cork trees, i. 200, 205, 282 
Corn, i. 43, io6, 137, 156, 169, 170, 
172, 178, 180, 187, 200, 218, 229, 
231, 232, 235, 239, 242, 253-255, 
282, 298, 357, 421, 434 , 503. 504, 
589, 591, ii. 3, 19. Ill, 116, 117, 
165, 177, 183-187, 193, aoS-253 
passim, 259, 267, 278, 392, 487, 
512; heaps of ready threshed, i. 43, 
198, 220, 234, 427, 438, 443, ii. 
169, 179, 195, 232-235, 357 sg.\ 
measuring of the thredied, i. 142, 
143, 180, 181, 253, 255, 256, 434, 
447, ii. 207, 237-242-; stacks of 
unthreshed, i. 436, 441 sg,, ii. 98, 
123,124,164,227,228,231 ; sheaves 
of, ii. 187, 225-227, 231, 253 
Cornelian, i. 439, ii. 419 
Corns, ii. 358 

Corpus Inscripiionum Latinarum, vol. 
viii. InscHptiones Afrieae Latinae, 
i. 40, 84, 123, ii. 269 

— Inscripiionum Semilicarum, i. 395 
Cosmetics, ii. 180, 471-473, 522, 524. 

See Antimony, Henna, Ochre, 
Walnut root or bark 
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Cough, 1. i6s, 190, ii. 124, 191, 297, 
358 jy. See Whooping-cough 
Courage, ii. 316-318 
Cousins, marriages between, i. 164 j 
mourning for, ii. 473 
Covenanting, i. 540, SSO, 562, 565-569 
Covering, a means of protecting 
baraka, i. 185, 211, 252, ii. 181, 232, 
245, 246, 326 ; a protection against 
the evil eye, i. 426-428 
Cowardice, ii. 310 

Cow-dung, i. 67, 103, 234, 240, 443, 
444 . 524. 5 * 5 . 336. ii- 23. 27. 102, 
130, 179. 183, 184, 186, 2941, 295. 
437-441. 474 . SH. S19 
Cowherds, ii. 29a, 343 
Cowries, i. 439, 450, 462 
Cows, i. 85 , 87, 112, 157, 167. 173. 
227, 23a, 243, 244, 248, 250, 258, 

294. 378. 423. 431. 436. 502, 512, 

S33. S86. ii. 18, 50, 6i, 108, 115, 
n6, 170, 179, 218, 258, 259, 264, 
265, 284-286, agi-agg, 343 
Cracking one’s bones, i. 409; one’s 
fingers, i. 539 j one’s backbone, i. 605 
Cradles, i. 202 

Crawley, Ernest, i. 422, 428, ii. 545 
Creed, the. See KaKmnh 
Crescent, the, i. 462,463,472 sq ,; and 
star, i. 473 
Cress, ii. 179 
Crested larks, ii. 339 sq. 

Crooke, William, i. 310, 418, 419, 430, 
436-440, 474 

Crops, practices or taboos intended to 
benefit the, i. 67, 87, ii. 124, 176, 
1S4, 193, 212-225.' oath sworn by 
growing, i. 503; the influence of 
rain in the nUan upon the, ii. 178; 
rain-charmsdependingonan associa¬ 
tion between rain and the, ii. 272-274 
Cross, the, i. 14, 450 - 452 . 454 - 457 . 

467 sq., ii. 350 
Crossland, Cyril, i. 470 
Cross-roads. See Koads 
Crowfoot, J. W., ii. 512, 532 
Crumbs, found on the ground, i. 106 
Culture-contact, i. 10-15 
Cummin, ii. 319, 334 
Curiosity, i. 481, 539 
Curses, i. 25, 46, 129, 153-155. 187, 
204, 219, 234, 270, 271, 411, 479- 
49 ^. 536. 56a. 568, 604, ii. 3. 6, 29, 
63. 75. 76. no, 172, 262, 300, 36s, 
532. See 'Ahd, ^Ar, Oaths, Parents 


I Curtiss, S. I., i. 75, 78, 84, 91, 608, ii. 
269 

Curdus Rufus, Q., i. 84, 122 
Curved or round things as charms, i. 

441. 462-464 

Cushion, a man sitting on a, i. 586 
Custom-house, ‘or-sacrifice at a, i. 530 
Cuttle-fish, i. 90 
Cyclades, the, i. 431, ii. 505 
Cyclones, .miniature, i. 269, 270, 368, 
369. 374 J?. 

Cyprian, Saint, i. 39 eq. 

C3rprus, i. 468, 472 

Dddwal', or invocations, i. 215, 218, 

479 . ii- 254. 257 

Daggers or knives, i. 91, 115,165, 210, 
217. 252, 305, 306, 325, 345, 375, 
393, 404, 406, 438. 453 . 456, 488, 
501, 502, 525, 526, 556, 557, 580, 
599. ii. 11 . 26 , 44 .119. 122, 232,233, 
373 . 378-380, 382, 404. 451. 491. 
550 . 558 

mfaira i. 526 

TiaWll al-ffairSt, ii. 449 sq. 

Damirl, i. 368, 371 
Damregl, ii. 110 
Dan, Pierre, i. 605, ii. 371, 416 
Dancing, i. 140, 341, 342, 344-349, 
380, 381, 582, ii. 53, 60, 68, 80, 88, 
133. 134 . 136-141. 143. 145. 146. 
264-266, 268, 402, 426, 427, 508 

— hoys, ii. 145 sq. 

Dandini, J., ii. 505 
Dandruff, ii. 555 

Daphne gnidium, ii. 185, 191 
Daqqaq, ii. 95 

Dar (J-Pmana. See Wazzan, shereefs 
of 

— (Dar) 1 -bamra (outside Tangier), i. 
296. 350 sq. 

— (Dor) s-styid, i. 65 

— zdwia, i. 65, 499 

Ddrbdz (^drbdt), i. 63, 163, 16S, 169, 
172. 173. 199. 201, 496, S13. 554 . 
566, ii. 329 
jpSre^, i. 61 

Dark, actions or events dangerous at 
night or in the, i. 243, 258, 268, 270, 
272. 273, 275, 276, 295-300, 302, 
309. 312. 370. 374 - 377 . 598. ii. 244, 
245. 305. 306. 309. 335 . 385; 

cemeteries feared in the, i. 275, 298, 
ii. 547, 551; burials in the, ii. 452. 
See Sunset 
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Darmesteter, James, ii. S43 
DS.rq&wa, i. 62, iSz sq., ii. 10 
Date-palms, i. 50, 106, 185, 28a, 474. 
Dates, i. 93, 107, 109, 137, 173, 219, 
S 77 . 589, »• 22. 73 . 78, 79 . 109. 
163. 283, 376, 381, 410, 462, 476, 
482 sg. 

Daumas, E., i. 463, 470, S 43 . 493 . 

49 S. 506-508, 533 

Dawid d-Dra' (near Demnat), i. 195 sg. 
Dawkins, R. M., ii. 154 
Daybreak, praying at, i. 45, 90, 168, 
410; the jnun or jinn at, i. 296, 
374 ; dreams at, ii. 55 j shops 
opened at, ii. 61; prognostication 
at, ii. 163 ; bathing at, ii. 180 ; grass 
and herbs gathered at, ii. 184; water 
brought home before, ii. 197; 
measuring of grain about, ii. 237; 
hooting of an owl at, ii. 335 ; fasting 
from, see Fasting; given at, 

see 

Days, holy, i. 132-134, 223-226, 

494f^.; oftheweek,i. 133,134,217, 
223-226, 27s sg., ii. 40-46, see the 
various days 

Dbtfia, meaning of the tenn, i. 169,189 
Dead persons, the talk, weeping, or 
wailing of, i. 45, ii. 454, 482, 504, 
531. 540, 541, 547, 559 i examined 
in their graves, i. 133, ii. 464, 465, 
503. 504, 529. 547 tq.; alms given 
on behalf of, i. 255, ii. 47, 49, 71, 
78, 80, 112, 174, 260, 447. 449, 450, 
461,462,464,475-484. 502, 508-511, 
531 , 533, 534, 536; protected 
against jnSn, i. 275, 302, 306, 309, 
ii- 436, 444 , 445 , 449 - 451 . 52 ®; 
cursed, i. 487; the bodies of, or 
things connected with, used in 
witchcraft or for prophylactic or 
curative purposes, i. 572, 575, ii. 
358. 552-559; found on the road, 
ii. 10; dreaming of, ii. 47, 50, 53, 
56, 57, 470, 484, 485, 531 , 537, 538, 
546, 551; fifra given on behalf of, 
ii. 100-102, 483; praying for, see 
Praying. See Death, Ghosts, Killed, 
Souls of dead people 
Deafness, i. 166,273, ii. 76,322,325 
Death,!. 12,45, ‘°8,133,136-138,184, 
192, 199, 222, 225, 255, 27s, 297, 
302, 306, 309, 386, 387, 404-406, 
4S9, 5 H, 525. 536. 575 tg., ii. 2, 10, 
47 . 48, S 3 , 66, 71, 80, 99, 112, 174, 


24s, 247, 248, 260, 293, 294, 312, 
374, 386, 434-560-, a person’s or 
an animal’s life saved by another’s, 

i. 403, 404, 607 sg.; caused or 
foreboded by something suggestive 
of it, i. 602 sg,; speaking of, ii. 30; 
dreaming of, ii. 53 ; the pollution 
of, ii. 24s, 247, 443, 444, 446, 447, 
454 , 456, 457 , 460, 462-464, 466, 
468,469, 473 ,513-51S. 520-524,528, 
540-545; failure to observe a 
certain rule, or some untoward 
event, connected with a death 
causing or foreboding another, ii. 
435 , 450 , 456, 459 , 46s, 463, 466, 
5 16, 539 , 540, 542, 544 -f?- See 
Dead persons 

Debba|[^n, i. 170 

Debbd^ l-bgar {debbd^ li-bgdr), ii. 
292 sg. 

Debtors, i. 4S2 
December, ii. 153, 156-161 
Decorative art, the influence of the 
belief in the evil eye on the, i, 445- 
478 passim 

Defloration, means of preventing, i. 
574 , 583; of causing, i. 578. See 
Marriage 

Dildiil, ornament called, ii. 99 
Delivery, means of promoting a 
woman’s, i. 69, 212, 576, 581, ii. 
311, 370-372; of preventing a 
woman’s, i. 576 
Delphin, G., ii. 3, 30 
Demosthenes, ii. 503 
Depont, Octave, i. 216 
Dirdba, of the Gn^wa, i. 344, 345, 347 
Dirhgm {derham), i. 155, 557 
— l-ft’ift or S-!e^, i. 156, 205, 355. 

See Ugtyit i-iej). 

Descos. See Aubin 
Despannet, J., i. 399 
Dess, illness called, ii. 325 
Destaing, E., i. 511, ii. 94, 159, 161- 
163, 166-178, 182, 188-190, 192, 
195-197. 204,207, 241, 530 
Deuteronomy, i. 563, ii. 253, 503 
Devil, the, i. 186, 205, 206, 242, 263, 
270-272, 280, 312, 328, 360, 375, 
395 . 406-413, 447 , 448, 480, 604, 

ii. 6, 7, 13, 29, 32, 33, 54, 55, 91, 
210,212-215,217, 218, 233, 239-241, 
244, 287, 316, 352, 435 , 449 , 451, 
494 , 525 tg. 

Dew, ii. 195 
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D^ogiyin, i. 182 sg. 
lilifya, ii. 115 

Diacritical points, i. 217,328, ii. 260 sg. 

ornament called, i. 581 
DiihospitaUs, theXoman, i. 24, 545 ry. 
Dinka, i. 478 

Dio Cassius, i. 27, ii. 269, 354 
Diodorus Siculus, i. 84, 122, ii. 253 
Dionysius, the cult of, ii. 86, 154 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, ii. 155 
Disease-transference, i. 77, 79, 166, 
167, 173, 201, 285, 333-336, 341-343, 
381, SSS-SS8, 604-606, ii. 67 
Disguise, a protection against the evil 
eye, i. 428 

Diviparentum, the Roman, i. 24, 546 
Divination, i. 283, 356-359, ii. 126-129, 
162-164, 166-168, 170, 189, 19s, 
347. See Dreams 

Divorce and divorced -wives, i. 517, 
52 ij S 77 , 578, 587, 588, 600, ii. 8, 
23, 47, 262, 320, 322, 33a, 336, 441, 
SS 4 

Poctorfl, persons possessed of haraka 
as, i. 155-158 j their fees, i. 155 sg., 
ii. 20 j dead saints as, i. 164-167 
Dogs, i. 103, no, 121, ai8, 237, 239, 

245, 248, 249, 253, 267, 268, 270, 

273, 296, 331, 337 . . 341 , 367, 368, 

394 , 398, 4 t 34 , 421, 426, 429, 430, 

557 , 576,585,598, 599 , 6 o 7 ,ii. 26,27, 
31, 47, so, 108, 118, 119, 169, 249, 
276, 279-2S2, 303-30S, 318-320, 
322, 327, 381, 392, 550 i niad, i. 90, 
II2, 157, 158, 167, 240, 257, ii. 4, 
124, 125, i8i, 307 sg. ; black, i. 
104, 140, 268, ii. 15-17 
Dolls. See Puppets 
Dombay, F. de, ii. 26 
Donkeys, i. 96,112,173,199, 227, 230, 
233, 250, 253, 256, 267, 270, 367, 
380, 398, 404, 409, 411, 436, 464, 
512, ii. i6, 27, 31, 188, 218, 229, 
258, 261, 262, 204, 284, 28s, 386- 
3S9, 322, 342, 346, 552 
Door-posts, i. 222, 318, ii. 179, 394 
Dough, i. 602, ii. 552 
Doughty, C. M., i. 75, 93, 125, 366, 
367, 369-371, 375 , 376. 379 , 387, 
439 . 474 , 542, 544 . h- 6, 415, 431, 
433 , 497 , 498, 500, 502, 551 
Doutte, Edmond, i. 14, 36, 38, 40, 45, 
48, SO, 58. 59 , 72, izi, 122, 142, 
146, 158, 196, 216, 222, 238, 267, 
2§3, 286, 391, 397, 400, 401, 418, 
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446. 470, 475 , 538, 579 , ii. 2, 3, 26, 
53, 56, 71, 72, 84, 85, 79, 127, 12S, 
147, 150, 153, 157, 159, 161. 164, 

165, 167, 172, 173, 182, 184, 188, 

190, 192, 198, 199, 241, 255, 258, 

263, 26s, 268, 271, 27s, 313, 314, 

354 , 370. 408, 413, 417, 418, 435 , 

437 . 438, 480, 481, 483, 502, 504, 

512, 528, 532, 537, sso 

Dozy, R., i. 220, ii. 204 sg. 

Drains, i. 224, 275, 280, 300, 393, 430, 

593, ii. 23,, 388 

Drkwa, i. i,'7, 15, 483, ii. 82. 

Drawers, certain rites performed 
•without, ii. 19s, 223, 251; removed 
in a rite intended to cause sunshine, 
ii. 278 sg. ; -visitors of graves 
obliged to have, ii. 483 
Dreams, ii. 46-57; dead saints ap¬ 
pearing in, i. 60, 85, 159-161, 164- 

166, 189, 194, 227, 267, 561, ii. 48, 
56 sg. J bad, sent by evil spirits, i. 
270, 293, 360, ii. 302 ; jniin appear¬ 
ing in, i. 334 J false, sent by the 
devil, i. 408, ii, 54 sg.; in the first 
ploughing season, i. 408, ii. 54 sg. ; 
transference of evil inherent in, i. 
605, ii. 48, 485 ; snakes appearing 
in, ii. 46, 50, 348 J dead persons soon 
in, ii. 47, so, S3, 56, 57, 470, 484, 
485, 531, 537 , 538, 546, SSI 

l-fSl, i. 358 sg. 

Dressing pf a dead body, ii. 435, 447- 
450 , 495 , 496, 527 

Drink, oaths sworn by, i. 501 U-—^ 

Drinking, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 206, 271, 272, 291, 299, 540, 
544 , 549 , SSO, 584, 607, ii, 33 sq. 
Drislyin, i. 37, 38, 170 
Dropping a thing, i. 408 sg,, ii. 31 sg. 
Drowning, dreaming of, ii. 52; not 
exempting the dead person from 
examination on the first night, ii, 
465; a kind of martyrdom, ii. 
559 J?. 

Drums, i. 174, 347, 349 sg., ii. 30, 81, 
95 , 144-146, 396, 419. 422 
Drunkards, i. 94, 491 
Drunkenness, i. 151, 212, 296, 349 
Du !-Qorn6in (Dii ’ 1 -Qamain), i. 153 
Dubois, J. A., ii. 95 
Dunghills, i. 112, 280, ii. 192, 277, 
278, 327, 340, 373 

Dupuis-Yakouba, A., ii. 496, 507, 511, 
512 

2 P 
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Duiis Samius, ii. 269 
Durkheim, Emile, i. 22, 28, 29, 147 
Durra, i. 134, 590, ii. 42, 49, loi, 163, 
176, 184, 193, 209, 212, SSI, 256, 

273, 377, 376 

Duveyrier, Henri, i. 377, 378, 451, 
S 43 , ii. 416. S02, 550 
Pydfa, i. 329-342, 381 

— l-JSddan jfe ii- 228 

Dying persons, i. 138, 489, ii. 434 - 437 . 

490-492, 513, 525, 526, 530, 539 
Dysury, i. no, 115, ii. 169, 325, 340 

Eadric, JCing, i. 547 
Eagle-owls, ii. 336 
Ear-diseases, i. 166. See Deafness 

— -rings, i. 448, 462, ii. 402, 411 
Ears, die, piercing of, i. l8i ; tingling 

of, ii. 37 ; of certain animals, ii. 288, 
320, 322 

Earth, from shrines, i. 87, 165, ifi6, 
199, 200, 315, 334 . 335 , 444 , 497 , 
506, S07, 554 , 559 , ii- 109. 218, 284, 
329,343,380 f?-; burning of, i. U4, 
282; used as medicine, i. 157 ; from 
masques, i. 204, 205, 402 sf,; from 
certain other places, i. 204; charms 
against eating, i. 212, ii. 311, 557 ; 
from ordinary graves, i. 326, 572, 
ii- 555-558; used as a protection 
against the evil eye, i. 434; lump of, 
pul on the heap of threshed com, i. 
438, ii. 232 j?.; red, i. 443, 449; 
from anthills, i. 593, ii. 233, 357, 
358, 556; not to be brought into a 
house in Sa'ban, ii. 90; used 
instead of Jitra, ii- 101; given to a 
horse to eat to make it tame, ii. 181; 
thrown on fruit trees and vines, ii. 
189 sj .; used as a safeguard against 
witchcraft, ii. 190; removed by 
the ploughman from his slippers 
and feet and from the plough-share, 
ii. 219; not to be removed from the 
plough-share with water, ii. 219, 
274; used as a safeguard for fields 
and gardens, ii. 252; from the fire¬ 
place, ii. 311; from a person’s 
footprint, ii. 332; hot, used in 
certain cures, ii. 355, 35 ®, 4*5 J 
lump of, placed on a corpse, ii. 451 ; 
in hurial rites, ii. 457-459, 498, 515, 
516, 529, 545 ; in the mouth of a 
buried person, ii. 467, 477, 533; 
from a cemetery, ii. 554 


Earthenware vessels. See Pottery 
Earth-nuts, i. 581 
Earthquakes, i. I14 sf. 

Ear-wax, i. 598 

East, the direction of the. See Qdi/a 

— wind, i. 138, 139, 301, ii. 123, 125, 
129, 176, 177, 195, 206, 280-282, 

311, 323 

Eating, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 206,242,270-273,298,299,312, 
410,420-422, 426,603. ii. ro, 14, 33, 
34, 167, 168, 216, 217, 305, 308, 
457, 542: covenanting by, i. 540, 
543 , 544 , 549 , 5^7 : of the 

animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii. 62-64, 66, 120-122, 129, 130, 
194, 197; of animals, rules and 
beliefs relating to the, ii. 361-365. 
See Fasting, Food, Meals 
Ecclesiastieus, i. 491, ii. 503, 508 
Edward the Confessor, ^ing, i. 547 
Eggs, i. 130, 156, 166, 169, 170, 206, 
211, 212, 217-219, 244, 287, 31s, 
338, 339 , 361, 574 , S8i, 582, 601, 
ii. 19, 20, 63-65, 76, 90, 96, 104, 
no, 137-139, 141, 143, 162. 16®. 

179, 228, 259, 278, 281, 285, 296, 
311, 354 , 355 , 36a, 363, 364, 371, 

377 , 381, 389-391, 398, 411, 428, 

429, 555 

— of wild birds, ii. 330, 336, 341; of 
tortoises, ii. 342; of red ants, ii. 357 

Egypt, ancient, i. 14, 100, 101, 369, 
402, 439, 451, 452, 468, 4 ® 9 . 471, 
472, 477, ii. 21, 86, 253, 313, 354, 

430, 499 , 512 

—, modern, i. 48, 104, 135, 225, 356, 
366-372, 374, 375, 378-380, 387, 
399 , 402, 415, 418, 419, 422-426, 
428-432, 436, 444, 470, 473, 542, 
608, ii. 41, 42, 44-46, 78, 85, 86, 
304, 313, 315, 318, 352, 355 , 377 , 

378, 380, 382, 38s, 390, 393 , 415, 

432, 433 , 491, 493 , 495-498, 50 t, 
502, 504, 508,511,512, 533, 551 

Eijub Abela, i. 89, 99, 105, 107, 108, 
IIS, 142, 223, 225, 370 - 375 , 418, 
421, 431, 440, 473, 586, 597, 603, 
608, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 41, 45, 250, 
270, 274, 304, 306, 311, 315, 321, 

333 , 335 , 340, 344 , 359 , 37°, 38®, 

399 , 492, SOI, S13 sq. 

Einszler, Lydia, i. 370-374, 376, 414, 
418, 419, 421, 429, 431, 432, 438, 
440, 444, 471, 473, ii. 386 
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Eisenstoin, J, D., ii. 503 
Eitrem, S., ii. SIS 
Elfving, Fredr., ii. 190 
Ellis, Havelock, ii. 21 
Elton, Charles 1 ., i. 473 
Elworthy, F. T,, i. 413, 418, 421, 430, 
442, 444, 463, 469. 471-473, ii. 33 S 
Emily, Shareefa of Waaan, i. 89, 356, 
ii- 8, 9 . 3 S. 36. 43 . 46. 345 . 347 . 
38s. 399 . 400. 4 S 6 . 478 
Empty stomach, cures on an, i. 94, 
no, ns, 132, an, 213, 214, 234, 
325. S 73 . 581. ii. II, 22, 24. I 2 S. 
193, 303, 313, 320, 322, 32s. 340, 
341. 3 S 9 . 403 -r?- 

— vessels or other things, i. 243, 250, 
584. 597 -r?-. ii- 237, 246, 42s, 4SO, 
544 

Engelmann, W, H., ii. 204 sg. 

English beliefs, i. 491, 586 sg. 

— charms, i. 473 
Enoch, i. 407 

Entering a room, shrine, or mosque, 

i, 206, 410 

Entrails, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. lai j of the 
animal sacrificed when a child is 
named, ii. 389, 392, 393, 395 sg. 
Envy, i. 416, 418, 420, 422 
Epidemics, i. 128, 271, 370 
Epileptic fits, i. 271, 370, 377 sg. 
Epitaphs, ii. 483, Soi 
Equestrians, patron saint of, i. 180 
Equinox, the vernal, ii. 94, 95, 176 sg. 
Erckmann, Jules, i. 91 
Erinyes, i. 24, 346 
Erman, Adolf, i. 472, ii. 499 
Eructations, i. na, ii. 172 
'§sa, the name, ii. 30, 276, 365 
‘Esawa, i. 173, 177 , 182-1S4, 203, 222, 
223, 303, 306, 341, 349 , 350 . 303, 

ii. 88, 297, 353-356, 404, 409. 412, 
422, 449 

Esparto, i. 523, ii. 190 
Esthonia, ii. 419 
Ethiopic language, the, i. 413 
Etruscans, i. 468, 469, 471, 477 
Eucharist, the, i. 33 
Euphemisms, i. 262, 263, 293, 297, 
412, ii. 26-30, 321 
Euphorbia, ii. 68 

Euphrates, the, ii. 263; Bedouins of, 
i. 208, 418, 429, 437, 342-344, ii. 

551 

Euripides, ii. 514 


European countries, beliefs and prac¬ 
tices in various, i. 223, 419, 430, 
431. 433 , 476. ii- 44 . 86, 147, 148, 
199-204, 252, 233, 313-S17, 539 

Euting, Julius, i. 46S, 471 

Evacuations, i. 234, 280, 487, ii. 50, 
286, 289 

Evil, transference of, i. 173, 334, 343, 
365. 403, 404, 488, 604-608, ii. 
48, 483. See Disease-transference 

— eye, the, i. 12, 98, 100, 108, 109, 
HI, H3, 132, 142, 199, 207, 211, 
213, 218, 236, 242-243, 308, 388, 
389, 414-478, 539 , 604, ii- 6, 7, 
13. 15, 18, 21, 24, 38, 60, 89, 99, 
123, 124, 126, 179, 182, 183, 190, 
191, 210, 212, 213, 218, 223, 227, 
228, 232, 238-241, 284, 292, 294, 
308, 314-316. 319, 320. 324, 327, 
332, 334 , 338, 339, 342, 346, 347 , 

356, 367, 377 , 378, 381-383. 385, 
389, 390, 392, 395 , 398, 402, 403, 
416, 418, 419, 421, 422, 42s, 
428 

— mouth, the, i. 416-419, 430, 477 

— spirits. See/«■«», 

Ewald, Arnold, ii. 21 

Ewes, a. ns, 265, 271, 299, 353, 397 , 
412, 502. See Sheep 

Excrements, human, i. 212, 261, 264, 
280, 360, 362, ii. 23, 24, so, 294, 
340, 385, 446 J of animals, i. 212, 
234, 248, 249. z6l, 2S0, 298, S 99 , 
60s, ii- 23, 27, so, 124, 286, 289, 
294, 303 , 303, 319, 321, 323, 337, 

3 5 7 , 422, 426. See Cow-dung, 
Dunghills, Evacuations, Urination, 
Urine 

Exodus, i. 362, 563, 569, u. 431 

Eyebrow designs, i. 458,465-467. See 
Ionic capital 

Eyebrows, united, i. 419, 432, 474, ii. 
384; hairs of a person’s, used to 
counteract the evil eye, i. 432; 
itching of the, ii. 35 sg .; means of 
promoting the growth of a child’s 
^clashes and, ii. 384 sg. 

Eydids, twitching of the, ii. 35 

Eyes, blue, i. 15, 16, 172, 419, 420, 
461 sg .; diseased or weak, i. 71, 84, 
118, 166, 199, 294, 329, 481, ii. s, 
21, S 9 , 67, 122, 123, 184, 191, 192, 
195, 286, 292, 294, 303, 324, 326, 
336, 337 , 340, 341, 352, 356, 372, 
386, see Blindness, Leucoma, Night- 
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blindness; deep-set, i. 419 sf .; or 
Tcpiesenlations of, used as charms 
against the evil eye or as designs, i. 
4 S 3 . 4 S 6 . 4 S 7 i 459 - 462 .465-467.471- 
475 . ii- 334 i of animals, i. 459,464, 
588, ii. 334, 336, 339 j of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii. 121, 125; closing of a dead or 
dying person’s, ii. 433, 490, 313. 
S39, See Evil eye 
Esekiel, ii. 380, 503 

Face, the, distortion of, i. 165, 295, 
356 sg.; spots, pimples, or lumps 
on, i. 223, ii. 13, 248, 302, 363; 
veiling or covering of, i. 427, 428, 
ii. 418, 423; tattooed, i. 451; 
blackened or defiled as ‘dr, i. 523, 
524. 536 ; scratched or defiled as a 
mourning rite, i. 525, 536, ii. 78, 

277. 294. 437-442, 456, 461, 466, 
467. 474 . 493 . 508, SIS. Si 9 J?-; 
itching of, ii. 35 sg.; painted with 
eggs, ii. 64 j scratched on the birth 
of a daughter, ii. 375; prohibition 
of washing, ii. 471, 322 
Foidlierbc, GMral, i. 16 
Fihya. See Fruit, dried 
Fdl or fdl, meaning of the word, ii. a 
Falcons, ii. 362 

Falling down, beliefs connected with 
something or somebody, ii. 31, 32, 
39 . 287, 359 i-f- 

Falls, J. C. E., i. 48, 191, 192, 343, 
ii. 380, 431, 493 . 502. 307, 314 
Family taboos, i. 403, ii. 37-40 
Farajiya, i. 204 sg. 

FIsiyin, i. 41, 42, 210 
Fasting, i. 44. 134.13S. 223. 234. 233, 
362, 317, ii. 74, 89, los, 109, no, 
262; of the animal to be sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, ii. 116; in 
connection with a death, ii. 466,467, 
303, 321 sg. 

Fat, of the animal sacrificed when a 
new house has been built, i. 316; 
of the animal sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, i. 337, ii. 63; of certain 
animus, ii. 290, 302, 314, 318, 322, 
324, 340, 343 J of the stomach of 
the aninaal sacrificed when a child 
is named, ii. 394 

Fdflia i/dtiia), i. 97, 113, 124, 123, 
128, 180, 186, 202, 203, 246, 247, 
318, 348,488,391 J?.,ii. 7, 62, 173, 


210-216, 220, 224, 233, 236, 241, 
256, 257. 239, 273, 284, 283, 293, 
300, 363-368, 372, 410, 424, 450 , 
434 , 461, 476, 486, 488, 311 
Fdi'^a maglilia, i. 487, 488, 322, 601, 
ii- 375 

Father, customs relating to the, on the 
birth of a child, ii. 377-379; ritual 
use of the name of a person’s, ii. 
387 ; a boy may only in certain 
cases be named after his, ii. 404 sg .; 
a boy must not be circumcised in 
the absence of his, ii. 423. See 
Parents 

Father’s brother, circumcision ar¬ 
ranged by the, ii. 420 

— father, a boy named after his, n. 403 

— mother, a girl named after her, ii, 
403 sg. 

Fatigue, transference of, i. 606 sg .; 

other means of removing, ii, 226,231 
Fa^mah, the Prophet Mul^ammad’s 
daughter, i. 36, ii. 64 j the name, 
and names derived from it, i. 140, 

330, 332, ii. 405 

Fafma, a jpmtya named, i. 406 
Favour, charms for gaining, i. 213, ii, 

338 J?. 

Fear, a cause of misfortune, i. 422, 
319. See Fright 

Feasts, the religious, i. 30,63,133,224, 
235. 494 . ii- 283, 349. 369, 399, 406, 
440, 483, 311, see 'AMra, Great 
Feast, Little Feast, Mulud; of 
saints, see Saints 

Feathers, of horses, i. 98 sg.; of birds, 
i- 333 . 335 . 337 - 34 °. 382, ii. 5 °. 298, 
311. 333. 334, 338, 341; of persons, 
ii. 13 sg. 

February, ii. 147, 134, 133, 137-160, 
162, 164, 174, 173, 222 
FeddAn l-^rba (Fez), i. 46 
Fidya, 1-, ii. 430, 468, 479, 486 
Fees, doctors', i. 133 sg., ef. i. 203; for 
writing charms, i. 218, 335 
Feel, of various animds, i. 81, ii. 
326, 332, 400 sg.; chapped, i. 113, 
ii. 36, 37, 122, 323, 446; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
i. 311, ii. 120, 130, 136, 142, 147; 
sore, i. 377, ii. 483; swollen, i. 606, 
iL 122; of the animal sacrificed 
when a child is named, ii. 389 sg. 
See Foot 

— foremost, boy born, ii. 400 
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Feilbcrg. 11 . F., i. 41 s, 433 . Ml, ii- S16 
Felkin, R. W., 1 . 478, ii. 31, 333 
Fdraucl, L., ii. i6t, 168 
Fertility, indication, of, in animaU, i. 
85 ; means of promoting, in animals, 

i. 199.327. 589 J?'. ii- 250, 284, 28s, 
3CX5, 353 ; in women, see Offspring 

Festus, Sextus, i. 546, 583, ii. 514 
J^^/ra, i. 494, ii. 100-102, 246, 483 sf. 
Fever, i. 77, 79, 84, 88, 89, 107-109, 
113, n8, 128, 156, 165, 201, 271, 
341. 370, SS6, ii. 23, 59, 290, 324, 
328, 330-332, 337, 340, 344, 557 Sf. 
Sea Malaria 
Fezzan, i. 436 
Fiddles, two-stringed, ii. 81 
Fig trees, i. 49, 50, 68, 77, 107, 162, 
201, 280, 282, 283, 373. 441-443. 
504, ii. 179, 183, 189, 190, 206, 301, 
35 S. 425. 428 

Fighting, caused by playing with fire 
in the evening, "i. 300 j by the 
fighting of boys, i. 601; bad fdl 
to see animals, ii. 31 
Fights, ceremonial, i. 178, 601, ii. 65, 
70-73. 115, 131. 171. 188, 197, 198, 
223, 272 

Figs, i. 77, 107, 157, 219, 577, ii. 22, 
23. 73 . loi. 112.162,163, 192, 193, 
210, 212-214, 219, 259, 267, 272, 
285, 453 . 461. 462, 475-478, 480, 
482-484, 502, 557 ; charms written 
with the juice of unripe, i. 217, 361; 
dreaming of, ii. 47, 49, 51, 484-; 
male, ii. 190, 301; expianation of 
the popularity of, in almsgiving, ii. 
533 

Fingers, two outstretched, or re¬ 
presentations of them, a charm 
against the evil eye, i. 446, 453 ; 
five, or representations of them, 
serving the same purpose, see 
Hand or its fingers •, tattoos on, i. 
451 ; stretched out as a curse, i. 
486; six on one or both hands, in 
14; stirring com or pulse with one’s, 

ii. 248; wiping a dish with one’s, 
ii. 263 

Finland, ii. 418, 419, 431, 433, 468 
Fire, used for curative purposes, i. 109, 
no, 132, 156, 157, ii. II, 181, 183, 
191. 192, 355-357. 403 ; holy or 

haunted, i. 131, 132, 293-295, 300, 
305. 312, 374 j euphemistic terms 
for, i. 131, 295, ii. 28, 52 J pro¬ 


tection against, i. 216, ii. 345 ; 
injurious to baraka, i. 257 .ry.; holy 
persons or objects not affected by, 
i. 258-260, 459, cf. i. 42 J rules 
relating to taking or throwing out, 

i. 258, 294, 295, 300, 374. ii- 284, 
292, 3S6 ; sparkling, i. 270; thrown 
into the drain, i. 275 ; a safeguard 
against i. 314, 325, ii. 65, 66, 
98; eating, i. 345 ; the jinn created 
of, i. 366, 369; used against the 
evil eye, i. 429, 430, 432 sg.; oath 
sworn by, i. 504; dreaming of, ii. 
52 ; used in practices intended to 
moke the weather dry, ii. 276 sg .; 
prohibition of making a, in con¬ 
nection with a death, ii. 466, 467, 
470, 504, 505, 522; purification by, 
in connection with a funeral, ii. 514, 
See Bonfires 

Fire-places, i. 293-295, 304, 342, 373, 
401, ii. 163, 164, 169, 276, 277, 311. 
See Hearth-stones 
Firs, ii. 384 

First blood of a new-born child, the, 

ii. 393 . 396 

— butter of the year, the, i. 245-247 

— coin received, the, i. 94 

— egg laid by a hen, the, 1. 585, ii. 281 

— glance, the, i. 100, 416, 421, 440, 
452. 463, ii. 232, 314 

— grain ground in a new hand-mill, 
the, ii. 246 

— litter of pups of a bitch, the, i. 607, 

ii. 281 , 

— meal partaken of by a lying-in 
woman after the birth of a son, the, 
ii. 401 

— milk, the, of a cow which has 
calved, i. 245,- of a bitch which has 
pupped for the first time, ii. 307; 
of a woman who has given birth to 
a child, ii. 400 

— person congratulating the father on 
the birth of a son, the, ii. 378 

— scorpion of the season, the, ii. 356 

— tent, a person’s, ii. 16 

— thing in the morning, the, i. 269, 
326. 332, 593. ii. 12, 13, 16, 31, 327 

— time, actions done for the. i. 205, 

294, 304, 323. 330. 584. 585. 590. 

ii. 6, 7, 12, 244, 284, 296, 301, 312 

— water in a new well, the, and the 
person first drinking of it, i. 88, 

319. 321 
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First-born child or son or daughter, 
the, i. 218, 445, 607, ii. 277-280, 
388, 404-406, 440, 473 
First-fruit offerings, i. iSo, t8i, 255, 
ii. 238, 239, 253 
Fishermen, i. 180 

Fishes, i. 269, 330, 331, 342, 346, 590, 
ii. 49, 186, 193, 252, 292, 362; 
sacred or holy, i. 64, 96 
Fison, Lorimer, i. 478 
Pifr, ii. 100 

Five, i. 142, 330, 421, 445-462. 467- 
471. 475. 98. 99. 225, 239-241, 

381.383.418 

Flags, i. 60, 172, 186, 204, 281, 330- 
332, 486, 497, 582, 6oi, ii. 88, 114. 
256, 267, 268, 270, 289, 421, 422, 
452, 557 

Flamand, G. B. M., i. 100 
Fleas, i. 443, ii. 68, 171, 192, 357, 360 
Flesh, of the am'mal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 120, 121, 130, 141, 
see Qaddid 
Flies, ii. 359, 360, 459 
Flour, i. 112, 178, 232, 23s, 243, 304, 
317. 330. 332, 401. 585. 391. ii- 8, 
17. 19. 32. in. 116, 117, 195. 246, 
247, 267, 273, 284, 28s, 296, 443, 
463. 544. 

Flowers, laid on dead bodies or graves, 
ii. 448, 480, 512, 532 
Fltigel, G., ii. 94 

Flutes and Flute-players, i. 140, 164, 
ii. 82, 411 

Flying, saints supposed to be capable 
of, i. 148, 149, 160; dreaming of, 
ii. 51 

Foals, i. 81, 423, ii. 15, 123, 245, 246, 
2S3, 2S4, 342 
Fodliland, ii. 432 
Fog, means of dispelling a, ii, 280 
Food, bmraha communicated by means 
of, i. 41 sq.; the last portion of, in a 
dish, i. 106, 197, 541; to be left by 
a guest, i. 197, 541, ii. 364 j taken 
in one’s hand, i. 206; certain holy, 
to be eaten in small quantities only, 
i. 219; left by scribes, i. 219 sq,; 
protected against spirits or the evil 
eye, i, 298, 304, 375,426 sq ,; family 
taboos relating to certain kinds of, i. 
403, ii. 38-40, 363 ! oaths sworn by, 
i. 501, 568; offered as 'dr, i. 520, 
540; not to be left in a cooking pot 
over night, i. 598 ; distribute or 


eaten at graves, ii. 49, 80, 174, 461, 
462, 470, 475-47S, 480-484, 502, 
503, 508-510, 513, 515, 533 sq.; 
temporary abstinence from certain 
kinds of, ii. 62, 110, 120, 162, 167, 
171, 196, 470; thrown by children 
at each other, ii, 259,270 sq.; scribes 
or saintly persons abstaining from 
certain kinds of, ii. 309, 320, 363; 
partaken of by the mother of a new¬ 
born child, ii. 376, 377, 379, 394; 
by the father, ii. 379, 393 ; offered 
to the parents of a new-born child, 
391 ; brought by condolers in the 
case of a death, ii. 442, 443, 466, 
492 ; served at a funeral feared, ii. 
454, 468, 522 ; abstinence from, in 
connection wi& a death, ii. 466, 467, 
505, 521 sq.; abstinence from 
preparing or cooking, in connection 
with a death, ii. 466-468, 470, 504, 
505, 522 ; not to be taken back to 
the tent from which it was brought, 
ii. 466, 522 j offering of, see Offer¬ 
ing. See Eating, Fasting, Meals 
Foolish, witchcraft practised for the 
purpose of making a person, i. 577 
Foot, knocking one’s, against a stone, 

i. 79, 369. 553, ii- 24, 3i, 122; 
dragging one’s, i. 600; husband 
promoting his wife’s delivery by 
washing his right, ii. 370. See Feet 

Football, ii. 271 
Footprints, ii. 332 

Foreskins of circumcised boys, ii. 419, 

421, 422, 425-427, 429-431 

Forging coin, i. 227 

Forgiveness, in a time of drought, 

ii. 260 

Fornication, bad fdl, ii. 13 
Fors (Muhammadan negroes in Central 
Africa), ii. 31, 32, 335 
Forty, i. 38, 45, 50, 90, 97, in, 140, 

143, 149, 157. 158. 168, 229, 256, 

258, 260, 273, 293, 308, 313, 327, 

367, 401, 402, 410, 443, 487, 581. 

ii. 4, 9, 22, 44, 60,160,190, 206, 292, 

305, 307, 313, 317, 322, 341, 382, 
393-395,398,399.402,408,41°. 4I7, 

422, 443, 454, 461, 471, 472, 475, 
478, 479, 485, 506, 509-512. 534 sq- 

Fountains, i. 358 

Fowler, W. Warde, ii. 153, 154, 157 
Fowls, i. 70, 118, 121, 128, 166, 167, 
170, 177, 212, 253, 285, 286, 316- 
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319. 321, 333 - 33 S. 337 . 34 °. 345 . 
359 . 376. 378, 3S0. 402. 506. 528. 
558, 562, 60s, 607. “• 6. 7 . 20, so, 
S4, 62, 6s, 89, 90, 96, 98, 138, 143, 
166, 179, 19s, 203, 21S, 23S, 27s, 
276, 28s, 309-31Z. 377-381, 389, 
423, 424. 429, 446, 541 

Foxes, i. 218, S 73 . “■ 23, 27,322-523, 
361 

Fgir, the use of the term, i. 33, 36, 63 
Fraenkel, S., i. S 43 

France, paleeolithic remains in, ii. 158 
Francis, W., ii. 279 

Fraternities, religious. See Religious 
orders 

Fratricide, i. 326 

Frazer, Sir], G., i. 17, 18, 20, 21,131, 
311, 386, ii. 86, 147, 149, 133-155. 
157, 158, 197. 199-204, 232, 2S3, 
255, 262, 263, 269, 273, 27s, 276, 

414. 415. 516, S17. 520, S2I, 523. 
529 

Friday, i. 30, 63, 79, 133, 134, 166, 
174. 175. 183, 202, 204, 203, 215, 
217, 224-226, 228, 233-237, 243-248, 
2 SS, 236, 27s, 276, 285, 300, 374, 
402, 403, 494-496. 499, 328, 337, 
394, ii. 40-42, 44, 45. 75, 243, 231, 
264, 346, 369, 399 . 400, 423. 440, 
463, 473 , 480. 481. 487. 489, 5 * 0 , 
5 * 1 . 527, 532 , 334-536, 345 
Fright, makes a person liable to be 
struck hyJnin, i. 132, 273, 288, 291, 
302, 307, ii. 322 ; produced by jtna, 
i. 370; by the devil, i. 408; as a 
cure, ii. 142 sg. 

Frogs, i. los, 266-269, 389, ii. 343- 
345 , 371 

Frommarm, J. C., i. 413, 418 
Fruit, dried, i. 107, 197-199, 347, 
438, 589, 592, ii. 47, 62, 97,210-214, 
224, 2S4, 476, 481-484, 533- ■See 
Almonds, Dates, Figs, Raisins, 
Walnuts 

-sellers, i. 180 

— trees, the baraka of, i. ro6-io8, ii. 
3 ; cutting down, i. 282 ; fumigated 
at Midsummer, ii. 182-187, 189, 
190, 198, 331. See Orchards 

Pfgir Iftdygr), ii. zio, 211, 217, 461 

— ^e n-n'di ^e l-rntyit', /-, ii. 461 

Ptdfi or derhgn^ /-fej or i. 

156, 203, 355- See Ugiyil f-f# 
Funeral chants, ii. 436, 328 

— processions, ii. lo, 293, 294, 386, 


452, 455-457, 497, Si3. S2S, 338, 
542-344 

Funerals, Chapters XX. and XXI. 11. 
434-360 passim | sham, i. 487, 48S, 
536, 337. 578, 601, ii. 333 ; arranged 
in advance, ii. 483-489, 359. See 
Death 

Furlani, Giuseppe, i. 28, 362 
Furtwangler, A., i. 471 

Gabriel, the archangel. See Srdna 
Jebril 

Gaillard, H., i. 66 

Gall-bladder, the, of the animal 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, i. 444, 
ii. 123, 127 ; euphemistic name for, 
ii. 27 ; of a jackal, ii. 320 
Galls, of certain animals, ii. 18, 23, 
294, 320, 322, 323, 332, 337 
Gamblers, patron saint of, i. 181 
Games, children’s, i. 601 sg. 

Gardiner, A. II., i. 477 
Garlic, i. ill, 431, ii. 319 
Gam, i. 69, 437, 439, 440, 324, ii. 99, 
395 . 409-413. 415. 416. 418, 420 
Garnett, Lucy M. J., i. 442, ii. 493, 
497 , 509 

Gdrt ‘f-rma, ii. 363 

Gaudcfroy-Dcmombynes, i. 274, ii. 

71, 78, 89, 97, 309, SI I 

Gautier, E. F., i. 100 
Gazelles, i. 277, 386, ii. 323 
Gazlyin, i. 18s, 184 
Gtddid. See Qaddid 
Gellius, Aulus, i. 477 , 546 
G^lya {g'ltya), i. 166, 231, ii. 220, 248 
Gfmbri, or two-stringed guitar, i. 163, 
164, 347 , 502 . ii. 82 
Genesis, i. 368 sg., ii. 431, 491, 308 
Genitals, fumigation of a woman's, i. 
323 ; persons taking an oath touch¬ 
ing their, i. 308; evil influences 
attributed to the male, ii. 3; their 
exposure a safeguard against hyenas, 
ii. 318; cotton inserted into a dead 
woman’s, ii. 447. See Blood, Pubes 
Gennep, A. van, i. 12, 13, loi, 379, ii. 

39 . 269, 330, 318, 336 
Georgi, J. G., ii. 310 
Ger FJtta (cave in Andjra), i. 72, 73, 
289 

Geranium-water, ii. 447 
Germany, i. 225, 415. 4*9, 547. 593. 
ii. 86, 197, 200, 201, 333, 313-516, 
539 
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Geflaya ii. 409-412. 

See Tathiza 

Ghosts, i. 386, 387, 404, ii. 529, 542, 

. S 4 S-SS 2 

Gtaz, /- (eyda, IS-), ii. 237 
Giddiness, ii. 124 sg. 

Gifts, accompanied with the hismillah, 
i. 206 

Girl, the birth of a, ii. 374, 375, 378 - 
380, 388, 393, 396, 397, 400, 402. 
see Childbirth and new-horn children 
Girls, various beliefs and practices 
relating to, i. 220, 574, 595 sq., ii. 
7. 24.98,99. 220,243, 247,270,273, 
301, 302, 363, 412, 438; rites per¬ 
formed by, i. 321, 585, ii. 68, 190, 
280, 306, 343; naming of, ii. 
405 sq., see Names, Naming of 
children; shaving of, ii. 409-413, 
see Shaving; funeral rites relating 
to, ii. 448, 4 S 3 - 4 SS. 49 ^. S16, 538 - 
See Childbirth and new-born chil¬ 
dren, Children 
Gleaning, ii. 224-226 
Gluttons, i. 489, ii, 13 
Gniwa, i. 13, 177, 182, 184, 262, 263, 
325. 344 - 3 SO. 379-381, S02, ii. 90, 
402 

Goats, i. 87, 90, 124, 164, 166, 173, 

199, 202, 212, 250, 251, 267, 285, 

315-321, 326, 337, 338, 345, 346. 
350, 357 , 359 , 360, 380-382. 394 , 
402, 404, 423, 437, 444, 464, 488, 
S12, 524, S 32 , 607, ii. 7, 16, 18, 23, 
61, 62, 73, 88, 97, 104, 108, IIS, 
116, 123, 170, I7S, 176, 182, 188, 

234 , 235 , 2S0, 257, 270, 284. 285, 

294, 295, 300, 301, 302, 303, 320, 

34a, 343 , 349 , 353 , 357 , 36S, 379 , 

387.389-391,393-398,412, 414,422, 

426, 429, 468, 478, 508, 550, 556 
Gods or goddesses, heathen, classed 
among demons, i. 382, 395 sq. 
Going back to fetch a thing, ii. 32, 39 
651, G 61 a ( 6 ul, (jule), the, i. 396-400 
Gold, i. us, 210, 290, 306, 363, 441, 
448, ii. 98, 99, 353, 408 
Goldziher, Ignaz, i. 35, 40, 48, 50, 51, 
54 ,119,141,143,148, 159,174,17s, 
179, 205, 242, 366, 368, 369, 371, 
374-376, 378, 382, 387, 470, 491, 

562 sq., ii. 6, 33, 148, 255, 256, 310, 
493 - 495 , 499 , S09, 521 , 53 °, 532 , 
SSI sq. 

Gonorrhea, ii. 18, 289 


Goodyear, W. II., i. 468, ,169, 474 
Graham, Alexander, i. 470, 475, ii. 351 
Grdinit, ii. 228 
GrAma, ii. 408, 424 

Granaries, i. 191, 229, 230, 232, 237, 
241, 256, 269, 282, 304, 307-309, 
411, ii. II, 123, 192, 242-244, 319, 
348, 357 

Grapes, i. 107, ii. 49, 51, 192, 193, 
272, 285 

Grass, i. 124, 243, 250, 507, 550, ii. 21, 
169, 183, 184, 187 
Grasshoppers, ii. 59. See Locusts 
Grave, digging another man’s, in 
revenge, i. 488, 536 sq. ; ‘ar- 
sacrifice at a slain man’s, i. 531; 
descending in a newly dug, as ‘ar, 

i- S31 i lying down in a newly dug, 

ii- SS 7 

- clothes, i. 298, ii. 447-449, 452, 

486-489,495,496, 527. See Shrouds 
Graves, ii. 457-461, 498-501, 529, 530, 
543 sq. ; myrtle sprigs, p^m leaves, 
or flowers placed inside or on, i. 
108, ii. 80, 458, 480-483, 511, 512, 
532; theft from, i. 298, ii. 547; 
earth from, i. 326, 572, ii. 555-558, 
sec Saint - shrines; oaths t^en on, 

i. 514; food distributed or eaten at, 

ii. 49, 80, 174, 461, 462, 470, 47 S- 
478, 480-484, 502, 503, 508-510, 
513, 515, 533 i oracular dreams 
received at, ii. 56 sq. ; candles 
lighted at, ii. 66; pouring or 
sprinkling water on, ii. 71, 80, 459, 
460, 474 , 475 , 478, 480-483, 498, 
499 , 515, 530-532: recitations of 
or from the Koran at, ii. 80, 461, 
474-482, 484, 509, 510, 528 sq.i 
visiting of, ii. 80, 462, 473-512, 534- 
536, 538, 546 ; implements used for 
the digging or filling of, ii. 459, 460, 
462, 543-545 i money given to poor 
people at, ii. 462, 481, 4S3,484, 502 ; 
vessels filled with water or drinking 
vessels pieced on, ii. 481, 499, 531; 
sprinkled with henna, ii. 481, 530; 
monumental masonry on, ii. 485- 
487, 501; epitaphs on, ii. 485, 501 ; 
dug in advance, ii. 486, 488, 489, 
512; walking over or sitting on, 
ii. 538 sq. See Saint-slirines, Stones 

— of persons who have been killed, i. 
326, ii. 548-550, 558 sq. 

\ — of strangers, ii. 248,548, 555, 557 J?- 
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Graves of unknown persons, i. 575, ii. 

278. SS6-SS8 

Grease, polluting, i. 239; lalcon into 
a house by a guest, i. 539 
Great Bear, the, i. 130, 143 

— Feast, the, i. 50, 60, 62,67, 99,133, 
13s. I 7 S. 217, 219. 234-238, 242, 

- 2 S 4 , 2SS, 303, 307, 311, 357, 444, 
451. 494. 49S. S74. 603, ii. 10, 18, 
38, 62-66, 84, 85, 106-158, 194, 
197, 198, 247, 304, 308, 406, 420, 
42s, 428, 483 

Greeee, ancient, i. 24, 27, 93, 115, 415, 
418, 422, 439, 441, 442, 461, 468, 
471.472, 474 .476. S14. 543-348,564. 
ii. 21, 86, 3 S 4 . 503 . SI 3 - 5 I 5 
—, modern, i. 431, 433, 440, 471 
Greeks in Turkey, i. 442 
Green, i. 117, 124, 128, 243, 264, 350, 
ii. 21. 98, 99, 169, 384, 419 
Grenlyin, i. 157 
Gr^sdt’, ii. 165 

Greyhounds, i. 103, 242, 255, 313,421, 
423. 443 .451. 540. ii- 108, 291, 308, 
336, 36a, 36s sg. 

Griffis, W. E., ii. 53 
Grimm, Jacob, i. 491, 547, ii. 203 
Grinding, i. 232, 255, 298, S 73 . 602, 
ii. 20, 34, 344-146, 467, S4I 
Grit, removed from the wheal to be 
used at a wedding, ii. 263 
Ground, the, the baraka of, i. 114, 116; 
pouring water, especially hot, on, 
i. 114, 29s, 300, 312, 371, 374; 
baraka affected by contact with, i. 

157, ZI3, 239-242. ii. 178, 179, 191, 
422 j the principal abode of the 
jniin or the jinn under, i. 264, 277, 
290, 301, 371 ; the blood of sacri¬ 
ficed animals not allowed to touch, 
i. 269, 334, 337, 339, 342, 344; 
tapped as a prophylactic, i. 604 
Groves, sacred, i. 74, 75, 82, 202 
Gruppe, Otto, ii. 513 
Gsell, S., i. 78, 83, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
122 sq., ii. 252 
GtHya, ii. 409 
Gpi, ii. 409. See 'Orf 
Guanches. See Canary Islands 
Gi^^dba, ii. 412 
Gudmundsson, V., ii. 516 
Guests, i. 24, 42, 43, 46, 197, 221, 222, 

279. 502. 537-550, 568, ii. 6, 7, i6z, 

296,312,364,534; in a house where 
a person dies, ii. 469, 470, 504, 524 


Guitars, i. 347, 348, 350. See Gfmbri 
Gum-ammoniac, i. iii, 308, 309, 323, 
360, 361, 431 sq., ii. 380, 395, 421 
— -juniper, i. 430 

-lemon, i. in, 308, 309, 317, 346, 

404, ii. 98, 309, 380, 383, 436, 444, 
445 , 447 , 451, 526 

-sandarach, ii. 185, 382 

Gunpowder. See Powder 
Guns, the baraka of, i. 74, 233, 236; 
firing of, i. 120, 314, ii. 8, 73, 88, 
90, 93, 115, I18, 137, 226, 276, 283, 
295. 374 . 393 . 422, 527, see Powder 
play. Shooting, Target - practice ; 
various beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 283, 398, ii. 334, 337, 362, 363, 
366, 464; charms on, i. 432, 434, 
461; oaths sworn by, i. 501 
Gurdyal Singh, i. 437 
GAsfa, i. 324, ii. 409-413. See TaHnea 
Gdtba, ii. 410 

Guta, of a hedgehog, i. 403 sq. ; of 
the animal sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, ii. 62, 63, 123 sq. 

Guys, Henri, ii. 502, 509. 511 
Gwgl, i. 368, 397, 399 

Haberland, Carl, ii. 33 
^ajjSrat', i. 323, 346, 347, 350 
i^adljah, the name, and names derived 
from it, i. 140 sq., ii. 407 
.ffadmdnqt', i. 397 

Fladramaut, i. 371-373. 544, »• 276, 
491. 493 , 498-500 

fidfra dySlmAldi Dris, I- (Sefru), i. 60 
Hngfizu ii. 79, 161, 168 

Hahn, E., i. 257 
Hahn, J. G. von, ii. 504 
Hailstorms, ii. 279 

Hair, tied to a saintly object or 
deposited at a holy place, i. 68-70, 
85, 188, 189, 192, 201, 553-555, ii- 
410, 413, 438, 440, 441, 521 ; tufts 
or patches of, left on die head, i. 69, 
437 . 439 , 440, 524, ii- 9 , 99 . 382, 
393, 395, 409-416, 418, 420; means 
of promoting its growth or prevent¬ 
ing its falling out, i. 70, 113, 126, 
192, 201, ii. 78, 79, 108, 120, 186, 
191. 324, 331, 345 , 392, 413 J of the 
pubes, i. 126, 377, ii. 5, 219, 286, 
328; dishevelling of the, i. 126, 
262, 267, 268, 270, 396, 424; cut or 
torn as a mourning rite, i. 192, ii. 
438-441, 493 - 495 , 515, 519-521; 
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used in summoninpr jnun, i. 353; 
used in various practices, i. 361, 
S/’ 2 -S)' 4 . S 77 . ii. ' 94 . ' 95 . 332 . 409, 
410, 556; practices relating to, in 
putting ‘ar on people, i. 524; on 
the chest, ii. 14 j day unsuitable for 
combing the, ii. 44; dreaming of 
long flowing, ii. 49; rubbed with 
henna, ii. 108; sacrificial blood 
mixed with henna applied to the, 
ii. 123 ; charm causing a woman to 
lose her, ii. 373 ; pilgrims forbidden 
to cut or dress their, ii. 414. See 
Shaving 

Hair of animals, i. 250, 309, ii. 167, 

291. 303. 30s 

— of the feet of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120 

— of a goat sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, i. 357 

— of the head of the animal sacrificed 
at the Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 116, 
120; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii. 387, 388, 392 

i. 117, ii. 174-177 
l-mfskln, i. 201 

ifSjdb or i^ej^h, meaning of the term, 
i. 208 

Sijij, i. S 77 

Hajj Knflz, 1-, i. 287 

ifdjra l-bekkdya, I- (Bni ‘Aros), i. 71 

— de l-bdiya memsd^a, /- (Bni ‘Aros), 
i. 71 

— 4s l-maffidftn, I- (Bni ‘Aros), i. 
70 sg. 

— d muldi Mftdmmdd, I- (Andjra), i. 
69. SS 7 

■ffdl'a, i. 276 

Halters of animals, ii. 284 
Jffdlua or hdlwa, meaning of the term, 
i. 62 sq. 

Hamilton, James, i 355. 43 ^ ^ 9 - 
—, William J., i. 342 sq. 

Hamites, i. 15, 478, 550 
.ffdmma, I- (Andjra), i. 333 - 335 . 3^4 
—, of a saint, i. 351, 3^4 ^ 9 - 
Hammarstedt, N. £., ii. 253 
UAmmil Qaiyti, i. 393, 396, ii. 197 
.ffdmsa, amulet cdled, i. 448, ii. 99, 
418, 420 
Hamstya, ii. 87 

Ilanauer, J. E., ii. 175, 179, 317 
Hand or its fingers, the, a charm 
against the evil eye, i. 445,446,471; 
representations of them serving the 


same purpose, i. 448-450, 452-454, 
456, 458-460, 465, 469, 470, 472, 
475 

Handmills, i. 299, 304, 522-524, 532- 
535. 575, 598 sq., ii. 20, 60, 181, 
244-247, 280 

Hands, shaking of, i. 42, 541, ii. 4, 
136, 260 J kissing another person’s, 
i. 43, 136, 197, ii. 403 ; chapped, i. 
IT3, ii. 122; water in which a 
saint, shercef, or scribe has washed 
his, i. 197 ; prohibition of washing 
one’s, i. 332 sq., ii. 469, 540; held 
behind one’s back, i. 409, 435, 522, 
525. 554, 556, 606, ii. 34; oaths 
sworn by, i, 501; dapping one’s, i. 
522, ii. 138, 139, 226, 266, 425 ; tied 
up, i. 526, ii. 256, 264; stretched 
' out with the palms turned upwards, 

i. 551, see Ji'dl’/ia; kissing one’s 
own, i. 551, ii. 32, 36, 283, 461; 
joining of, as ‘aAd, i. 565-567; 
folding one’s, ii. 34; itching of the 
palms of the, ii. 35 ; the shoulder- 
blade of a sacrificed sheep not to be 
given into the fortune-teller’s, ii. 
128; expanded in a rile intended to 
produce sunshine, ii. 275 ; washing 
one’s, in connection with a burial, 

ii. 460, 499, 514, 543. See Fingers, 
Hand 

Hangnails, i. 280, ii. 352 
Uanffi sect, the, ii. 361 
Hanno, i. 91, 395 

Hanoteau, A., i. 514, 543, ii, 217, 397, 
431, 492, 504, 508 

ffanqdfira (JfantSqira), i. 362, 580. 
See Jugglers 

garija (la-gjfja), i, 393 sq. 

Hardie, Margaret M., i. 415, 431, 435, 
443 . 463 

Flares, i. 277, 368, 404, 409, 442 sq,, 
ii. 326, 327, 336, 365. 550 
ffdrgds, ii. 396 
ffarm. See ^orm 
l-Iarmol, i. Ill, 127, 242, 308, 316, 325, 

327, 329, 375 , 430, 431. ii. 59 , 9®, 
185, Z18, 228, 229, 232, 242, 243, 

328, 336, 381-383, 395 , 396, 399 , 
419, 421, 427, 428, 445, 526 

Hamack, A., i. 33, ii. 93 
Harranians, ii. 93, 94, 430 
Harris, W. B., i. 15, 37, 38, 296, 536, 
ii. 222 

Harrison, Miss J. E., i. 27 
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Hnrtlnnd, E. S., i. 31, 33, 569, ii. SiS) 
517. Si8, 520, 523, 537, 543 
Hartmann, Marlin, ii. 492 
Hasan, al-, and al-Husain, ii. 78, So, 
84, 405; the names, and names 
‘derived from them, ii. 406 
Hasnuna (Tangier), haunted spring at, 
i. 292 

Hasson Ali, Mts. Meer, i. 108, 226, 
259 . ii- 31S. 374 . 433. 510, 512 
^Si'em l-liikma, i. 264, 351, 352, 

“ 376 

— slimdntya sddstya, or two intersect¬ 
ing triangles, i. 465, 475 

— slimSniya i'mdniya, or two inter¬ 
secting squares, i. 455-457.459 

Hausa, i. 379, ii. 19, 44-46, 287, 352, 
355 . 514 

fdaui, meaning of the term, i. 54 sg. 
Hautboys, i. 174, ii. 91, too, 144, 145, 
419. 422 

fiawmlfa, meaning of the term, i. 56 
ffawat’im l-bagara, ii. 461 
Hawks, ii. 362 
HAwwa, i. 80, ii. 4 sg. 

Hay, J. H. Drummond, i. 48, ii. 18, 
322 , 321, 539 

Skit, illness called, i. 165 sg, 

Hdiya, i. i6g, 189, 315, 319, 320, 322. 
See Offerings 

Head, touching the, i. 185 ; uncover¬ 
ing the, ii. 256, 262, 267, 280, 281, 
298 ; covering the, ii. 387, 457, 543 

— foremost, boys born, ii. 400; a 
corpse carried, ii. 452, 455 

—, the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 311, ii. 120,121,130; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child is named, ii. 387-392,395 sg. 
Headache, i. 67, 75,107-110,156,157, 
190, 199-201, 293, 300, 553, 556. 
605 sg., ii. 123, 138, 169, 178, 181, 
183. 191, 291, 360, 414. SS7-SS9 
Heads of animals, i. 403, ii. 310, 314, 

318, 319. 322, 324. 326, 338. 352. 

353 . 364 -f?- 

Head-wrap of a woman, ii. 267 
Heart, affection of the, ii. 322, 359 
—, the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 120, 121, 129; of 
the animal sacrificed when a child 
is named, ii. 389, 392-394, 396 
Heartburn, i. 112 

Hearth-stones, i.'293, 294, 588, ii. 162- 
164, 168, 169, 277, 294, 311 


Hearts of animals, i. 58S, ii. 10, 16, 
302, 339 . 352, 364 

Hebrews, ancient, i. 25, 92, 93, 118, 
143. 375 . 395 . 413. 419. 489. 491. 
545. 549. 562, 563, 568 sg .; ii. 2, 
205, 253 . 380, 397 . 408. 430-432. 
491. 494 . 496, 503. 507 -f?- 
Hedgehogs, i. 277, 403, 435, ii. 27, 
323-325. 390. 422 
Hejttz, the, i. 474, 539, ii. 43a, 500 
Hell or hell-fire, i. 118, 139, 140, 142, 
260, 519, ii. 12, 28, 294, 397, 435, 
436, 438, 490, 525. 559 
Hemmcr, Ragnar, i. 415, 419, 431, 
433 sg. 

Hemp, ii. 400; Indian, see Kif 
Henna, i. 113, 126, 134, 137, 157, 199 . 
222, 251, 310, 311, 345. 4II, 443. 

449 . 504. 316, 539 . 540, 572 , 574, 

581, 582, 588, ii. 8, 20, 25, 77, 88, 
90, 92, 98, 99, 103, 107, 108, 116, 
117, 123, 124, 130, 172, 179, 283, 

285, 308, 319, 324. 326, 345, 372, 

373 , 383, 384, 389-391, 395, 396, 
400, 401, 418, 420, 422, 423, 425- 
428, 448, 471-473, 480, 481, 507, 
530 , 553 

Henry 1 ., King, i. 547 
Hons, i. 164, 267, 326, 327, 333, 337, 
344, 345. 360, 382, 576, 585, ii. 16, 
32, 76,19s, 275, 276. 309-311, 353 . 
379, 380, 386 
Herber, J., ii. 269 
H6rma, ii. 143 
Hermann, K. F., ii. 513, 515 
Hermits, i. 44, 45, 6z 
Hero saints. See Mujghidin 
Herodotus, i. 84, 91, 100, 122, 123, 
126, 514, 550 , ii. 57 , 272, 313, 415, 
430 

Hirrbell, ii. 88, 165 
jffert [ftori), meaning of the term, i. 
208 

— l-AndarUn, i. 214-216 

— l-jauS 3 n, i. 216 

— Mitrjgna {Matygnd}, i. 214-216, 
ii. 308 sg. 

— rabbgni, meaning of the term, 
i. 208 

— Ht&ni, meaning of the term, i. 208 
Hesiod, i. 545 

Jfffzb d-dSim, i. 183, ii. 449 

— i. 183, ii. 449 
— yastabUrtina, ii. 454 

HiOl, the, i. 404, ii. 445, 526; of 
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ii murdered perBon, ii. 550. See 
Lttbiai, Llji41 

Hiccup, i. 90, 112, 132, ii. 21 
Hidayakt i. 492, ii. 361, 362, 506 sq. 
Hildburgh, W. L., i. 439, 463, 468, 

470. 596 

I-Iilton-Simpson, M. W.,i. i6, in,377, 
389. 43I1 434-437. 439. 44i. 443. 
444. 446. 464. 577. 606. ii- 59. 288, 
312. 318. 324, 326. 338, 345, 554 
Hippocrates, i. 143 
Hirzel, Rudolf, i. 514 
J^jar 4 e l-‘drA}a, I- (Andjra), i. 78 
(plur. hokama), i. 359, 580 
Ukinia ‘Oqla, IS.-, i. 406 
Hlothhaere, king, i. 547 
Hmad8a, i. 177, 182-184, 203, 313, 
393. 502. ii- 409. 449 
Hmed, the name, i. 140, 218, 445, ii. 

407 

Hobley, C. W., i. 478 
Hockey, a kind of, ii. 271 
Hoes. i. 115, 502, 576, ii. 287, 459, 
460, 462, 543-545 
Holiness. Sec Baraka 
Hollis, A. C., i. 95, 120, 126, 478, ii. 
31. 32, 34, 40 

Holmberg, Eric, i. 418, 419, 468 
Homicide, compurgation in the case of, 
i. 510-514; accidental,i. 525,532,563 
Homicides. See Mandayers 
Homoeopathic magic or influences, i. 
20, 31,580-605; see also, «.^.,i, 120, 
121, 127, 202, 205, 213, 251, 426, 
488, 557 jy.,ii. 60, 61, 167,168,172, 
193, 2l6, 217, 246, 370-372, 394 , 
Chapters XII., XVI.-XVIII./of«)» 
Homosexual intercourse, i. 198, 272, 

483, 485, 486. 597 

Honey, i. 104, no, 169, 220, 222, 223, 
232, 234. 254, 283, 426, 503, 581, 
589, 602, ii. 3, 22, 49, 54, 163, 165, 

176, 193. 194, 294. J-ra, 322. 325, 

326, 331, 332, 340, 341, 354, 357, 
359 , 421, 434 , 435 , 462, 468, 469, 
525, 540 

Hoof-parings, of a mule, i. 576, ii. 

290; of a dead he-ass, ii. 322 
Hooker, J. D., i. 283 
Hoopoes, i. 105, no, 248, 311, 362, 
459 , 464, ii. 298, 338 eg. 

^orb, plur. lyrab, ii. 24, 25, 29 
korm or fiarm, meaning of die term, 
i. 56, 64; a place of refuge, i. 559 
Homs, of the animal sacrificed at the 


Great Feast, ii. 125, 126, 14a, 400; 
of certain animals, ii. 301, 349, 556 
Horseflesh, ii. 361 
Horseflies, ii. 359 sq. 

Horse-nails, i. 305, 435 
— -shoes, i. 217, 435, 462, 463, 573 
Horses, i. 96-99, 112, 137, 157, 172, 

173, 199. 227, 229, 230, 232, 233, 

239, 241, 242, 251, 253, 254, 256, 

267, 294, 300, 313, 324, 352, 404, 

421, 423, 435, 436, 440, 460, 463, 

464, 502, 512, 520, 523, 528, 529, 

534 , 540, 589 -f?., ii- 3 , i8. 20, 27, 
51, 88, 108, 181, 185, 188, Z03, 218, 
229, 245, 283-286, 287, 312, 314, 
315, 318, 323, 324, 346, 421, 550 
JSosea, ii. 503 
Hospitality, i. 537-550 
Host, Georg, i. 447, ii. 26, 286, 314, 
338, 346, 349 , 351. 355 . 417, 447 , 
463, 474 , 485 

^6(ba, i. 205, ii. 97, 114, 119, 254 
Houdas, O., ii. 408 
Houris, ii, 383, 559 sq. 

Hourst, E. A. L., i. 377, ii. 30 
House, the pole supporting the roof of 
a, i- 533 , 535 , 539 , ii- 108, 37® 
Houses, haunted, i. 296, 313, 322, 
3*7, 371-373: building of, i. 315- 
318, 322, 376, 437, 551, ii. 123; 
deserted, i. 357 ; taking refuge in, 
i- 5*1, 53* i sprinkled with water 
at 'dUira, ii. 70; fumigated at Mid¬ 
summer, ii. 183-185 
Howitt, A. W., i. 478 
la-, i. 394 
firira, ii. 95 
Hrisa, ii. 220 
Blswn, the. See ffdijrgn. 
ffteb, ii. 119, 126 
Hubert, H., i 28 

Hughes, T. P., i. 103, 117, 118, 133, 
* 39 , 142, 153, 159, * 35 , 366, 413, ii. 
2, 3 , 34 , 35 , 78, 96, 97 , 361, 397 , 
498, SOI- 504, 5Q7, 528, 529, 534 
Hujrah, i. 137 

Human sacrifice, threatened or real, i. 
5*9 

Hunting, i. 74, 213, 224, 233, 240, 

268, ii. 15, 17, 41-43, 45, 171, 308, 
3 * 6 , 3 * 7 , 361, 362, 364, 365-368 

Huntsmen, i. 74, 172, 180, 233, 252, 
283, 368, 409, 500, SOI, 522, ii. 133, 
* 56 , * 57 , 294, 3 * 6 ; 35 *. 36*, 364- 
369, 394 
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Hurgronjc, Snouck, i. 78, 186, 370, 
372 j 379 . 381, 400, 402, 41S. 432. 
ii. 431, 432, 492, 493. 49S, 497, 501. 
S02, S04, 507-509 

^usain, al-, and al-I^asan, ii. 78, 80, 
84, 405. Sre 5 [asan 
Husband, practice intended to bring 
back an absent, i. 121; the curse of 
a, i. 490; beaten with a broom, i. 
595 ; promoting the delivery of his 
wife, ii. 370. See Wife 
ffwlyfi or i. 54 sg., ii. 485 

Hyenas, i. 248, 249, 368, 464, ii. 298, 
316-319, 361. 530 

Hylton-Cavallius, fr. O., ii. 405, 516 

Iblis (Iblis, Yeblis). See Devil 
Ibn ‘AbbSa, i. 410 

— Batuta, i. 471 

— galdun, i. 7, 13, 122, 126 

— H2.nbal, ii. 397 

— ar-Raqiq, i. 6 

Ibrahim, the Prophet’s son, ii. 498 
Idilaun i'dnrtmin (Ait Wardin), i. 

77 

Idiots, i. 47-49, ii. 91 
‘Ifrit, i. 367, 387. See ‘Afrit* 

Ignis fafiius, i. 161,162, 270, 369 
I^er (sacred spring near Demnat), i. 
66, 230 

Illness, sent by God, i. 24a, 271, ii. 436; 
caused hyJnSn or j'tna, i. 271, 370; 
charms written to cause, i. 360 sg .; 
euphemistic terms for, ii. 29 sg.; 
taboos for persons suiTering from an, 
ii. 414. See Disease-transference 
Imdm, saint-shiincs having an, i. 
174 sg. 

Iman, or “ faith ”, i. 238 
Imiri, ii. 392 

Imi n T&la (spring among the Igd- 
miun), i. 291, 321, ii. 281 
Imi n Taqqandut (Hdba-)) i- 72 , no, 
191, 19s, 283-288, 364, 5S5 
Impotence, caused by jinn, i. 370; by 
I'gaf, i. 571 - 573 . «■ 322, SSS ^ 9 - 
See Marriage 

Imli^an, ii. 193. See Siyd^a 
Incest, i. 5, 407, ii. 315, 329 
India, i. 26, 428, 463, 469, 470, 474, 
476. ii. 71, 94, 95, 262, 279; 
Muhammadans of, i. 38, 108, 225, 
226, 259, ii. 42, 46, 71, 78, 315, 374, 
397 , 432, 490-492, 497 - 499 , Soi, 
502, 509-513, S.28, 535 ; Northern, i. 
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310, 418, 419, 430, 436-440, 452; 
Brahmins of, ii. 94 sg, 

India, ancient, i. 26, 421, 476, 491, 

546-548. ii. 514 

Indigestion, ii. 108, 122 
Ink, Moorish, used for the writing of 
charms, i. 108, 217, 258, 362; for 
the “ink-mirror”, i. 353-355 1 
made of the charred horns of animals 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 125 ; 
mixed with rain-water of the ntsdn, 
ii. 178 

-mirror, the, i. 353 - 356 , 378 

Inns, public, 204 

Intestines, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 124, 127 sg.; 
of certain animals, ii. 320, 325 
Inula viscasa, ii. 185 
Invisible, means of making one’s self, 
i. 207, 214, ii. 344 
Ionic capital, the, i. 461, 473 sg. 

Irby, L. H. L., ii. 341 
Irish beliefs, i. 477, 491 
Iron, i. 115, 305, 306, 311, 325, 374- 
376, 462, u. 59, i8i, 226, 385, 451, 
526; sulphate of, ii. 17, 27 
Irreligious persons, not struck byy»«!«, 
i. 242; have baneful eyes, i. 420 j 
dreams of, ii. 54 
Isaac, i. 412, ii. 151 
Ishmacl, i. 131, ii. 151, 431 
Isigonus, i. 477 
Isis, ii. 86, 253 
Isldn, ii. 8 
TsHh-dra, ii. 56 sq. 

Istisqd, al- (l-isfisga). See .^aldt 
al-isHsqa 

Italian charms, i. 439, 441, 442, 463, 

469,471 tq. 

— customs, ii. 157, 404, 405, 505 
Itch, i. 84, 200, 257, 482, ii. 23, 291, 

305 

Itchings, ii. 14, 35 sq. 

lutgn (iusdn), ii. 174, 301, 476 sg. 

Jabir Magrabi, i. 407 
Jackals, i. i6o, 218, 258,267, 368,464, 
576. 599 , ii- 27, 73 , 148, 319-331, 
333 , 461 

Jackson, J. G., i, 271, 382, 447, ii. 

316, 323. 346, 350, 353 , 355 
Jackson, J. W., i. 439 
Jacob, K. G., ii. 93 sg. 

Jacquot, L., i. 419, 436, 463, 470 
Jaffur Shurreef, ii. 42, 46, 71, 397, 
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432, 490-492, 497 - 499 , SOI, 502, 
509-SI 3 , 52 «, 535 

Jahn, 0 ., i. 415* 4 i 8 , 439 , 469. 47 i, 
476 

J$mif M WqBz4’i, i. 496 

— d-diem (Bni ‘A105), i. 205 

— Hmmwdlda, i. 496 

J&mdr, meaning of the term, i. 52, 63 

Jann ibn Jann, 1.369 

January, i. 245, ii. 159-162, 164, 209. 

See Kalends of January, New Year 
Japan, i. 596, ii. S 3 _ 

Jdlra, illness called, i. 166 
Jasmins, ii. 448 

Jastrow, Morris, ii. 94, 494-496, 499 , 

503, 507, 518, 529 

Jaundice, i. 324, 603, ii. 22-24, 191, 
192, 341 

Jaussen, A., i. 61, 122, 125, 225, 368, 
369, 371-374, 376. 399 , 418, 429,' 
432, 542, 562, ii. 4 < 5 . 17s, 269, 432, 
491-493, 495 . 498-500, soa, S04, 
509, 511, 513. S18, 521, 527, S 35 > 

552 

Jaw-bones, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, i. 217, 574, ii. 124, 
125, 130, 270; of various animals, 
i- 435 , 463, ii- 3 * 4 , 39 °, 419, 4*2 
Jaws of a dead person, bound up, ii. 
435 , 447, 490, 539 

Jbala, the country of the, i. 4; their 
disUke of the ‘Arab, i. 5 ; dwellings, 
i. 7; tribes, i. 8 

Jbel 1 -g^ar (Dukkfila), i. 45, 62, 80 
Jdidu, i. 431, ii. 419 sq. 

Jean, C., ii. 500. 502, 508, 550 
JidwSl {jidvoel, jfdwtl), i. 129, 144- 
146, 211, 215, 217, Z18, 315, 328, 
3 SS, 360, 573 , ii. 5 S 6 
Jftt, charm colled, i. 213 
Jfnn znijpnntya, the terms, i, 262 

— saints or kings, i. 49, 73, 78, 93, 
228, 283, 284, 293. 343 - 345 , 347 , 
351, 364, 367, 381, 389, 391 

Jerks, spasmodic, ii. 14, 35 
Jerusalem, i. 13S 
Jevons, F. B., i, 569 
Jewish cemeteries, i. 253, ii. 539 

— customs and beliefs, i. 223, 375, 
430, 433 , 449 , 453 , 462, 4 bS, 47 ^, «• 

371. 430-432, 496, 529 

— influence, i. 382 sq. 

—/»«», i. 264, 275, 296, 324, 360 

— shrines, visited by Muhammadans, 
i. 72, 195 sq. 


Jews, as guests, i, 46 ; visiting certain 
Moorish shrines, i. 72, 195; money 
given by, i. 94 j spat upon, i. 94; 
prohibited from entering Moorish 
shrines, i. 195 sq. ; writing a charm 
called Pebrld, i. 208, 210; contact 
with, polluting, i. 229 sq,, ii. 4, 
228; making vegetables grow, i. 
260 sq., ii. 252; Curses of, i. 491 • 
oaths made to, i, 493 ; clientage of, 
i- 535 j euphemistic term for, ii. 
26; dreaming of, ii. 54; asked to 
pray for rain, ii. 252, 255; the 
urine of, ii. 301, 555; custom 
observed by Muhammadans in 
connection with funerals of, ii. 497 ; 
inappropriate for Muhammadans to 
walk over the graves of, ii. 539; not 
allowed to visit a Muhammadan 
cemetery, ii. 539; represented in 
masquerades, see Masquerades. See 
Hebrews 

Jhering, R. von, i. 545 

Jibril, i. 50. See Sidna Jfbrtl 

Jil&la, i. 177, 182-184, 349, ii. 449 

Jilftli r-R6gi, i. 352 

Jinn (Jdnn), the eastern, i. 79, 366-390', 
snakes regarded as, i. 368, 383 sq., 
ii. 351 sq. ; protection against, i. 
374-376, ii. 378, 518, 530 , 532, 560: 
western influence upon the cult of 
the, i. 378 sq.', enchantment prac¬ 
tised by the aid of, i. 579 

JnSn, Chapter IV. i. 262-301 : their 
nature and doings; Chapter V. i. 
302-351 : prophylactic measures 
against, and remedies for troubles 
caused by; Chapter V. 1 . 351-365: 
in the service of men and saints; 
Chapter VI. i. 366-390 : the origin 
of beliefs and practices relating to 
the; Chapter VII. i. 391 - 413 : 
individual spirits generally included 
among the; i. 26, 66, 7z, 73, 78, 
85-88, 93 , 94 , 97 , 103, 105, 107, 
irz, 114, ns, irS, 130, 132, 138, 
l6z, 167, 188, 200, 204-209, 211, 
212, 215, 2I8, 220, 222-224, 227, 
228, 231, 235, 237, 242, 243. 254, 
428, 435 , 438, 441, 442, 464, 481, 
497, 503, 504. 551, 555 , 559 , 57°, 
571, 580, 602-605, ii- 4 - 7 , 9 , II, 16, 
18, 23, 29, 32, 33, 42, 44, 60, 65, 66, 
69, 74 , 8s, 90, 98, 107, ns, 117, 
118, 120, 122, 131, 163, 164, 168, 
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197, 217. 227 i 238 . 232-236, 238, 
239, 241-247, 249, 262, 280, 281, 
297. 302, 305, 309, 310, 319, 32s, 
326, 328, 337-340, 342, 344 , 348- 
350, 369, 373 . 374 , 378-383, 38s- 
390. 393 - 395 . 399 . 426, 43 ^. 444 . 
45 °, 4 SI, S18, S19, 525. 526, 530, 
538. S 4 S. S 47 . S 50 . 558: Muham¬ 
madan, i. 73, all, 212, 215, 220, 
228, 264, 267, 275, 284-289, 292, 
296, 300, 301, 306. 313. 31s, 352. 
360, 361, 364, 389, SSS sg., cf. i. 367; 
Christian, i. 228, 264, 275, cf. i. 367; 
Jewish, i. 228, 264, 275, 280, 296, 
324, 360; pagan, i. 228, 264; the 
language of &c, i. 264, 285, 329, 
334, ii. 553 ; saints or kings of the, 
ist Jtnn saints or kings 
Job, ii. 397 
Joel, i. S 4 S 

Johnston, R. L. N., i. 179, 286, 604 
Joints, pain in the, i. 165 
Joseph, i. 142, ii, 240, 491 
Josephus, Flavius, ii. 431 
Joshua, i. 568 

Journey, starting on a, i. 89, 95, 206, 
207, 223-225, 278, 410, 597 sg., ii. 
2, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, 13, 1S-17, 28, 
30-32, 41-43, 45, 171, 3*1-323, 3 * 7 , 
333 , 33 fi, 3 S 3 > means of securing 
a speedy or safe return from a, i. 89, 
121, 173, 206, 210, 213, 594, 596, 
«■ 59 

Judge, the place where sentences are 
pronounced by the, i. 204, 238, ii. 12 
Judges, i. 489 

Jugglers, i. 362, 580, ii. 23, 340 
July, ii. 159, 160, 206 
June, ii. 159, 160,182, 224. See Mid¬ 
summer 
Junipers, i. 81 

Jupiter, Terminalis, i. 24; a protector 
of guests, i. 545 sq. 

Jhrf li-ffar, j- (rock on the Atlantic 
shore), i. 266, 2S9 
Juvenalis, D. J., i. 100 
^Jwim'a Ddr TwilSS (Andjra), i. 402 

KababTsh, i. 471, ii. 41, 42, 401, 406, 
41S, 491, 499 , 500 , So^i ^ 7 - 
Ka'hah, the, i. 38, 78, 137, 138, 151, 

ii. 465 

K&fdyil ‘ain Laud, /- (Garblya), i. 289 

— l-ihhdi (§Sfru), i. 72 

Kdfer mujilled (h^fer mdjellid),i. 509 


Kajfdya, or the 19th chapter of the 
Koran, i. 411 
Kttlendae femineae, ii. 157 
Kalends of January, the Roman feast 
of the, ii. 153-156, 158, 173 
Kalimah, or creed, the, i. 63, 92, 106, 
108, 134, 207, 20S, a. 124, 2*6, 435, 
445 , 446, 450. 456, 490, 509. 5 * 5 . 
528, 556 

Kalund, Kr., ii. 516 
Kamilaroi (New South Wales), i. 478 
Kampffmeyer, G., ii. 182 
Karma Mdrsifa (Dukkala), i. 77 ' 
Kasteren, J. P. van, i. 438 
Kaustinen, J., i. 468 
Kazarow, G., ii. 154 
Keil, C. F., ii. 494 

Kerchiefs, i. 445, 520, 567, 594, ii. 98, 
99, 126, 343 , 371. 395 , 4 ”, 421, 
426, 439 , 488 
Kerzaziinn, i. 182, 185 sg. 

Kiskgs (hlsias), i. 403, 553, ii. iSo 
Kessler, K., ii. 93 sg. 

Kctt®aniyin, i. 182 sg. 

Keys, i. 589, 599 sg., ii 29 
Kicking, ceremonial, i. 588 
Kidnapping a woman, i. 274, 534 
Kidneys, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 62; of animals, ii. 
30*, 363 J"?. 

Kids, i. 202, ii. 175, 176, 300, 30a, 
343 

h^if, or Indian hemp used for smoking, 
1.212,238,0.323. Jee Smoking 
Killed, a person who h^s been, the 
place of his death, i. 261, 277, 326, 
404, 50s, ii. 548-550, 558 eg.; the 
grave of, i. 326, ii. 548-550, 558 sg.; 
the corpse of, ii. 10 ; mourning for, 
ii- 441, 470, 472; martyrdom of, 
ii. 559 sg. 

Kings, holiness of ancient Berber, i. 
39; a parasol carried over the 
Assyrian and Persian, i. 257 
Kirdha {Jkardha, iorh), i. 212, ii. 345 
Kissing, i. 43, 63, 71, 74 . 93 , 96 , 136, 
16S, 169, 187, 197, 240, 284, 285, 
351, 522, 5 * 5 , 541, 551, 552, 554 , 
ii. 32, 36, 65, 96. 114, 126, 283, 345, 
34 «, 377 ,388,403,425,435,442,461, 
491. 515, 521 , 558 
Klein, F. A., ii. 380, 385 
Klunzinger, C. B., i. 367, 368, 370, 
371, 374, 378, 379 , 387, 388, 415, 
418, 423, 424, 426, 444, ii. 315, 318, 
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377 . 380. 385, 390, 432. 433 . 493 . 
498. 508, SI I 

Knife, charms written on the blade of 
a, i. 210, 217; bread not to be cut 
with a, i. 252; the. used for 
slaughtering the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 119, 122; the, 
used for cutting the navel-string of 
a new-born child, ii. 373, 382. See 
Clasp-knives, Daggers or knives 
Knots, i. 26, 27, 73, 88, 91, 112, 113, 
189, 408, 44s. SS 4 -SS 6 . S6z. S72. 
576, 583, ii. 62, 233 
Koran, the, the baraka of, i. 33, 45, 
46. 139, 238 sg., ii. 3 ; recitations of 
or from, i. 45, 62, 92, 96, 112, 113, 

118, 121, 123-125, 128, 139, 155, 
156, r68, 171, 174, 175, 180, 183, 
184, 189, 192, 206-208, 214, 227, 
231, 256, 268, 288, 300, 311, 312, 
316-318, 327, 350. 353, 355, 359. 
360. 37 S. 394 . 407. 410. 444 . 487, 
488, 526, 531. SS 7 . 567. 601. ii- II. 
12,20,80,95,97, 233. zSa, 256,257, 
259, 261, 263, 273, 348, 414, 429, 
434 . 449 - 4 SI. 453 . 4 S 4 . 4S8. 461. 
466, 468, 474-482, 484, 486-490, 
501, 502, 509, 510, 525, 526, 528, 
S29. SSSi quoted, i. 72, 91, 9a, 
102-104, 114. 116. 119. 126, 135, 
138, 142, 153, 186, 238, 369, 373, 
374 . 382. 387. 407. 412. 413. 476, 
542. S 79 . ii- 34 . 46 . 74 . 9 =. 93 . 9 ®, 
176. 313. 362, 46s. S 34 . S 42 . S60J 
charms containing words of, i. 129, 
130. HS. 146. 208-216, 218, 275, 
31S. 327-329. 3 S 4 . 3 SS. 361, 406, 
444, 445, 464, 465, 474 . 572, ii. 125, 
179, 260, 261. 302, 318, 319, 327, 
328, 344, 556] sent down to the 
Prophet, i. 133, ii. 96; a copy of, 
used as a charm, i. 312, ii. 399; a 
jfHn connected with every verse of, 
i- 354; defiled by would-be jugglers, 
i. 362 j swearing on, i. 493, 512 sg .; 
covenanting performed over, i. 566 

Koidofan, i. 93, 400, 420, 543, ii 315, 
416,432, 493 
Koreish, ii. 93 
Kr&ma, i. 349 
— /o‘r l-Jedddn, ii. 224 
Krauss, F. S., i. 547 
Krcmer, Alfred von, i 39, 75, 78, 115, 

119, 126, 133, 257, 366-368, 370, 
371, 374 . 375 , 383, 399-401, 408, 


413, 421, 427, 431, 439, 445, 473, 
542 . 544 sg., ii. 3, 55 , 57, 493 
Kristensen, F 2 . T., ii, 515 
Kunz, G. F., i. 439, 441 
Kunze, Friedrich, i. 596 
Kumai (Gippsland), i, 478 
KdsksA. See SiksA 

— 1 -mldsmin, ii. 475 
Kutubiya, the (Marraksh), i. 396 

Lactantius, L. C. F., i. 40 
Ladles or spoons, i. 251, 332, 598, ii. 
59, 223, 258, 259, 265-271, 273, 319, 
379 

I^d, ii. 458, 459, 461, 485, 488, 489, 
529, 544 

Lubiftl or Hji&l, i. 404, ii. 444, 443, 
526, 527, 549 

L'din sshon (Ait Warain), i. 85 

— (Z'flfn) Uglu (Aglu), i. 87 
Lake, a holy, i. 66 

— Tritonis, 1 . 91, ii. 272 

Ldlltt, the use of the term, i. 36, 47, 
ii 403 

L 411 a ‘AiSa, i. 293 

— ‘AwiS, i, 154 sg. 

— ‘Aziza B^hii (Isksdwan), i. 194 

— par I-lj^ra. Sea par l-lidmra. 

— Fatna UmmU (Dukkala), i 166 

— Griba (Fez), i. 46 

— Pdjja (Ait Brdyim), i. 82 

— (L^li) jtJsna (Qdlua), i. 59 

— u-djlma', i. 50 

— Jama' z-Zarqa (Mequinez), i. 496 

— Jebrln, i 50 

— Jmila, i 293, 364 

— 'IJwim'a Par TwilaS, i. 402 

— M 4 nni, i. 99, 101, 502 

— Mira, i. 293, 310, 344, 350 

— Mira l-'Arbiya, i. 283 

— (L^lla) n-Na^la (Dukkala), i. 50 

— Nfisa (§Sfru), i. 60 

— Rabe'a, i. 183 

— R^ma u Mfisa (Ha^a), i. 69 

— Rihma Yusf (Masst), i. 44, 255, 
554 J?- 

— R^tma (Dukkala), i. 50 

— RqSya bent“ B 61 l-JJamar (Safru), 
i 8s 

— Rqiya, i. 293, 332 

— S-S^fia (Tangier), i. 165 

— T“abakiyut® (Demnat), i. 66, 339 

— Ta'blillat (Aglu), i 69 

— TdkSrkust (Ait Wauzgit), i. 64, 86, 
19s, 229, ii. 264 
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L 411 §. Tamjlfljt (Unzatt)) i- 8l 
n- 57 

— Taqqindut (Salja). See Imi n 
Taqqandul 

— Tigmdnimas (i^alja), i. 498 

— Tigndgi (^dtia), i. 59 

— T“ugl^air (Demnat), i. 81 

— z-Zahhlia (Andjia), i. 68 
Uma or lamina, i. 175, 341, 349 
La MartiniJre, H. M. P. de, i. 15 
Lambs, i. 32 Z, 589, 590 sq., ii. 176, 

181, 207, 284, agg-soi, 343, 508 
Lameness, i. 231, 273, 497, 300 
Lamps, i. 203, 238, 283, 300, 304, 303, 
338, 359 , 453 , 465, 504. 508, 394 , 
ii- * 4 . 33 , 4 SI, Sio 

Landtman, Gunnar, i. 431, 433, ii. 233 
Lane, E. W., i. 39, 43, 47, 48, 104, 
108, 109, 113, 114, 118, 119, 13s, 

J39, 141, 153, 168, 169, 174, 17s. 

225, 356. 366, 367, 369, 371, 37s, 

374-376, 378, 387. 399, 413, 418, 
422, 426, 428-432, 444, 342, 379, ii. 
6, 41, 42, 44-46, 61, 78, 90, 97, 203, 
304, 361, 362, 378, 380, 382, 390, 

397 , 398, 408, 414, 413, 43 *. 491. 

493 - 497 , SOI, 303, 304, 308, Sii, 
512, 328, 533, 336, 331 
Lane-Foole, Stanley, ii. 6, 428 
Language, spoken in Morocco, i. pp. 
ix-xi, 1-4, ii. 161, 163, 203; of the 
angels, i, 45; of the jnun, i. 264, 
283, 329, 3 S 4 , «• 553 
Laoust, Emile, i. 4,92, loi, 403, ii. 40, 
41, 43 , 44 , 64, 65, 69. 71, 73 , 79 , 

83-85, 131, 146-148, 151-153, 156. 

159, 161, 162, 163, 166, i68, 171, 
186, 187, 199, 201, 202, 208, 209, 
222, 224, 223, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
242, 247-249, 238, 267, 269-271, 
273-278, 293, 311, 371. 481 
Ldqwa, or distortion of the face, i. 

165 

Larches, i. 77 _ - 

Larders, i. 232 

L'arf, ii. 411. See ‘Or/ 

Larks. See Crested larks 
Larvae, ii. 124 

Ldrya^, i, 66, 86, 110, 263, 285, 
287 sq. See Rydli, li~ {id-) 

Larynx. See Throat 
Lasch, Richard, i. 115, 314 
L&'lSr. See ‘Sor, Id- (/a-) 

Lassy, Ivur, i. 143, ii. 71, 72, 80. 206 
Last, the, portion of food in a dish, i. 
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106, 197, 541 ! sheaf, i. 106, 232, 
ii. 223-227, 233 
Lather of a horse, ii. 286, 355 
Laughing, i. 244, 356 sq., ii, 33, 384, 
5*7 

Laurels, i. 108, 257, 441, ii. 166 
Lavandula stoechas. See SendgAra 
Lavender, i. no, 248 
Lawrence, R. M., i. 141, 143, 225, 
463, ii. 35 

Lawson, J. C., i. 431, 433, 468, 471 
Layard, A. H., i. 257, 490, 344 
LbSh, h. 403 sq. 

Lea, H. C., i. 514 

Lead, euphemistic name for, ii. 28 

Leaning one's head against one’s hand, 

i. 603 

Leared, Arthur, ii. 318, 346 sq. 
Leave-taking, ii. 296 sq. 

Leaving a room, shrine, or mosque, i. 
206 

— something behind, ii. 32 
Lebanon, i. 367, 413, 418, 419, 439 , 

440, 443 , 463, 471, 473 , ii- 33 
Lees, G. Robinson, i. 48, 73, 192, 208, 
*10, 367, 369, 371, 374 , 376, 415, 
4X8, 419, 4 * 9 , 43 *, 440, 44 *, 47 °, 
342, 344, 345. 549 , “• * 53 , 380, 397 , 
43 *, 493 - 495 , So*, 55 1 
Lef6bure, E., i. 336 
Left car, the, i. 93, 306, 398 

— eye, the, i. 357 

— foot, the, i. 372, ii. 3S2 sq. 

— hand, the, rites performed with, i. 
88, iiz, 341, 357, 359 , 434 , 458 . 
S09. 555 , 599 , ii- i 4 , IS, * 37 , 445 \ 
eating with, i. 272 ; rings worn on 
fingers of, i, 306, 352, 441 

-handed persons, i. 95, 112, ii. 14, 

108 

— side, the, i. 306, ii. 14, 33, 36, 33 

— slipper, the, i. 397 

Legs, eating with outstretched, i. 603; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child is named, ii. 394 sq. ; of the 
animal sacrificed at the Great Feast, 

ii. 395 

Lih^tt, meaning of the term, i. 329 sq. 
Leist, B. W., i. 543 sq. 

Lemon trees and lemons, ii. 23, 183 
Lempii^re, William, ii. 339 
Lending wives to guests, i. 538 sq, 
Lennep. See Van-Lennep 
Lentils, ii. 166, 208 sq. 

Lentisks, i. iii, 323, ii. 183, 422 
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Leo Africanus, i. 6, 13, 14, 39, 44, 45, 
III, 131, 132, 355, 5^9, 601, ii. 156, 
173.184,350,378,417.436. 474 ,48s 
Leopards, i. 463, ii. 316 
Lepers and leprosy, i. 87,484,486,497, 
499 , ii- 44 

Lerchundi, Jos 4 , i. 117 
Lesser Bear, the, i. 143 
Letourneux, A., i. 514, 543, ii. 217, 
397 , 431, 49a, S04, S08 
Letters of the Arabic alphabet, 
numerical values given to the, i. 
144; written without vowel signs, i. 
217; without diacritical points, i. 
217, 328, ii. 260 jy.; charms written 
with disjointed, i. 217, ii. 260 srf. 
Leucoma, i. 130, ii. 18, 191, 294, 332 
Ldvi-Provenjal, Evariste, i. r6o, ii. 

164, 168, 173, 180, 183, 192, 194 
Levirate, i. 535 
Levites, ii. 253 
Leviticus, ii. 253 
LgOl, i. 398 
LiAli, the, ii. r6o 

Liars, patron saint of the, i. 181; in a 
rite intended to raise the wind, ii, 
231, 232, 280 
Liher aggregationis, i. 30 
Libidinousness, charms against, i. 212 
Libyan Desert, the, i. 48, 191, 192, 
543, ii. 380, 431, 492, 493 , Soa, So 7 , 

S14 

Libyans, i. 14, 78, 91, 100, 120, 122, 
lafi, 451 , 452 , 514, 563, »■ 204, 
269, 272, 313, 430 

Lice, i. 105, 112, 238, 239, 258, 443, 
ii. so, 68, 171, 191, 360 sg. 

Liddell, H. G., i. 27 
Light, strange phenomena of, i, 124, 
l6l, 162, 270, 369, ii. 548 ; striking 
a, i. 295 ; extinguishing a, i. 295, 
312, ii. 29 ; a protection against 
jnin, i. 300,302, 305, ii. 66,385,436, 
445 , 451, 52b, cf- “-.515 5 moths 

fluttering about a, ii. 359 
Lighting a candle or lamp, i. 295, ii. 33 
Lightning, i. 118, 289 

'aSAra, Chapter XIII. ii. 58-86 
passim 

— l-qadr, i. 133, 228, 301-303. 308, 
314, 495 , ii. 96-98, 228, 535 

— Mddla, ii. 65 

— l-^apdopdya, ii. 464 

— l-wgpdpnlyaf dSr l-miyiP, ii. 470 
Lintels, i. 315, 317 sq., ii. 122 


Lions, i. 368,463, ii. 50, 313, 316, 318 
Liorcl, Jules, ii. 504, 508 
Lip, persons having a sore under, ii. 13 
Lips, itching of the, ii. 36; smeared 
with cow-dung, ii. 102. ^ee Walnut 
root or bark 
Lissauet, A., i. 15 sq. 

Little Feast, the, i. 50, 133, 175, 254, 
374, 494 “S; »• 102-105, 131, 142, 
146, 147, 406, 420, 483 
Liver, the, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, i. 234 sq., ii. 63, 
no, 120, 121, 129; of the animal 
sacrificed when a child is named, 

ii- 389-394 

— complaints, i. 201 sq. 

Livers of animals, i. 316, ii. 288, 292, 
298, 301, 302, 310, 313, 31S-320, 

325, 327, 332 

Livius, Titus, i. 545 
Lizardi, i. 368, ii. 347 
LmUMt, or the feast of a saint, i. 175 
Ldbel, D. Th., ii. 45 
Locked doors, opening of, i. 207 
Locusts, i. 93, ii. 9, 358, 359 , 362 
Loir, A., ii. 431, 43 *, 491 , 494, 531 
Looking behind, i. 27a, 283, 331, 333, 
336, 340, 341, 419, ii- SSS 

-glasses, i. 214, 27s, 370, 445, ii. 

274, 278, 334 , 381 sq. 

Losing a thing, i. 370, 408, 411, 60S 
Lotus trees, i. 76, 553, ii. 378, 461 

— -motives, supposed, i. 469, 474 
Love, means of exciting a person’s, i. 

126, 127,129, 212, 213, 361, 577 sq., 
ii- 327, 339 sq. ; of putting a stop 
to or preventing, i. 574 sq., ii, 321, 
555 

Lucanus, M. A., ii. 354 

Lucian of Samosata, ii, 503, 515, 517 

Lumbago, i. 370 

Lumps on the face and body, ii. 363 
Lunatics, i. 47-49, 370, 389, ii. 272, 
273,' 330. See Madness 
Lungs, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, ii. 62, 120 sq.; of 
hares, ii. 327; of the animal 
sacrificed when a child is named, 
ii. 392, 394, 396 
Lupercslia, ii. 154 sq. 

Luschan, Felix von, i. 474 

L-mSIfa, i. 448 

LySzamlyin, i, 157 

Lydus, Joannes, ii. 155 

Lying, bad fdl, ii. 13 ; an infringe- 
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mcnl of the fast of Eaina4an, ii, 92 ; 
in a rite intended to raise the wind, 
ii. 231, 232, 280. See Liars 
Lyon, G. F., i. 430, 470, ii. 306 

Md’dmmrin, families of, i. 41 
MacCulloch, J. A., i. 469 sg., ii. 352 
Macedonia, i. 415, 431. 435 ) 443 ) 4^3 
Maciver. See Randall-Maciver 
Madagan, R. C., i. 418, 425, 433, 477 
Macrobius, i. 122 

Madness, i. 173, 231, 271, 336, 361, 
37O) 3 ^ 4 ) 389. 39a, 393 ) 398, 40S) 
481, S16, 561, ii. 318, 331, 367, S 5 S- 
See Lunatics 

“ Magic ”, meaning of the term, i. 
17-34 ) " natur^ ”, i. 20, 30; 

" 33 rmpathelic ", i. 20: “ homoeo¬ 
pathic ” or “ imitative ”, i. 20, 31; 
“ contagious ”, i. 20 
Magic, the relationship between re¬ 
ligion and, i. 17-34; mediajval 
conceptions of, i. 19, 20, 29 sg.; 
strangers versed in, i. 539 

— causation and prognostication, the 
relation between, ii. 1-3, 129 

Magicians, i. 359, 362-364, 378 sg. 
Mahdbba \m^dbbd), i. 212, 213, 361, 
577 J?- 

Mahadeva Sastriar, K. N., i. 436 
Maile', i. 276 

MSh^Sb, 1. 495, ii. 97, iia sg. 

Ma^een, /-, i. 357 

Maize, i. 134, 339, ii. 42, 173, 192, 
193, 196, 2op, 212, asi 
Malaria, i. 79, 84,165. See Fever 
Malay Archipelago, natives of the, i. 
478, SH) ii. 275 ) 499 ) 537 

— Peninsula, Muhammadans of the, 

i. ns, 418, ii. 491, 499, S09 
Msdik, ii. 361 

MalikI sect, the, i. 8, ii. 361 
Malinowski, B., i. 21 
Mallets, ii. 231, 282 
Mallows, ii. 288 
Malta, ii. 505 

Maltzan, Heinrich von, i. 48, ii. 432 
Mamuiius Vetuiius, ii. 155 
MSndtsil (sing, meneld), names of the, 

ii. IS9 sg. 

Mandolines, ii. 81 
Manichaeans, ii. 93 sg. 

Mannhardt, Wilhelm, ii. 155,199,201- 

203, 252 

Manslayers, 1 . 237, 261, 276, 277, 326, 


488, S2S, 526,530-532, 579 ) ii. 10-12, 
118, 119, 180, i8t, 304, 404 
M&nfa, ii. 223, 224, 268 
Manu, The Laws of, i. 546-548 
Maori, i. 478 

Maqam (mgSm), meaning of the term, 
i. 60 sg. 

Ma.ql;a‘, 1 - (cave outside Fez), i. 73, 
283-285, 338, 358 
Md'raj, ii. 89 
Marpais, Georges, i. 6, 12 
Marjais, W., i. 186, 240, 504, 550, ii. 

3, 26, III, 161, 182, 209, 330, 408 
March, i. 176, ii. 93, 94,147,155, 157, 
159, 160, 162, 164, 174, 175, 177, 
300 

“ Mare of the graveyards, the ”, i. 
40s sg. 

Marell, R. R., i. 27, 29 
MSrfAda dy&lt s-siyid, meaning of 
the term, i. 174 
Margoliouth, D. S., ii. 432 sq. 
Marindin, G. E., i. 583, ii. 154, 515 
Marjoram, ii. 383 
Mdrka' {mdrka^), i. 61, ii. 161 
Market-places and markets, i. 197, 
229, 243, 265, 268-270, 277, 279, 
298, 305 ) 312, 323 ) 333 - 335 ) 343 , 
354 , 357 , 364. 403, 426, 434 ) 438 . 
497 , S03, 515, 525, 526, 533, 536. 
537, 565 sg., ii. 12, 17, 32,190, 285, 
292, 482 

Marmol Caravajal, Luys del, i. 6 
Marno, Ernst, i. 208, zio 
Maronites, i. 91, ii. 505 
Marquardl, J., i. 583, ii. 155, 157, 513 
Marriage, a good thing and a religious 
duty, i. 46,47,407, ii. 9,538; means 
of bringing about a, i. 66, 79, 81, 
89, 164, 204, 205, 294, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 434 , 533 - 535 , 55 o, 600, ii. 
67. 194, 195. 338. 379 , 557 ; days 
for contracting or celebrating a, i. 79, 
133, 225, ii. 40, 41, 43 sg.! between 
cousins, i. 164 ; means of preventing 
the consummation of a, i. 204, 368, 
572-574, ii. 125, 556; practices 
supposed to prevent the conclusion 
of a, i. 220, 574, 575, 580, 595, ii. 
194 ) 220, 243, 343 , 402, 544 , 552 . 
555 sg.; days unsuitable for 
edebrating a, i. 255, ii. 42, 46; 
between a man and a jqnniya, i. 
266, 267, 366, 384; means of 
facilitating the consummation of a. 
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j- S 73 . 581-583. K- 22. 311. 324. 557 : 
prevented by bad/ 4 r/, ii. 31; pro¬ 
hibited to widows for a certain 
period, ii. 473, 507. See Bride¬ 
grooms, Brides, Weddings 
Married only once, persons who have, 
i- 330. 357. 584. 588. ii. lai 
Marrow-bones, ii. 364 
Marsi, ii. 354 
MdrsiSn, i. 48, ii. 444 
Martha, Jules, i. 468, 471 
Martyrdom, variou.s kinds of, ii, 559 sg. 
MSrydli {meryS^), i. 276 
Masai (East Africa), i. 478, 550 
M&.sbaiiiym, i. 157, 240 
Maspero, G., i. 100 
Masquerades, North African, i. no, ii. 
80-S6. 133-158, i6r, 172 sg. See 
Carnivals 

Masquerading, rain-making by, ii. 

258, 261, 262, 265, 271 
Masqueray, E., ii. 161, 168 
Masst, the saints of, i. 190 
Mastic, i. ill, 309, 310, 338, 346, ii. 

383 

Masubori (Hausaland), i. 379 
M&ta, i. 231 sg., ii. 221-224 
Matches, i. 94, 602 sg., ii. 487 
Mathuisieubc, H. M. de, ii, 263 

or m 3 (mdra. See Granaries 
Matrilineal descent, i. 216 
Matronalia, ii, 157 

Mats, of saints, i. 64, 558; used in 
‘or-making, i. 523 sg.; in witch¬ 
craft, j. 575, 578 sg.; brought from 
a mosque in the case of a death, ii. 

468, 469. 540 
Matthews, A. N., ii. 408 
Mattresses, i-^02 sg., ii. 436, 468, 540 
Mauchamp, Emile, ii. 372 
Mauretania, i. 39, 40, 84, 122, 123, 
SU 

Mauss, Marcel, i. 28 

May, i. 595 . “• i 47 . i 59 .160, 177, 180, 

221, 224, See Miii 1 -Qr 4 
Meakin, Budgett, i. 13, 14, 37, 38, 

45, 48, 66, 396, 538, ii. 91, 153,190, 

222, 223, 330, 346, 356, 417, 456, 

478 

Meal, a common, covenanting by 
means of, i. 525, S40, 567-569; 
oaths sworn by food partaken of at, 
i. 568 

Meals, remains of, i. 42; at New 
Year’s tide, i. 132, 133, 592, ii. 


162-168; supposed to increase the 
supply of food, i. 202, 591 sg,, see 
infra ; connected with the first 
churning of the year, i. 245-247 ; 
with the sewing of tents, i. 591 sg. ; 
at Midsummer, i, 592, ii. 192-194; 
connected with ploughing, i. 592, 
ii. 210-217, 220; at ‘Sidra, ii. 6l- 
64 ; at the mdlSd, ii. 88; at the 
Great Feast, ii. 115, 137 ; on the 
threshing-floor, ii. 193,228,234-237, 
241; connected with reaping, ii. 
224 sg. ; with a death, ii. 248, 438, 
450. 453 . 454 . 462. 466-468, 470, 
475 - 479 . 482, 484. 502, 503, 508- 
510. 513, 515, 516, 533, 534, 536, 
546 j after the sowing of maize or 
durra, ii. 251; connected with the 
sowing of beans, ii. 251 ; with rain¬ 
making, ii. 257, 259, 260, 263, 266, 
267, 273 ; with the birth of a male 
foal or a calf, ii. 283, 292, 343 ; 
with the buying of animals, ii. 284 
sg. ; with the slaughter of an ox or 
a cow, ii. 293 J with the shearing of 
sheep, ii. 300 sg. j of huntsmen, ii. 
365-367 J connected with target- 
practice, ii. 369; with childbirth, 
ii. 376 sg. j with the naming of a 
chEd, ii. 387-396 i with the first 
shaving of a child, ii. 408,410; with 
circumcision, ii. 419, 421-424, 426- 
429; with funersJs arranged in 
advance, ii. 486-488; part^en of 
in mosques, see Mosques; at 
saint-shrines, see Saint-shrines 

Measles, i. 271 

Measures of (dead) bodies, ii. 460,488, 

532. 546 

Meat, polluting, i. 239; haunted, i. 

273.. 277-279. 303-305. 312, 324; 

offering of, i. 279, 426; oaths sworn 
hy, i. 503 ; affected by contact with 
manslayers, ii. 10-12; dreaming 
of, ii. 47, 51; obligatory to eat, ii. 
96 sg.; children entertained with, 
when an animal is bought, ii. 285 ; 
not to be bought at the same time 
as a cow, ii. 292 

Mecca, i. 38, 78, 136-138, 149 -lSl. 
370, 372, 379, 381, 400, 402, 415, 
432, ii. 34, no, 114, 431. 432, 492, 
493 , 495 , 497 , 5oi, 502, 504. S° 7 - 
509; the Shereef of, i. 257; the 
direction of, see QSbla; the pilgrim- 
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age to, sre Pilgiimage. See Ka'bah, 
Zcmzcm 

Medina, i. 136-138, ii. 497 
Meditonanean culture, an ancient, i. 
12) 14 ) IS) 476 J?., ii. IS*) 204, 252, 
2S3> 504) SOS) Si6 
— race, the, i. 13 
MeMia, C., i. 16 
Mejdui {majdiU)), i. 48, 49,159 
Mejn&n, i, 48, 276 

Mela, Pomponius, i. 78, 84, 122, ii. 

S 7 ) 272, SSI 
Melons, ii. 193 
MemlM , i. 276 

Memory, means of making schoolboys 
apt to learn or of strengthening 
their, i. 117,197,198, 200, 213, 214, 
600, ii. 22, I2S, 178, 179, 32s, 339 i 
causes of indocility or weakening 
of the, i. 238, 256, 280, ii. 243, 244, 
288, 294, 48s, SOI 
Menstruation. See Blood 
Mercier, Gustave, ii. 161 
Merker, M., i. SSO 
Merm, i, 391 
Merrill, Selah, i. 562 
MeS'it, i. 273, 276, 326, 330 
Mesk&n, i. 276 
Mesopotamia, i. 440, ii. 379 
Metawile, ii. 19, 333 
Meteorites, i. 78 
Meyer, Hans, i. 83, 122 
Mhsrag, i. S37 
M^ewgr, i. i6g sg. 

Mgelled, ii. 381 
i. 48 

Mhdmmed, the name, ii. 407 
Midmmsa, amulet called, i. 448,450 
Mice, ii. 327 

Michaux-Bellaire, E., i. 423, ii’. 379, 
38S) 417, 418. 437 ) 447 ) 4 S 0 ) 4 Si. 
4 S 3 ) 4 S 5 ) 475 

Midsummer, i. 88, 109, no, 132, 176, 
234, 240, 327, 393, 434, 438, 441- 
444 . S 71 . S92. ii. 121, 148, 171, I 79 . 
182-S06, 228, 229, 294, 399, 312, 

358 

Midwives, ii. 371-373, 376. 378 , 381, 
383-385. 388-397. 443 

Mika’il, i. 411 

Milk, ii. 295-397; &c iaraka of, i. 
102, 103, 221, ii. 3, 18, 207 ; offered 
to dead saints, i. 169; offered to or 
sprinkled on a bride, i. 198, ii. 8, 
19. 29s eg.; blowing on, i. igS, 


203, 23O sg., ii. 297; practices 
intended to increosc the supiily of, 

i. 199. 247, S 9 I, ii. l6s, 343 ! o^cd 
as a remedy, i. 203, li. iS, 297, 303, 
3 S 7 ; gazg&za in, i. 221 ; offering 
of, i. 223, 243, 244, 426, 427, 540, 

ii. 19, 41; sometimes affected by 
prayer, i. 227 ; affected by smoking 
tobacco or klf, i. 238; not to be 
poured out on a road, i. 240; 
exposed to and protected against 
evil influences, i. 243-247, 248, 421, 
423, ii. 170, 339; sale of, i. 244; 
fresh, not to be taken into a mosque, 
i. 256; if boiling over into the fire, 
i. 238; spirits fond of, i. 270, 377, 
406; used in rites connected with 
they»»», i. 318, 320, 322, 346, 347, 
3 SI, 381 ; oaths sworn by, i. 303; 
guests received with, i. 340, ii. 296; 
in betiotlial rites, ii. 18 sg. ; as a 
means of benefiting newly bought 
animals, ii. 19, 283 sg.\ prog¬ 
nostication relating to, ii. 128, 164; 
robbing people of their, ii. 170; 
made scarce by a thunderstorm in 

ii. 176; used in practices 
intended to destroy the bgs, ii. 180, 
296; in a rite intended to cause 
prosperity, ii. 194 i given to the 
ploughman, ii. 219 sg, ; given to 
schoolboys praying for rain, ii. 261; 
applied to the animal ridden by a 
bride, ii. 296; a newly married 
couple received by the wife’s mother 
with, ii. 296 j offered or applied to 
pilgrims or their animals, ii. 296 sg.; 
made scarce by a tortoise, ii. 343. 
See Biestings, Buttermilk 
—, curdled, i. 102, ii. 293; sour, i, 
102. 237, 24s, 503, ii. 130, 180 
—, of a donkey, ii. 288; of a bitch, ii. 

307 j of a woman, see Breast 
Milking, unclean women prohibited 
from, i. 232 

Milky Way, the, i. 130 sg. 

Mills, i. 204, 282, 321. See Hand- 
mills 

Millstones, i. 289 
Mimosa, i. 373 
MimOn, i. 391 
Mina (Muna), i. 412, ii. 110 
Mint, ii. 383, 480 

Miracles; worked by saints, i, 148-168 
Miscarriage, i. 271 
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Misers. See Niggards 
Mishkat, i. 99, lOl, 104, 123, 135, 
136, 139 . 141. 237. 368, 374. 408, 
4^19. 433 . 463. 476. H- 2. 3 . 16, 35 , 
44. SS. 74 . 92, 96. 105, 109, 120, 
151. 152, 304, 3Sr, 352, 361, 362, 
397, 408, 414, 490, 492, 494-498. 
501. 503, 504, 506, 507, 511, 519, 
528, 534 . 538. 560 
Mislaying a thing, i. 411 
Mitford, Bertram, i. 478 
Moab, i. 58, 61, 75, 108, 122, 125, 
225, 368, 369, 371-374. 376. 399 . 
418, 429, 432, 470, 542, 562, ii. 46, 
I 7 S. 269, 415, 432, 491-493. 495 . 
498-500, 502, 508, 509, 511, 513, 
518, 521, 527, 535, SSI sg. 

Mockery, i. 362, ii. 149, 153 
Mock-sultan, i. 176, ii. 153 sg. 
Mommsen, Theodor, i. 16 
Monchicourt, Ch., ii. 26, 58, 64, 71. 

74, 76-78, 84, 85, 306, 313, 351 
Monday, i, 174, 176, 215, 275, 285, 
287, ii. 41-43, 89, 209, 210, 224, 

229.399.421.423.481,511.536 

Money, offered to saints, i. 63, 64, 80, 
87, go, 91, 166, 168-174, 180, 185- 
187. 191. 55 *. 557 i to the sea, i. 

90 i lending, (hanging, or receiving, 
i. 94, 206, 298 ; putting it into one’s 
bag, i. 94, 206, 298; given to 
doctors, i. 155 sg., cf. i. 205; 
taking it in one’s hand, i. 206; 
buried in the ground, i. 211, 289, 

290, 304, 30s. 307. 308, 311. 313. 

31s. 359 . 371, 379 . ii- 69, 247, 288, 
308, 309, 339; given to the writer 
of a charm, i. 218, 355; name 
given it by the jniin, i. 264; charm 
protecting it when carried in a bag, 
i. 307 ; offered to/»i<«, i. 331 ; to a 
^dmfna,i. 335; in certain rites, i. 357, 
402 ; offered as ‘ar, i. 532, 536; 
taking it out of one’s bag, ii. 32; 
dreaming of, ii. 54; given to the 
mother of a new-born babe, ii, 376, 
381, 390, 392, 393 . 395. 396. 402; 
by the father of a n(w-bom child 
to the first person congratulating 
him, ii. 378 j given in connection 
with the first shaving of a child, ii. 
408-411; in connection with circnim- 
cision, ii. 419, 420, 422-426. 428 sg.; 
to scribes and certain other'persons 
at funerals, ii. 455, 463, 464, 466, 


488; to poor people at graves, ii. 
462, 481, 483, 484, 502 ; earned by 
a person who arranges his funeral 
in advance, ii. 487 sg. See 
dllih, Coins 
Monkeys, i. 368, ii. 315 
Montelius, Oscar, i. 451 
Montet, Edouard, i. 182 
Months of the solar year, names of 
the, ii. 159 

Moon, the, i. 119, 124-128, 143, 153, 
209, 217, 249, ii. 21, 42, 46, 328, 
553 ; eclipses of, i. 123, 128, 

ii. 94 

“ Moors ”, meaning of the term, i. 4 
Morand, Marcel, ii. 495 
Mornand, Filix, i. 543 
Morning, acts or events in the, i. 223, 
244. 249, 250, 268, 269, 278, 403, 
419, 421, 485, 585, 597 sg., ii. 5, 7, 
11-16, 19, 21, 27-33, 37. 41. 69. 
70, 298. See Daybreak, Sunrise 
Mortars, wooden, i. 596 
Mosques, personified as saints, i. 50, 
402, 495 sg.; attached to saint- 
shrines, i. 52 sg, j the iaraka of, i. 
204, 205, 402 sg.; entering or 
leaving, i. 206; menstruous women 
prohibited from visiting, i. 230; 
sexual intercourse prohibited in, i. 
230 sg. ; sexually undcan in¬ 
dividuals prohibited from entering, 
i. 231, 296; excremental impurity 
prohibited in, i. 234, 281; man- 
slayers prohibited from entering, i. 
237, ii. II j slippers removed before 
entering, i. 241, 242, 410; fresh 
milk not to be taken into, i. 256; 
cirimmambulation of, i. 323, 324, 
402, ii. 7, 8, 257, 265; defiled by 
would-be jugglers, i. 362; oaths 
taken at, i. 492, 495, 496, 506, 512 
sg.; 'ar performed at, i. 523, 524, 
528, 531, 532, 534 . 535 , 594; 
strangers entertained in, i. 537 sg. ; 
asylums for refugees, i. 561, 563; 
meals partaken of in, i. 592, ii. 62, 
63, 95 - 97 . 102, 104, 112, 162, 173, 
174, 194, 211, 215, 216, 259, 293, 
365, 366, 376, 389. 391, 467, 468, 

470, 475 , 476. 479 ; whistling in, ii. 
34; illumination of, ii. 67, 87, 97; 
nfdfar attached to, ii. 91; rain¬ 
making at, ii. 259-261, 264-266; 
rain falling on a Friday on flags of 
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ii. 264; dogs prohibited from 
entering, ii. 304 ; utili.sed to promote 
a woman’s delivery, ii. 372; dead 
persons sometimes washed in, ii. 
444; vessels used for washing a 
dead body deposited in, ii. 447; 
mortuary chapels attached to, ii. 
456, 457, 529 j mats brought from, 
ii. 468, 469, S40 

Mother, ritual use of the name of a 
person’s, i. 121, 129, 144, 216, 337, 
ii. 119,120, 387. 388, 46s, 555 5 the 
curse of a, i. 489; oaths sworn by 
one’s, i. 499 sg. ; a girl may only in 
certain cases be named after her, 
ii. 405 ; the milk of a, see Breast. 
See Childbirth and new-born chil¬ 
dren, Parents 

— of pearl, i. 439, ii. 419 
Mother’s brother, euphemistic term for 

the, ii. 29; circumcision arranged 
by the, ii. 420, 428 

— father, a first-born child dressed in 
clothes sent by its, ii, 388 j a boy 
named after his, ii. 405 

— mother, a girl named after her, ii. 
405 sg. 

Mothers, young, meeting each other, 
i. 256, ii. 399 
Moths, ii. 16, 3S9 
MouStte, Germain, i. 48, ii, 417 
Mouli&as, Auguste, i. 14, 64, 238, ii. 
142, 147, 148, 255, 313, 418. 430, 
481 

Mountains, holy, i 44, 45, 62, 80-83» 
haunted, i. 282, 283, 371, 372, 377 
Mourning rites. Chapters XX. and 
XXI. ii. 434-560 passim ; observed 
in the month of the ‘Asilr, ii. 76-80 
Moustache, itching of the, ii. 36 
Mouth, a wry, i. 299 ; the evil, i. 416- 
419, 430, 477; closing a dead or 
dying person’s, ii. 435, 491, 539 
Movements, violent, ii. 223, 259, 262, 
270, 271, 427 

Mpongwe (Southern Guinea), i. 550 
Mqahriya, i. 63 

Mqdddem, of a shrine, i. 42, 168-172, 
178, 189, 559 sg., ii. 221; of a 
tdijtt, i. 182-186, ii. 402; of some 
haunted place, i, 285-287, 338 j of 
a prison, i, 599; of huntsmen, ii. 
366-368 

Mrdbdf {mrdbt, murabif), plur. mrih- 
fin, i. 28, 36, 40, 41, 44, 63, 499 


Mfdlla, i. 123, ii. 105, 112-115, 117- 
119, 126, 132, 254, 255, 273 
Ms4ula, ii. 465, 537 
Msimmen, ii. 476, 483 
Msimngtf, ii. 166 

Mud, used in ‘or-making, i. 536; in 
rites connected with a death, ii. 437, 
439 . 441. S08. S19 
Mudd, i. 256, ii. 238 sg. 

“ — of Sidi Bd Abbas ”, ii. 238 
Mddden, cry of the, i. 95, 206, ii. 30, 
218, 378 ; attached to a shrine, i. 
174 sg.; singing rdigious songs, ii. 

91 

Mudlrhib, i. 391 

Mhlinen, E. von, i. 61, 75, 84, 259, 
260, 372, 542, ii. 493, 502, 510 jj. 
Mufflons. See Sheep, wild 
Muliammad, the Prophet, i. 36,46,47, 
SO, 51, 80, 102-105, 108, 113, 117, 
119, 123, 126, 133, 136-142. I 7 S. 
205, 226, 23s, 347, 367, 375, 382, 
421, 423, 446, 476, 495 . 503. 504. 
542 . 547, 565, ii. 6, 12, 61, 64, 78, 
87, 89, 93, 96, 97, too, 101, 114, 
210, 215, 240, 241, 255, 256, 330. 
337 . 340. 351. 352, 356, 361. 378. 
389. 397 - 399 .406,414,416,430-432. 
465. 491. 493 . 498, 499 , 501, 506, 
Sn, 512, 527, 528, 534, 535 , 542 , 
551; the prayer for, i. 71, 118, 418, 
420, ii. 87, 112, 190, 213, 214, 226, 
230, 257, 369, 450, 477. See 
Bu}jari, MishkSi 

— (Mhhammed), the name, and 
names derived from it, i. 139-141, 
218, 252, 445, ii. 30, 216, 328, 342, 
404, 405, 407 

Muhammadan traditions, i. 47, 117, 
133. ii. 33 , 97 , 407, 408, 413, 414, 
430. 495 ,499- See Bu^wi, MishkSt 
Muhammadans outside Morocco, i. 
39 , 46-48, 50-52, 54 , 61, 72, 102, 
108, 111, 113-11S, 133, 135, 139, 
143, 144, 146, 148, 158, 159 , 168, 
169, 174, 175, 179. 205, 222, 225, 
226, 242, 356, 369-382, 386-390, 
407-410,412,413,418-446,470,475, 
476, 542 , 543 , 562, 563, 579 , ii. 3, 
6, 33 , 40, 42 , 46, 74 , 89, 90, 92, 
254-256, 306, 307, 397, 398, 416, 
490-516, 528, 530, 533-536, 539 
Muljarram. See ‘ASfir 

— mysteries of the Shi'ah Moslems, 
ii. 84 
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Muir, Ay-William, i. 51, 78, 119, 126, 
141, ii. 93 

Mujahedin, or hero sainls, i. 43, 44, 
63^ 69, 71. 73 , 74 , SS, 176. 196. 
260, ii. 41, 256, 261 
MUlai, the use of the term, i. 36, 40 
Millai ‘Abdl'aziz, i. 39, 194, 229, 238, 
560 Sf. 

— ‘Abdllah (Dukkala), i. 64,175,186, 
289, 290, 364, 497, 499, 561 

— ‘Abdlqader j-Jil 41 i, i. 39, 62, 149, 
ISO, 159, 16s, iSi, 182, 188, 318, 
319, 331, 33 °, 363, 364, 389, SS 4 , ii. 

87, 310, 372, 421 

— ‘Abdrrdbman, ii. 255, 274 

— ‘Abdsslam ben MfiiS (bel I-M 5 S, 
bel 1 -MaJH) (Bni 'Aro?), i. 39, 42, 
4 S, S 4 , 60, 70, 71, 108, 151, 163, 
170, 17s, 179, 180, 188, 192, 199, 
200, 201, 20s, 259, 260, 27s, 315, 
336, 411, SS2, “• 232, 3 SS, 372, 380, 
404 

— 'AbdSllah hen ^Isftyin (Tam^lobt), 

i- 259, 364 , 

— ‘AbdSllah l-6a2wani (Marrdkah), 
i. 498 

— ‘Abslam (Dukkaia), i. 83 

— Ahmed r-RaisSU, i. 210 

— ‘Ali ben z-Zahra (Shriga), i. 96 

— *Ali BA$ar^n. See Sidi B{l$&r|[in 
—‘AltS-SrIf,i. 38 

— ‘AqSb Mentor (Aglu), i. 85 

— l-‘Arbi d-Darqawi, i. 182 

— Brahim (a j'fnn saint), i. 283 

— Brahim ben SSlam (Igd^ain), i. 160, 
178,181, 188, 194 

— Ba'dzza, i. 45, 96 

.— BusSlham,d. 68, 96, 162 eg. 

— BuS'oib (Azemmur), i. 65, i86, 561 

— BdSt^a, i. 41, 42, l6o, 163, iSi 

— l- 34 fi 4 , i. 39 

— 1-Bles»n, i. 92,131,170, 241, ii. 542 

— Unied Sqalli (Fez), i. 182 

— Idris the Elder (Zarhun), i. 37, 60, 

65, 176, 179 

— Idris the Younger, i. 42, 45, 64, 65, 
168, 170, 172, 175-177, 181, 187, 
196. 318, 391, 498. 560, ii. 256, 372, 
399,411, 418, 420 

— Isma'il, i. 137, 241, 352, 423 

— Mh&nunaS (Andjra), i. 69, SS 7 

— Mhimmed, i. 42 

— S'aid,i 496 

— SHman, i. 73, ii. 364 

— t-Th&mi, i. 202 


Mdlai t-Tshdini of Wazzan, i. 154,182 

— Ya'qob, i. 87, 155, 165, 170, 176, 
177, 180 

— Ya'qob ben Mensjor (ShiAdma), i. 
61 

Mulattocs, i. 4S3, ii. 413 
“ Mule of the cemetery, the ”, i. 

405 ry., ii. 148, 550 
“ — of the night, the little ”, i. 406 
Mules, i. 82, 83, 96, 97, 112, 172, 173, 
192, 227, 230, 233, 253, 256, 280, 

398, 40s, 406, 424, 436, 464, 487, 

512, 576, 590, ii. 27, SI, 108, 188, 
203, 2.18, 229, 284-287, 289, ago, 
296, 314, 323, 342. 346, 418, 422 
Mullets, i. 90 

Mulud, the feast of the, i. so, 133, S16, 
ii. 8s, 87-8g, 103, 121, 131, 146, 
406, 420, 423, 428, 429, 483; the 
month of the, i. 133, ifo, 17s, 234, 
494, ii. 86-8g 
MiMar, ii. 112, 114 
Munzinger, W., ii. 370, 303 
Murdbif. See Mrabaf 
Murray, G. W., ii. 431 
MSsa, the name, ii. 30 
Muscles, strained, ii. 403 
Music, i. 67, 104, 140, 162, 174, 1S4, 
314, 325, 341, 344 - 350 , 380 ry., ii. 
30, 53, 60, 61, 6s, 66, 77, 80, 81, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98,133,134,137-146, 
187, 266, 268, 388, 389, 396, 419, 
422, 426, 428, 471, 322 ; taught by 
dead saints, i. 163 ry. 

Musa, Alois, i. 99, 368, 372, 399, 439, 
442, 542, ii. 40, 41, 321, 323, 333 , 
336, 380, 399, 491. 493 , 495 , 499 , 
502, 503, 511, 521, 551 

Mustard seed, ii. 514 
Mut l-ard, i. no, u. 180, iSl, 197,236, 
300 jy. 

Mwfilin d-Daia, i. 182, ii. 449 
Myrtle, i. 108, 127, 169, 237, 332, ii. 
80, 453, 458, 461, 480-483, 512, 332, 
549 

Medra, meaning of the term, i. 36, 63, 

72 

Nachtigal, G., i. 444 
Ifddgr, ii. 416 

Niga, n- (miracle-working rock near 
Demnat), i. 69 ry. 

Wat'a bate, ii. 333 sg. 

; NaU-parings, i. 236, 432, 377, ii. 194, 
‘ 195 . 555 sg- 
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Nails, i. 573, 605, ii. 26 ; paring of, i. 
236. 251. 410, 539 , ii- 43 - 45 . 92 , 
414; diseased, i. 280. See Hang¬ 
nails 

Nakedness, i. 48, 49, 126, 253, 297, 
334, 486, 487, 506, 507, 517, ii. 52, 
59, 170, 190, 268, 271, 272, 279, 
280, 298 

Names, mentioning of supernatural 
beings’, i. 25, 263, 297 ; of God, i. 
107, 139, 208, 239, 352, 353, 376, 
492-494; the baraka of, i. 139-141; 
given to qhildren, i. 186, 428, ii. 
404-407 j Q&jnun or jinn, i. 2508,211, 
212, 215, 329. 354 . 355 . 359-362. 
379 . 391. 570. 571, 605, ii. 310; 
of spirits having a somewhat 
distinct personality, i. 392-413 ; of 
saints in dry-weafher charms, ii. 
279. See BistnillSh 
Naming of children, i. 141, 203, 216, 
308, 309, 311, 404, 444, 607, u. 250, 
251. 373 . 3S6-39S, 403 
Nandi (British East Africa), i. 95, I20, 
126, 478, ii. 31. 32. 34 . 40 
Niqqar, i. 510 
Narcissus, i. 112 

Nasamonians, i. 514, 550, ii. 57, 551 

Na?er!yin, i. 182 

Niira, »-, i. 338 

Najilh the, ii. 160, 176 sq. 

Navel, the, henna applied to, ii. 108, 
172, 383. 384. 389: of a dead 
person, ii. 446, 451 
Navel-string, ii. 372, 373, 382 
Ndahiwa, i. 406 

NUib, ii..438, 439, 441. See Agg&in, 
Aijdur 

Neb, the, of a raven, i. 463, ii. 332: 

of a swallow, ii. 340 
Neck, a distorted, ii. 392, 394 
Ni44dr, ni44dra, i. 341-343 
Nedim, en-, ii. 93, 94, 430 
Needles, i. 251, 252, 306, 393, 408, 
434 . 43 S. 595 . “• 25, 26, 28, 29, 
169, 276-278, 449, 557 
Negresses, ii. 452 
Negro influence, i. 12, 13, 379-382 
Negroes, i. 265, 276, 285, 336, 341, 
396, 397 . 404. 437 . 478. 484. ii. iS. 
16, 18, 413 

Neighbours, curses of, i. 486 ; ‘Sr on, 
i. 518; duties to, strengthened by 
partaking of food in common, i. 
568 


Ncjma, i. 284 

Nemrud (Nimrod), King, ii. 205 
Nervousness, ii. 308 
Nettle trees, i. 68 
Neumann, Richard, i. 91 
Neuralgic pains, i. 271 
New things or places, i. 88, 197, 205, 
269, 294, 304, 307, 311, 313. 318, 
319. 322, 323, 330, 332, 333. 376, 
430,431. 580, 585, ii. 9, 24,125,168, 
194. 239, 246, 322, 331, 400. See 
Clothes 

— state of life, bride and bridegroom 
entering a, i. 47, 38S, 422, ii. 9 

— Year (Old Style), i. no, 133, 248, 
571, 592 J! 7 .,ii. 58, 84,147-149. 156. 
160-144, 299 

^g^J, ii- 452 

Nhar ‘arafa. See ‘Arafa day 

— l-drba‘in, ii. 478 

— ‘sMra. See ‘ASHra or the ‘Sidra 
day 

— lS-‘gdz, ii. 176 

— IdisSn, ii. 177 

— l-mS‘rSj, ii. 89 

— l-mq'za u r-rfii, ii. 176 

— mina, ii. 110 

— n-nisi-a, i. 175, ii. 89 

— n-nqa, ii. 223 

— n-nziil 4e l-bekri, ii. 210 

— s-s&ba‘, ii. 387, 408. See Seventh 
day after the birth of a child 

— s-s^ba' de n-nfisa, ii. 389. See 
Seventh day after the birth of a 
child 

— t-t^eltHydm, ii. 477 
N^er {n(Ara), i. 169, ii. 362 
Niebuhr, Carsten, i. 123, 143, 281, 

379 . S 4 Z, 544 . «- 21, 351. 4 iS. 
5 SI 

Niggards, i. 135, 406, 420, 481, 487, 
488, 574, 601, 604 

Night, oath sworn by the, i. 504; 

actions or events at, see Dark 
Night-blindness, i. 299 sq., ii. 302, 303, 
310, 311, 325, 327 
Night-herons, ii. 341 
Nightingales, i, 105 
Nikander, Gabriel, i. 419 
Nilsson, M. P., ii. 153-155, 158 
Nine, ii. 239-241 

Nlsin, the, i. 117, 132, 237, 240, 257, 
443 . 585. ii. 176, 177 -I 79 , i 97 . 300 
Niya Salima, i. 380 
Noach, i. 364 
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Noldckc, Th., i. 75, 114, 131, 367, 368, 
371 > 376, 382. 386, 387. 390, 399 . 
413. «• 3 S 2 , S 30 . 532 . SSI 
Noetling, Fritz, i. 470 
Nojfar, ii. 91, 100 

Noise, spirits frightened by, i. 314. 
323. 325. 375 . ii- 374 . 5 18; M a 
rain-charm, ii. 262,270; raising the 
wind, ii. 280. See 'Wafling 
Nonius Marcellus, ii. 155, 503 
Nose, the, tattoos on or over, i. 449, 
451, 465 -f?-: itching of, ii. 36! of 
the animai sacrificed at the Great 
Feast, ii. 121 j of a sheep, ii. 302; 
of any animal, ii. 363 
November, ii. 128, 159 sg. 

Nowack, Wilhelm, i. 568 
Nidri id ^-SArh, i. 329 
— ie t-t'ibjier, i. 328 sq. 

NM, or hollow at the threshing-floor, 
ii. 232, 236 
Nubia, ii. 426 

Numbers, magic power in, i. 141-143. 
578, ii. 239; odd and even, i. 141, 
142,446, ii. 333 .448,458. 527.529 ; 
association of, with sacred persons 
or things, i. 141-143 ; magic power 
in combinations of, i. 144-146, 378. 
See Five, Forty, Nine, Seven, 
Seventy, Ten, Three 
Numbers, i. S 49 , 563, ii. 253 
Numidia, i. 39, 40,84,99, 122 sq. 
Nun, or the 68th chapter of the 
Koran, i. 411 
Nymphodorus, i. 477 

Oaths, i. 45, 126, 193, 197. 219, 492- 
517, s68, 604, ii. 31, 30J, 368 
Occupations, patron saints of various, 
i. 179-181 

Ochre, ii. 143, 144, 396, 469 
Ockley, Simon, i. 520, ii. 330, 416 
Octagon, the empty, i. 457 
October, i. 130, 133, 176, 178, 221, 
245. 590, ii. 127, IS9,160, 207 sg. 
Offering, of butter, honey, mUk, oil, 
or wheat, i. 222, 223, 243, 244, 
426 sg., ii. 19, 41; of meat, i. 279, 
426; of other food as well, L 426, 
586 sg. ; of bread on the road, i. 
487 ; of food as 'dr or as a means of 
covenanting, i. 520, 34°. 549. .°f 
black things, ii. 16; of white 
things, ii. 19 

Offerings, to spirits, i. 85-87. 291, 292, 


315. 317. 319. 320. 322, 323, 327, 
329-341. 364, 365, 376 , 393, 401, ii. 
163, 164, 168, 197, 281 ; to the sea, 

i. 90, 91, 327 ; to the moon, i. 124; 
to an old mosque, i. 402 ; to tents, 

ii. i6z ; to Uaguza, ii. 168; to 
huntsmen, ii. 368 ; to saints, see 
Saints. See First-fruit offerings 

Offspring, means of promoting the 
birth of, i. 66, 68, 69, 73, 74, 77, 
79. 8s, 88-90, 93, no, 202, 203, 
20s, 291, 325, 327, 553, 554, 559, 
581, 583-585, ii. 65, 126, 178, 182, 
184, 189-191, 250, 305, 306, 311, 
320, 331, 332, 342, 346, 347, 352, 
376, 392, 404, see Fertility; prac¬ 
tices supposed to affect the looks of 
unborn, i. 107, 426, 586 sg., ii. 323 ; 
acts supposed to cause injury to 
unborn, i, 127, 128, 273, 279, 505, 
ii. 13; to influence the sex of 
unborn, i. 245, 5S6, ii. 372, 373, 
394 ; to prevent the birth of, i. 439, 
487, ii. 557, see Barrenness; to 
promote the birth of male, i. 584, 
585. 587 sg., ii. 306, 352; events 
supposed to indicate the sex of 
future, i. 585 sg., ii. 400; prog¬ 
nostication with regard to the birth 
of, ii. 189. See Conception, Fer¬ 
tility, Pregnancy 

Oil, olive or argan, i. 43, 64, 107, no, 
126, 166, 170, 172, 200, 220-223, 
239. 254, 287, 317, 325, 338, 353, 
355 . 362, 401. 539 . 581. 589. ii. 5. 
54. 68, 69, 76, 77, 92, 194, 215, 216, 
279. 288, 292, 301, 311, 322, 324- 
327. 331. 342, 355 . 358, 376, 377 . 
383, 384, 412, 423 

Old age, i. 46, 489,499, ii. 7, 45a, 496, 

538 

— Year, the, ii. 85, 155-157 

Oldenberg, Hermann, i. 421, 476, ii. 
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Oleanders, i. 109, no, 156, 217, 240, 
285, 287, 329, 441 sg., ii. 59, 172, 
173. 181, 183, 185, 190-192, 218, 
227. 229,404 

Olearius, Adam, ii. 72 

Olive oil. See Oil 

— trees and olives, i. 68, 69, 75-77, 
106, 107, 121, 157, i6z, 190, 200, 
202, 282, 310, 311, 361, 402, 409, 
556, 586, ii. 13s, 163, iSs, 282 

Oman (Arabia), ii. 507 
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‘Omar (‘Umar), amin alla/i, i. 39 
—, Qaid, i. 68, 529 
Omens, various magical iniiucnccs and. 
Chapter XII. ii. 1-57. See Uivina- 
tion 

One-eyed persons, i. 419, 505, ii. 13,26 
Onions, i. in, 330. 332 i 45 ^, 177 . 

192. 2 S 9 . 319. 342. 354 . 424 
Ophiogenes, ii. 354 
Opium, i. S73 

Orange-water, i. 213, 217, 236, ii. 
107, 486 

Orchards, i. 237, 319, 436, 437, 443, 
444, S04, ii. n, 177. 182-187, 232 
Orders, religious. See Religious orders 
•Or/, ii. 409-413 

Ornaments, abstinence from the use 
of, ii. 469, 471, 506 sf. 

Orphans, ii. 420 

Osiander, Ernst, i. 106, 119, 126 
Ostriches, i. 382 
Othman (‘Ulman), i. 39 
Outgrowths, abnormal, ii. 14 
Ovens, public, i. 106, 204, 330, 356, 

371, 372. 590. 607 

Ovidius Naso, P., i. 84, 401, ii. $15 
Oviduct of a hen, i. 576 
Ovis tra^elaphus, i. 172, 277 
Owls, i. 166, 394, 401, 459. 464. it- 
2, 186, 333-336 

Oxen. See Bullocks 

Pack-horses, ii. 283 

-saddles, i. 424, 523, 524, 588 

Pain, immunity from, ii. 291, 314 
Palestine, i. 48, 58, 6i, 72, 75, 83, 84, 
91, 99, 107, III, 120, 125, 131,158, 
192, 208, 210, 336, 366, 367, 369- 
374 , 376, 399 , 402. 4 H, 4 iS. 4 i 8 , 
419, 421, 423, 429-432, 438, 440, 
442 , 444, 436, 470 - 473 , 475 . 542 , 
544 , S 4 S, 549 , 5^2, 363, 597 , 608, 
ii. 30, 173, 179, 240, 233, 269, 273, 
317, 333 , 335 , 351, 380, 383, 386, 
397 , 415, 416, 432, 491-495, 497 , 
498, 500, 302, 303, 505, 507, 509, 
5n, 328, 331, 533 , 536, 551 
Palgrave, W. G., i. 122, 373, 542 
Pallary, Paul, i. 415,439,470,471,473 
Pallme, Ignatius, i. 543, ii. 31S, 432 , 
493 

Palm branches or leaves, ii. 480, 311, 

512, 532 

— bushes or trees, i. 30, 62, 106, 185, 
282, 474 


Palmer, E. II., i. 118, 138, 153, 367, 
373 , 470, ii. 493 - 498 . 502, 54a 
Palmetto, i. 26, 45, 88, 112, 113, 137, 
189, 200, 335, 590, 599 , ii- 21. 33, 
97,117, 233, 422, 452, 458, 463, 532 
Pananti, Signor, i. 563, ii. 493, 495, 
502, 3 11, 536 

Pans, earthenware, i. 329, 398, ii. 17, 
18, 24, 28, 248, 276, 335 . 439 , 441 
Paradise, i. 44-47, 80, 108, 117, 133, 
136, 138-141, 412, 451, ii. 5, 37, 64, 

no, 152, 226, 360, 383, 416, 438, 

487, 519, 538, 559 ^7-: tree of, 

ii. 30, 37, 89 sg. 

Paralysis, i. 271, 331, 344, ii. 344, 349 
Parents, curses of, i. 24, 46, 69-71, 93, 
270, 271, 2S7, 4S0, 485, 488-492, ii. 
482, 346; the bmraka of, i. 46; 
blessings of, i. 46, 489, 490, 346; 
curses pronounced upon a person’s 
ancestors or, i. 480, 481, 483, 491; 
certain acts supposed to cause the 
death of one of one’s, i, 603, ii. 34; 
the death of little children or one of 
twins saving the lives of their, i. 
607 sq., ii. 403, 319; dreaming of, 
ii. 47, 56; on behalf of one’s, 
ii. 112, 236 j eating the liver of the 
animal sacrificed when their child 
is named, ii, 390; the hair look of 
a boy must not be shaved before the 
death of his, ii. 413, 413; boys 
circumcised without the knowledge 
of their, ii, 420, 428; blessings 

of, or forgiveness given by, dead, 
“• 435, 5215 not flowed to wash 
the dead bodies of their grown-up 
children or viee versd, ii. 444; 
children commemorating the death 
of their, ii. 479; rewarded by their 
children on the day of resurrection, 
ii. 482, 331; children visiting the 
graves of tlreir, ii. 482, 511, 546. 
See Father, Mother 

Parkinson, R., ii. 433 
Partridges, i. 277, ii. 50, 169,173, 294, 
335 , 337 , S 49 

Passages between or through stones, 
rocks, or vaults, i. 69-71, 79, 287 
Patience, afiliction to be borne with, 
ii. 442, 494, 519 
Palon, L. B., i. 395 
Patron saints, i. jjg-i8g, 193, 194, 
288, 498, S14, 551, SS7, 558, 607 
Pear trees, i. 434, 438, ii. 190 
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Pearls, ii. 98, 99, 17S sg. 

Peas, ii. 166, aoS, aog, 2x2 

Pedro dc Alcala, i. 40 

Peel ■used in the baking of bread, ii. 

273 

Pegs to which animals are tethered, i. 

173 

Pdly, Sir Lewis, ii. 71 
Penis, the, of a fox, i. 573, ii. 322; 
of a hedgehog, ii. 324; of a man, 
see Genitals 

Pennyroyal, ii. 59, 183, 185, 190-192, 
194. 297, 358 
Fentaclc, i. 450, 468 
Pepper, i. 121, 330, 332, 361, ii. 124, 

194. 358, 371 

Perera, B. Franklin, i. 469 
Perfumes, abstinence from the use of, 
ii. S06 

Periods, holy, i. 132, 133, 219, 223 j?.; 
charms written at certain, i. 217 sg. 
See Days, Feasts, and other special 
headings 

Perjury, i. 505, S 07 -S 09 > SH 
Persia, i. 71, 88, 115, 14a, 257, 399 . 
418, 429, 440, 463. 470. 472, 473 . 
563, ii. 7a, 78, 314, 41S. 416, 490. 
491. 493 . 499 , SOI. 307, S30 
—, ancient, i. 26, 118, 257,476, ii. 343 
Perspiration, i. 27$ sg., ii. 312, 318, 
342, 356, 384 
Pestles, brass, ii. 274, 278 
Peyrony, M., ii. 158 
Pfannenschmid, Heino, ii. 531 
PluIostOTgius, ii. 430 
Phoenicians, i. 216, 395, 453,469, 471, 
476, 563. ii. 232, 430 
Photographs, i. 296 
Picnicking, ii. 43, 90 
Pidou de Saint Olon, Francois, i. 137, 
241, 280, ii. 330, 463, 480, 337 
Pierotti, Ermete, i. 48, 138, 363, ii. 
317, 3 SL 380, 41S, 432. 491. 493 , 
497 , 503, 507, 528 

Piety, leading to sainthood, i. 44, 43, 
136; sometimes dangerous, L 309. 
See Praying, Religious persons 
Pigeons, i. 103, 160, 224, 239, 288, 
289, 326, ii. 294, 337, 33S, 546 
Pigs, i. 290, ii. 312-313. See Wild- 
boars 

Piles, ii. 39 

Pilgrimage to Mecca and pilgrims, i. 
80, 91, 134-137, 201,227, 229, 231, 
, 23S, 241, 231, 281, 493, 333, u. too. 


109, 114, 296, 297 , 329, 3 . 1 °, 407, 
411, 414, 449 

Pimples or pustules, i. 233, ii. 24S, 
249, 302, 360 
Pine trees, i. 67 
Pinks, ii. 78, 480, 530 
Pistols, i, 308 

Pitchforks, ii. 230, 231, 263, 266, 273 
Placucci, M., ii. 404 sg. 

Plague, the, i. 271, 481, ii. 360 
Plaiting the fringe of a cere¬ 

monial, i, 384 
Plaits, ii. 410-412, 440 sg. 

Planets, sacrifices to certain, i. 131 ; 
the seven, i. 143 

Plants, gathered at New Year’s tide, 
i. 132 sg., ii. 169; at 'didra, ii. 39 sg.; 
or burned at Midsummer, ii. 182- 
186, 190-192, 203 
Plato, i. 27, 100, 343 sg. 

Plautus, T. M., i. 543 
Playfair, Sir R. Lambert, i. 396 
Playing, good JSl to see children, ii. 31 
Pleiades, the, i. 130, 131, 143 
Plinius Secundus, C., i. ,78, 84, 122, 
HI. 439 . 44 t, 477 . 302 , 317-319. 

3 S 4 , 3 SS. 3 S 9 
Floss, H., ii. 432 sg. 

Plough-beams, ii. 211, 213 
Ploughing, i. 141, 142, 239, 392, ii. 
40, 41, 43 , 44 , 171, 205 - 331 , 274! 
ceremonial or fictitious, i. 379, ii. 
134, 130, 194, 274 sg. 

— animals, i. 199, 303, 304, 411, 431, 
444, ii. 167, 210-219, 263 

— season, dreams in the, i. 408, ii. 
, 34 sg.; the commencement of the 

first, ii. 208; of the later, ii. 209; 
jackals shrieking during the, ii. 321 
Ploughmen, i. 231, 411, 442, ii. 14, 32, 
72, 210-220, 224, 238, 273 sg. 
Plough-points or plough-shares, i. 305, 
376, ii. 212-216, 219, 223, 232, 231, 
273, 274, 276, 277, 431 
Ploughs, i. 441, 338, ii. 211-217, 2ig, 
273-275 ; toy-, i. 379 , ii. 194, 273 
Plutarch, i. 100, 422, ii. 133 
Pointed and sharp objects, regarded 
as ill-omened, ii. 26 
Pointing at the sun, i. 120: at the 
moon, i. 127 

Poiret, ii, 492, 493, 497, 498, 

S04, 507, Sii. S18, 330 

Poisoning, ii. 307, 336 
Poivre, P., ii. 26 
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Polack, J. S., i. 478 
Pokk, J. E., i. 563, ii. 490, 493, 501, 
S 30 

Policemen, saints dangerous to, i. 193, 
194. SS 9 

Pollutions, nightly, i. 231, 234, 408, 
411, ii. S, Al sq. 

Pollux, Julius, ii. 514 sq. 
Pomegranates, i. 107, 108, 209, 434, 
578, ii. 123, 12s, 162, 163, i8s, 
212-214, 301 
Pommerol, M., i. 470 
Poplars, i. 109, ii. 183-185 
Porcupines, i. 105, 277, ii. 325, 326, 
400 sq. 

Portuguese amulets, i. 439, 463, 470 
Poseidon, i. 91 
Polsticks, ii. 259, 267 
Potter’s earth, i. 217, 600 
Pottery, figures painted on, i. 446, 
4 S*» 4 S 3 i 46°) 468, 471 sq. ; broken 
at weddings, ' i. 582 j accidental 
breaking of, i. 608 j selling of, ii. 
61; supposed destruction of, ii. 
130 sq. 

Pouqueville, F. C. H. L., i. 471 
Powder, i. 263, 307 ) 3 * 5 ) 361, So 7 ) U- 
28, ns, 29s 

— play, i. 67, 178, 307, 308, S 30 , ii. 
88, 104, 132, 187, 389, 421, 423, 
424, 426 

Praise, considered dangerous, i. 416- 
419) 477 ; of n dead person, ii. 437, 
. 438 ) 440 ) 495 , 515 ) 538 
Prayer, i. 24-26, 28, 31, 32, 479 
Praying, leading to sainthood, i. 
44 sq.; on the sea-shore, i. 45, 90; 
on the sea, i. 92 ; at a place where 
the sun is shining, i. 119 ; the duty 
of, i. 134, 13s, 142, 407 ; at shrines, 
i. 174 sq .; danger in, i. 226 sq.; 
polluted by infidels, i. 229; unclean 
individuals prohibited from, i. 230, 
23!) 234, ii. 398; prohibited in 
unclean places, i. 234, 239; gives 
efficacy to airses, i. 234, ii. no; 
ablution a preparation for, i. 235; 
paring of one’s nails a preparation 
for, i. 236 J slippers removed before, 
i. 241 ; the observance of the duty 
of, requisite for the performance of 
certain acts, i. 253, 353, ii. 238, 411, 
424, 443, 527; certain beliefs 
relating to, i. 259, 272, 410, ii. 
12 sq.; with the face turned in a 


wrong direction, i. 360 ; refrained 
from by would-be jugglers, i. 362 ; 
a remedy against injuries caused by 
the evil eye, i. 445 ; good /«/ to 
meet somebody who is engaged in, 
ii. 31; the dreams of persons who 
have abstained from, ii. 46, 54 ; 
of persons who have observed the 
duty of, ii. 54 ; in Ramadan, ii. 95 ; 
at the Little Feast, ii. 105 ; at the 
Great Feast, ii. 112-115 > Pre¬ 
cautions taken by persons engaged 
in, ii. 112 jy.; women having the 
habit of, ii. 243, 443; for rain, ii. 
252, 254-264, 266-268, 270, 273 sq.; 
for the dead, ii. 452, 456, 457, 
497 , 498, SOI, 528, 529, 555; for 
the Prophet, see Muhammad. Sec 
Jsdi’lta 

Praying mats, i. iig, 239, ii. 125, 392 
Pregnancy, i. 1.07, 127, 128, 130, 211, 
212, 273, 279, 403, 404. S05, 586 sq., 
ii. 401, 402, 453 - 455 , 473 , So 7 _: 
means of preventing, i. 459, 576, ii. 
5571 affecting a mother’s milk, ii. 
*88, 319 ) 3*0, 3 * 5 ) 3 * 7 , 33 *, 334 . 
339 , 34 *, 346, 401 
Prcller, L., ii. 155 
Pretenders, i. 42 
Preuss, K. Th., ii. 35, 529 
Prickly pears, i. 201, 202, 504, ii. 26 
Prison, bad fal to meet a person who 
is being taken to, ii. 31 
— magic, i. 599, 600, 607, ii. 307 sq. 
Prisse d'Avennes, i. 470 
Procksch, Otto, i. 543,-563 
Procopius, i. 51, 100, 514, ii. 56 
Profane, ffie baraha and Idle, i. 146 sq. 
Profession of the faith, the. See 
Kalimah 
Propertius, ii. 515 

Property, safeguarded from accidents, 

i. 67, ii. 125; witchcraft practised 
for the purpose of inheriting, i. 
576; divided with a frog as arbiter, 
ii- 345 

Prophetic gifts, ascribed to saints, i. 
158 sq. 

Prophets, “ the most great name ” of 
God known to, i. 139 
Prosperity, charms for, i. 213, 215 sq., 

ii. 328; rites supposed to cause, i. 
363, 589-593, ii- 89, 122, 169, 194, 
*5*, 338, 353; yeast a symbol of, 
ii. 248; event indicating, ii. 357 
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Prostitutes, i. 94, 306, 483-485, 491, 
595 , ii. *6. 399 

Prostitution, religious, i. 198, 395 
JProverbs, i. 491, 545 
Psalms, i. 569 
Psylli, ii. 354 sg. 

Pubes, hair of the, i. i*6, 577, ii. 5, 
219, 286, 328; exudations from 
the, ii. 303 

Puchstein, Otto, i. 474 
Pulse, i. 106, 180, 592, ii. 165, 228, 
238, 241, 248, 251 
Pumpkins, ii. 177, I92, 193, 237 
Punjab, ii. 437, 432 
Puppets, i. 79, 330 - 33 *. 33 S. 34 °. 34 i, 
343. 596, ii. 73 . 79 . 80, 221-224, 
259, 265-270, 273 

Pups, i. 585, 598, 599,607, ii. 16, 303, 

305-307 

Pustules or pimples, i. 223, ii. 248, 

249, 302. 360 

Pyramids, i. 369 

Qdila {gibhh), i. 69, 97. lai. I34, 
137-^39, *07, 234, 337, 343, 360, 
49 S, SS 7 , ii. ”*, ” 3 . 119, 230, 
*38, 369, 43 S, 453 , 458, 465. 497. 
5*9 

QaddSd Qtglddid, i. 62, ii. 62, 121 sg. 

Qctdi, ii. 126 

Qadriyin, j. 170 

Qaf, mountains of, i. 371 

Qdg&l (agiffal), ii. 196, 279, 281 

Qaid UanunA, 1 -, i. 44 

QaigAsa, i. 104, 220, 254 

Qarina (Qrina), i. 402 

Qarwlyin, the, i. 62, 204, 210, 496, ii. 

91, 97 , 37 * 

Qasmiyin, i. 182-184 
Qaefallani, al-, i. X53, ii. 53 
QaxgAza, i. 220, 254, ii. 237 
QdzgAsa, grasshopper called, ii. 59 
Qaswini, al-, i. 366 
QddSld, i. 395 

Qdbba (gSba), i. 51-54. S^. 63, 

66 

Qofb, i. 38, 39, 149 

Quarrelling, means of causing, i. 129, 
360, 577, 580, ii. 16, 23, 358 ; to be 
avoided on certain days, i. 300, ii. 
546 ; bad/o/, ii. 31 
Quatremere, E. M., i. 427, 436, 442, 
544 , 563 

Quedcnfeldt, M., ii. 18, 45, 289, 354 
Quince-apples, i. 586 


Rabbits, i. 409, 599 sg. 

Rabies. See Dogs 

Racing, ii. 115, 132, 133, 198, 221-223 

Rackow, E., ii. 142 

Radcmacher, C., ii. 86 

Radishes, ii. 23 

Rags, used for the purpose of raising 
the vrind, ii. 231, 2S1; as rain- 
charms, ii. 267; tied to saintly 
objects, see Tying 

Rdhma., the name, i. 330, 332, ii. 277 
Rain, i. 116, 117, 132, 213, 214, 240, 
327, 505, ii. 206, 311, 532; in the 
nisdn,i. 117. 237, 240, 257, 443, 585, 
ii. xgg-179, 197, 300; in Hiyau, i. 
117, ii. Igs sg.\ production of, i. 

163, *17. 558, ii. 18, 124, 198, 199, 

213, 214, 219, 223, 224, 247, 251, 
*5*. *54-*74, 363; throwing out 
fire in, i. 258, 294, ii. 276 sg.; 
strangers bringing with them, i. 
541, 548 ; stopping or preventing, 
i. 579 . ii. 19, 17*, *71, ^74-079, 
281; indication of, ii. 127, 128, 
162-164, *06, 264, 265, 267, 311, 
331-333 

Rainbow, the, i. 117, ii. 180 
Rain-goddess, ii. 269 
“ Raising an army ”, i. 353 ' 35 S 
Raisins, i. 107, 577, ii. 22, 34, loi, 
125, 163, 165, 212, 213, 220, 285, 
477 ; red, i. 163, 36*. ii. **. 54 . 376 
Rajah, i. 133, ii. 89, 90, 99 
Ramadan, i. 73, 133, 174, 176, 228, 
* 54 , 301, 374 , 494 sg., ii. 65, 85, 
90-103, 399, 406, 483. 535, sec 
Zili' l-gadr; the fast of, i. 5, 49, 
134,13s, 230, 353, 353 , ii. 46, 91-95, 
398, 413 

Ramagc, C. T., ii, 505 
Rfimi family, the (Fez), i. 172 
Rams, i. 99-IOI, 199, 315, 320, 359, 
58S, ii. 18, 64, 66, loS, 115, 116, 
XS0-Z52, 195, 299-30S, 343, 387- 
389, 397; with four horns, i. loo, 
438. See Sheep 

Randall-Maciver, David, i. 16, ii. 500 

Rantasalo, A. V., ii. 253 

Paod al-QarfSs, i. 13, 37, 45, 210, ii. 

256, 258 
Rape, i. 522 
SSs I-'dm, ii. 58 

— l-bdnS, ii. 340 

— l-bdnulf, ii, 165 
Rats, i. 199, 210, 232, 268 
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Ratio, Mr., of Mogador, i. 409 
Rinda, meaning of the term, i. 56, 57, 
60 

Ravens, i, 268, 463, ii. 16,23, 331-333 
Rbi'a, or money-box, of a saint, i. 63, 
168, 170 sq. 

Reaping, i. 106, 231, 239, 232, ii. 40, 
41, 44. 207. 234-227, 337 
Reception rites, i. 338, 340, 548 sq. 
Red, i. 117, 128, 217, 218, 264, 277, 
330. 332. 344. 35°. 360. 362, 380, 
382, 391, 394. 431. 443. 460, 572, 
ii. 21, 22, 218, 302, 339, 419, 421, 
428, 307 

— earth, i. 443, 449, ii. 179 
Reeds, ii. 231, 281 

Refugees, i. 64, 63. 67, 74, 194, 227, 
320-322, 326, 332, 343, 359-561. 
563 sq. 

Refusal of a request, i. 424 sq. 
Reidihold, K., i. 471 
Rcinach, Salomon, i, 92 
Religio, the word, i. 26-28 
Religion, meaning of the term, and 
the relationship between magic and, 
i- 17-34 

Religious learning, books of, i. 492, 
494. ii- 528 

— orders or fraternities, i. i8l-l86, 
497. ii- 449 

— persons, liable to be attacked by 
spirits, i. 242, 273, 371 j certain 
acts should only be performed by, 

i- 233. 353. ii- 238. 411. 424. 443; 

the dreams of, ii. 34 
Ro-marriage, i. 321, ii. 473, 307, 323 
Removals from a house of mourning, 
abstained from, ii. 469, 524 
Removing a thing from its place, i. 410 
Renz, B., ii. 432 sq. 

Return, means of procuring an absent 
person’s speedy or safe, i. 121, 173, 
206, 210, 213, 394, 396, ii. 39; of 
preventing an unwelcome person’s, 
i- 594. 597. 608, u. 17. 345 J of pre¬ 
venting a prisoner’s, to prison, ii. 6ao 
Returning another way Aan going, i. 

79. 336. 506. ii- 114. 463. 543 
Resq \raiq, r(zq), i. 304, 393, 394, 
397, ii. 249 

Rfisa, ii. 166, 424. See Tarffist 
Riaif, ii. 163, 166, 292, 484 
RgrSga. i- 66, 73, 168, 194 
Rheumatic pains, i. 84, 167, 271, ii- 

314. 326 


Rid^a, i. 362 

Rice, i. 346, 382, ii. 93, 483, 309 
Richardson, James, i. 436 
Ridgeway, Sir William, i. 463, 472 
Riding a horse, unclean persons, i. 

232 sq .; dreaming of, ii. 31 
Riedel, J. G. F., ii. 337 
Riegl, Alois, i. 468 sq, 

Rifians, the country of the, i. i j their 
language, i. 1-3 ; dwellings, i. 7; 
tribes, i. 8 ; blondness among the, 
i- IS 

Riflemen. See Huntsmen 
Rifles, the baraka of, i. 74 
Right side of the body, the, ii. 14, 33, 
36, 458, 497 
Rig- Veda, i. 346 

Rings, i. 303, 306, 331, 352, 376, 440. 
441, 462, ii. 39, 98, 383, 337. See 
Ear-rings 

Ringworm, i. 113, 128, 280, 396, h. 
46, 290, 321, 324. 398, 404. 457. 
543 

Ripley, W. Z., i. 16 
Rivers, holy, i. 66, 84, S3, 364 j cross¬ 
ing of, i. 88, 232, 291, 300, 312, ii, 
7, 29, 31 sq. 1 haunted, i. 66, 291, 
300, 364. 371. 372. 392. 393. 406J 
bathing in seven, ii. 4; dreaming 
of, ii. 31 sq.; burning branches 
thrown into, at 'aSdra, ii. 69; 
crossed by animals, ii. 70; straw- 
huts burned on, at Midsummer, ii. 
187; flour thrown into, ii. 246; 
puppets- thrown into, ii. 267; 
navel-strings of new-born children 
thrown into, ii. 372 sq .; charms 
removed at, ii. 382 ; the bones and 
some entrails of the animals sacrificed 
at the naming of children thrown 
into, ii. 392 
Rma. See Huntsmen 
Rmelqala (near Tangier), haunted 
cave above the beach of, i. 2S9, 392 
Road, bread or corn found on a, i. 
239 ry.; milk not to be poured out 
on a, i. 240 

Roads, meeting or parting of, i. 60, 
434. 578. ii- 189; cross-, i. 204, 
452, ii. 29S 

Robbers and robbery. See Theft, 
Thieves 

Robert, Georges, i. 459, 343 
Robert-Houdin, J. E., ii, 334 
Rocks and stones, holy, miraculous, or 
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haunted, i. 66, 68-72, 77-79, 364, 
372. 3891 397 . SS 7 . 606; passages 
between or through, i. 69-71, 79, 
287 

Rock-salt, i. 115, 127, 212, 302, 304, 
320, 431, ii. 98, 218, 227, 228, 232, 
243. 247. 298, 372, 381, 383, 426 
Rohlfs, Gerhard, ii. 294, 313, 429 
Romans, ancient, i. 14, 24, 26, 27, 93, 
US, 401. 415. 418, 431. 439 . 441. 
442, 469. 471. 472, 476, 54 S. 546. 
583, ii. 21, 153-158. 302. 317-3J9. 
354 . 355 . 359 . S03. 5 ? 5 . 5 i 3 -Si 5 
Ropes, homoeopathic influence of, i. 
250, S90; women girding themselves 
with, i. 524, ii. 439, 441, 508, 519; 
in certain magical practices, i. 582, 
583, 600; made by left-handed 
persons, ii. 14 j made by a person 
who arranges his funeral in advance, 
ii. 487. See Tethers, Tugs of war 
Rosaries, i. 135, 137, 494 . 559 . 5 ^ 4 . 

ii- 474 . 523. 537 
Roscher, W. H., i. 143, ii, 155 
Roscoe, John, ii. 40 
Rosemary, i. ill, 308, ii. 59, 183 
Rosdn, Helge, ii. 513-516. 539 
Roses, ii. 78, 448, 480, 512, 530 
Rosettes, four-, eight-, twdve-, and 
sixteen-petalled, i. 450, 451, 454- 
459 . 468-470. 472 

Rose-water, i. 133, 213, 217, 236, 257, 
ii. 25, 41, 107, 387, 396, 486 
Rot, ii. 250 

Round or curved things, used as 
charms against the evil eye, i, 441, 
462-464 

Rouse, W. D. H., i. 58,470,562, ii. 515 
Rdbbi Diwid ben ‘Amran (Tetuan), 
i. 196 

Rue, i. III, 242, 308, 309, 324, 325, 
329, 442. ii. 185, 227, 228, 232, 243, 

383 

Riiflmeyer, L., ii. 154 
Rugs, in a rite intended to be a safe¬ 
guard against the evil eye, i. 429; 
designs on, i. 452, 466 sg. 

Ruins, i. 79, 289, 296, 357, 371, 372, 
392. See P 3 .r 1 -hdmra 
Russia, Midsummer custom in, ii. 203; 

Jews of, ii. 371 
Ruxton, F. H., ii. 100 
Rwk^i, r-, i. 176, 196 
JifSli, U- {Id-), i. 263, 324-326, 328, 
333 . 335 - 337 . 363- See Laryai 


SSbaf, s- {s-stfba', ssM'), ii. 387, 389, 
394. See Seventh day after the 
birth of a child 

Sabbath, the Jewish, i. 25, 143 
Sabians, See Harranians 
Sachau, E., ii. 507 
Sacri, le, i. 28 

Sacred words, i. 205-208, 243, 277, 
305. 311, 312, 327, 349, 395, 410, 
412, ii. 526. Sec BismillSh, Kali- 
mah, Koran 

Sacrifice, i. 26-28; the, performed at' 
the Great Feast, i. 60, 67, 99, 135, 
216, 217, 219, 237, 242, 255, 303, 
307. 311. 357 . 444 . 574 . 603, ii. 10, 
18, 38, 62-64, 66, 85, X06-J55 
passim, 194, 197, 247, 304; in 
connection with the naming of a 
child, i. 216, 308, 309, 444, 607, ii. 
373, 3S6-398. 403 : with the birth 
of a child, i. 607, ii. 379 ; with the 
first shaving of a child, ii. 407, 408, 
412-414 

Sacrifices, offered to or performed as 
'&r upon snlnls, i. 70, 76, 80, 81, 85, 
90, 124, 128, 163-167, 169, 17a, 173. 
177, 178, 188, 189, 191, 202-204, 
219. 402, 553, 554, 558, 559, 561, 
562, ii. 9, 218, 231, 234, 257, 258, 
261, 284, 343 j performed in order 
to influence the Sultan, i. 74; to 
influence spirits, i. 86, 87, 220, 221, 
229, 230, 283, 285-289, 291, 315- 
32a. 329. 333-346. 350, 351, 359, 
363. 376. 378. 380-382, 551, ii. 18, 
231,234-237,281,310,’ offered to the 
sea, i. 90 sq.; performed in the cose 
of an eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
i. 124, 128; to certain planets 
among ancient Berbers, i. 131; at 
a new market-place, i. 197 j on 
threshing-floors, i. 220, 321 sg., ii. 
231, 234-237; in connection with 
saddles, i. 221 sg.; offered to an 
old mosque, i. 402; performed as 
‘ 4 r upon people, i. 488, 510-512, 
524, 526-536 ; after oath-taking, i. 
506; human, threatened or real, i. 
529 ; as reception rites, i. 540, 549 ; 
in covenanting, i. 568 sg.; at un¬ 
claimed graves, ii. 558 
S^'d^na, i. 407 
Sadaqa, i. 169 
Sadagt' j-jniH, i. 338 
Saddles, i. 98, 99, 221, 222, 229, 239, 
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254. 300. S02. 523. 524. S 34 . 598, 
ii. 8 

Sa'di sheieefs, i. 38 
^adqiyin, i, 182, 184 
Safe-conducts on a journey, i. 536 
Saffron, i. 111,133,134, 209, 213. 21S) 
217, 257, 310, 361, 442 sf., ii. 21, 
41, 78, 327 ) 332, 339 . 341. 358, 400. 
414. 447 . 4 S 3 

Sahara, the, i. 153, 158, 259, 397, 
536 sf., ii. 416, SS9 

S{(^figr {s^iiidr), (sdjt/igra), 

i. 57 ° 

Sdfi/tdr or ddqqaq, ii. 95 
Said Boulifa, ii. 67, 69, 73, 329, 346, 
417, 428 

St. John, Bayle, i. 369, 371-373, 379. 
ii- 352 

St. Olon. Set Fidou de Saint Olon 
Saintly orders. See Religious orders 
Saints, terms for, i. 35 sq. ; different 
kinds of, i. 36-50; wearing their 
hair long, i. 48, ii. 414 ; anonymous, 
i. 49 sq.; places or objects connected 
•with, or regarded as, i. 49-77, 80-87, 
90, 91, 402 j annual feasts of, i. 49, 
6S. 76, 175-178. 196. 204, 219, ii. 
88, 188, 419-421 ; the origin of the 
cult of, i. 50 sq. j female, i. 51; 
meeting'xrlaces of, i. 60, 73. 82, 188 ; 
offerings and sacrifices made to, i. 
63. 64. 70,76. 80, 8i, 8$, 87,90, 91. 
108, 124, 128, 137, 163-174, 177, 
178, 180, 181, 185-189, 191, 202- 
204, 219, 3 SO. 351 . 402, 552 - 554 . 
557-562, ii. 9, ai8, 231, 234, 238, 
239. 257, 258, 284, 338, 343, 372, 
399, 401, 402, 421; animals carry¬ 
ing the dead bodies of, i. 82 sq., ii. 
290; the -weather influenced by, i. 
90, 91, 163, ii. 231, 256-258, see 
Saint - shrines ; animals connected 
with, i. 96 ; appearing in disguise, 
i. 105, 159, 160, 268, 269, 389, ii, 
305, 337 . 344 . 348, 349 . 546 ; 
strange phenomena of light con¬ 
nected -with, i. 124, 161, 162, 270; 
“ the most great name ” of God 
possibly known to eminent, i. 139 ; 
seven, i. 142 sq., see Seb'dl’u rtjal; 
miracles performed by living, i. 148- 
153 ; prayers, blessings, and curses 
of, i. 153-155, 489 sq.; diseases 
cured by living, i. 155-158. m 3o7_; 
possessed of prophetic gifts, i. 

VOL. II 


158 sq. ; the haraka of, increased by 
their death, i. 159; having more than 
one grave, i. 160 sq.; miracles per¬ 
formed by dead, i. 162-164 ; music 
taught by dead, i. 163 sq.; diseases 
cured by dead, i. 164-167 ; appeals 
made to dead, i. 167-169, 506, 528, 
ii. 256-258; ruling over jniln, i. 
167. 333 . 350. 351. 363, 364. 3S9; 
promises made to dead, i. 172-174, 
sec Wd'do ; having special days for 
receiving petitioners, i. 174, 176; 
patron, i. 179-187 ; ‘dr put on dead, 
i. 188, 189, 531-561, ii. 234, 257, 
273 -fy., cf. i. 562; punishing 
intruders, i. 189-192; punishing 
thieves, i. 189-193; dangerous to 
representatives of the Government, 

i, 193 sq, ; supernatural benefits 
derived from direct or indirect 
contact with, i. 196-204, 555, 556, 
605-607 ; killed, i. 202 ; sometimes 
guilty of crimes, i. 238 ; inclined to 
quarrel when they meet, i. 256; 
oaths sworn by dead, i. 492, 496- 
499.505:509.512-515: strangers may 
be, i. 539'; visits of, i. 541 sq.\ punish¬ 
ment for speaking irreverently of, 

ii. 46; certain charms conlabing 
the names of, ii. 279; abstaining 
from certain kinds of food, ii. 309, 
320; turtle-doves offered to dead, 
ii. 338; appearing in dreams, see 
Dreams. See Ldlla —, Mfilki —, 
Si —, Sid —, SSdi — 

Saint-shrines, meals partaken of in 
common at, i. 128, 567, ii. 112, 257, 
263,273; serenades given at, i. 174; 
religious service at, i. 174 sq. ; 
charms deposited at, i. 192, ii. 355, 
390, 393, 538,- places of refuge, i. 
194. 227, 559-561, 563 J?.: Chris¬ 
tians and Jews prohibited from 
entering or approaching, i. 195 sq. ; 
both Moslems and Jews visiting 
certain, i. 195 sq. \ -women pro¬ 
hibited from -visiting certain, i. 196; 
benefits derived from contact with, 
i. 199-202, 204, 555, 556, 60s -f?-; 
circumambulation of, i. 199, 506, 
557. 607, u. 7, 218, 256, 257, 264, 
268, 284 j entering or leaving, 
206 ; danger in visiting, i. 227, 2i^,' 
296; haunted hyJnSn, i. 228, 296, 
313. 389; unclean individuals pjo- 

2 r' 
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hibited from entering, i. 230, 231, 
296; sexual intercourse prohibited 
in, i. 230 sg .; slippers removed 
before entering, i. 241 ; oaths taken 
at,i. 492,496-499. S0S-S09.512-515: 
covenanting at, i. 566 sg.; good 
daysfor visiting, ii. 42,109 j shi&ra 
at, ii. 36 sq. \ illumination of, ii. 
87, 97 ; dates bought at, ii. 109; 
rain-making rites performed at, ii. 
256-259, 261, 263-268, 273 sq. ; the 
after-births and navel-strings of new¬ 
born children buried in the precincts 
of, ii. 373 ; circumcision performed 
at, ii. 418-423 ; dead persons some¬ 
times washed at, ii. 444, 541 ; dead 
persons buried in the vicinity of, 
ii. 529 ; earth from, see Earth; hair 
deposited at, see Hair ; stones from, 
see Stones ; tying of rags, etc., to, 
see Tying ; whitewashed, see White¬ 
washing. See Saints 
Saiyids, ii. 405 
Saldl l-^&s&f, i. 123 

— al-istisqd {flit l-ist'tsqa), ii, 254- 
258, 260, 274 

— l-ktisSf, i. 123 

— (flu) i-miyit, i. 488. See Praying, 
for the dead 

— {fa/ii') 'il n-nbi, ii. 450. See 
Muhammad, praying for 

Sale, George, ii. 535 

Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, ii. 157 

Salmon, G., i. 74,425, ii. 186,190, 222, 

3851 417 

Salt, i. 95, 96, 115, 127, 155, 156, 158, 
212, 218, 223, 235, 242, 243, 253, 
264, 269, 278, 291, 292, 297, 299, 

302-30S. 307. 310, 311. 313. 315- 

3 * 0 . 3 * 3 . 3 * 5 .326, 3 * 9 - 334 . 336 - 340 , 
344-346, 353 . 361, 362, 364, 374 . 
382, 401, 404, 41*, 431, 433, 435, 
444 , 504, 509, 544 , 568, 580, ii. 15, 
22, 23, 62, 98, III, 116, 117, 120, 

■ 122, 126, 194, 2i8, 227, 22S, 232, 

* 33 , 243, * 44 . * 47 , *48, * 75 , *81, 

282, 298, 307, 319, 334, 338, 34*. 

358, 37 *, 379-383, 386, 387, 4 * 6 , 

4 * 7 , 444 . 451, S13, 5*6 
Samoans, i, 478 

Samtor, Ernst, i. 310, 596, ii. 517 
s Samuel, i. 545, ii. 408, 503 
Sanctuary, the right of, i. 64, 65, 74, 
194. *27. 559-561, 563 J?. See 
Refugees 


Sand, used for ablutions, i. 235; 
columns of dust or, i. 269, 270, 368, 
369. 374 sq. 

Sandals made of cowhide, ii. 399 
Sardines, i. 39, 590 
Sarsaparilla, i. 167 

Saitori, Paul, ii. 44, 86, 201, 203, 253, 
513-516, 531, 539 
Sat, s- (§at, 5-), ii. 81, 85 
Saturday, i. 86, 87, 165, 17 °, 174 , 176, 
217, 245, 275, 276, 333 . 345 , 361, 
ii. 41, 44-46, 75, 399, 400, 4*0, 4*1, 
536 

Saturnalia, the Roman, ii. 153, 154, 

156-158 

Sb4‘ be l-BOtiin, s- (s-Sba‘ Bulbtain), 
ii. 136-139 

Sba, the river, i. 393, 539, ii. 187, 264 
Scandinavians, i. 16,415,418-420,431, 
433 , 468, 476 * 53 , 380, 381, 

399 , 404, 405. 513-516 
Scapegoats, ii. 147, 155 
Schafer, H., i, 469 
Schleiermacber, E. D. E., i. 19 
Schmidt, Leopold, ii. 515 
Schneeweis, Edmund, ii. 154 
School holidays, occasional, i, 557,601. 
ii. 204, 205, 375, 390 sq. 1 regular, 
ii. 66, 75, 87, 89, 90, 103, 109-111, 

131 

Schoolboys, i. 46, il 7 , 197 , 198, *00, 
*13, 214, * 4 *, *56, * 74 , 488, 494 , 
5*5, SS7, 564, 600 sq., ii. 22, 60, 61, 
63-66, 96, 102, no. 111, 125, 178, 
179, 204, 210, 212, 216, 243, 244, 
*57, *60, 261, 290, 291, 294, 325, 
339 , 363. 37 .*, 375. 390 sq. 
Schoolmasters, patron saint of the, i. 
179; pederasty committed by, i. 
198; butter given to, i. 243, 246, 
255; pledges given by, i. 564; 
schoolboys cooling the temper of 
their, i. 600; fifra pven to, ii. 
lOl sq.; performing the first sacri¬ 
fice at the Great Feast, ii. 118; 
tents of, burned at Midsummer, 
ii. 187; small pieces of fields set 
apart for, ii. 221; receiving the first 
measure of com, ii. 238; washing 
the dead bodies of persons, ii. 443 
Schmder, F., i. 16 
Schroeder, Leopold von, ii. 44 
Schumacher, Gottlieb, i. 72 
Schurtz, H., i. 310 
Schuyler, E., ii. 432, 50a, 310 
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Schweinfurlh, Goorg, i. loi, 426 
Sciatica, i. 271, ii. 249 
Scissors,, ii. 26, 516 

Scorpions, i. 210, 215, 303, 368, ii. 
177, 178, 249. 286, 297 , 354 - 3 S 6 , 
360, 380 

Scotland, the Western Highlands of, 
i. 418, 42s. 433 . 477 
Scott, R., i. 27 

Scratching or defiling the face or other 
parts of the body, as a mourning 
rile, i. S 2 S. 536, ii- 78 , 277, 294, 
437 - 44 S, 4 S 6 . 461, 466, 467, 474 . 
493 , S08, SIS. 519 J?-; on <-ho 
birth of a daughter, ii. 37 S 
Scribes, the haraka of, i. 4S; cairns 
made by, i. 60, 487 sg. ; as doctors, 

i. 93, 121; money given by, i. 94; 
revenge taken by, i. isi, 487, 488, 
572-574, 604 j privileged to receive 
offerings madc 4 o saints, i. 171, 178, 

ii. 221 ; to appropriate offerings 
found at shrines, i. 171, 192; 
patron saints of the, i. 179 sg,; 
benefits derived from physical con¬ 
tact -with, i. 197 j food left by, i. 
219 sg.; dressed in white clothes, 

i. 236 J bulter given to, i. 2 SS J 
curses of, i. 487 sg, j oath taken in 
the presence of a band of ambulat¬ 
ing, i. 494; legal proceedings in 
the presence of, i. 510; witchcraft 
practised by, i. 57° sg. ; killing of, 

ii. 12; eating certain things to 
strengthen their memory, ii. 22,339; 
feasting of, ii. 60, 61, 66; alms 
given to, ii. 73, 238, 241 ; fruit 
offered to, ii. 252 ; sacrifices with a 
view to producing rain made by, 
ii. 257 ; playing at ball to stop rain, 
ii. 271 ; made unable to recite the 
Koran properly, ii. 288 sg. ; averse 
to dogs, ii. 304; dogs or cats steal¬ 
ing food belonging to, ii. 305; 
abstaining from certain kinds of 
food, ii. 309, 320, 363; paid for 
their services in connection with a 
death, ii. 449, 4 SS, 463, 464. 466, 
46S, 479-482, 484; when examined 
in their graves, ii. 465; paid for 
their services at funcrala arranged 
in advance, ii. 488 

Scylax, i. 395, ii. 272 
Sea, the, i. 45, 5°, 90 - 93 , ifiS, 163, 
233, 234, 256, 292, 293, 327, 344, 


351, 364, 372, 389. 392, SOS, SSS, ii- 
SI, 52,369 

Sea-shore, i. 45, 90, 92, 242, 327, 331, 
3 S 7 , 364, SOS, ii- 194, 307 

-snails, i. 90, ii. 358 

-water, i. 89 sg , ii. 196, 307 

-weed, i. 90 

Seasons of the year, the four, ii. 160. 

Ses special headings 
Sei'dl'u rtjdl, i. 72, 86, 142 sg. 

Seed, i. 106, 220, 231, ii. 213, 219, 220, 
228, 242, 248 
Seetzen, U. J., i. 400 
Segonzac, Rene de, i. 15, 37, 202, 226, 
427, ii. 370, 38s, 407, 417 
Seidel, A., ii. 61 

Siksi {]s&sksi£), the baraka of, i. 106; 
eaten in connection with the first 
churning of the year, i. 245-247 ; 
protected against jniin, i. 304; in 
practices relating to jniin, i. 316, 
320, 321, 323, 332, 333, 336, 338, 
340, 342; oath sworn by, i. 504; 
used in covenanting, i. 525, 567; 
offered to a bride, ii. 8; dreaming 
of eating, ii. 49; eaten at ‘aidra, ii. 
62 sg,; at the Lillie Feast, ii. 104; 
tabooed on certain occasions, ii. 
HO, 162, 167, 171, 196, 470; eaten 
at New Year’s tide, ii. 163, 165 sg.; 
at Midsummer, ii. 192,194 j thrown 
over a newly married woman to 
make her prosperous, ii. 194 j 
offered to 'AiSa Qondiia and 
Hammfi Qaiyi, ii. 197; eaten in 
connection with ploughing, ii. 212, 
213, 215-217, 220; with reaping, 
ii. 224 sg.; with threshing, ii. 234- 
237 ; with rain-making, ii. 259 sg .; 
with the buying of on animal, ii. 
284; with the shearing of sheep, ii. 
300; with the naming of a child, 
ii- 391-394; with circumcision, ii. 
423; with a death, ii. 450, 453, 
462, 466-468, 470, 475-479, 482,' 
484, 544; not to be cooked more 
than once, ii. 466, 544; used in 
witchcraft, ii. SSZ-SS4 

Seligman, Brenda Z., i. 379, 380, 471, 
ii- 41, 42, 401, 406, 41S, 491, 499 , 
500, 506 sg. 

Seligman, C. G., i. 402, 471, 478, ii. 
41, 42, 86, 401, 406, 415, 491, 499, 
500, 506 sg. 

Sdigmann, S., i. 41S, 418-421, 428- 
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43 i> 433 - 437 . 439 - 44 S. 463-46S. 47 °. 
472. 473 . 476-478 

Sell, Edward, i. 51, 118, 135, 139, 141, 
238, 407, ii. 71, 73, 78, 92 sg. 

Selling, taboos relating to the, of milk, 
bread, or game, i. 244, 252 ; of the 
skin of the animal which has been 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 125, 
152 ; of the skin of the animal which 
has been sacrificed when a child is 
named, ii. 390. See Animals, Buy¬ 
ing or selling 
Semen, i. 577 

Semites, ancient, i. 75, 114, 132, 143, 
562 sg., ii. 313, 430, 432, 494, 496, 
503. 518, 529 

Semolina, i. 339, ii. 88, SS 2 -SS 4 
Senegal, i. 464 
Sennaarese, i. 471, 478 
September, i. 176, ii. 159 sg. 
Serbocroats, ii. 154 
Sergi, G., i. l6 

Serjgni, s- (Sirhan), i. 71, 97 sg. 
Servius Maurus Honoratus, i. 545, ii. 
SIS 

Servius Tullius, i. 546 
Sesame, i. 338, 346 

Seven, i. 72, 77, 79, 85, 86, 88-90, 
94-96, 104, 112, 113, 116, 127, 132, 
X42, 143, 148, 156-138, 160, 167, 
168, 199, 201, 204, 205, 207, 210, 
212-214, 244-247, 249, 278, 28s, 

294.311.313.323,32s. 327.330-332, 
334 , 338, 345 , 345 , 361. 362, 365, 
381, 391, 407, 423, 424, 435, 448, 
487, 488, 500, 506, 507, 524, sss- 
SS 7 , 572-576, 583. 593-596, 606, ii. 
4,7, II, 20,25, 59,63,103,122,163, 
165, 172, 174, 176, 177, 179, 18s, 
189, 192, 193, 205, 233, 239-241,- 
252, 264, 265, 276, 280, 283, 284, 

292, 304, 305. 307, 309-311, 314, 
319, 320, 322, 334 , 340, 352 . 353 , 
358, 361, 371, 372, 374 , 377 . 379 , 
■ 382, 384-386, 394, 401, 402, 408, 
409, 414, 417, 419, 427, 429, 432, 
438, 447 - 449 , 458, 459 , 47o, 47 i, 
474 . 478, 496, 507-510, 527, 529, 
534 , 535 , 544 
— Sleepers, the, i. 72 
Seventh day after the birth of a child, 

the, ii. 373, 385-39S, 400, 402, 403, 
407, 408, 414, 417 
Seventy, i. lio, 143, ii. 263 
Sextons, ii. 459, 460, 463, 464, 543 


Sexual bashfulness. See Bashful- 
ness or decency 

— cleanness and unclcannoss. See 
Cleanness and uncleanness 

— intercourse, avoided in moonlight, 

i. 128; lime particularly suitable 
for matrimonial, i. 133, ii. 41, 43-45, 
60; with saintly persons, i. 198 ; 
accompanied with the bismilldh, i, 
206, 410; abstinence from, i. 227, 
231, 587, ii. 4, 46, 76, 91, 171, 398, 
471, 506,524 sg .; prohibited in holy 
places, i. 230 sg .; avoided on the 
sea, i. 233 ; destructive to charms, i. 
233, 253 ; between a man and a 
jenntya, i. 266, 267, 366, 384; pro¬ 
hibited in a public bath, i. 293; 
defiling, and in certain circumstances 
a mysterious cause of evil, i. 388, 

ii. 4, 5, 9, 525, see Sexual cleanness 
and uncleanness j> vow to refrain 
from, i. 515 ; with a run-awny -wife, 

i. 535 ; forbidden to guests, i. 539 ; 
practices intended to prevent, i. 571- 
575, ii. 125, 555 sg. j dreaming of, 

ii. 47,48, 52, 54; simulated, ii. 137- 
141, 150. See Bestiality, Incest, 
Homosexual intercourse 

— power, means of increasing the, 
i. 107, 362, 581, ii. 60, 65, 289, 311, 
312, 320, 324, 339, 341, 359 j 
practices injurious to the, i. 222. 
Sec Impotence 

S^a', i. 414, ii. 14 

Sa'b|n, i. 133, 175, 380 sg., ii. Sp, 

.90,99 

Silie/ (Clupea alasa), i. 90 
Shafi'i sect, the, ii. 361 
SShed (Jdhed), ii. 460, 485 
Sahrij Gndwa (Fez), i. 380 
Sa^Soh or Sd^So]}, ii. 135, 138, 148 
Shammar, the Bedouin tribe of, i. 490, 
543 J?' 

Shand, A. F., ii. 519 
Sd‘fa, i. 276, 330. See MeS'Sp 
Shaving, of children, i. 69, ii. 382, 393, 
395, 402, 407-416, 521; abstinence 
from, i. 136, 251, 300, ii. 77, 219, 
251, 414, 470,472, 506, 522; before 
a religious feast and on Fridays, i. 
23s, ii. 107; vow to refrain from, 
i. 515 sg.i in ‘or-making, i. 524; 
days suitable or unsuitable for, ii. 
42-46; dreaming of, ii. 49 ; of the 
pubes and armpits, ii. 219; not 
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free from danger, ii. 414 sg. j in 
connection with cii-cuincision, ii. 418, 
420, 425 ; with a death, ii. 441 
Shaw, Thomas, i. 470, ii. 493 sg. 
Say^tm. Scoy««« 

Sbfiha, i. 398, 400 

Sheaf, the last, i. 106, 252, ii. 223-227, 
233 ; the first, ii. 233 
Sheep, i. 87,99-101,164, 166,167,173, 
187, 197, 199, 203, 212, 227, 230, 
232, 234, 237, 239, 241, 242, 243, 
249-231, 234, 237, 238, 267, 277, 
283, 288, 315-321. 326, 332. 359 , 
403, 404, 423, 438, 444, 464, 488, 
502, 303, 512, 531-533, 549 , 576, 
588, 389. 597 , 599 , 607. ii- 3 . 6. n. 
16, 18, 23, 39, 61, 62, 64, 66, 67, 73, 
88,108, 113, 116, 123, 129, 130-132, 
170, 173, iSi, 182, 188, 19s, 206, 
229, 234-237, 230, 237, 238, 263, 
270, 271, 284, 283, 294, 293, 299- 
302, 320, 343, 333, 363, 368, 379, 
387-398, 401, 402, 423, 426, 428, 
429, 443, 468, 478, 479, 487; 
shearing of, i. 232, 241, 231, ii. 177, 
181, 300 sq. 
wild, i. 172, 277 

meaning of the terra, i. 179 J ft 
person’s, i. 186 sq,, ii. 423 
— di r-rma, J-, i. '74, ii. 366-368, 394 
Ibnu Shir, S-, ii. 33 

SdbSiob, ii. 134 J}’- 

Shells, i. 67, 336, 382, 439, 430, 462, 

ii. 381-383, 390, 419, 424, 428, 438, 

336; tortoise-, i. 464, ii. 342 sq. 

Semdrtb, i-fi78 

SSmhdrdS (SerahQreS), i. 270, 283,284, 

„ 328 , 391,571 

S§mm, stomach complaint called, i. 
166 

Sendgdra {Sengdilra, letigdra), i. no, 
248, ii. 169, 181, 191, 299 
Shepherds, i. 239, 247, 231, 254 ry., ii. 

34, 176, l8i, 230, 300, 334 
Shereefas, i. 36, 133, 490 
Shereefs, the haraka of, i. 36; dis¬ 
tribution of, i. 37 J families of, L 
37 sq,; wives of, i. 36; commerce 
with, i. 134; curses of, i. 134, 133, 
490-492; as doctors, i. 135-158, ii. 
307, 439; privileged to receive 
offerings made to saints, i. 170; 
to appropriate offerings found at 
shrines, i. 171, 192; benefits 

derived from physical contact with. 


i. 197; saddles belonging to, i. 221 j 
sometimes guilty of crimes, i. 23.S; 
butter given to, i. 233 ; not respected 
by jnun, i. 313 ; oaths sworn by, i. 
499; ns mediators, i. 323, 331, 534 ; 
visits of, i. 341 sq.; covenanting in 
the presence of, i. 366 sq.; killing 
of, ii. 12; colour favoured by, ii. 
21; taboos qjjserved by, in the 
month of the ‘Asfir, ii. 76-78 ; fifra 
given to, ii. loi; portions of fields 
reserved for, ii. 221; gmin and 
pulse when measured given to, ii. 
238, 241; present when a sacrifice 
is made at die naming of a child, ii. 

„ 391 

Sirra, ii. 268 

Strhm, i. 392, ii. 163, 192, 212, 217 
Ship-waggons, ii. 8l, 83 sq. 

§1(00 (g-Si(an, S-§l(an, S-§}(an, S- 
§oi( 5 n), i. 263, 406-413. See Devil 
§i(finah (i-§i(Etna, S-§ei(ana), i. 407 
SMlia, ii. 166, 170, 193 
ShSl, or rope used for tying up the 
feet of animals, i. 173, 202 
Shlob, the country of the, i. i; their 
language, i. 1-3; dislike of the 
‘Arab, i. 4 sq. ; dwellings, i. 7; 
tribes, i. 8; blondness among the, 
i. 13 

Snlr&ja, i. 66, 168 
Shooters. See Huntsmen 
Shooting, of an animal in the vicinity 
of a saint-shrine prohibited, i. 191; 
over a river or pond prohibited, i. 
291; of on animal accompanied 
with the bUmilldh, ii. 362. See 
Guns, Hunting, Target-practice 
Shops, charms hung up in, i. 137, 213, 
462, ii. 328, 338; aiiffstya given 
from, i. 180; women prohibited 
from entering, i. 230; the thresh¬ 
olds of, ii. 29; closed, ii. 45, 87, 
90, 103, 13I1 196 
Sior (r^cr), i. 360, 370 
‘Sdr, id- {la-), ii. 230, 241, 247 
Shot, the hearing of a, considered a 
good omen, i. 93 

-proof, charms making theirwearers, 

i. Ill, 208-210 

Shoulder-blades, of the animal sacri¬ 
ficed at the Great Feast, ii, 63, 124, 
128 sq.} of any other sheep, ii. 129 ; 
of the animal sacrificed when a child 
is named, ii. 388, 392, 394 
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Shoulders, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 63, 124; of tlie 
animal sacrificed -when a child is 
named, ii. 388, 390, 392 
Shovels, used for winnowing, ii. 230, 
268, 273 

Shrouds, i. 137, ii. 248, 447, 448, 458, 
473. 474, 486, 489, 49 S. 496, 512, 
5 * 3 , 547 , SSS. 557 - See Grave- 
clothes 

SSwiyh, ii. 141 sg. ■ 

Slibeh,i.40O 
iSilki’ i. 434 
S 4 rba, ii. 95 

^^r/a i-T‘eida, ii. 354, 355, 380 

— B-Zgilwa, i. 157 

SAwdf {SAwgf), SitwSfa i. 

344 , 345 , 356 

St, tide applied to scribes, i. 43 
Si Mfimen, i. 149 

Sickles, i. 112,249,252,305,438, ii. 192, 
224-226, 232, 233, 516 
Sid l-'Auwad, i. 185 

— d-D 4 rra§ (§efru), i. 68 

— 1 -Lzzaz (Fez), i. 498 

— 1 -M 4 ndri, i. 156 tg, 

— l-Q&was (S*fru), i. 68 

Sidi, the use of the term, i. 36, 40, 
46 eg. 

Sidi ‘Abdddddim (Fez), i. 165 

— ‘Abdl‘a2az (Sifru), i. 76 

— ‘Abdi&ziz ben Ydfifi (Dukkala), i. 

364 

— ‘Abdlh&di (GarMya), i. 148, 176, 
561, ii. 43 

— ‘Abdl^dq bSn ySsin (l-tJdAya), i. 
200 

— ‘Abdllah ben Yusf (DukkSla), i. 

364 

— ‘Abdllah 1 -Ua®®j (Tetuan), i. 364 

— 'Abdllah 1 -Mekki (Fez), i. 498 

— 'AbdImaiSk (Dukkala), i. 364 

— ‘Abdlqfider 1 -FSsi, i. 40 

— ‘Abdrrdhman (Imi n Taqqandut), 
i. 285-287 

— ‘Abdirmunan Lhanbfibi (Aglu), i. 
196, ii. 328 

— ‘Abdrraljmaa 1 -Mejdfib, i. 41, 157, 
159, 180, 497 

— ‘Abdrrihuran MMi ^ez), i. 498 

— ‘Abdrrdhman S - Srif BQs6dra 

. (§6f™), i- 76 

— ‘Abdsslam 1 -Baqqali, i. p: vi, 2,65, 
93 , 150, 197, 287, 356, 358, 404, ii- 
56, 263, 34S, 350, 351, 359,4S4 


Sidi 'Abdsslam ber Rfi.isul (Toluan), 
i. 150, 151, 158 eg. 

— ‘AbdSllah d-Duds, i. 259 

— 'Abdallah l-Tsftui (Fez), i. 53 

— ‘Abella bSl KtiS (Agadir), i. 73 

— ‘Abella u Mdljimiriad (Aglu), i. 191 

— 'Ab 4 lla u ‘Omar (near Mogador), i. 

167 

— Ahmed ben Brahim (of the Wazzan 
family), i. 157 

— (Sidi) Ahmed Marrui (Ait Waryd- 
^er), i. 162, 188, 498 

— ‘Ali (Dukkala), i. 167 

— ‘Ali ben ^fimduS, i. 152, 153, 175, 

182, 183, 203, 502 

— ‘Ali ben pardzem (Fez and And- 
jra), i. 68, 71, 84, l6j, 165, 170,173- 
17^, 179, 185, 363 eg., ii. 263 

— ‘All ben MSs'fid (Tetuan), i. 333, 
3 ^ 

— ‘Ali ben Najar, i. 180, 499, ii. 368 
.— ‘All ben Qdsem, i. 396 

— ‘Ali Blzzfi (I;Idhu), i. 192 

— ‘Ali Bfigaicb (Fez), i. 96, 165, 170, 
I7i-i77.196. 553. ii- 61,418-420 

— ‘Ali Bfthdbza (Fah?), i. 202 

— ‘Ali 1 -C»rnat 5 i (Salli), i. 160 

— ‘ 4 -li 1 -Herher (hiidina), i. 192 

— ‘Ali Mfisa (IgHwn), i. 174,194, 196, 
ii-AU 

— ‘Ali Mzdli (Fez), i. 165 

— ‘Ali Stwan (Dukkala), i. 167 
I — ‘Ali u Brdhim (Aglu), i. 191 

— ‘Ali u Mhammd (Igliwa), i. 176, 
179, ii. 238 sg. 

— ‘AII9I l-ljaaij, i. 41, 42, 149, 154, 
162, 192 

— ‘Amdr (Fah?), i- 171 

— l-‘Arabi l-lj[at®imi (Fez), i. 62 

— l-‘Arbi (Fah§), i. 364 

— l-'Auwftd (Fez), i. 163 

— l-'Azri, i. 154 
— Baraka, i. 404 

— Bbwdrak (Dukkdla), i. 166 
— Bbw&rak mllla l-kdrma (Dukkdla), 
i. 267 

— Bel ‘Abb(j.s (Marrnksh), i. 40, 62, 
64, 65, 90, 91, 163, 180, 181, 188, 
191, 560, ii. 231, 234, 238, 244, 253, 
z68, 287 

— bol QdsSm Azerwal (Ait Wardin), 

i. 172 

— Ben Nor (Dukkftla), i. 63 sg. 

— Berddlla (Fez), i. 55 
— Boqnadgl (Ait Wardin), i. 162, 498 
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Sidi Boqnftdcl, i, 40, 292 sg. 

— Brplum (Aprl^i), i. 85 

— Brflliini u ‘All (I;ltUja), i. 194 j 
(Dcmniit), i.giQS 

— Brahim u ‘Rsa (Mogador), i. 174 

— Bdiali (Mazagan), ii. 257 

— Bi'ali (Ail Sddden and Ait Yiisi), 
i. 160 

— Bd'beid (Tangier), i. 175 

— Bd'beid S-Sgrqi, i. 180 

— Bfibker (son of Sidi Timed ben 

. Na^ar), i. 67 

— Buhddi (Aglu), i. 124, 128 

— (Sidi) Bd^aiyar (Ait .WSxyager), 

i. 71. 174. 190. 196 

— BuhJli (a jpnu saint), i, 350 

— Biljb 4 ra Cfiznit), i. 181 

— Bujtda (Fez), i. 54, 175 - 177 . I 79 

— Bukdrma (near Demnat), i. 50, aoi 

— Bdkcr bel ‘Arabi (Fez), i. 168, 176 

— BuMnwar (D dlja), i, 50, 75 

— B 41 c 1 (Blal), i. 182, 347, 350 

— Bulfijail (Aglu), i. 190 

— BflUjelf (near Domnal), i. 164 

— Biilhun (near Domnal), i. 70 

— Biilibra (Shui.(jma), i. 61 

— Bdm^nil® (bolwocn Azlla and Lar- 
niche), i. 364 

— Bimhadi (Ail Bn'Sinrnn), i. 7<5> 259 

— BAnllga, ii. zgo 

— sSnS (Dra counlry), i. 182, 185 

— Biinwar (Aglu), i. 196 

— Birja (Tli'dia), i. 50, 75, 190, 192, 
200 

— Basargin (§Cfru), i. 85, ifiz, 174, 
190 

— Busldrn (Dukkila), i. 166 

— al-Bd?iri, i, 183, ii. 87 

— Biismgn (Aglu), ii. 68 

— BuUila (Uaba), i. 5 °. 75 . SS^ 

— BayclbaglB (near Demnat), i. 84 

— Buzrazar (IJidinn), i. 87 

— Daud (Aglu), i. 160, 231 

— Ddhabi (TlaJja), i. 50, 67. See 
Argan Isisgl 

— Dris (Faljs), i. 165, 171 

— sa (AjJ: Wardin), i. 85 

— (Sidi) ‘Ssa (Aii Warydger), i. 164, 
498 

— Fatt Maimun (aje 7 in saint), 1. 293 

— Fraj (Fez), ii. 372, 443, 449 

— GdlSm O^ukkala), i. 160 

— 1 -Gazi, i. 182 

•—l-6rib, i. 46, 161 (Dukkdla), 166 

(iiid.) 


Sidi Tlnfid ben ‘Addd (Fez), i. ty ry. 
l-]ja>'iij ‘Abdlqader ben ‘Ajiba 
(Andjrii), i. 60, 197 

— l-FIa‘>‘>j ‘Abdsslnm of Wazzan, i. 
93. 148. 151. 153. 159. 199. 202 

— l-I.Ia'*‘ij l-'Arbi of Wazzan, i. 151, 
188 

— l-‘Altdfi (Andjra), i. 499 

— l-5n‘*'ij 1-Udiynt (Fez), i. 41 

— (Sidi) (Jalil, ii. 58, 74, 100, 109, 
447. 490-492, 495-499. 501-S03. S”. 
538 

— Tlarndd A'aili (Ait Mzal), i. 364 

— Tldmdd Aljan^al (east of Demnat), 
i. 364 

— IJamad u ‘Ali Butlzzua (flnzdlt), 
i. 84 

— Ttdmdd u ‘Esa (Ida Ggv^arsmdgl), 

i. 219 ■ , 

— Tldmad u MhammCd ben Ndjdr, i. 
67, 72, 175, 180, 1S2, 287, 364, 396, 
498, ii. 416 

— ITuindd u Mftsn (Tazerwnll), i. 65, 
91.153.163.164. 176, 178-181, 188, 
SSS 

— I.Iammadi (Fez), i. 49 

— I.Idmind (a jfiM Biiinl), i. 283, 293, 
332, 350 

— Tldrrdz (near Mogador), i. 174 

— Udaum (Jliel T.lbtb), i. 167, 240, 
257 

— llbib, i. 71,82, S3, 164,17s, 192, ii. 
290 

— Heddi (Bni ‘Aroj), i. 64, 96, 171, 
188 

— .^med (6arbiya), i. 176 

— ^med l-BamS§i (Fez), i. 149, 170, 

175-177 

— Umed bom Musa (Flmeid u Mflsa) 
(Kerziis^, i. 182, 185 sg. 

— I^med ben ‘Abd^^gdaq (Toiilelt), i. 
182, 259 

— Hmed ben ‘Ajiba (Andjra), i. 60, 
182 

— Qmed ben Mdrzoq (Azila), ii. 188 

— ymed ben N d9ar. See Sii Tlamad 
u Mbimmcd ben Na^ar 

— Hmed ben Yilld, i. 259 

— Hmed ben Yusgf, i. 182 

— Hiii®il liii4 Hya (Fez), i. 40, 64, 

164.175-177. . 

— Hilled Bfiqa<nija (Tangier), i. 150 

— Hmed d-D|6gi, i. 18a 

— Hiu«<i 5-Sdwi (Fez), i. 64, 170, 

175-177, 498 
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Sidi Umed t-T8.dli {§efru), i. 174 
'— Umed t-TBijftni (Fez)) i. 182, 187 

— l-IIdsni 1-Baqq^, i. 65, 151, 155, 
162, 190, 200, ii. 348 

— Us&iu, i, 157 

— Hsdyin (Fal>§), i. 176,191, 364 

— la-Usen (of Mfllai ‘Abdsslam’s 
family), i. 158 

— Haq (Udba), i. 59 

— Jabar (Fez), i. 164 

— j-JilSli, i. 350. See MAlai ‘Abdl- 
qdder j-Jil 4 H 

— Kiuki (near Mogador), i. 174 

— w Brahim (Aglu), i. 85 

— Lddfi (Aglu), i. 196 

— 1-MA^, i. 50, 162, ii. 188 

— Maimun. (Mdimfln, Mimun), i. 49, 
73, 293, 344, 364, 391 

— (Sidi) Mftlfk (Rif), i. 86, 363 

— Maqdi HAja (AitWarAin), i. 49, l8i 

— Ma'ta (Andjra), |. 82 

— M 4 ’u l-'Ain (Sh^ngit), i. 153, 239 

— Mbar^k ben 'Ab4b4 (Fez), i. 164 

— Megdill (Mogador), i. 174 

— M^jbar (SIfru), i. 68 

— 1-Mesmddi (outside Tangier), i. 
i6S, 296, 3 SO,^Si,j 364 , 

~ Mljammd u ‘Ali (Unzdty, i. 176 

— MtAmmed bel la-‘Rif, i. 180 

— M^iimmed ben ‘Esa (Mequinez), i. 
I7S, 182, 183, 203; 259, S03, ii. 3S3, 


354 , 404 

— MljAmmed ben Ramed (Dukkala), 

r. 364 

— MhAmmed ben lA-Rsen (Fez), i. 53, 
176, 177, ii. 296 

— Mliammed ben Men?or (MnA?ara), 
i, 153, 161, ii. 290 

— MkammSd ben NAsAr, i. 498 

— MhAmmed d-I?Awi, ii. 423 

— MhAmmed l-MeFAla (MnA$ara), i 
162 

■— MkAnuned s-SAhli (ffiaina), i. 
192 sg. 

— MljAmmSd s-SAy 9 t (Dukkala), i. 
166 

.— Ml^AmmSd A'Snbaji (DukkAla), i. 
167, 201 

— Mbammgd u (ben) S 13 m|n 1 -Jgzdli, 
i. 69, 70, 72,160, 161, 182, 191,195, 
287 

— M^aimnSd u Ya'qob (ImintAtelt), 

i. 54 , 219 , 

— (Si^) Mt&nd (amaqran) (Ait 
WAryiger), i. 84, 498 


Sidi Mljand u Lfarli (Ait WarAin), 

i. 193 

— (Sidi) Mohammed LSbhAr, i. 90 

— l-MAht^ar (Tangier), i. 175 

— Ms'fid ben Hftsein (Dukkida), i. 364 

— M 4 bAmmadbel‘Arbi(W 9 dMdgra), 
i. 182 

— MdhAmmed XVIIl., i. 241, 352, 

362 

— MdljAmmed 1 -BAqqal (Tangier), i. 
241, 561, ii. 421 

— MdljAmmed bcr RAisul (Tangier), 
i. 175 

— MdhAmmed (MhAmmed) 1 -Bhar, i. 

5 ° 

— MdhAmmed (Tangier), i. 

69, 91, 161, 165, 174, J 7 S, 177, 227, 
555, 559, 607, ii. 87, 256, 421 

— MflhAmmed l-KCtt“8.ni (Fez), i. 182 

— Mdsa (Aglu), i. 85 

— Mdsa (a jfun saint), i. 283, 293, 
331, 350 , 351, 364, 381J l-BAhri, 
i. 344 

— Mdsa ban Daud (Aglu), ii. 218 

— Mfisa ben ‘ Omran (outside Maza- 
gan), i. 163, 174, ii. 293 

— NAjAr u MhAsAr (near Dcmnat), i. 
66 

— Nb&rftk (Ceuta), ii. 404 

— QaddQr l-'Al|mi (Mequinez), i. 163 

— Qadddr ben Mlak (Mequinez), i. 
i8i 

— Qaqli UAja (Mna^Ara), i. 49 

— QAsam (Fahs), i. 148, 163, 176, 

363 r?. 

— Qasem (Fez), i. 41 

— Qasem Bft'asriya, i. 182 

— RAhhal, i. 65, 259 

— S'aid u ‘AbdnnA'im (Uaha), i. 176 

— 4-Sgerben 1 -M?ny&r (nearDemnat), 
i. 194, 201 

— Semh&rtiS. See SemhArtiS 

— SmA'in BuSiSda, i. i86 

— f-TAhgr BoqAbrAin (DukkAla), i. 
160 

— t-TAiyib, i. 396 

— TABja (Andjra), i, 63, 174, 191, 
199, 202, 364, sss 

— Wa'ddd (Azemmur), i. 167 

— Waggag (Aglu), i. 174, 196, ii. 257 

— WAqqa?, ii. 368 sg. 

— WAsmin (ShiAijma), i. 194 

— YAhya (near Demnat), i. 70 

— YAhyal-Httwwftri (DukkAla), i. 166 

— ZAra' (Yanbo‘), i. 136 
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Stdna ‘All, i. 68, 71, 97. 375, ii, 78, 
336 , 40s 

— A‘mar. Sea Stdmi. ‘Omar bel 
iyaflab 

— ‘Azrain (‘Azra’il), ii, 464 sg. 

— Ibrahim, ii. 203. See Abraham 

— (Siyidna) Idris, i. 407 

— isma'il, i. 131. See Ishmad 

— J«bril, i. so, 118, 20s, 411. 49 S. 
496. 499, 561. 594 . ii. 96 

— Ndkii and Munkir, ii. 464 

— (Siyidna) Noh, i. 364 

— ‘Omar bel gaftab (‘Umar ibn 
al-gattab), ii. 313, 388 sg. 

— Sa'Id ben Waqqa?, ii. 368 sg. 

— So‘aih, i. 50* 

— (Stjddna) Suleiman, i. 351, 3S2, 
376, ii. 233, 333 sg. 

— YftsSf, i. 142, ii. 240. See Joseph 
Sieves, i. 251, 298, 374, 403, 583, M. 

349-353', 270, 280, 390, 402 
Sf^, ii. 21, 278 

Silence, i, 86,103, 253, 254, 290, 314, 
31s. 331, 333 . 334 , 336. 338-343. 
356, 357 , 363, 401, 424, ii. 224, 238, 
454 

Silieeniinm, ii. 303 
Silver, or objects of, i. 115, 116, 20g, 
210, 253, 254, 282, 306, 363, 439- 
441 , 448, 4S0, 457 , 462, 516, S8i, 
ii. 20, 98, 99,122, 28s, 382, 397,402, 
408, 411, 418, 419, 429, 441 

— coins, i. 90, 91, 125, 203, 306, 32s, 
329, 333 , 341, 346, 355 , 356, 439 , 
462, 508, li. 20, so, g8, 28s, 381-383, 

388, 390, 393, 39S, 408-411, 419. 
421, 422, 424, 428 

Sinai, Arabs of, i. 348, ii. 493, 498, 
502, S04 

Singers, i. 163, 306, 491 
Singing, ii. 31, 60, 61, 63, 66, 68, 80, 
84, 87, 88, 91, 98, no, 113, 114, 
134, 140, 145, 222, 22s, 226, 231, 
260, 264-266, 268, 273, 277, 388, 

389, 396, 424, 428, 449. Sea 

Funeral chants 
Sinhalese, 1 , 469 
§ir 5 . 1 :, the bridge of, i, 117 sg, 

Siwah, i. 78, 79, 84, loo, 103, 436 sg., 
ii. 307 

Six-pointed star, as a charm, i. 463, 
475 

Siyie^, meaning of the term, i. 35,62 sg. 
Skoat, W. W., i. jtis, 418, ii. 491, 499, 
S09 


Skin-diseases, i. 87, ii. 23, 133 sg. See 
Absimscs, Boils, Itch, Pustules or 
pimples, Ringworm, Soros, Ulcers 

-sacks, ii. 123,126, 460, 337 

Skins, of animals, i. 172, 217, 21S, 230, 
231, 278, 463, 464, 597, ii. 81, 291, 
315, 316, 318, 319, 323, 324, 328, 
344 , 352, 479 , 555 ! sacrificed 
animals, i. 178, 321, ii. 123, 126, 
130, 132-144, 146, 147, 152. 154 , 
157. 389-393, 395-397 
Skulls, of animals sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 67, ii. 123, 130; of 
animals, used as charms, i. 436 sg., ii. 
228 

Sky, prohibition of firing off a gun 
towards the, i. I20; a clear, i. 218, 
335, ii. 281 j a cloudy, considered a 
good augury, ii, 193, 206 
-gods, i. 120 

Slaughtering-places, i. 242, 269, 277, 
27S, 298, 326, 338, 343, 346, 357, 
358 , 378, 503 

Slaves, ii. 15,100,406, 436 
Slavs, i. 477, 347 

Sleeping, beliefs and practices relating 
to, i. 119, 120, 127-130, 138, 139, 
20G, 260, 270, 272, 273, 282, 290, 
293, 297, 299-302, 305-307, 31a, 
313, 319, 322 , 373, ii. 4, 13, 33, 34, 
44, 76, 180, 196, 206, 207, 247, 2S8, 
301, 312, 320, 322, 324, 334, 336, 
356 , 357 , 360, 356 

Slippers, i. 94, 190, 206, 236. 241, 242, 
272, 294, 295, 349, 360, 410, 430, 
435 , 443 , 573 , S/S-sSo, 588, S$6 sg., 
ii. 20-22, 33, 32,60, 68, 98,103,107, 
147, 219, 229, 243, 237, 260, 276, 
344 . 378, 387, 402, 425, 483, 538, 
337. See Barefooted 
^maim the, i. 118, 128, ii. 

160, 206 sg. 

Smallpox, i. 212, 271, 482, ii, 399 
Smells, bad, i. 95, ii. 23; strong, 
shutmed by spirits, i. 310, 373 
Smith, Elliot, i. 439 
Smith, 'W. Robertson, i. 28,75,78, 84, 
368, 375 , 382-386, 543, 563, 568 sg., 
ii. 413, 414, 518, 320, 521, 326 
Smith, 'William, i. 122, 583, ii. 134, 315 
Smoking, i. 349, ii. 92. See Kif, 
Tobacco 
Smut, ii. 229 
Snails, ii. 194, 3SS 
Snake-charmers, ii. 353 sg. 
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Snakes, i. 62, 71, 80, loj, 112, 116. 
160, 205, 213, 267, 269, 290, 307, 
3 S 9 , 368, 384-386, 388, 389, S03, ii. 
46, so, I2S, 177-179. 308, 333 . 346. 
347 - 334 , 371. S 5 S 
Sneezing, ii. 34 sg. 

Snow, i, 163, 282 sg., ii. 175, 276 sg. 
Snuffing, i. 349 

Soap, taken into a room by a guest, i. 
S39; abstinence from the use of, ii. 

471-473. 522. 524 

-stone, ii. 396, 445 

Socotra, ii. 431 

Solar Year, rites and beliefs connected 
with certain dates of the. Chapter 
XV. ii. 159-207 

Soldiers, arranging the ‘aS&ra play at 
Fez, i. 81, 83, 156 
Solh, illness called, i. i6s 
Solomon, i. 331, 352, 376, ii. 233, 
333 sq, 

Soot and sooty objects, i. 118, 307,314, 
329. 436. 437 . 523 ^ 4 ; «• 17. 18, 24, 
169. 276, 33S, 383. 439 . 441. S19 
Sores, itching, i, 157 
Sorrow or its expressions, on a death, 
ii. 468, 470, 494, 517-525 
Souls of dead people, i. 404, ii. 518, 
522, 526, 530. 531. 534 . 535 . 539 . 
546,552. .Sfe Dead persons. Ghosts 
Sounds, spirits frightened by strong, 
i- 314. 323. 325. 375 . ii- 374 . 518. 
See Noise, Wailing 
Sour things, magic effects of, ii. 22 
Sourdille, Camille, i. 100 
South wind, i. 78 
Sowing. See Houghing 
Spain, palreolithic remains in, ii. 158; 
Midsummer customs in, ii. 203 sg, 

. Spanish amulets, i. 439, 445, 470 
Sparrows, ii. 298, 341 
Speaking, children’s, ii. 340 
Spenser, Edmund, ii. 519 
Spiders, ii. 297, 303, 356 sg. 

Spindles, ii. 427 
Spirits. See Jinn,/nun 
Spirits (drink), euphemistic name for, 
ii. 27. See Alcohol 
Spitta-Bey, G., i. 399 
Spitting or spitdo, i. 41, 71, 93-96, 
153. 156-158. 197. 203, 256, 281, 
298. 409, 430, 543, 556, 557, 577, 
578. S 97 . a. 14. 21, 25. 33, 55 . 123. 
316, 320, 340, 344 
Spleen, pain in the, i. 112 


Spleens, of animals, ii. 327, 363 
Spoken words, communicating evil, i. 
95, 604 sg .; bringing about their 
own realisation, i. 603 sg., ii. 48, 
"375 -r?-. Blessings, Curses, 

Oaths; auspicious and inauspicious, 
ii. 26-31 

Sxxmge fritters, i. 180, ii. 165, 166, 
292 

Sprenger, Aloys, i. 149, 126, 367 sg. 
Spring, ii. 160; feasts of saints held 
in, i. 176; ceremony celebrating the 
entrance of, i. 186 ; playing at ball 
in, ii. 271 ; circumcisions in, ii. 426 
Springs, holy or haunted, i. 66, 73, 79, 
84-88, 200, 283, 285, 291, 292, 323, 
329. 333-336. 330, 351, 364. 372, 
376,380,389.392,402, ii. 307.342 : 

water from seven, ii. 179 ; puppets 
thrown into, ii. 267 
Sqalliyin, i. 182 sg. 

Squares, as charms or ornaments, i. 

453 . 455-460, 467 
Squill, ii. 243 

Staff, the, of the Hii, ii. 114 
Stake, thrust in the ground as 'dr, i, 
527 ; as a curse, ii, 300 
Stamping, ii. 31 

Stars, i. 129-131, 209, 211, 213, 214, 
217, 218, 328, ii. 164, 166, 340; 
shooting, i. 130, 270, 369 
Steel, i. 115, 209, 210, 251, 305, 306, 
311. 326, 393, 412, 435 , 441. ii- 59 . 
226, 227, 232, 451, 516, 526 
Steensby, H. P., i. 16 
Sleinen, Karl von don, ii. 433 
Stengel, Paul, ii. 515 
Stepping or walking, over something 
as a magical rite, i. 79. 309, 501, 
573. 574. 585, 601, ii. 19. 285 ; over 
sacks containing seed, i. 220, ii. 219 ; 
oyer a charm, i. 239, 252, 253, 361, 
572 sg., ii. 329, 339, 380, 538, 556; 
on ashes, i. 275,295,312, 329; on or 
over blood, i. 275, 312, 527, ii. 122; 
on or over a threshold, i. 295, 373, 
ii- 345 . 395 J over a person’s body, i. 
326,606, ii. 4; on ^yd/a, i. 333,341; 
on a spirit, i. 377; or leaping over 
bonfires or their ashes, ii. 65-69, 
182, 183, 185 sg .; over bran, ii. 
249 ; over a sieve, ii. 250 ; over one’s 
wife to promote her delivery, ii. 
370; over the shaved-off hair of a 
child, ii. 411,413 ; over the foreskin 
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of a circumcised lioy, ii. 53S, 539, 
SS 7 

Stetson, G. R., i. 453 

Stick, breaking a, i. 608, ii, 172 

Sties, i, 586, S9S, 606, ii, 11 

SHIihra ii, 56 s/f. 

Stinging nettle seed, ii, 358 

— pain, ii, 11 

Stirrups, ii, 305 

Stomach, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii, 62, 63, 120, 123, 
194; of the animal sacrificed when 
a child is named, ii, 389, 394, 396 ; 
remedies taken on an empty, see 
Empty stomach 

— complaints, i. Iio, II2, 132, 166, 
200, 212, 482, ii. 181, 325, 560. 
See Cholera 

Stone weights, used as charms, i. 43S, 
ii. 190 

Stones, saintly enclosures or rings of, 

i. 54-56, 61, 62, 72, 76, 197 j people 
transformed into, i 78, 79, ifia, 207, 

ii. 174; knocking against or stumb¬ 
ling over, i. 79, 369. S 5 . 8 . ii- 24, 31. 
122, see Stumbling j ritual or 
medicinal use of, i, 95, 96, 116,156, 
16s. 291. 331. 41I1 412, 4S8, SOS. 
376, ii. 8, 113, 232, 233, 263, 264, 
280, 281, 298, 3t8, 341 j precious, 
i. 115, 116,439, 459, ii. 98, 99, 419; 

' sitting on, i. 116; fights with, i, 
178. 601, ii. 8, 72, 131, 171, 197, 
198, 272 J from shrines, i. 200, 228 j 
chaims written on, i. aio, 217 ; used 
for ablution or cleaning, i. 235, 278, 
285, ii. 304; curses embodied in, i. 
487, 488, 527, 604; used in ‘dr- 
making, i. 527 ; throwing down of, 
found on a road, i. 603 j the evil of 
dreams transferred to, or buried 
underneath, ii. 48, 485 ; upright, 
placed on graves, ii. 78, 460, 480, 
485, 499-501, 529 sg,; the mfdlla 
consisting of a row of, ii. 112; used 
in divination, ii. 347 ; in punishing 
huntsmen for misbehaviour, ii. 369; 
thrown at a bier or into the air on a 
death, ii. 441 sg.; placed across the 
narrow trough at the bottom of a 
grave, ii. 458, 461, 485. 488, 489, 
498, 529, 544; graves surrounded 
with a ring of, ii. 459, 475, 500, 529, 
544, 545, 558; heaps of, put on 
graves, ii. 461, 479,499, 500,529 sg.; 


from the grave of an unknown 
person, ii. 556; from the cairn at a 
place where a person h.ia been 
murdered, ii. 559. See Cniins, 
Rocks and stones 
Slornx, ii. 303 
Storks, i. 105, ii. 329-331 
Strangers, the har^a of, i. 46, 539, 
541 sg.; money given by, i. 94; 
patron saint of the, i. 181 ; milk 
offered to, i. 244, 540; oaths sworn 
by, i. 500; the 'dr as a boon to, i. 
53 S"S 37 . considered dangerous, i. 
539 sg.; as potential benefactors, i. 
541 sg.; women, ii. 6, 7, 246 j 
graves of, ii. 248, 548, 555, 557 sg.; 
washing of the dead bodies of, ii. 
444; martyrdom of dead, ii. 559 sg. 
See Hospitality 
Strausz, Adolf, ii. 524 
Straw, i. 393, 444, 603, ii. 65, 66, 137, 
1S2-187, 190, 197 

-stacks, i. 424 

Struck, Bernhard, i. 114 sg, 

Students, i. 179, 180, 256, ii. 243 sg.; 
holid.iys of the, i. 225, ii. 42, 46, 75, 
87, 103. See SilfSn 
Stulilmmm, FniiiK, i. 99-103, io6-lo8 
Stumbling, i. 79, 270, 369, 409. Sec 
Stones 

Stumme, Hans, i. 4, 5, 36, 208, 397, 
400, 405 

Stupidity, witchcraft jjractised for thu 
purpose of causing, i. 577, ii. 318, 
5 S 3 

Sucking a pregnant mother. See 
Breast 

Sucklings, fdfra of, ii. loi ; method 
of weaning, ii. 123 ; in rites intended 
to lay the wind, ii. 281; burials of, 
u. 458 

Sudan, the, i. 208, 210, 379, 381, 383, 
397 . 471. ii. 401. 406, 41S. 491. 499 . 
500. 506, 507, 512 
Siiffilio, ii. 514 

Sugar, i. 112, 155, 156, 185, 203, 310, 

338. 344 , 346, S 77 . ii. 288, 297, 332, 

339 , 383. 402 
Suicide, i. 281 

Sulphur, i. 115, 116, 127, 248, 430, 
431, ii. 218 

Sultan, the, i. 37 - 39 , 42, 63, 74 , 92, 
123, 128, 170, 193, 194, 229, 236, 
241, 244, 256, 257, 291, 357, 485, 
520, 528, 530,560,565, ii. 18, 26, 30, 
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7J', 8i, iia-114, 119, 126, 128, 236, 
/S 3 > 308; mock-, i. 176, ii. 153 sg. 
Sul(dn l-k/tal, i. 391 

— t-p 4 lba, i. 176, ii. 153 ig. 

Summer, ii. 160; circumcisions taking 

place in the, ii. 425 
Sun, the, i. 90, 119-124, 126, 153, 304, 
ii. 191; eclipses of, i. 123 sg. 

SAna (Suna), ii. 139-141, i 43 -US< I 47 
Sunday, i. 14, 134, 174, 176, 226, 275, 
300, 322, S99i 606, ii. IS, 40, 4J^,42- 
4 S. 75 . 170, 209, ai6, 224, 229 
Sunrise, practices performed before, i. 
77, 79. 89, 90, no. 112, 133. 166- 
168, 213, 217, 257, 326, 327, 452, 
477 , 533 , 556, 557 , 599 , ii- 4 i, 59 . 
69, 70, 164, 169, 189, 322, 557 sg. 
Sunset, charms written at or after, i. 
217 sg.; acts avoided after or 
shortly before, i. 223, 226, 296-300, 
374, 4 or, 593, ii. 244-246, 250, 451 , 
452, 457, 541; cures practised at or 
after, i. 326, ii. 325, 327, 5585 
•witchcraft practised about, i. 360; 
pitching of tents after, i, 591; 
candles lighted at graves after, ii. 
66; grain measuied after, ii. 237. 
See Park 

Sunshine, i. 119, 120, 211, 213, 214, 
239, 253, 256, 257 , 296, 329, 342, 
355 , 585, ii- 178, 312, 340; prac¬ 
tices supposed to produce, ii. 21, 
172, 199, 202, 272, 274-281, 311 ; 
indication of coining, ii. 206, 331 
“ Supernatural”, the, i. 22, 23, 28, 
32, 260 

Suppliants, i. 543 - 547 , S5o, 562, 568. 
See ‘Ar, Refugees 

SAraiu ’J-bagarah, i. 139, ii. 461, 501, 
See Ayatu ‘l-kursi 

— ‘l-fatag, i. 155, 312, 444 

— ’l-fatk, i. 207 sg. 

— 'l-kaSr, i. 155 

— n-iilSf, i. 139, ISS, 156, 207, 214. 
218, 300, 312, 444 sq., ii. 56, 63, 
461, 480 

—- 'l-jinn, i. 312, 444 

— Maryam, i. 411 

— Muhammad, i. 207 

— ’kmulk, i. 207, ii. 450, 453, 461, 
474 ,480 

—, ii. 454 

— ‘hgadr, i. 207 

— ‘l-galam, i. 411 

— 'r-ro'd, ii. 434 


Siiratu ‘S-^avis, i. 121, 207 

— Id hd, ii. 450, 461 

— ‘l-taubah, i. 155, 156, 207 

— 'l-vadgi'ah, i. 206 sq. 

—yd sin, i. 139, 206, 207, 214, ii. 450, 
453 , 461. 474 , 478, 480, SOI 
Swaddling-clothes, i. 428 sg., ii. 373, 
381-383, 389. 393 , 398, 402, 412 
Swallows, i. 105, 362, ii. 340 sq. 
Sweeping, i. 297, 374, 557, 558, S 93 - 
596, ii. 75, 242, 386 
Sweet pastry, ii. 104 

— things, magic effects of, ii. 22, 194, 
312, 376, 381 

Sweetmeats, patron saint of the 
vendors of, i. 181 j dreaming of, ii. 
54; sold at ‘dfdra, ii. 61; eaten in 
Ramadan, ii. 95 

Swelling, of hands and feet, ii. 12a ; 

of a corpse, ii. 451 
Swellings, i. 156, 157, 166, 403, 556 
Swine’s flesh, ii. 312 sg. 

Switzerland, ii. 154 
Swords, i. 283, 306, 336, 375, SOI sg., 
ii. 44, 491 

Sybel, Ludwig von, i. 468 
Sykes, Ella C., i. 418,429,440,472 sg., 
ii.314 

Sykes, P. M., ii. 72, 491, 499, 507 
Syphilis, i, 84, 87, 112, 165, 167, ii. 

289, 307, 314, 322, 325, 332, 483 
Syria, i. 58, 8q, 91, 99, 105, 107, 108, 
IIS, H 2 , 223, 225, 370-375, 399 , 
400, 402, 418, 421, 431, 438, 440, 
470, 471, 473, 475 , 543 , 562, 563, 
586, 597, 603, 608, ii. 19, 32-36, 40, 
41, 45,170, 250, 269, 270, 274, 304, 
306, 311, 31S, 321, 333, 335, 340, 
344 , 359 , 370, 386, 399 , 430 , 49 ®, 
502, 505, 509, Sli, 513 sg. See 
Lebanon 

rd'dm. SeeS^isA 

— lie ‘dia l-gbar, ii. 468 

— l-mlismin, t-, ii. 475 
f'dha', ornament called, ii. 98 sq. 
T’ib'a (iidbd't), the, i. 283, 327, 400- 

404, ii. 402, 439 
T'abdrak. See S&ratu ’l-mulk 
T'abbira de l-‘d}Sr, ii. 60, 393 
TgbAt, meaning of the term, i. 63 
Tacitus, C. C., i. 545 
TWa, or brotherhood, i. 526 
Tajiska ifafaskd) or tafiska, ii. 115, 
151 sq. 
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Tnfilelt, i. 38 

meaniTvij of fhe word, i. 169 
T^gbdbit I IJniin (Ait SadclBn), i. 291 
TagittaSt, ii. 412. See Garn 
Tagiilla, i. 17S, ii. 1G7, 194, 215, 217, 
2 S 9 , 468 

T^agunja and similar names used for 
certain rain-charms, ii. 265-268 
YagAttait, ii. 411. See Geffdya 
Tag&znt (Tagznt), i. 397, 400 
T'dgyiz, ii. 237 

Ydifa, or congregation of a religious 
order, i. 182-184, ii. 449 
Tail, the, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 62, 63, 66, 116, 
125, 282 

Toils of animals, i. 437, ii. 108, 170 
TajnnUt, i. 394 sq. 

Yajffilitii. 440,ii. 411. Sea Garn 
TakUr, ii. 254, 456, 501 
T'akiySff (iakyAf), ii. 412,413, cj. i. 69. 
Sec Garn 

Tdhurl h ddnub (stone on the road 
between Mogador and Aglu), i. 78 
Tdl'aint n ttn&dit (Igliwa), i. 87 
— Unwal H Tfldiaiit (Aglu), i. 79 
Talbiyin, i. 170 

Talgomt (small rock near Domimt), i, 
69 sq. 

Ydlla', or tdllaU, l-mlAM, i. 325, 343, 
380 sq. 

Tallqvi.st, Knut, i. 39, 257, 367, 370, 
418, 419, 439, 443, 463, 471, 473, 
ii- 33 , 

Ydlsem (Jqisgm), i. 210 sq. 

Tamarisks, i. ill, 442, ii. 233 
Xamarrdqi, ii. no, 215 
Tambourines, i. 140, 162, 341, 347, 
349 . ii- S 3 . 61. 81, 82, 138-140, 143, 
144, 146, 266,426 

Tamda Uglu (pond at Aglu), ii. 342 
Tamgart, ii. 79, 174-177 

T’imn4> i- 361 

Tdmza, i. 398, 400 

Yamzgida Idierignt (Ait Se|rii 5 Sgn), 
i. 496 

Tamssgtda udtigar (Ait Wardin), i. 496 
Taneja, Y. L,, i. 452 
Tanjawiya, puppet called, ii. 80 
Tanners, i. 178 

Tar, i. 42, 76, 112, 157,166, 217, 254, 

307, 316. 317. 324. 32s. ,327. 329, 

360, 412, 449, 558, ii. 17, 27, 179, 
227, 228, 232, 243, 247, 291, 350, 

381, 396 


TSrffist (tSrjffisi), i. 246, ii. 181. Sec 
Sffsa 

Target-practice, i. 74, 242, 522, ii. 43, 
88, 104, 132, 133, 231, 36S, 369, 
391. 422 

T'‘argtba {t'argtia, i‘^arq$ba, P'arq^b, 
farqm), i. 528, 529, 531, 532, 534 
Tartar, i. no, in, 248 
Tartars, ii. 71, 72, 80, 206 
Tarmait, ii. 468 
Tashkent, ii. 432, 502, 510 
Tajldialit (rock at Aglu), i. 79 
Taste, magic effects produced by 
qualities of, i. 310, ii. 3, 22 sq. 
Tattoos, i. 449,451, 453,465,466, 475 
Tatlnaa {tadnua), i. 428, ii. 9, 411-413. 

See Giffa 
Tayu, i. 398, 400 
Tdxrurt, ii, 395. See ZrUro 
Tea, at a funeral, ii. 467,468,470,478, 

522 

T‘s6rid, cliarro called, i. 208-210, 218, 

237. 239. 2 S 3 

T*{byU', i, 381 

Tcdft (Eastern Sahara), i. 444 
T’edw^ra, ii, 421 

Teeth, thrown or held uja in the 
direction of the sun, i. 120 j buried 
or deposited at n shrine, i, 201; 
grinding of tile, i. 270, ii. 34 j 
dreaming of the falling out of, ii. 
49 i falling out, ii. 344, 347; 
smeared with honey, ii. 354; dying 
witli clenched, ii. 434 sq. 

— of animals, ii. 321. See Tusks 
T'ihM, ii. 99, 418-421 
T'ijriya, i. 577 

Telephium imperati, ii. 191 
T^illis, or two united sacks used for 
the transport of grain, ii. 219 sq. 
Temperature, practices or events 
influencing or prognosticating the, 
ii, 188, 199, 206, 280, 331 
Ten, i. 446, 501, 565, ii. 229 sq. 
Tent-doth, pieces of old, i. 437, 523, 
524, 534, it. 25, 27, 28, 136, 335, 
439 , 441, S19 J?- 

— -pegs, ii. 485, 538 

— -poles, i. 222, 495, 520, 533, 543, 
587-589, 591 , ii- 25 , 26, 88,103,108, 

427 

Tents, moving of, i. 224," 319, ii. 75; 
pitching of, i. 269, 294, 318, 319, 
322, 376, 423, 551, 584, 585, 591, 
ii- 24, 25, 348, 349, 394 J oaths 
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sworn by, i. 502 ; taking refuge nt, 

i. S20, S2I, S 43 i sewing of, i. 590- 
592, ii. 21, 25 sg. i circumambula- 
lion of, ii. 7, 8, 394; blackening of, 

ii. 16,17,27; sprinkled with water at 
'dSAra, ii. 70; offerings to, ii. 162 ; 
fumigated at Midsummer, ii. 183, 
185; burned at Midsummer, ii. 
187; mothers of new-born babes 
squeezing their milk on, ii. 394. 
See Qorb 

J'Sra, meaning of the term, ii. 3; 
hereditary, ii. 37-40, 363; of all 
residents of Fez, ii. 75 
Terebinths, i. 67 
Terminus, the Roman god, i. 24 
Terra Mater, ii. 222, 269 
Tcrtullian, i. 39, 427 
Testicles, of the animal sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, ii. 63; women 
prohibited from eating animals’, ii. 

363 

Tethers, i. 173, 202 
T'iiwif, i. 361 

Teucrium Chamapitys. See Send- 
gdra 

Teutonic peoples, compurgation 
among, i. £14 i hospitality among, i. 
547. See Germany, Scandinavians 
Tfinkdji, L. J., ii. 379 
Tgiaa, ii. 229 
T“hamlyin, i. 182-184 
Thapsia garganica, i\. 191 
Theft, baraka appropriated by, i. 42, 
43, 249 sq., ii. 170, 234 j protection 
against, i. 95, 96, 207, 215, 216, 
31S, 527, ii. 233. 241, 252, 338, S 47 5 
of animals, i. 112, 113, 202, 512; 
omens relating to, i. 130 sq., ii. 30; 
oath-taking in cases of accusation 
of, i. 193, 197, 509-513; from 
graves, i. 298, ii. 547 ; from fields, 
i. 512, ii. 228, 233, 234, 241, 252; 
bad/ 4 !/, ii. 13; persons or families 
that have become prosperous by, ii. 
228. See Thieves 

Thieves, protected against being 
found ont or caught, i. 115, ii. 318- 
320, 322 . 344, 345 . 358. 427. 556; 
helped by saints, i, 181; punished 
by saints, i. 189-193, 594; found 
ont, i. 353-356, 378, ii. 121. See 
Theft 

Thistles, i. 434, ii. 190 
Thomas, N. W., ii. 148, 173 


Thomas Aquinas, i. 20 

Thompson, R. Campbell, i. 91, 93, 

440, 470, 476 

Thorburn, S. S., i. 115, ii6, 414, 415 
420, 433 . ii- 384. 385. 415, 492, 502, 
510,511,536 

Thorndike, Lynn, i. 19, 20, 30 

Thorns, i. 434 sq., ii. 31, 37S, 461, 
479 , 530 

Thought, bringing about the event 
thought of, i. 422, 603 

Thrada, ii. 154 

Threads, twisted, i. 574; from the 
web, i. 575 

Three, i. 67-69, 71, 79, 80, 85-88, 118, 
124, 127, 136, 142, 155-157, 167, 
211, 227, 23s, 244, 246, 25s, 258, 

268, 281, 294, 297, 30s, 326, 329, 

330, 332, 334 , 337 , 342, 343 , 360- 

362, 402, 403, 424, 430, 434, 435, 

495 , 501, 50s, 507, S17, 537 , 542 , 

547 , SSI, 552, 556, 573, 574, 576, 

578, 581, 584, 585, 589, 599, 607, 

ii. 4, 7 , II, 24-26, 31, 44 , 55 , 57 , 
66, 68, 69, H7, 124, 128, 130, 167, 
176 , 177, 179, 1R3, 185, 187, 189, 
207, 215-218, 235, 244, 245, 257, 
265, 268, 274, 277, 284, 289, 290, 

294, 298, 306, 307, 311, 3 * 0 , 3 * 7 , 

328, 333 , 338, 349 , 350 , 352, 370, 

371, 374 , 384, 390, 391, 394 , 396, 

397 , 400, 402-404, 445 . 448, 454 , 
455 , 459-462, 469-471, 473 - 477 , 480, 
492, 497 , 498, 504-511, 515, S16, 
524, 533 - 535 , 542 , 543, 546, 548, 
SS 7 J?- 

Threshing, i. 427, ii. 40, 41, 44, 207, 
238-337 

-floors, i. 106, 198, 220, 229-231, 

237, 241, 254, 304, 305, 307-309, 
311, 319, 321, 322, 363, S03, 504, 

551 , 594, 598, ii. II, 29, .34, 69, 
183-185,193,198, 327-243, 276-278, 
3.57 

Thresholds, i. 87, 116, 241, 249, 294, 
29s, 307, 308, 315-318, 322, 361, 
372-374, 388, 401, 402, 410, 527, 
528, 549, 558, 573 , 574 , 594 , ii- 6, 
19, 29, 70, 122, 123, 181, 192, 285, 
339 , 345 , 395 , 396 , 516, 556 

Throat, a sore, i. 67, 75, 190, ii. 314; 
the, of the animal sacrificed at the 
Great Feast, i. 444, ii. 121, 124; 
of the animal sacrificed when a 
child is named, ii. 390, 392, 394 
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Tliroats of animals, ii. 290, 320 
Thumbs of n dead person, lied to¬ 
gether, ii. 447, 539 

Thunder, i. 118, ng, 163, 307, ii. 124, 
176, iSo, 183, 193, 206, 294 
Thursday, i. 79, 132, 133, 168, 174. 
176, 179, 205, 21S. 217. 224. 225, 
236, 247, 276, 285, 291, 300, 322, 
447 . 594 , ii- 43 - 45 , 75 , 89, 209, 224, 
229, 400, 423, 465, 480, 481, 511, 
534-536, 545 ^ 7 - 
Thurston, Edgar, ii. 279 
Thyme, ii. 59, 161, 182, 185, 191, 192, 

194. 358 

Thymiaterion, i. 395 
Tibetans, i. 478 
Tibullus, i. 431 

Tidikelt, i. 99, 123, 436, ii. 531 
Tiidrsi, meaning of the term, i. 169 
Jihrili, ii. 163 

T>ijftntyin, i. 182-184, 187, ii. 456 
Timbuctoo, i. 381 rj., ii. 496, 507, 511 
TimzzillU, meaning of the word, i. 61 
Tin-wares, ii. 61 
Tissot, Ch., i. 396 
Toads, i. 268 sq., ii. 343 - 343 , 555 
Tobacco, smoking of, i. 23S. See 
Smoking 
Teiit, ii. 503 
Todd, Jl/rs. M. L., ii. 44 
Toes, itching of, ii. 35 sq. j husband 
promoting his wife’s delivery by 
washing one of his Ijig, ii. 370 j 
tying together a dead person’s big, 
ii- 435 . 447 , 49 i, 5 i 5 , 539 
knocking one’s, see Foot 
Tongue, turning backwards the tip of 
the, i. 436 ; biting one’s, i. 580 
Tongues of animals, ii. 288, 318, 320, 

363 

Toothache, i. 605, ii. 124, 321,364,556 
Topinard, Paul, i. 16 
Tomauw, N. von, ii. 407, 43s 
Torres, Diego de, ii. 463, 537 
Tortoises, i. 85-87, 229, 267, 269, 292, 
339 , 463, 464, 575 , «• 300, 34 ^ J?- 
Totemism, i. 383-386, 569, ii. 39, 363 
Tourmaline expedition, the, i. 163 
Toulain, J., i. 40, 78, 83, I20, ii. 378, 
395 

Towirs, corpses not to be brought into, 
ii- 542 , 544 

Toys, selling of children’s, ii. 61 
T'qdf (fllqqaf), i. 73 , 210, 2II, 253, 
571 - 577 , 579 , ii- 332, 555-557 


Trades, patron saints of, i. 179-181 
T’m/Ar, ii. 46a 

Travelling, fasting in Ramarjan not 
obligatory when, i. 135, ii. 91 sq .; 
riles connected with, i. 207, 210; 
on a Friday, i. 224 sq ; made 
possible by the ‘dr, i. 536 sq.; 
refrained from at certain periods, 
ii. 77, 131, 175; dying while, ii. 
559 sq. See Hospitality, Journey, 
Return 

Trays, de.signs on, i. 452,455, 456,458; 

oaths sworn by, i. 504 
Treasures. See Money 
Trees, holy, i. 66-69, 74 - 77 , 81, 82, 85, 
190, 200, 259, 260, 389, 553, 556, 
562 sq.; cutting down, i. 74, 224, 
282 ; shining, i. 162, 282 ; haunted 
by spirits, i. 282, 373, 389 ; having 
a brnnclr broken at Midsummer, ii. 
196 

Trcmliling, ii. 340, 347 
Tremcarne, A. j.- N., i. 379, 470, ii, 
19, 44-46, 287, 352, 355 , 514 
Trenga, Georges, ii. 371 
Triangles, as chacnis or designs, i. 
465-467, 474 sq, I two intorscctiiig, 
i- 46s, 475 
Tribady, i. 4 « 5 , 579 
T'rfrf (irtW, tiidi), ii. 62,166, 214, 217 
Triplets, i. 47, 199, ii. 404 
Tripoli, i. 6, 430, 445, 470, 473 , «- 44 , 
263, 306, 493, 494, 496, 501, 502, 
527, 536 

Trumbull, II. Clay, i. 542, 549, ii. 40, 
493 , 534 eq. 

Trumpets, ii. 91 
THinna, ii. 462 
Titia, ii. 8, 164 

Tldbd't, i. 283, 403. , 3 ee Tsdb'a 
Tuareg, i. 83, 123, 125, 126, 226, 377, 
378, 420, 421, 451, 478, 543, ii. 30, 
41, 45, 416, 432, 500, 502, 504, 508, 

550 

Tuchmann, J., i. 216, 468, 470 
Tuesday, i. 165, 174, 217, 275, 287, 
300, 301, 329, ii. 42, 43, 45,46, 75, 
251. 399 , 400, 420 

Tugs of war, i. 600, ii. 72, 104, 105, 
J31, 132, 137, 198, 271 sq. 

Talba. See Scribes 
■rully, Richard, ii. 493, 494, 496, 501, 
502, 527, 536 
Tummit, ii. 216 sq. 

Tunis, i. 16, 401, 430, 439, 445, 453, 
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463-465, 470, 471, 473 - 475 . »• *6. 
58, 64, 71, 74, 76-78, 84, 85, 306, 
313. 347 . 351 .385,431,432.491-494. 
504. 514, 531 

Turbans, i. 201, 497, 520, 536, 554, 
559 .564-567. «• 33 .52.115.256-258. 

262, 264, 267, 270, 558 

Thrift See G4lya 

Turkey, i. 440,442,473. ii. 493 ,497 
Turks, i. 143, 463, 474, ii. 45, 71, 72, 

263, 509 

Turner, George, i. 478 
Turnips, ii. 165, 259 
Turtle-doves, i. 105, ii. 33 d 
Tusks, boars’, used os charms, i. 463, 
464, 472 sg., ii. 314 
TtvatJ. See Tdifa (sing.) 

Twins, i. 423, ii. 402,403,406 ; mothers 
of, i. 47, 199, ii. 403 sg- 
Tying of rags, hair, etc., to saintly 
objects, i. 26, 27, 68, 70, 73, 76, 77, 
81, 85,188,189,201, 553-556,562 J?. 
~ up, a bride, i. 583 ; the rain, ii. 
279 i the wind, ii. 281 sg. Ste 
Jaws of a dead person 
Tylor, Sir E. B., i. 14, 311, 386, ii. 35, 
53 

Typhoid fever, i. 89, 90, 165, 167, ii. 

358. 361 

T'smim l-dmdr or t'zmim l-'arwa(i, 
ii. 89 

Ubach, E., ii. 142 

Udders of female animals, ii. 343, 379 
UgonA, ii. 376, 379 
Uhlhom, G., ii. 533 
Ujda, Berber-speaking tribes in the 
neighbourhood of, i. I, 7 ^9- 
Ul|d bel Ift-IJmdr (Uldd b 61 l-JJamar, 
Ul&d ben l-U&rodrj, i. 264, 271, 
274. 275. 277, 300, 301, 328, 344 . 
350, ii. 42 

— (Olgd) BitwEijen, i. 7^. 263 

— (Uiad) d-Dwib, i. 44 
-{ 5 lad)giifa,i. 2 S 9 

— (ulgd) Ma^bah. i- iS 7 . 240 

— (UlSd) Mul Id-Q^or, ii, 412 

— (UMd) Sidi ‘Abdlhftdi, ii. 43, 209 

— (Ulfid) Sidi Abmed ben Brahim, 
i- 157 

Ulcers, ii. 294 

Umbrella, the shereefian, i. 256 sg. 
U-m-mJ-jnAn, i. 338, 345-347 
Umm Rbc‘, i, 6, 179, 570 

— 5-5^by|nj i. 400, 401, 404 


Uncanny or unusual phenomena 
or events, regarded ns " super¬ 
natural ” or attributed to " super¬ 
natural " causes, i. 21-26, 49, 146, 
260, 37a; attributed to spirits or 
causing their appearance, i. 26, 269- 
272, 276, 368-370, 377, 378, 384, 
387.390, 409, 410, 539 ; bad/o 7 , ii. 
32-35 

Uncle, euphemistic term fora maternal, 
ii. 29; circumcision arranged by an, 
ii. 420, 428 

UncleannesB. See Cleanness and un¬ 
cleanness 

Upright position, beliefs referring to 
an, i. 221, 528, 552, 580, 603, ii. 126 
Oqiyil i. 155. See Ftolt 
Urinary bladder, the, of the animal 
sacrificed at the Great Feast, ii. 123, 
127 

— organs, ii. 272 

Urination, i. II5, 234, 275, 280, 282, 
29s. 297. 300, 305, 329, 36a, 409, 
410, 452, 485, 573, ii. 264, 265, 286, 
290. 291, 304, 306, 316-318, 322, 
334 . 335 . 338, 357 

Urine, i. 212, 360, 585, ii. 22-24, S®. 

286,290,294,301,306,317.343.555 
Urhimn, ii. 165 

Urrestarasu, Francisco do A. de, ii. 
41-43. 45 

Usener, H., ii. 155 

Vandals, the invasion of the, i. 16 
Van-Lennep, H. J., i. 75, 415, 430, 
542, ii. 415, 416, 493 . 500 . 502, 509 
Varro, M. Tcrentius, ii. 155, 503, 515 
Vasishtha, i. 548 

Vassel, Eusfebe, i. 401, 430, 439, 441, 
442, 463, 465, 471, 473, ii. 351 
Vessel, Philipp, i. 186, 495, 509 
Vedic hymns, the, i. 26, 476, 491, 546 
Vegetable gardens, i. 106, 230, 232, 
237. 240, 260, 319,421,422,436 sg., 
ii. II, 49, 176, 177, 183-185, 187, 
189-191, 209, 25J, 252, 388 
Vegetation, the spirit or god of, ii. 79, 
150. 151. 155. 202 
Veiling the face, i. 427 sg. 

Fendtddd, i. 476, ii. 543 
Verbascum sinuatum, ii. 185 
Vermin, i. 240, ii. 183, 191, 192, 237, 
241, 243, 252, 291, 294. See Fleas, 
Lice 

Veterinary saints, i. 167 
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Fil/et et Tribits du Maroc. Doeitments 
et renseignements piibliis sous les 
auspices de la rlsidence ginirah par 
la mission scientifique du Maroc, i. 
393 , 433 , 464, S66, ii. 67, 79 , i^S, 
166, 184, 194 sq. 

ViUot, E., i. los, 277, 419, ii. 333 , 335 . 

431, 493 , 495 , 500, 506 
Vinegar, i. 107 sq. 

Vines, i. 283, ii. 190 
Violins, ii. 81 
Virgilius Maro, P., i. 141 
Vishnu, The InsUtules of, i. 546 sq. 
Vishhu Turdna, i. 546 
Vivian, Herbert, ii. 493 
Vloten, G. van, i. 366, 368, 370, 386, 
399 . 412. 562, ii. 337 
Voice, substances alTecting a person's, 

i. 577, ii. 288, 289, 363 
Voinot, I,., i. 99, 123, 436, ii. 531 
Votyak, ii. 510 

Vowel signs, i. 217 
Vows, i. 515-517 
Vultures, ii. 336 

Wild Drii, i. i, 37, 287, 364, 498, H. «2 

— g-Gz!lm ben Zdkkfim (Pez), i. 393 

— l-ihfld (outside Tangier), i. 289 

— Sfla, ii. 321 

Wd'da, i. 91, 167,172-174, 181, 202, 
402, 553 , 554 . 558. ii. 21S, 221. 284, 
343 , 398 

Wnhrmund, Adolf, i. 40,144,216, ii. >84 
Wailing, in connection with a death, 

ii. 374 , 436-442, 4 SS, 461, 474 , 493 - 
495 , 507. 508, 510, SIS. 517-519 

— women, professional, ii. 437, 463, 
474 , 49 ' 4 , 518 

Wain, T., i, 143 
Wdlima, i. 349 
WaUin, G. A., i. 93, 123, 426 
Walnut root or bark, i. IJ3, 126, 134, 
310 sq., ii. 73, 74, 88, 92, 103, 108, 

109, 116, 143, 172, 383, 384, 391, 
393 , 396, 427, 471-473, 553 
Walnuts, i. 107, ii. 482 
War, i. 71, 98, III, 237, 529, 530, 533, 
565, 566, 598, ii. II, 12, 74, 472, 
559; holy, i. 43, 44, 71, 74 sq., n. 
465, 546, 559 
Warga, the river, i. 539 
Warts, i. 118, 126, 166, ii. 325, 343 
Washing, of hands, i. 43, 197, 332 sq., 
see infra-, before a religious feast 
and on Fridays, i. 235 sq .; of wool, 
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i. 254 sq., ii. 75,301; of a little child, 
i. 291, ii. 385, 386, 388 j over the 
lire-place, i. 293 sq. -, with water 
kept inside the house over night, i. 
299; precautions taken when, i. 
304; with water from a haunted 
spring, i. 329; of a dead person, i, 
404, ii. 435, 443 - 447 , 449 , 45 °, 459 , 
464. 495 , 510, 526, 527, 532 , 541 , 
545, tee Water ; tabooed to guests, 

i. 539: of the hoes u.sed for the 
digging of a giave, ii. 460, 543 ; of 
hands in connection with a burial, 

ii. 460, 499, 514, 545 : of hands or 
face prohibited in connection with a 
death, ii. 469, 471, 522, 540; or 
abstinence from washing of clothes, 
see Clothes. See Ablutions, Bath¬ 
ing 

Washing-boards, ii. 443, 454, 544, 555 

Water, the baraha of, i. 88 sq. ; at 
‘aSilra, i. 88, 311, ii. 69, see Water 
riles; at Midsummer, i. 88, ii. 
196 sq., see Water rites j curing 
illnesses and infertility caused by 
spirits, i. 88, 89, 327, 375 ; shun by 
spirits, i. 88, 264, 299, 313, 314, 343, 
344 , 349 , . 375 , 40 l, «. 382, 525 , 530 , 
532 t haunted by spirits, i. 88, 276, 
290-293, 299, 304, 307, 314, 342. 
.371.372, 393 , 504, ii. 197 i pouring, 
especially hot, on the ground, i. 114, 
295 , 300, 312, 371, 374 ,‘ from 
shrines, i. 200, 204 j from mosques, 

i. 204 sq., ii. 372; urination and 
evacuation in, i. 234, 275, 280; 
certain taboos relating to, i. 251, 580, 
607, ii. 197 ; charms sensitive to, i. 
252, 253, 571 sq.; pouiing hot, into 
the drain or water-closet, i. 275, 
295 ; not allowed to touch, or be 
drunk by, a little child, i. 291, ii. 
385 sq.; brought into contact with 
fire or the fire-place, i. 293,294, 305, 
312, 373; poured on ashes, i. 295, 
312; used against the evil eye, i. 
433; oaths sworn by, i. 504 sq.; 
offered to a stranger, i. 540, 544, 
549; which has been used for the 
washing of a dead person, i. 575 tq., 

ii. 76, 446, 447, 459, 513, 541 , 555 ; 
used to prevent the return of an 
undesired visitor, i. 594 ; offered to, 
or sprinkled on, a biidc, ii. 8, 263 ; 
meeting a person carrying, ii. 41 ; 

2 S 
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dreaming of, ii. 51 jy.; given in 
charity, ii, yi, 73, 80, 4S1-483, S 3 i! 
poured or sprinkled on graves, il. 71, 
80, 439, 460, 474, 473, 478, 480-483, 
498, 499j sis. 530-533 ; poured into 
the mouth of an animal which is 
to be sacrificed at the Great Feast, 
ii, 117; ploughmen forbidden to 
remove the earth from their slippers 
or feet and the plough-share with 
water, ii, 219, 274 ; not to be taken 
to the threshing-floor, ii. 229; sieve 
sprinkled with, ii. 230; boiled in 
order to stop rain, ii. 276; sheep 
sprinkled with, after being sheared, 
ii. 301; prohibition of shooting at 
targets over, ii. 369; in rites in¬ 
tended to promote a woman’s 
delivery, ii. 370-372; in a rile con¬ 
nected with the naming of a child, 
ii. 390; dripped into the mouth of 
a dying person, ii. 434, 433, 491, 
492, 525, 330; thrown on a bier or 
on the road when a funeral pro¬ 
cession passes, ii. 437, 313, 314, 
542 ; the i^dyik witfi which a dead 
body was covered sprinkled with, 
ii. 460, 543 j drunk from special 
vessels after a death, ii. 469, 340;' 
vessels filled with, put on graves, ii. 
4S1,499, S31 j put on Ihe spot where 
a person died, ii. 310, 333; purifica¬ 
tion with, after a burial, ii. 314 sq. 
Water rites, practised at 'ai&ra, ii. 63, 
69-72, 198, 481-483, 531; at Mid- 
summer, ii. 71, 72, 187-189, 194, 
197-199, 203 sq.; connected wifli 
European carnivals, 11.86 ; practised 
at the Great Feast, ii. 131; for the 
purpose of producing rain, ii. 261- 
263, 267, 273, e/. ii. 219, 274 
-buckets, i. 304 

— -closets, i. 206, 216, 280, 371 sq., 
ii. 24 

— -jars, i. 429, 396 sq., ii. 48, 73, 80, 
425. 499 . 531 

-melons, i. lii, ii. 193 

-sellers, i. 177, 180, 185 sq. 

— supply, cutting off the, i. 393 
Waterfalls, holy or haunted, i. 66, 88, 

372 

Waterskins, i. 230, 231, 597 
Watson, R. Spence, i. 38, 153 
Waves, seven, i. 89, 90, 138, 327, ii. 

.189 


Wax, i. 218, 232 

— candles, i. 239, 2S3, 338, 337, ii. 

66, 390. 398 sq. See Candles 
Wayte, William, i. 383, ii. 134,' 513 
Wazzan, shereefs of, i. 37, 38, 41-43, 
65. 154. 157. 183. 194. 357 . 443 . 
496, ii. 292, 293, 389. 410 
Weak, patron saint of the, i. 180 
Weasels, ii. 323 

Weather, the, riles practised for the 
purpose of influencing, i. 90, 91, 
163, ii. 231, 254-2S2; influenced by 
saints, see Saints. See Rain, Snow, 
Temperature, Wind 
Weavers, of silk, i. ^77; of wool, i. 177 
Weaving, i. 234 sq., ii. 34, 73, 263 

-stools, i. 374 

Web-ster, Hutton, i. 143 
Weddings, i. 3, 107, 116, 184, igS, 

235. 274, 303. 306-308, 314, 370, 

420, 442, 316, 381-584, 587-589, 
398, 602, ii. 8-10, I8-20, 22, 40-44, 
46, 53. 65, 76, 77. 247, 263, 270, 
27s, 276, 278, 279, 293, 396, 311, 
312, 363. 374 , 452. 471-473, 522, 

540, 544 

Wednesday, i. 176, 180, 217, 243, 249, 
273, 276, 287, 301, 329, 333, 499, 
ii- 43 , 44 , 75 , 210, 399, 400, 414, 
420, 428, 334 

Weeding the fields, ii. 221-223 
Weeks, John H,, ii. 40 
Weeping, i. 231, 273, 309, 339, ii. 30, 
3 >, 47 , S 3 J wailing of dead 
persons, i. 43, ii. 434, 4S2, 504, 531, 
340,341,347,339; as a rain-charm, 
ii. 264, 265, 270, 273 ; of mom-ners, 
ii- 435, 436,442. 473 , 493 . 494 . 510, 
517. 355 - Wailing 
Weights, stone, used as charms, i. 438, 
ii. 190 

Weinhold, Karl, i. 347 
Wellhauscn, J., i. 31, 73, 78, 93, 101, 
102, 119, 13a, 366, 368, 370, 371 , 
373, 375 , 382. 386, 387, 390, 399, 
4 ' 3 , 427, 439 - 441 , 489. 5 H. 543 , 
569, ii. 2, 3. 14, 74, 233, 333, 33t, 
414, 430, 494-496. 498. 499 , 503, 
506, 308, 318, 320, 521, 330, 332, 

541 , 342, 351 

Wells, new, i. 88, 304; haunted, i. 292, 
300, 304, 323, 371 sq.; digging of, 

i- 304, 319-322, 376, 331, ii- 11 i 

dried up, i. 337; oaths sworn by, 
i. 303; charms causing impotence 
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thrown into, i. S7i i burning 
branches thrown into, ii, 69. See 
Springs 

Wellsted, J. R,, ii. 431, 507, 511 
Welsh, compurgation among the, i. 514 
West wind, i. 163, ii. 129, 195, 206, 
231, 234, 282, 323 . 

Westermarck, Edward, i. 22-26, 28, 
3 ®, 34 . 47 . 88, 93, 107, 113, n6, 
143, 164, 193, igg, 236, 240, 242, 
2S3. 263, 274, 302, 303. 306, 308, 
310, 314, 31s, 324, 388, 409, 411, 
421, 427. 428, 435 . 437 . 438, 442, 
443 . 452. 475 . 481. 489. 490, 526, 
533 . 534 . ' 540 . 546, 550, 563, 564, 
567. 572 , S 73 , 578, 582-584, 588- 
590 . 598, 602, ii. 6-8, 18-20, 22, 
65. 182, 199, 201, 208, 223, 250, 
263, 294-296, 313, 374, 378, 405, 
423. 424. 430, 433 . 517 . 520. 522- 
5 * 5 . 529. 533 . 542 . 545 
Wetzstoin, J. G., i. 83, ii. 493 
Wheat, i. 106, 108, 109, 127, 221,'223, 
239. 315. 338. 339 . 590. 592, 598, 
602, ii. 8, 20, 60, 96, too-102, 
163-166, 18I, 187, 192, 193, 207, 
208-253 fiassim, 263, 272, 273, 292, 
294, 305, 372. 37 <j, 400, 401, 541 
Whip, the Bchoolmaater’a, i. 600 
Wliirlwinds, i. 269, 270, 368, 369, 
374 J?- 

Whispering, i. i68, 253, 314, 343,354, 
361 eg., ti. 216, 218, 238 
WhistUng, i. 270, 286, 287, 296, 369, 
370, 409. ii- 34 

White, i. 51, 60, 98, 99, 125, 128,156, 
166, 211, 217, 218, 236, 264, 265, 
274. 317. 320. 326, 330, 331, 337, 
345 , 350, 382, 391, 437 . 448, ii- iS. 
18-30, 24, 49, 51, 65, 116, 203, 278, 
281, 285, 287, 29s, 310, 311, 329, 
331, 337 , 338, 3 Se, 359 , 379 , 388 , 
428. 469.473. 496, 507. 523, 526 

Whitewash, i. 68, ii. 305 
Whitewashing holy places, i. 51, 54, 
59 , 60, 71, 165, 172, 236, 508, ii. 
112; grave monuments, ii. 485 
— houses, refrained from as a mourn¬ 
ing rite, ii. 77, 471, 522 J causing 
sunshine, ii. 172, 278 
Whooping-cough, i. 112,165,196,211, 
271, 326, 556, ii. 18, 288, 290, 303, 

314, 558 

Widows, certain customs or beliefs 
relating to, i. 535, ii. 7, 187, 262, 


386, 44t ; or other alms given 
to, ii. 101, 163, 241, 242, 244, aS3 ; 
mourning of, ii. 375, 386, 473-475, 
506, 507, 522 sg.; pregnant, ii. 453, 
455 . 473 

Wife, means of making a husband 
affectionate, kind, or submissive to 
his, i. 126, 127, 164, 553, 577, 584, 
588 sg., ii. iSo, 194, 288, 301, 318, 
343 . 396, 552 , 553, 555 sg.; of 
causing a husband to dislike his, 
j. 212, 577, ii. 373; leaving her 
husband and compelling another 
man to marry her, i. 533-535. 55° i 
guests provided with a temporary, 

i. 538 sg .; means of preventing a 
husband from taking another, i. 
574 , 575 , 580, ii. 194. 343 , 544 . 552, 
555 -r?- i of causing quarrel between 
husband and, i. 577, ii. 23, 338 ; of 
giving a husband power over his, i. 
588; ben ten with a broom, i. 595 j 
“present’’given for a, ii. i6j means 
of making a bride a good, ii. 20 ; 
sactilicc made on behalf of onu’.s, 

ii. ii8-iao; means of making a 
husband indifferent to the behaviour 
of hi-s, ii. iSo, 318, 358, 552-554 i 
revenging herself on an offensive 
or unfaithful husband, ii. 554 sg .; 
husband revenging himself on an 
unfaithful, ii. 554 sg.; killing her 
husband by witchcraft, ii. 554; 
preventing her husband from having 
intercourse with other women, it. 
555 -f?- Husband 

Wigzen (cave among the Ait Wardin), 
i. 283 

Wild-boars, i. 409, 463, 472 sg., ii. 27, 

31^-315 

-doves, i. 105, ii. 337 sg. 

Wilken, G. A., ii. 499 

Wilkin, Anthony, i. 16, ii. 500 

William of Auvergne, i. 20, 29 sg. 

Wilson, C. T., i. 58, 75, 83, 120, 192, 
370, 372, 376, 399, 418, 419, 425, 
429, 440, 444, 470, 472. 562, 597, 
608, u. 30, 240, 333, 335, 380, 492, 
497,498,502, 503,505, 5 11. 533 . S 3<5 

Wtlson, J. Leighton, i. 550 

Wilson, S. G., i. 115, 142, 418, ii. 415, 
416, 493 

Wind, the, i. 78, 129, 213, 291, 327, 
351.361,376; influenced by saints, 
i, 90, 91, 163, ii. 231; methods of 
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raising, i. agi, ii. 231, 232, 251, 
270, 280 sg,; of laying, i. 291, iii 
123, 125, 281 sg .; omens relating 
to, ii. 129, 19s, 311, 323 i in /tdiygu 
and the ndfali, ii. 175-177. Sea 
East •wind, South -wind. West 'wind, 
Whirl-winds 

Windus, John, i. 48, 198, 423, ii. 255, 
463, 539 

Wine, i. 151, 152, 253, ii. 27 
Wings, of bats, ii, 328 
Winnowing, i. 427, ii. 230-232, 268 
Winter, ii. 160; ceremony celebrating 
the entrance of, i. 185 sg. 

Witchcraft, i. 29, 73, 88, 89, 94, 116, 
129, 130, 186, 192, 198, 242, 243, 
246, 248-250, 270, 276, 327, 360, 
361, 391, 423, 428, 570 - 3 ^ 0 , ii. 5.6. 
16, 22, 23, 58-60, 169, 170, 178, 179. 
188, 190, 194, 275, 291, 297-299, 
307. 3 * 2 . 3 * 5 . 3 * 8 . 332. 338, 339 . 

343 . 345 - 347 . 373 . 385. 393 . 399 . 

556 ^ 9 - 

Witches, i. 46, 276, 570, 571, 579, H. 

344 . 399 . 5 S 3 
Witnesses, i. 509-514 
Wiaards, i, 345, 570 
Wolves, i. 368 

Women, abstaining from -work on 
certain occasions, i. 14, 134, 226, ii. 
40, 87, 103,104, 109, 131, 224, 387, 
400, see also Work i old, i, 46, ii. 7; 
addicted to •witchcraft, i, 46, 186, 
*76. 391. 570 sg., ii, 6, 170, 3x8, 
322 j parturient or lying-in, i. 47, 

199. *30. 373. 302. 303. 310, 311, 

421. 422, 577, ii. 4, 5, 92, 102, 320, 
326, 342. 343 . 37 °-4^3 457 . 

465. 559 sg.} holy or soothsaying, 

i. 51, ii. 56, see Ldlla-; barren 

or childless, i. 74, ii. 7, 187, 196, 
267, 277, 281, see Barrenness, Off¬ 
spring; excluded from the annual 
feasts of certain saints, i. 177, 196; 
from the zdwia of the T®ijan 5 yin at 
Tangier, i. 184; from certain 
saint-shrines, i. 196; dangerous to 
iaraka, i. 196, 230, ii. 228, 243; 
forbidden to tread on threshing- 
floors, i. 230, ii. 228; to go into 
granaries, i. 230, ii. 243; to enter 
vegetable gardens, i. 230, ii, 251 sg.; 
menstruating, i. 230, 232, 577, ii. 4, 
5 . 9 *. 358. 434 1 haunted byy«jZ», I 
272, 276, ii. 6; kidnapped, i. 274, 


534; liabie to be struck by i. 
378 sg.; as guests, i. 279, 541, ii. 
6, 7, 469, 524, 540; fear of the eyes 
of, i. 420, 428, ii. 6 ; seclusion of, i, 
423 1 veiling of, i. 427 sg. ; cuises 
of, i. 490 sg., ii, 6; as asylums, i. 
490; as witnesses, i. 511-513; 
oaths taken by, i. 514 sg .; 'ar cast 
on, i. 522, 524, 532 ; cast by, i, 523, 
5 * 4 . 53 *-S 3 S; sMs or young 
married, sent as 'dr, i. 529, 530, 534; 
men dressing in the clothes of, i. 
580; using the slippers of a man, i. 
580; putting on their heads the 
turban or fez of a man, ii. 33 ; 
contempt of, ii. 6; married, dressed 
up in Rajab or Sa'ban, ii. 90; 
visiting the Qarwiyin during the 
27th night of Ramadan, ii. 97; 
men dressed up as, ii. 130, see 
Masquerades; excluded from the 
meal inaugurating the first plough¬ 
ing season, ii. 213 ; luckiness of ex¬ 
ceptionally fertile, ii. 231, 259, 267 ; 
from other villages, not allowed to 
grind corn, ii. 246; sometimes asked 
to walk about in a vegetable garden, 
ii, 252; married a second time to a 
bachelor, ii. 262, 277; whoso first¬ 
born child was a boy, ii. 279; 
taming quarrelsome, ii. z88; de¬ 
prived of their singing voice, ii. 288 ; 
means of finding out the secrets of, 
ii. 336; prohibited from eating 
certain parts of animals, ii. 363 sg. ; 
whose children have remained alive, 
ii. 402; wailing on the death of, ii. 
440, 518; burials of, ii. 452, 453, 
458, 460, 496-498, 531, 537 ; taking 
part in a funeral procession or not, 
ii- 455. 456, 497 ; graves of, il. 460, 
480, 500 sg. ; mourning for, ii. 472 ; 
groves visited especially by, ii. 480, 
481,510; pregnant, see Pregnancy; 
various mourning riles performed by, 
see, besides Mourning rites. Hair, 
Scratching or defiling the face or 
other parts of the body. Wailing. 
Set Girl, Girls, Widows, Wife 
Wonder, the feeling of. See Uncanny 
or unusual phenomena or events 
Wood, John, i. 542 
Wood-lice, ii. 168 
Wood-Martin, W. G., i. 491 
Wool, i. 156, i66, 251, 254, 255, 258, 
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449 . S03. ii-19. S 9 . 7 S. 285, 286,301, 
3 S 9 . 384, 389 

Words. See Sacred words, Spoken 
words 

Work, abstinence from, i, 14, 134, 
224-226, ii. 40, 74 . 75 . 87, 90. 103. 
104, 109, 131. 176. 177 . 196. 207, 
387, 400, 466, 467, 470, 471, 516, 
524, See School holidays 
Wounds, healing of, i. 109, ilo,ii. l8l, 
191. 29s. 301-.303. 342. 393 . 396. 
419, 421-423, 425-429 
Wrede, A. von, i. 371-373, S 44 . “• 
491. 493 . 498. 500 

Writing-boards, i. 197, 200, 214, 217, 
239. 256. 493 . 494 . 559 . S6o, 600, 
ii. 64, 65, 96, 260, 261, 279 
Wrongdoing, polluting, i. 237, 238, 
353, ii. 12 sq .; certain saints 
opposed to, i. 498 
Ware/, i. 183 

Wuttke, Adolf, i. 225, 415, 419, 593, 
ii. 335 . 513. 514. 516. 539 

Yahvo, i. 568 eq., ii, 430 
Yanbo', i, 38, 136, ii, 14S 
Yawning, i, 270, 369, 409, 411 
Yeast, i, 86, lod, 223, 29S, 316, 330, 
374, 541, ii, 117, 163 , 164. 169. 210, 
211, 227, 243, 248. 249. 392, 319. 

401,423. 454.461.470 

Yellow, i. 264, 274, 330, 33a, 333 . 344 . 

345 . 350. 443 . ii. 21 
Yusfiyin, 1 , 182, 184 
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Zakdt, or legal aims, i. 134 sq., ii. 
73 

Z&r, i, 379 

Zdwia, meaning of the term, i, 65 sq .; 
unclean individuals struck by pmn 
if entering a, i, 296 

Zemzem, the well, i, 137, 352, ii, 69, 
180, 207, 449, 458, 483. 527. 539 
ZSfma mAldi 'Abdsslam (Bni ‘Aro?), 
i, 71 

Zitfal, i, S 37 
Zetterst 4 en, K, V., i, 153 
Zeus, i. 24, 545-548 
— -Ammon, i, 100 

Zg&rit, i. 92, 125, 314, 321, 358, 359, 
585, 592, ii. 30, 73. 88, 97, 221, 222, 
226, 296, 297, 320, 345, 374, 3S7, 
388, 392. 393 . 398, 402. 419. 422, 
425. 452 - 455 . 472 , 496, 538 
Zg 31 wi, Z-, the shoreef, i. 157 
ZiAra (ztyAra), moaning of the term, 
i. 169 

Zig-zag lines, ns designs, i. 467 
Zhna (lake in the Idtlmilr), i. 66 
Zippornh, ii. 430 sq, 

Zonarn.s, loanncs, ii, 354 
Zoroastrianism, i. 26, 118, 476, ii. 
543 

Zrtiret, ii, 381, 410, See TAtsnert 

X/A/a, i. 537 

ZAhri, i. 359 

Zulus, i. 478 

Zwemer, 13 . M., i. 402 

Zzdhra, the name, ii. 405 sq. 


THE END 
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THE HBTORY 
OF HUMAN MARRIAGE 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

Professor B. Malinowski in NATUEE.—“The book is and 
will remain an inexhaustible fount of information, a lasting contri¬ 
bution towards the clearing up of some of the most obscuie aspects 
of human evolution, and it marks an epoch in the development of 
sociological method and reasoning.” 

Mr. A. E. Crawley in THE OESEE FEE. —“ On its first 
appearance thirty years ago this work made an epoch in. the study 
of sociology. In its new and much enlarged form it is practically 
another book, being almost entirely rewritten, and its collection of 
facts trebled, though the author’s main views have not been changed. 
It is the same book but greater, both in its arguments and in its 
scope. . . . ‘The tlistory of I-Iuraan Marriage,’ in its new form, is 
one of the moat thorough, closely reasoned, and exhaustive studies 
ever made on any subject.” 

TME TIMES LITEEAEY SUPPLEMENT.— "The re¬ 
incarnation of a standard work. For thirty years Westennarck on 
Marriage has ranked as an anthropological classic, not only in this 
country but throughout the world. . . . Although it has seemed of 
chief importance here to insist on the essential agreement of the 
new edition with its predecessors, it must not be supposed that the 
additional matter so copiously provided fails to open up fresh 
aspects of the subject. On many topics ... a thorough rehandling 
of the original theme has taken place. . . . This impressive work is 
in every way worthy of a European scholar of the first rank.” 

MAN. — " Professor Westermarck’s ‘ History of Human Marriage’ 
is one of a small number of books which will hold a permanenfplace 
as a landmark in anthropological literature. ... A book which has 
attained the dignity of a classic.” 

THE NEW STATESMAN. —-"As a storehouse of universal 
information on marriage customs, the book is unrivalled in the 
literature of any country.” 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON 
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BY DR. EDWARD WESTERMARCK 

Second Edition, a Vo/s. 800. 14^. ftei eac/i. 

THE 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MORAL IDEAS 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

VOL. I. 

R. R. Marett in MIND. —Dr. Westermarck’s work fills me 
with profound admiration. . . . There is no book in any language 
that deals concretely with the evolution of morality on so grand a 
scale or in so authoritative a way.” 

Havelock Ellis in THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. —“Throughout marked by an extraordinary degree of 
erudition which never becomes pedantic, by an invariably fair- 
minded and well-balanced altitude towards difficult pioblems, and 
by a power of broad and lucid presentation which recalls Buckle.” 

THE ATHENjEUM. —“This book remains an achievement 
unsurpassed in its own kind, a perpetual monument of the courage, 
the versatility, and the amazing industry of its author.” 

W. R. SoRLEY in THE BOOKMAN. —“A standard work on a 
subject of first-rate importance. It is distinguished alike by breadth 
of view and mastery of detail, by skilful marshalling of evidence and 
by sound judgment." 

VOL. II. 

A. E. Taylor in NATURE .—“Dr, Westermarck’s work is 
likely to remain for a long time a standard repertory of facts, which 
the moralists of every school will, no doubt, set themselves to 
interpret, each after his own fashion.” 

R. R. Marett in MAN. —“Dr. Westermarck is to be heartily 
congratulated on having brought to its full realisation a work 
designed on the most generous lines. The amount of erudition 
compressed into these two volumes is simply vast. ... Of the 
book as a whole anthropologists can have but one opinion, namely, 
that in respect of reach and grasp alike it is masterly.” 

THE A THENM UM. —“ By dint of a singular combination of 
virile qualities—pluck, resolution, and common sense—Dr. Wester¬ 
marck has accomplished a monumental woik that places him in the 
first rank of living anthropologists.” 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
IN MOROCCO 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

Mr. A. E. Crawley in NATURE. —“ Thi? very complete study, 
by the historian of human marriage, of the marriage ceremonies of 
the Moroccan peoples, includes a mass of detail, none of which is 
unimportant. . . . The work is a splendid monograph, worthy of 
its author." - 

THE SPECTATOR. —“To all serious students of anthro¬ 
pology and primitive ideas the volume must be an indispensable 
supplement to the author’s classical work on marriage." 

THE OUTLOOK. —“ In his remarkably exhaustive inquiry into 
the marriage customs of the Arab and Berber peoples of Morocco 
Dr. Wcstermarck has again laid anthropology under a debt of 
gratitude. . . . The whole work attains a quite unusual accuracy, 
. . . We commend the book to students of anthropology as perhaps 
the completcst of its kind that has ever appeared.’’ 

THE OBSERVER. —“This account of the marriage cere¬ 
monies of the Mohammedan natives of Morocco (Arabs and 
Berbers) is as detailed as a dictionary—the ceremonies are in 
thousands—and the arguments and inferences as to their meaning 
and origin are as judicious and shrewd as we should expect from 
their author.” 

THE TIMES. —“ Dr. Wesierraarck’s book will add much to 
his reputation for patience and industry and for careful and im¬ 
partial study.’’ 

THE MORNING POST. —“The present work is a really 
great achievement. . . . Every word of it, and especially the 
summary, is worth reading not only by the student of anthropology 
but also by the student of human nature.’’ 

MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltd., LONDON 
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